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ANNALS 

OF 

COMMERCE. 


Commerce exchanges what we have to fpare for what we want, 
in whatever part of the world it is produced ; and it enables agricultors, 
labourers, manufadurers, Teamen, and, in fhort, every defcnption of 
induftrious people, to live comfortably and independently upon their 
own acquilt£lfcps. ^ The animation, wEich- it gives to rflanufadures, 
brings on a (Jivifion of labour, whereby they are carried to a degree of 
perfedion, not otherways attainable, ^nd mak<s the punchafe of &very 
article comparatively eafy to the individual, for whorif a hundred thou- 
fand hands, difperfed over the furface of the globe, are employed in 
providirM&od, lodging, clothing, and other necefiaries, comforts, and 
enjoymems. "Without commerce every fajaculy muft be agricultors for 
themfelves, and for tbemfelves 4hly: and they muft alfo build their own 
houfes, or rather huts, makejtheir own furniture, their own clothes, 
and every article, they ftana in need of. Some wretched nations in 
this moft abjed ftate of favage life exift, even at tlilft time, in parts of 
the world hitherto fcarcely ever vifited by navigation. In a country 
deftitute of commerce fuperior talents are of little value, and induftry 
would toil in vain : a redundance of produce is ufelefs; a deficiency is 
death But wherever commerce extends its beneficial influence, every 
countiy, which is acceflible, is in fome degree placed on Aflftvel with re- 
Iped to the fupply of provisions, the neceflkrics, the cqfppfts, and the 
elegancies, of life. -Ir 

The origin of commerce, if we comprehend tmder<3g|at name the 
Ample exchanges, which took place,- as foon as different fffte», or talents, 
direded people to employ their Induftry in different purfuits, muft un¬ 
doubtedly be nearly coeval with the creation of the world. As paftur- 
Vol. I. * A 



age and agriculture were the only employments ofjtfie firft men, fo cat¬ 
tle and flocks, and tlic#uits of the earth, were the only objects of the 
firft commerce, or, more properly fpeaking, of that fpecies of it known 
by the of barter. The invention of manufactures enabled the 
more ingesfiJ^and induflriotis members of the community to add to 
tht ir own comfort and convenience ; and alfo, by difpofing of the pro¬ 
ductions of their labour and ingenuity, to acquire an addition to the 
pioduce of their own fields, or their own flock#! which rendered them 
comparatively rich. We arc not fufficiently informed of the ftate of 
mankind m the carlieft ages to know, whether there were any, who be¬ 
llowed thejjT whole time and attention upon manufactures, or, in other^ 
vyrds, followed trades or profeflions; whether their exchanges^ 
extended beyond the near neighbourhood of the aCtual producers, and 
conducted by a clafs of pgpple devoting their attention to fuch bufinefs, 
whom we call merchants j or whether any univerfal ftandard or me¬ 
dium, which we call money, was then invented. 

We find, however, in the very brief hiftory, which we have, of the 
ages preceding the flood, a few fhort notices, which infer, that fome 
progrefs had been made in manufactures during that period. The 
building of a city, or village, by Cain, however mean the lioufes may 
have been, fyfppoles the cxiftence of fome mechanic ^uowlege. The 
mWfical mfljkumcnts, as harps anji organs, the woiks .i^Jpafs and m 
iiwft (the molt difficult of. all rivals in the application r of it to the fei- 
vfeai&Amankvndljnadi 5 t% th$fallowing generations*, fhew, that the 
nr*?$w<ere confutllably^dvanqrot but above all the conftruCtion of 
Noah's ink, a fhip of three decks, covered all-over with pitch, and vaft- 
ly laiger than any modern effort of naval architecture, wjfc ves. that 
many feparate trades wer&jffien carried on; for it can by nS^means be 
fuppofed, that Noah and his&ree fons ateuld collcCt and prepare the vaft 
quantity and variety of materials, and aHo tools, necefliiry for carrying 
on fo ftupendous a fabric, had there not Been people, who made a trade 
of fupplymg themTn exchange for commodities, or perhaps for money. 

The enormous pile of building, called the Tower of Babel, was con- 
ftruCted of bneks, the procefs of making which appears to have been 
\ery well underflood f. 1 * 

Some learned aftronomers are perfuaded that the celeftial obfervations 
oi the Chin^fifeareach back to 2249 y ears before the commencement of 
the Chnfti4i&|p J. And the celeftial obfervations made at Babylon, 

* Naamnh, fl« jjflet of Tubal-cam, is faid by mg that peihaps-imaginary pnneefs, or guilder? 
fome %ptliora to JiafWittventcd, or pia&iftd, wool- [Set J.ieultnant IVilforJ’t Dtfilrlotion on Stmnumu , 
carding, fpinmhg, weaving, Sec. but, l believe, fi'oiyi tjit Hindu facred book*, in the AJutUc re - 
without any fuffieunt authority. ftaHhei, V. nr.] * 

j 1 fay nothing of* tht wonderful buildings, J The arguments for and again ft the genuine- 
fleets, and armies, afetfbed td Semiramis, bccaufe nefiapf ihcfe obfervations are given by Montuck, 
it is tmpofliblc to know any thing cutain concern- Ihjt. etc mathematiqnu, V. i,p. 385. 
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and contained in a calendar of above nineteen centuries, 'which was tianf- 
mitted to Greece by Alexander, reach back to within fifteen years of 
thofe afcribed to the Chinele. The difcovery of this valu a ble fcience 
was attributed by European writers to a deified king of Bajpy&n, whom 
they call Jupiter Belus. [ Arijlot . de Ceelo, c. 12. *>~—l 3 hn. llifl. uat . L. vi, 
c. 26.] 

The Indians appear to have had obfervations fully as early as the Ba¬ 
bylonians. \Bailly, AJironome Indiennc _ Robettfon's Difquijition on India, 

p. 289, ed. 1794.] 

So very antient among the oriental nations was the fludy of astro- 
^n#my, a fcience fo cflentially neceflary to navigation, that without it no 
voyages can be undertaken upon the ocean. Whether any of thofe 
nations learned aftronomy fiorn either of the otlieis, is a queftion, 
which no man can prefume to determine. * 

Such of the defeendents of Noah as lived near the water, we may pre¬ 
fume, made ufe of veflels built fomewhat in imitation of the ark, (i'up- 
pofing it to have been the firft floating vefill ever fecn m the world) 
and on a fmaller fcale adapted to the purpofe of eroding deep nvers. 
In procefs of time the pofterity of his eldefl fon Japhet fettled them- 
felves in * the files of the Gentiles,’ by which we muft undfeiftand the 
iflands at th&Aaft end of the Mediterranean lea, and thoffe between 
Afia-minor ana Greece, whence their'ti^lonies fpread into C^retce^Italy, 
and other wellern lands f. [Gene/ir, c* 10.J This is the eaiheft i<3pSbutis 
of voyages performed upon the fea. V ; 4 'f, 

Sibon, which afterwards became fo illuflriouS*for the lVonderfiif mer¬ 
cantile exertions of its inhabitants, was founded about 2,200 yeais be¬ 
fore the CSftriftian aera. Seated in a barren and narrow countiy, con¬ 
fined on one fide by the fea, and on. the otlfcsr by the range of moun¬ 
tains called Lebanon, they had the fagacity to make thefe feemingly 
inhofpitable boundaries the frfBhdation of a naval power, which foi ages 
flood unequalled, and gave them the unrivalled command of the whole 
cqjmmerce of the Mediterranean. The mountains being covered with 
excellent cedars, which furnilh the very belt and molt durable flnp 
timber and plank J, they built greaj numbers of flaps, and exported the 

* Epigenes, Dcrofus, and Critodemus, as quot- full vigour of life for at lead a century, we dial] 
ed bv rimy, [//<//. nat L. vii, c. 56] do not al- fee rcafon to believe, that 111 dftWot 200 years the 
low half fo much antiquity to the Dabylonian ob- polleiity of thttc couples onigHi liaie greatly cs- 
fcnations. But, fuppofing the numbeis in all to cetdcd a million of people. ** 
be equally genuine, tne authonty of Ariftotlc is J That the ftups of this opuntry were built of 
vaftly fuperior to all theirs. cedar in after ages alfo, appears fiom Pliny [////?. 

f According to the tables calculated by Wal- tint. L. tu, c. 40] who fay^, that it was uf«d for 
lace, [JDi/fti tation on the numherj of mankind, p. 4 .] want of Jir , of which the Romans, from feat city 
the polleiity of Noah, if he had no children after of better timber, or from ignorance, built tluir 
the deluge, fhould at this time fcarcely have flops, though, in the fame chapter, he 1 einarks, 
amounted to 600 perfons. But if we fiippolc a fo. that fomc beam3 of cedar in a temple at Utica had 
titty of people exempted from the many clogs put lulled 1188 years, 
upon matrimony in modern times, and enjoying the 
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produce of the adjacent country, and the various articles produced by 
the labours of their own ingeiSous and induftrious people, who excelled 
m the maajjfiutturcs of fine linen, embroidery, tapeftry, metals, glafs, 
wheieof thWappear to have had almoft as many varieties as our mo¬ 
dern manufaaurers fiiguih, fuch as coloured, figured by blowing, turn¬ 
ed round by the lath, and cut or carved, and even mirrors. In ftiort, 
they were unriyalled, at leaft by the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
coafts, in works of tafte, elegance, and luxury. Their great and um- 
verfally-acknowleged pre-eminence procured to the Phoenicians, whofe 
capital port was Sidon, the honour of being efteemed by the Greeks and 
others thefciventois of commerce, {hip-building, navigation, the appli¬ 
cation of attronomy to nautical purpofes, and particulaily the di fctfve ry 
of feveral ftars nearer to the north pole than any that were know n to 
the other nations, naval v&r, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, mea- 
fures and weights j to all which it is very probable that they might 
have added money *. Some of thefe fciences however, particularly af- 
ironomy and arithmetic, may be prefumed to have been received by 
the Phoenicians from the Babylonians or Indians. 

An obfervation of an eclipfe, which happened 2155 years before the 
Chriftian aera, is fuppofed by fome to be the moft antient of the Chi- 
nefe obfervations, which can be received as authentic : but others credit 
them for celefhal obfervations three centuries earlier, as "already obferv- 
ed. \Montucla, tyi/l. de mathemaUaues , V. i. pp. 59, 385.] 

2000—It was probably about this time that the Titans made them- 
felves rrtafters of Greece and other parts of Europe. Their hiftory is 
ovei whelmed with fable: and they are noticed here merely as an early 
inftance of a number of people, fufficient to overrun, and everi to fub- 
due and occupy a great extnjft of thinly-inhabited country, being tranf- 
ported by water ; and as a proof, that the navigation of thofe lemote 
ages was not quite fo defpicable, as fome'authors endeavour to make us 
believe f. 

1920—Egypt appears to have furpafied all the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries m agriculture, and particularly to have excelled in its plentiful 
crops of corn. The fame of its fupenor fertility induced Abraham to 
remove with his very numerous family into Egypt during a famine, 
which afflifted the land of Canaan, then the place of his refidence. 
f Genefis , c. 1 Z?| 

1859—The earlieft particular accounts of bargain and fale, which are 
recorded, reach no higher than the time of Abraham. In the accounts 

* Sec Genefit, c. io. —Ilomtrt II. /.. xvui, v. f The ar.tient authors, who mention them, 
289, L. xxiii, v. 743 > Odxf. /. xv, v. 115.— bring them from countries bejond tin fca j and 
Herodot. L 1, c. 1.— Mela, L- i. e. 6.— Strabo, they extend their conqueftit, *r colonics, to Italy, 
L x\i, p. 1097, ed. 1707.— Phnu Ihjl. nat. L. v, Spain, Africa, dec. 
r 19 , L. xxxvi, e. a6. 
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of two purchafes of landed property by him we have the amount of the 
prices and the modes of the payments. The fir ft may perhaps rather 
lie called an acknowlegement made to Abimelech, as king of the coun¬ 
try, for having dug a well in his tenitory, than a real purchafe ; and 
the payment was feven ewe-lambs, befides a prefent, fur metfe valuable, 
of ftieep and oxen. [ Genefis,c . 21.] But the next is a fair and ablolute 
purchafe of a field or piece of land, in the narrative of which we have 
many circumftances well deferving our attention. Abiaham, defirous 
of burying his deceafed wife in ground which ftiould be his own pio- 
perty, applied to the people of the country for their mtereft with Eph- 
rou, the proprietor of the field, to induce him to dilpofc of it. Ephron, 
in the*hearing of the people, politely offeied him a prefent of 4 he piece 
of ground, and defired all the company to be witnellcs of the donation. 
Abraham, bowing refpedtfully to .ill the people, declined the gift, but 
defired to purchafe it at a fair price, whcieupon, afiti fome further 
compliments, the value was fixed at * four hundred fliekels of Jilver, 

* current money with the merchan r The filver was immediately weigh¬ 
ed (not counted), and paid to Ephron , and the properly of the fie'd of 
Machpela, with its cave or fepulchre, and all the trees belonging to it, 
was warranted to Abraham in the prefence of all the people The 
whole tranfa&ion appears to have been conducted with gieat candour 
and pohtenefs on both fides. [ Genefu , c. 23 ] This contract for the 
regular transfer of landed property prefuppofes the various productions 
of the earth to have been for fome time the objefts of *eftabhfhed traf¬ 
fic. We have reafon, however, to believe, that only mclofed and pFam¬ 
ed fields were propeity ; while the boundleis common of the whole 
world wa'S the unappropriated pafture ground of the patriarchs, who, 
with then* armies ot children and fervants, and their innumerable herds 
of cattle, ranged from place to place in fearch of frefii pafture, as the 
paftoral tribes of the Scythians and Arabians have done m all ages. 
Abraham, who fed his flocks and herds at one time on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and at another on thofc of the Nile, laid to his nephew Lot, 

* Let us feparate in order to prevent ftufe among our herdfmen. If 
‘ you chufe to go to the left, I will go to the right. Is not the whole 

* land before you ?’ 

From the hiftory of Abrahamwe learn, that money of denominations 
and .quality, fixed by public authority, or by the general donfent of thofe 
who were moil inter efted in the circulation of it, was then an eftablifhed 
ftandard, or medium, in the tranfa&ions of mankind, and, together with 

* Thu unuortan’ word merchant implies, only fay, that the money »ai generally or publ c- 
that tin. (Inndaid of money was fixed by ufage ly current, 01 appio.id . but in tin. original He* 
among merchant!, and confequently, that merchant! brew the words, as literally tranflattd for mt by a 
conftitutcd a numerous and rtfpcftable clafs of the learned onentalift, figmfy four hundred fh-k Is oj ftl- 
cotnmumty. St. Jerom’s, and fome other tranfia- ver current with the merchants , fo tCat oui mo¬ 
tions of the Bible, omit the woid mtrchant, and dern Englifh tranllation is one of the tiucil. 
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cattle and Haves, conftituted the principal wealth of individuals. Abra¬ 
ham had * ifccks and herds, and filver and gold, and men-fervants and 
1 maul-fen-ants *, and camels and afles." - Abimelech gave to Abiahani 
a thoufand pieces of lilver, befidcs cattle and Haves. 

Manufactures were by this time fo far advanced, that not only tliofe 
more immediately connected with agriculture and pafturage, fuch as 
flour ground from corn, wine, oil, and butter, andalfo the moll necef- 
fary articles of clothing and furniture, but even thofe of luxury and 
magnificence, were ufual; as we learn by the ear-rings and bracelets, 
jewels of gold, jewels of filver, and other pretious things, prefented by 
Abraham’s fiesvard to Rcbekah, the intended bride of his young maf- 
ter, and to her relations. \GcnrJis , cc. 9, 13, 18, 19, 20, 24.J 

About this time Inachus, called by the Grecian poets of after ages 
the fon of the Ocean, but probably a Phoenicianf, arrived in Gieece, 
and founded the kingdom of Argos in the peninfula afterwards called 
Peloponefus, and now the Morea. His diftigliter Io, while Hie was pur- 
chafing lome goods fiom a Phoenician vefiel, which had been five or 
fix days trading in Egyptian and Aflynan merchandize at Argos, then 
the moll fiouriihing city of Greece, was, together with fome other young 
women her attendants, feized by the crew, and cairied to Egypt. {He- 
rodot. L. 1, c. 1,] 

It is the opinion of feveral learned commentators, that the converfa- 
tions in the book of Job are tranfiated from a work compofed by Job 
lnmfelf, that his refidence was in Arabia, and that he was contemporary 
with the fons of Abraham. That book throws a great deal of light up¬ 
on the commerce, manufactures, and fcience, of the age and country 
wherein he lived. Gold, iron, brafs, lead, chryftal, jewels, and other 
luxuries, together with the art of weaving, are mentioned in cc. 7, 19, 
28, 42; merchants inc. 41 , gold brought from Ophir (wherever that 
place was 1 ) winch infers commerce with a country apparently re¬ 
mote, and topazes from Ethiopia, c 38 ; flnp-building, and that 
fo far improved, that fome velfels were conftrudted fo as to be particu¬ 
larly diftmguifhed for the velocity of their motion %, c. 9; writing in 

* Thefc were not feivants in the modern ac- r. I ] Joftphus, who confultej many good au- 
ceptation of the wont, Imt fl we>, hispioperty, and thois, now loft, la)a, that in early times, the Phot- 
bought with his raomy. See Gwefts, i 17. niciani were the navigator* who conveyed the full 

f There e - an lie little- re ifon to eloubt, that the kuowle'gc of the Egyptians and other nations 
name ot Imtchus *,) n> the fime wind with to the Greeks [Contra Apurnrm, L 1 ] 

Enal or Artak, a Pho-m lan title of digmty The J The commentators arc far from agreeing up- 
Iearned Boelnil lee m* with goeid realou to think, on the meaning of the words, ti an dated 1 iwitt 
that the gt tumie name of tin Phiemcian* was Ben 4 ihtps,’ in the - Englifh Bible. Jerom tranllates 
Ami, (the ions of Anak) of winch the Greek them ‘ naves ponia portantes,’ fhips carrying ,ip- 
word <bm>iK m h n coirupted eontiadion. Wc learn pies The invention of rafts, the veiy fiilt rude 
front P'antns [I'ceml alt, 5 ,/r. 2] that tin Car- eftav in navigation, was afcribed to Erytlir us, a 
thagunaiis, a Pint tin tan colony, called their city (peihaps imaginary) king of fome part of the 
Cha Ire-Anal, the rtfidcnce of the Anaks [Cum- coail of the Peitlan gulf. [SlttiLo, L. xvi, p. 
brrhmd’i Saetcvmatho,p. I’jx.—^Bocharl, Chart.L. 1, 1125.— Plw. H/fl. nat. L. vu, c. 56 ] 
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a book * * * § , and engraving letters, or writing on plates of lead, and on 
ft one, with iron pens, and alfo feal-engravmg, cc. 19, 31. 38 ; filhmg 
with hooks, and nets, and fpearsf, c. 41 ; tnufical mitrtipients, paiti- 
cuiarly the harp and organ, c. 30; aftronomy, and names given to the 
conftellations; which proves that they muft have made great profi¬ 
ciency in arithmetic and geometry, the invention of which (long after 
this time) is aferibed to Mynsking of Egypt cc. 9, 38. Thefe various 
important notices prove, that, though the patriarchal lyftem of making 
pafturage the principal objedl of attention was ftill kept up by many of 
the chiefs of the country §, where the author of the book of Job lived, 
the fciences were afliduoully cultivated, the ufeful and ornamental arts 
were m a very advanced ftatc, and commerce was profecuted with vi¬ 
gour and effedl, at a time, when, if the chionology of Job be rightly 
fettled, the arts and fciences were fcarcely fo far advanced m Egypt, 
from which, and the other countries bordering upon the eaftern part of 
the Mediterranean fca, they were afterwards llowly conveyed to 
Greece ||. 

1739 —Jacob, the grandfon of Abraham, bought a piece of ground 
near Shaletn in the land of Canaan, for which he paid an hundred keji- 
tas % He was invited by the people of the country to fettle among 
them, and to trade, or negotiate with them. {Genefts, cc 33, 34.] 

1728—The inhabitants of Arabia, whofe great advances m the aits 
and fciences have juft been noticed, appear to have availed themfelves 
in very early times of their moft advantageous fitiution between the 
two futile and opulent countries of Egypt and India, anu to have got 
the entire and unrivaled pollcflion of a very profitable cariying trade 
between thofe countries. In this commerce navigation and land ear-, 
riage vreie combined : and we find a clafs of people, who gave their 


* Tlie Fnghlh tranflation has * punted in a 
‘ bonk.’ 

f According to the Euglifti tianflation, * with 
‘ barbed nous, 01 harpoons. 

J The Giteks learned geometiy from the E- 
gyptians, and tluitfoi e gave them the credit of 
the mve'ition. i>tr Strata I.. xvi,/». ioyS. 

§ Both the mveuionci. of Job’, ellate. enumerate 
11k cp, camels, oxen, md affes, together with a vu y 
guat lionlehold hilt there is not » waul of hoifcs, 
for which Arabia lias long been famous, as com¬ 
puting a part of Lis piopeny. 

|| A vciy lefpe&aUe author, to wliofc exten- 
fivc rcfearches hifturv, and particularly oriental 
Inftory, has been gieatly indebted, Iks inadvertent¬ 
ly aluibcd the fupenor civilization of the Aiabiaus 
to the occafioi'al vilitv of Iftaclitc, Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman, merchants. If iu, the 
fcholars have greatly fui patted all their mallei s. 
But an intercolirfc, lulGcient to produce fuch an 
eftciff, mud hate commenced long befoic the' book 


of Job was written, long before the Ifiaelites. be¬ 
came a nation, very long belote the Gree'ks wire a 
utilized people, ami many cciuuues indeed, beioic 
the name of Roman \t as heard of. 

Qu 'ndiiqne loans dormitat Hornet us: 

Verum optic in loiigo fas ell uhrepeieic foinnum. 
f The tranflatoi ot the Engliih Bible have rui- 
deitd Itfia * pieces of money.* Others Lave 
trauflated it by a ivoul iigiilly ing /.iw'ij Acmril. 
ing to the Ie mud Boeha-t, {llui uzuicon, L ti, c 
43 ] it mull have been a kind of money, to called 
as being genuine, 01 of a juft ftundard finentfs, 
hjtt/t fijpufy mij true or gtnmae , and he thinks it 
had no connection whatever with tamls Some 
fuppofe it a pu.ee of money damped with the 
figure of a lamb If this opinion could lie ciU- 
blithed, it would be the earlieft notice of eonicd 
money in the world. But it is believed, that theie 
was no coined money among the LfracLtcs t,llu(t< > 
the extinction of their monarchy'. 
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whole attention to merchandize as a regular and eftabliihed profelEon, 
and travelledwith caravans (as pra£lifed in thofe countries to this day) 
between AJpia and Egypt, carrying upon-the backs of camels* the 
fpiceries oflndia,together with the balin'of Canaan, and the myrh pro- 
ducecLin their own country, or perhaps imported of a fuperior quality 
from the oppofite coaft of Abyffinia j articles which were in great de¬ 
mand among the Egyptians for embalming the deadf, in the religious 
ceremonies, and for adminiftering to the pleafures* of that fuperftitious, 
rich, and luxurious, people. The merchants of one of thofe caravans, 
confiding of Ifhmaelites and Midianites f, being alfo dealers in Haves, 
made a purchafe of Jofeph from his brothers for twenty pieces of filver, 
or £2 :11: 8 of modem fterling money §, and carried him with them 
to Egypt. [ Genefts , c. 37.] 

The extent of the Arabian commerce in thefe ages further appears 
from the fpices, which muft have been got diredtly or circuitoufly from 
Arabia, being joined with balm and other produ&ions of Canaan in the 
prefent deftmed by Jacob for Jofeph. [Gene/ts, c. 43.] The Tfraelites 
during their peregrination in the wildernefs poffefled fevcral oriental 
fpices and aromatics m very conliderable quantities, which, whether 

* The camel 19 wonderfully adapted by Nature are faid by fome authors to have been the produce 
for the traufportation of merchandize aero fa bar- of Arabia. Thofe authors, feeing fuch goods 
ren deferts. Very little food is fufficient for him, brought from Arabia, naturally fuppofed that they 
and lus ftomacli is fo formed that he can take in a were produced there ; and they neither knew nor 
fupply of water, wherever it can be got, fufficient inquired concerning the exiftenee of any country 
for the life of feveral days. He proceeds, under beyond it. But it is known that fome of the fpi- 

t load of a thoufand pounds weight, with a flow, cents could have been brought only fiom India, 
uniform, pact, wlieicm he perfeveret with un- with which the mtercourfc from Arabia was veiy* 
remitting patience to the end of a very long jonr- cafy by means of the monfoons, the periodical regii* 
ncy. Thefe qualities render the camel fo eminent* lanty of which mull have been obferved, ami taken 
ly uftful in Aiabia, Africa, and other and coun- advantage ot, many ages before the time of Hippa* 
tries, that lit is emphatically called the fhtp of the lus, whom the Egyptian Greeks fuppofed the hill 
tlcfe, t. difeoverer of them. It may alfo be obferved, as .1 

Pure myrh, cafia, and other odoriferous fub- ftiong prefumption that the Arabs traded to more 
(lances, excepting frankmcenfc, were, ufed in em- lemote parts of India than the Pcrlians or Aflyri- 
halming the dead bodies of the rich in Egypt, .ms, 01 any other nation with whom the wellcin 
IHciotlot. L. u, c. 86 .] parts of the world had mtercourfc, that no fuch 

t In a few ages after this time we find the Mi- Jpii as had ever been feen in Jerufalem as thofe 
diauites fo opulent, that the plunder of gold ear- which were prefented to Solomon by the queen of 
lings taken from them by the Ifraehtes in one bat- Sheba, [// Chronicles, r. 9] who, if a native of 
tie, weighed 1,700 fliekels, bcfidcs other orna- Sabxa in Arabia Felix, received them from her 
ments and pm pic raiment, apparently from Sidon . own fubjedls; or, if a native of the country now 
..nd even their camels had chains of gold upon their cdhd Abyflinia (as the modern Aby (limans allege ) 
necks. [Judges, c 8.] muft have procured them from the meichants oi 

$ T thought it proper to give this (lift inftance Muza (Mocha, or a p’atc near it) m Aiabia, as 
of the price of a (lave m modern money, (as cal- wc learn from the Pcs plus of the Erythnean fa. 
culatcd in siiluiht'ut's Tails of cmciett coins, p. [Sec alfo Snabo, L xvn ,p. 1129] Theopliraftus 
204) to enable the reader to compare it with the is, if I mi Hake not, the oldell author, who knew 
modem pines. Wc know of no prices of move- that cinnamon and other fpices and aromatics were 
(ions equally antient, whereby we might eltimatc the produce of India. Sec L. ix, c. 7, and elfc- 
the real value of the price paid for Jofeph* vvlierc. and Strabo, who wrote feveral centuries 

The intercomfe between Arabia and India in after him, had heard a report to the fame purport 
very early ages may be queftioncd, as all the arti* QZ,. xvu, p. 1129.] 
eles earned by the caravan who bought Jofeph, 1 
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IT is not our intention to tranfcribe all the relations, which have been 
fo often publifhed m every part of Europe on the fubjedt of the difco- 
very of America, nor to enter minutely into the motives which induced 
the Genoefe navigator, Chnftopher Colon (commonly called Columbus), 
to attempt fo great an enterprise. The opinion of raoft authors is, that 
he founded his fcheme upon his knowlegeof the ftru&ure of the globe, 
in which he certainly furpafled the navigators of his age. But others, 
with greater probability, tell us, tfcat he was affifted by the difcoveriea. 
adually made by preceding navigators, and particularly by thofe of Mar¬ 
tin Behem of Nurenberg. It is a!Terted,.that the whale-filhers of Bifcay 
had difcovered the cod banks near Newfoundland about a century be¬ 
fore the age of Columbus, of which he was informed. Canes, canoes, 
and dead bodies, refembhng none of the people of Europe, were found 
floating m the fea, and were fometimes driven on the Ihores of the 
Azores (or Weftern iflands) by ftrong wefterly winds. It is faid, that 
Columbus met with a flulor, who informed lum, that having been driv¬ 
en by a florin about 450 leagues to the weflward of Cape St. Vincent, 
he had found a piece of timber floating on the water, cunoufly \\ rought, 
but apparently without the ufe of any tool made of iron; and that a 
Poituguefe veflcl had actually been driven on the coafl of fome part of 
America in the year 1484, the pilot of which afterwards lodged and died 
in the houfe of Columbus, who then lived in the Azores; and that from 
that man’s convei lation, and his charts and journals, Columbus found 
fufficient aflurance of the exiftence of a weftern land. At any rate, he 
Vox» II. A 
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was certain, that by perfevering in a weftem coOrfe he *fhou!d arrive 
at the eaftem coaft of Afia, if he did not fall in with any intervening 
land*., a ' 

His difficulty was, to find the means to make the attempt, 

he himfettbeing* l f\poor and obfcure perfon. He firft propofed to un¬ 
dertake the difcovery Iii the fervice of his native city of Genoa; but the 
fenate'-treated it with ridicule. H* -next addrefied himfelf to John IT, 
king of Portugal, who, it is faid, kept him unfairly in fufpenfe, till a 
fhip, he had fecretly fent to attempt the difcovery, returned unfuccefs- 
ful, and then rejected his propofal. He n 65 ct appiidd th the court of 
Spain, where he folicited for eight years, during whtdh time he fent his 
brother Bartholomew on the fame errand to the court of England. Af¬ 
ter many ignorant obje&ions to his propofal by the Spamfh courtiers, he 
at length obtained three (hips, with ninety men. In Auguft 1492, he 
failed from Palos in Andalufia, and* in thirty-three days landed in one 
of the Lucay or Bahama Ifles, which he named St. Salvador (at prefent 
known by the name of Cat-Ifland), having failed 950 leagues diredtly 
well ward from the Canaries. He failed thence to the weftward, and at 
laft difcovered the great lfland df Cuba ; but he no where found the 
riches he hoped for, there being neither gold, manufactures, nor pro¬ 
duct found among the Ample and innocent natives; who had no poul¬ 
try, toxen, fheep, goats, fwine, hoffes, atfes, camels, elephants, cats, nor 
dogs, excepting a dumb unbarkin’g creature, refembliftg our dogs. Nei¬ 
ther had rhey any lemons, oranges, pomegranates, quinces, figs, olives, 
melons, vines, nor fug&r-canes; neither apples, pears, plumbs, ‘cherries, 
currants, goofeberrics, rice, nor any other com but maize, on which, 
and on caflada and other wild roots, and on fifh, they ufually fed, and 
occafionally on worms and other veamin bred in rotten trees; neither 
knew they the comforts of fire-light, either by oil, wax, or talloW-can- 
dlcs; nor had they any iron inftruments. Yet (fitch are the almoft mar¬ 
vellous effects of commerce and navigation, joined to a tropical climate) 
thole very ifles are, in our days, plentifully flocked with all lucli conve¬ 
nience, (the vine only excepted, which does not ufually thrive fo near 
the equator), which are long fince naturalized to their climate. It is 
true, that on the middle continent of America (which was not difcover- 
ed till the former part of the next century), the Spaniards found the na¬ 
tives of Mexico and Peru much more civilized than in any other part of 
America, whether lflands or continent; they had better houfes and tem¬ 
ples; they made a foit of cotton cloth; they had wooden fwords and 
fpears, hardened by fire, and pointed with flint; and although they 
had no iron, yet m Peru they had copper tools, inftruments, and veflels. 

* To find the way to the liaft Indie* was un- pofition of the eaftern parts of Afia tn the maps of 
donbtedly the object of Columbus; and lie was cn- Ptolemy, who ha* extended them eaftw ard to a pro* 

«miiaged to o.p«d the accomplilhment of it by the ditjious diftaree beyond their true fituation. Jtf. 
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Barren, thje-gtjeat Spaailhhiftorian of America, expxe&ly affirms, ‘ That 
‘ neither on. the costtinent, nor ifles of the Weft-Indies, ftarne tbo 

Spaniards' ufbaUy give to all America), were there either filk, wine, 
‘ fogar, olives, wheat, barley, or pu-lfo; aft which’ and many.-other 
* things, have been tranfplanied thither from Spam.’ Their own 
original prodtwftions were only tobacco, indigo, cochineal, cotton, gin¬ 
ger, cocoa, pimento, fundry ufeM drugs, and woods for dying, ftuh 
niture, pbyfic, and fhip and hou£b-buil<hng. Our Bntifh colonifts have? 
finee found plenty of ironftone, as atfo copper and lead mines. And it 
is from thofe two countries of Spam and Portugal, that Europe has been 
fupplied with that immenfe quantity of treafure, which has Jfo much en¬ 
riched and improved, it. From Peru and Mexico, as alfo from fome 
WefiWndia ifles, Europe has been fuppked with great quantities of ex¬ 
cellent materials for dying, (and above all, with that incompaiabie one 
of cochineal, hitherto peculiar only to Mexico), drugs, gums, colours 
and minerals for painters, preferved fruits of their own growth, gmger, 
Jamaica pepper (called pimento), tobacco, furs, fkms, and many excel¬ 
lent timbers; all which were originally m thofe countries, but which 
have, by the cultivation of the Europeans, been fince improved in qual¬ 
ity, and much incrcafed in quantity: So that, upon the whole, it may 
lie faid, that, even abftrafting from the gold and filveY of America, 
there has really been a greater acceflion of rich and ufeful materials for 
commerce introduced into it by the Europeans (their great improve¬ 
ments of American productions jointly confide red) than all America 
afforded, before it was known to Europe; all which, through the be¬ 
nignity of the climate, and the fertility of the virgin foil of America, 
have long fince repaid, and do ftill continue to Cupply Europe with 1m- 
menfe ufury. This, it is true, was alfo moftly the cafe with refpedt to 
many of the colonies fettled in. ancient times by the Arabians, Egyp¬ 
tians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, though perhaps not m lo emi¬ 
nent a degree as m the modern cafe of the plantation of ^America. 

Columbus, in his way homeward, called at che great and fine ifland 
of Efpanola (or Hifpamota), where he bartered bits ofglafs, frnall hawks 
bells, and fuch other tnfles, with the natives, for plates of virgin gold, 
which they wore* as ornaments, beaten into fiiape with a ftone, and made 
without melting or refining the ore, of which they were totally ignor¬ 
ant. Here he loft his beft ftup; and, leaving forty-nine of his men m a 
wooden fort, he returned to Spam, full of glorj, having been no longer 
than fix months and an half m making thefe difeovenes, from his let¬ 
ting out to his return 

That America could not have been much longer hid from the Europ¬ 
eans feems at leaft probable, by reafon that the ule of the magnetic 
needle in navigation was general, if not umverfal; more efpecially after 
the Portuguefo went fo far foutkward in their difeoveries on the weft 

A 2. 
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coafts of Africa, which, lying fo near to Brafil, any ftrong eafterly wind 
would hate brought them on that coaft, as was a&ually the cafe in the 
year 1500. There U alfo one part of our old continent which lies yet 
nearer to America than thd moil wefterly part of Africa does to Brafil, 
viz. the north part of Norway-Lapland, oppofite to New-Greenland, 
which is now known to be a part of the American continent: But the 
ifland of Iceland, known and peopled from Norway many centuries prior 
to the difcovery in queftion, is yet nearer to another part of America. 

Thus have we endeavoured, as briefly as confifled with perfpicuity, 
to exhibit the original grounds and a&ual accomphfliment of the difco¬ 
very of America by Columbus. 

1493.—Loaded with honours, titles, and applaufe, that now great man 
fet out m the following year on his fecond voyage to Hifpaniola, which 
continued to be the principal colony of Spain in America, until Cortes 
conquered the kingdom of Mexico in the year 1519. Thither Columbus 
now earned fifteen hundred men in feventeen ihips, with provifions and 
ammunition m abundance, and alfo feeds of various kinds, horfes, cows, 
hogs, &c. implements of hufbandry, and tools for working filver and 
gold mines; commodities for barter, and many other neceflary things. 
And as his forty-nine men, with their fort, were deftroyed, he now built 
feveral new fofts, and founded the prefent capital city of that ifland, 
which he named St. Domingo; but the numbers he brought with him 
now excited a jealoufy in the minds of the Indian caciques or princes, 
which engaged him in a bloody war with the numerous natives, a third 
part of whom were, it feems, deftroyed by the Spaniards m three or 
four years. By a tax of gold-duft, to be gathered by the natives out of 
their rivers and brooks, he amaflfed a good deal of treafurfc, which he 
lent home to his Catholic Majefty ; and he returned home in T496, to 
anfwer the accufations raifed agamft him by the Spanifti fettlers at Hif¬ 
paniola j which ifland, however, had not hitherto made Spain gainers 
upon the whole, by reafon of the very expenfive embarkations to it, and 
the maintenance of garrifons, 8tc. Pope Alexander VI, upon applica¬ 
tion from King Ferdinand the Catholic, granted him the fovereignty of 
this new world; and to prevent difputes between Spain and Portugal, 
he particularly confirmed to the Spanifh crown all the countries which 
they already had, or which they afterward fliould difeover, weft ward of 
a line drawn from pole to pole, at the dvftance of one hundred leagues 
weft of the Azores and Cape Verd ifles j but the king of Portugal, ob¬ 
jecting to that divifion, it was this fame year agreed between the two 
crowns, that the line of divifion (hould (according to Herrera, &c.) be 
removed 270 leagues farther weft; and that all that fliould be dilcover- 
ed eaft of it (hould belong to Portugal, and all weft of it to Spain; thofe 
two nations thus modeftly claiming an exclufive right to both the In¬ 
dies, and thereby effedually barring the reft of Chriftendom from all 
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future hopes of making any new difcoveries, eaft, weft, fouth, or north, 
in the whole habitable world ! 

In the fecond voyage Columbus vifited the confiderable ifle tif St. 
John de Porto Rico, where there was plenty of timber, but no Europ¬ 
ean grain; their bread being chiefly caflada root. There were faid 
to Have been wild grapes, but they never made wine of them ; they had 
alfo pimento and cotton. The Spaniards are laid to have deftroyed mod 
of the natives, very few now being left in that fine ifle, of late much 
negle&ed by Spain, although its fituation be extremely happy, between 
Hilpaniola on the weft, the Virgin and Canbbee lfles on the eaft, and 
Terra Firma fouthward; and its productions, natural and naturalized, 
faid to be equal to any of the other ifles, were they equally cultivated. 

From this year 1493, when they firft began to bring home any confi¬ 
derable quantity of treafure from America to Spam, to the year 1724, 
Uftariz, an eminent modern Spanilh author, aflerts, that the gold and 
filver brought home amounted to five thoufand millions of dollars or 
pieces of eight, being above twenty-one and an half millions yearly on 
a medium, equal to upwards of five millions Sterling yearly : Yet as all 
this treafure neceflarily goes out every year to other European nations 
for their manufactures and produd, with which Spain and its Indies are 
fupplied in immenfe quantities, fome have been of opinion, that it had 
been happier for Spain if ftie had never planted in America, without 
(he had at the fame time cultivated manufadures of all kinds, where¬ 
by (he might have not only kept much of her American treafure with¬ 
in herfelf for the fupport of her manufadures, but alfo thofe manu- 
faduics would, by a neceflary increafe of people, have contributed to 
make up the lofs of the native Spaniards tranfplanted in great numbers 
to America. 

Authors compute, that foon after the planting of Mexico and Peru, 
the quantity of money in Europe was doubled, in refped to what it 
was before; wherefore the rates or prices of all things were alfo doubled: 
which proportionably decreafed the profits of Spain by her Ameri¬ 
can" colonies. Baron Montelquieu is of opinion, that m about little 
more than 200 years, the fpecie or money of Europe has been doubled 
five times; and that it is now, to what it was before the Indian treafure 
came amongft us, as 32 is to 1. Yet this computation will probably teem 
much exaggerated to many, who know that a very great part of the 
filver annually brought from America has been every year tranfported 
to Eaft-India, from whence no part of it ever returns to Europe; nei¬ 
ther do the advanced prices of provifions, &c. at this time, bear any 
near proportion to that author’s luppofition. Before this grand dilcov- 
ery, the courts of princes in Europe had not the luftre of modem times, 
though more crowded with attendants, who however were fuftamed at 
a much fmaller charge than could be done m our days. But when 
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SpsiHK poured mwv Europe thofo t#!»&*r$s, Europ* ftw, p**t 

on a new face ; for Spain, having little p*o 4 w<ft, aad left manufodkifie 
of her own, conk} by no me^ns keep thofe- treasures to herfelf, but was 
obliged to ddperfe them among the m<we induftrvoui nations of Eu- 
rope, to pay for their own wants at home, and more especially for aj- 
moft the whole of their cargoes for America ; infomuch that it &<?n 
appealed that the for greater part qf the tijeafures. of Attica centered 
in the manufa&unng and trading countries of Europe. 

The archduke Philip, fovcreign of the Netherlands, having made 
peace with France, feemed left regardful to keep due measures with 
Henry VII king of England, with refpedt to the encouragement given 
by the duchefe dowager to the pretender called Perkin Warbeck. This 
provoked Henry to break off all commerce with the Netherlands, and 
to baanfli the Flemings out of England; whereupon the archduke ba- 
nifhed the Enghfh out of Flanders, which carried all the EngUlh trade 
diredtly to Calais; but this could not hold long, the trade being of 
equal conveniency to both parties. 

This fufpenfion of a diredt commerce with the Netherlands, gave the 
German Steelyard merchants a very great advantage, by their import¬ 
ing from their own Hanfe towns, great quantities of Flemifo merchan¬ 
dize into England, to the confiderable detriment of the company of 
Englifh. raerchants-adventurers, who were wont to import fuch diredly 
from the Netherlands; whereupon the London, journeymen, appren¬ 
tices, and mob, attacked and rifled their warehouses m the Steelyard; 
but tbofe rioters were foon fupprefl'ed, and duly putufhed. 

The manner of making prefents to ambafladors in thofe times was 
different from the modern more elegant one, though probably more ex- 
penfive. We find the ambafladors of Denmark, at their audience of 
leave of king Henry VII„ were ordered the following prefents, viz. To 
the chancellor of Denmark L. iqo, to the dodtor L.4Q, to the chan¬ 
cellor’s brother L.20 ; to the herald L,io.— [Fadera, V. vii, p. 516.] 

The fame year the alliance between England and Spam was renewed; 
and the marriage-contradl, made three years before, between Arthur 
prince of Wales and the infanta Catherine (with her portion of 200,000 
crowns), was now alfo confirmed. [Fade/a, V. xii, p. 517.] 

An adl of the Scottifh parliament, this fame year, diredts that fliips 
and bufies for the fifhery be built in all fea-ports, fo as none of them be 
under 20 tons burden ; and that they be provided with nets, &c. And 
that the magiftrates of thofe towns compel all idle peifons to lerve in 
them. 

1494.—-The Hanfeatic hiftorian Werdenhagen [V ii, part 4, p. 10.] 
acquaints us, that the powerful dukes of Brunfwick andLunenburg/havmg 
with a great force invefted the city of Brunfwick, the Hanfeatic league 
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fo 'dfe&ualy fupponrd that famous member of their confederacy, that 
they <effeCted an amicable compofitioni between both parties. 

In this fame year (according td^ir James Ware’s Annals of Ireland , 
fn 29.) the Irifii ftatotes were firft written m Englifh ; whereas the laws 
of former parliaments were in the old French tongue, and digefted into 
mils. 

The Scottifh parliament now made a law, obliging all workmen and 
tradefmen to fubrnit to the regulations of the civil magiftrates, with re¬ 
gard toihe prices of things fold by them, more efpecially of eatables 
and drinkables. Another Scottifh law of this year obliged all freehold¬ 
ers to put their eldeft Tons to fchools to learn Latin, and afterwards for 
three years to ftudy philofophy and law. 

Toward the clofe of this centufy, the excellent fcience of algebraical 
arithmetic began to be known in Europe ; a fcience which has proved 
extremely uleful in many parts of the mathematics, and 111 all calcula¬ 
tions for intereft, annuities for lives and terms, reverfions, difeounts, 
&c. The earlieft printed author on it was Lucas de Burgo, an Italian 
friar, whofe work was printed at Venice this year. It is laid an Arab¬ 
ian, named Geber, was the inventor of this noble art, about the year 
950; though fomc think that the Perfians, Indians, and Chmefe, had it 
much earlier ; while others again afcribe its invention to the Greeks, as 
far back as Plato’s time. 

King Henry VII, for the accommodation of fuch of his fubje&s as 
fhould trade to Italy with their Chips and merchandize, appointed Bene¬ 
dict and Laurence Bomuci, jointly and feparately, to be confuls and 
prefidents of the Englifh merchants at Pifa, and the places adjacent in 
Italy, upon the fame terms or allowance with former confuls, viz. one- 
fourth part of a ducat upon every 100 ducats. [ I'cedera , V. xi \, p 553.] 

1495.—Upon the death of Don Juan, the heir of the crown of Gaf- 
tile, the people of all ranks clothed themielves in white ferge; which, 
(fays Herrera) was the laft time that white mourning was ufed m Spain. 

Emanuel king of Portugal, about this time ordered all the Jews and 
Moors to leave hiskingdomby a prefixed time, or elfe to be perpetual flaves. 
The Moors immediately withdrew into Africa ; but from the Jews he 
took rll their children under fifteen year* old, and baptized them ; and 
the old ones were fo perpetually harrafled, perfecuted, and defignedly 
obftru&ed in iliur journey out of that country, that, to avoid the per¬ 
petual flavery intended, they outwardly confented to be baptized, but 
inwardly retained their old religion, and therewith doubtlefs an nrecon- 
eileable hatred to their perfecutors. [ Pujfendorf's lntroduditon to the Hif- 
tory of Europe.'] 

This year was aufpicious to the Britifh empire by a treaty being con¬ 
cluded for a marriage between James IV king of Scotland, and the lady 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII king of England, which laid the 
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foundation of an happy union of the two kingdoms; yet the dowery 
and portion were not adjufted till the year r 500, nor the contamination 
till 1504. [Feedera, xii, p. 572.]* 

1496.—After many fputual complaints and differences, and a long fuC- 
penfion of commerce between England and the Netherlands, during 
which, (fays Lord St. Albans), the merchants-adventurers, being a. 
ftrong company at that time, and well underfet with rich men, held out 
bravely, taking off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon’their hands for want of vent, a new and folemn treaty of 
peace, commerce, and alliance, was concluded between king Henry 
Vll and the archduke Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands, which, 
for its excellency and importance, was dignified by the Netherlanders 
with the name of tntercurfus magnus, both becaufe it is mote complete 
than preceding ones, and alfo to dignify it from the treaty that follow¬ 
ed in the 21ft >ear of the king (1506), which they called tntercurfus 
maks ; in fubfiance as follows. 

I ) Mutual liberty allowed on both fides to trade to each others do¬ 
minions, without afkmg for licence or paflport.—To cairy all manner 
of merchandize, whether wool, leather, vi&uals, arms, horfes, jewels, 
or any other wares, either by land or water, from Calais, England, and 
Ireland, to the countries of Urabant, Flanders, Hamaulr, Holland, Zea¬ 
land, and Mechlin, and fiom thefe provinces to Calais, England, and 
Ireland ; and that both parties may freely refort to and unload at all 
the cuftomary poits, and reload, and thence freely depart. 

II) Meichants, mariners, &c. may, on both fides, carry weapons of 
defence in their Ihips, and bring them on fhore to their lodgings, where- 
they (ball leave then l'words, daggers, &c. till they go onboard again. 

III) The filhers on both fides may freely filh on the feas, without 
any fife conducl alked *, and when driven into each others ports, by 
tempeft or other neceffity, they (hall be fafe there, and have free liber¬ 
ty to depart at pleufure, paying the cufiomary dues. 

IV) Pirates, and flaps of the enemies of either party, fha.ll not be 
permuted to rob, or otherwife injure the fubjedts of either paity m 
their refpe&ive havens and countries; nor to land nor fell there the 
giods or Ihips taken fi;pm either party. 

V) And to the end that captures of fhips, perfons, and goods, may 
hereafter ceafe between both parties, it is agreed, that fecuiit), to 
double the value of {hip and goods, be given by ihipmafters fetung 
out on a voyage, that they fhall not commit any piracy or robbery on 
the tabjedls of the other party. 

VI) The Ihips of either party, driven into the ports of the other 
party, by ftorm, enemies, &c. fhall remain there fafely, and may de¬ 
part again freely ; but they fhall not open nor unload their merchand- 
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The old law of the firft year of King James I, for garbling (pices and 
drugs in London, (which we did not judge worth while then to recite), 
being in length of time found to be not only ufelefs for the moft part, 
but often prejudicial, was now repealed: and an equivalent given to 
the city of London for the profits formerly made by the garbler's office, 
by laying a tax of 40 f yearly, to be paid to the chamberlain of London 
by all brokers, who, if a&ing as fuch without regular admittance, were 
now to forfeit L25. Neverthelefs, the lord mayor, aldermen, and com¬ 
mon council may, if they fo judge fit, appoint a perfon to be garbler ; 
who, at the requeft of the owner of any j'pices, drugs, &c. garbleable, and 
not otherwife, (hall garble the fame, for fuch fee as the lord mayor, &c. 
(hall appoint. 

In this fame year, the Britifti revenue being under the management 
of fo able and upright a lord-treafurer as the earl of Godolphm, the 
credit of the public was on fo good a footing, that it was judged advif- 
able to avail the nation thereof, by reducing the rate of intereft on the 
debt of two millions due to the Eaft-lndia company. Tins was done 
by a ftatute for afiuring to the Englifli company trading to the Eaft- 
Indies, on account of the united (lock, a longer time in the fund and 
trade.—And for railing thereby Li ,200,000 for her majefty’s occa- 
fions 
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Hereby the united company nrfW advanced Li,200,000 without any 
additional mtereft; * fo as for the whole capital, now confiding of 
L3,200,000, they fiionld thenceforth receive of the public but 5 per 
cent intereft, or Li6o,oool. per annum . * On condition, that the term 

* of their exclufive trade to India fliould be prolonged for fourteen 

* years and an half longer; that is to fay, whereas, by the law of 
‘ 1698, they were to be redeemable upon three years notice after 17H, 

‘ and repayment of principal and intereft, their redemption was now 

‘ prolonged to three years notice after Lady-day 1726 And for en- 
‘ abling the company to make good this loan to the public, they were 
4 by this a<ft impowered to borrow as for as Lr ,500,000 on bonds, over 
4 and above what they were legally impowered to do before, and alfo 
1 to make calls of money from their proprietors The proprietors of 
4 the I.7200 in feparate tiade, may ftill continue fo to trade till Mi- 
4 thaelmas 1711, when the united company may, on three years notice, 

* pay the fame ofF, whereby their privileges of trading ftiall be folely 
4 vefted m the company. By this a<ft, that part of the a<ft of the 12th 
4 of King William, which laid a duty of 5 per cent on goods exported 
4 to India, was to ceafe ftom Michaelmas 1714. And, in order that a 
4 fpeedy and complete union between the old and new companies might 
4 be effected, in purfuance of the indenture tripartite of the year 1702, 
4 the final determination of all matters in difference between the find 
4 companies, and the completing of their union was hereby referred 
4 to the earl of Godolphm, lord high treafurer of Great Britain, as his 
4 lordftup fliould think fit, by an award in writing, under his hand and 
4 leal. the whole to be completed, and the old company’s charter to 
4 be furrendeied, by Michaelmas 1708 ; after winch, the company’s 
4 fiile and title to be, The united company of mo chants of England trading 
4 to the EaJI-Indies.' f6 Ann. t 17 ] 

It is almoft needlefs to remark, that much clamour was raifed againft 
this renewal of the exclufn e privileges of trading to India, as w T as natu¬ 
rally to be expected, and had always before happened on every fuch ic* 
newal. Many pamphlets were publifhed for inducing the legiflatuie to 
lay that trade open , or, at lcaft, to let Bnftol, Liverpool, Hull, and 
othet great trading towns, into a propoitipnable fhare of it. It was plauf- 
■ ably faid, that it was hard, London alone fliould engrofs all this vaft 
commerce, whereas the Dutch Eaft-India company comprehended fix 
of their towns therein, in the year 1602, when that company was firft 
fettled 6n its pielent eftabhfliment. But the (at leaft equally plaufible) 
anfwer was, that, as it is a transferable flock, every perl'on m the three 
kingdoms might freely purchafe fliares therein. It is alfo needlefs far¬ 
ther to remark, that the like clamour was afterward renewed, as often, 
as the legiflature tyas applied to for a farther prolongation of their ex- 
4 
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clufive privileges; and this, probably, will continue to be the cafe m 
any future application for the like putpofe. 

To complete all that is needful to be known concerning the union of 
the two Eaft-India companies, we (hall here farther note, that the fol¬ 
lowing regulations were m confequence thereof made, viz. 

I) For every L100 old flock, there was given L100.8 10 flock 111 
the united company. 

II) Twenty-five one half per cent was made a call on the propnetors 
of the old company, for enabling them to be joined to the united one. 

IT!) The lemaining debts owing to, and eftc&s of, the old company 
weie veiled in truftees for'the benefit of the pioprictors of the old com¬ 
pany, who were fuch at the time of uniting with the new one. 

By a ftatute [6 Ann. c. 22] for continuing feveral dunes therein men¬ 
tioned, upon coffee, &c.; and for fecurmg the credit of the bank of 
England, &c. , it was, amongft many other points, enaded, * that dur- 
‘ mg the continuance of the governor and company of the bank of 
4 England, it fiiould not be lawful for any body-politic, cieded or to be 
4 ereded, other than the find governor and company of the bank of 
‘ England, or, for other perfons whatfoever, united or to be united m 
4 covenants or partnerlhip, exceeding the numbor of fix perfons, in that 
* part of Great Britain called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any 
‘ fum or fums of money on their bills or notes, payable,on demand, or 
4 m any lefs time than fix months from the borrowing thereof.’ The 
reafon afligned for this enadmg claufe, was, * that fome corporations, 

4 (notwithstanding the law of the 8th year of King William, [c. 19] 

4 by colour of their charters, and other gieat numbeis of perfons, by 
4 pietence of deeds or covenants, united together, had prefumed tobor- 
4 row great fums of money, and therewith to deal as a bank,' to the ap- 
4 parent danger of the cftabhlhed credit of the kingdom.’ 

This claufe was principally aimed at the mme-adventure company, 
who, contrary to law, had let up for banking, and lilued cafii-notcs, &c. 
us has been already related. 

This year the illand of Minorca, with its commodious luvcn of Poit- 
Mahon, and its flrong fort of St. Philip, belonging to Spam, was lubdu- 
ed by the Bntilh forces, commanded by Major-general Stanhope. By 
pofleflion thereof, (as Mr. Burchett, in lus Naval hillory obferves,) 

‘ we have the advantage of a goodly haibour, which, during the war, 

4 was exceeding ufeful to us, (as it may hereafter be on the like occa- 
4 lion) in cleaning and refitting fuch ol our llups as were employed m 
4 the Mediterranean. and not only magazines of (lores were lodged 
4 there for that purpofe, but fuch ofliceis weie appointed to relide on 
4 the place as weie judged requifite.’ 

The Fu ncli king intending this year an invafion of Scotland, for fup- 
poiting the pretender’s claim, there enfued a great demand, or run, 

A 2 
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as it is ufually termed, on the bank of England : and the credit there¬ 
of being fo nearly connected witl# that of the exchequer, the Lord-trea- 
furer Godolphm, for applying an effectual remedy thereto, fignified to 
the directors of the bank, that the queen would, for fix months, allow 
an mtereft of 6 per cent on their fealed bills, which till then bore only 

3 per cent. Moreover, his lordflup, and the dukes of Marlborough, 
Newcaftle* and Somerfet, and fundiy other lords, offered to advance to 
the bank confiderable fums of money : by which encouragement, and 
their making a call of 20 per cent on their capital, the bank was en¬ 
abled to weather that ftorm, and to preferve their credit. 

In the fame year, a like ftatute for the regifterof deeds, conveyances, 
wills, devifes, mortgages, &c. in the eaft-riding of Yorkfhire, was made, 
as had been made for the weft-riding of the fame county four years 
before, and for much the fame reafons as were affigned for that; only 
the neceflity of fuch a regifter is, m the prefent adt, exprefled fomewhat 
ftronger. It is therein faid, ‘ that the lands in the eaft-riding, and 

4 in the town and county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, being 
4 generally freehold, they may be fo fecretly transferred or conveyed 
4 from one perfon to another, that fuch as are lll-difpofed have it m 

* their power to commit frauds, and frequently do fo, by means where- 
4 of feveral perfons, who through many years mduftry m their trades 
4 and employments, and by great frugality, have been enabled to pur- 
4 chafe lands, or to lend monies on land fecunty, have been undone in 
4 their purchafes and mortgages, by prior and fecret conveyances, and 
‘ fraudulent incumbrances ; and rot only themfelves, but their whole 
' families thereby utterly ruined. All the provifions and claufes in this 

* a<ft, were hereby extended to the honors, manors, lands, and tenements, 

4 in the weft-riding of that county, the two former ads relating to it 
4 being found defective in feveral particulars * [6 Ann. c. 25.] 

Loud complaints being at this time made agamft the London pawn¬ 
brokers, on account of their grinding the faces of the poor by the ex¬ 
travagant ufury they took for pledges or pawns, even the moft mode¬ 
rate of them taking at leaft 30 per cent, and fome twice as much, an 
application was made to the crown for a charter to incorporate a num¬ 
ber of perfons of credit, which they obtained this year, under the name 
of the charitable corporation for lending money to" the induftrious, but 
neceflitous, poor at a moderate intereft. Yet, as their capital was but 
L36 ,ooo, they did not fufficiently extend their fcheme until the year 
1719, when feveral gentlemen of fortune came into it. Their condi¬ 
tions for lending were only 10 per cent, viz. 5 per cent as for mere m- 
tereft, and the other 5 per cent for fupporting the expenfe of the cor¬ 
poration, fuch as houfe and ware-houfe rent, falanes of officers and fer- 
vants, &c. In 1725 they obtained from the crown a farther augmen¬ 
tation of their capital, and foon after another: and their diredors pro- 
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ceeded to borrow large fums of money for the fupport of their fcheme. 
But, in a few years after, a difcovery was made of many and great 
frauds committed by their fervants, fuch as, loans on fictitious pawns, 
embezzlements, &c. which occafioned a parliamentary inquiry; the re- 
fult of which was, that by fuch frauds and mifmanagements, the corpo¬ 
ration had not effects fufficient to pay even but a fmall part of the mo¬ 
ney they had borrowed at intereit of a great number of perfons, many 
of whom were thereby reduced to great diftrefs j the whole amounting 
to 1,487,895.14. ioi, to anfwer which, there remained no more in 
money and other effects, than L.34,150 : 13 . x-j, excepting what might 
be recovered from the debtors of the corporation, which (fays the ftatute 
after-named) was then uncertain. Hereupon, the houfe of commons 
expelled fuch of their members as were directors thereof; molt of whom 
had, m other refpeCts, retained till then fair characters. And, in the 
year 1733, the parliament, [6 Geo. II, c. 35] granted a lottery for 
L5oo,ooo for the relief of fuch of the fufferers as fhould appear to five 
mafters in chancery, therein named, to be objeCts of compaflion; out 
of which La5 per cent was deducted, and in the following year diftri- 
buted amonglt the fufferers, amounting, after all the expenle of this 
lottery was deducted, to 9/9 per pound of their lofs, by an aCt of the 
8th of King Geoige II. c. 11. in 1734- Since which time, that lll-con- 
daCted corpoiauon retains nothing but its empty name. 

1709 —The general naturalization in England of foreign proteflants, 
has been varioufly reafoned upon by many perfons, in different periods. In 
the beginning of the year 1709, a bill was ordered into the houfe of com¬ 
mons for that end, in favour of winch, it was argued, that very great 
benefits would thereby accrue to Britain ; that the king of Pruflia, by 
inviting the French refugees to fettle m his dominions, had fertilized a 
barren and ill-peopled country, improved its trade and manufactures, 
and increafed his own revenues, &c. The preamble of the aCt, [7 Ann, 
r 5 ] for naturalizing foreign proteftants, therefor, obferves, that, 
whereas the me reale of people is a means of advancing the wealth and 
ffrength of a nation, it was therefor enacted,—I) that all perfons bom 
out of the ligeance of her majefty, who (hall take and fubfenbe the 
oaths, and the declaration of the 6th of this reign, fliall be deemed, ad¬ 
judged, and taken to be her inajefty’s natural-born l'ubjeCis : provided 
they lhall have received the facrament of the Lord’s lupper m fome 
proieftant or reformed congregation within this kingdom of Great 
Britain witlun three months before their taking the faid oaths, and 
lhall produce a certificate ligned by the perfon adminiftermg the faid 
facrament, and attefted by two credible witnelles. 

II) That the children of all natural-born fubjeCls, though horn out 
of the ligeance of her majefty, her heirs, and fucceflors, lhall be deemed 
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and adjudged to be natural-bom fubjeCts of this kiiigdom to all intents, 
conftruChons, and purpofes whatfoever. And, 

III) The like naturalization of foreign proteftants {hall take place in 
Ireland.* This law was faid to have been made with a particular view 
to the proteftant Palatines brought this year into England. 

For, in May in this fame year, near 7000 of the poor Palatines and 
Swabians, who had been utterly ruined, and driven from their habita¬ 
tions near the Rhine by the French, were, in compaffion of their mife- 
ry, brought over to England, and were foon after followed by more : 
but without any fettled or concerted plan for their eftablilhment any 
where Had they been all immediately tranfported to fome of our A- 
merican continental colonies, as fome propofed, they would before now 
have pioved a confiderable addition to our ftrength in thofe parts. 
Olheis propofed to fettle them m the New foreft of Hampfture, where 
land might be parcelled out for them by {hares or lots. It was doubt- 
leis an lll-condu&ed, though well-meant affair. However, being land¬ 
ed, there was a neceflity of keeping them from penlhing. A lufficient 
number of tents was ere&ed for them on Blacklieath, and near Camber¬ 
well, and a brief was granted for a collection for them throughout 
Great Britain. Some of them were taken into private families; 500 
families of them were fent into Ireland, where L.24,000 was granted by 
parliament for their fupport, 3000 of them were at length fent over to 
New-York, and fettled upon Hudfon’s river; many of whom being 
badly received there, removed to Pennfylvama, where they were moft 
kindly entertained by the quakers, which afterwards proved the means 
of drawing thither many thoufands of German and Switz proteftants, 
whcieby Pennfylvama is fince become by far the moft populous and 
flourilhing colony (for its ftandmg) of any m Bntifti America. 

During all this reign, the bank of England was found extremely con¬ 
venient and ufeful m lupportmg the national credit the better, there¬ 
for, to enable that corporation to be farther beneficial to the public, as 
well as to themfelvcs, by aflifling in railing the fupplies for the current 
fervice of the year 1709, the bank was encouraged to propofe to the 
houfe of commons a fcheme for circulating ,500,000 of exchequer 

bills : m which year, the whole fupply voted, amounted to above feven 
millions. An aCt of parliament, therefor, -jMfleeTin this year, ‘ for en¬ 
larging the capital ftock of the bank of |mg$md, and for railing a far¬ 
ther fupply to her majefty for the fervice*of. tne year 1709 ; wherein 
the ad for the firft eftabhihment of the and all the fubfequent 

ftatutes are in part recited. And that the banfc continues to permij: new 
fubfcnptions for the doubling of their prefent ftock of 1,2,201,171 : 10, 
■by felling their faid additional ftock at the rate of L115 for every L100 
foblcribed.’ [7 Ann. c. 7.] The whole was fubfenbed for between the 
* This clatife is farther explained by the 4 Geo. II, c.ti. A. 
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hours of nine in the morning and one in the afternoon on the firfl day 
of opening the fubfcription books. This was by foreigners efteemed a 
proof of the great wealth of the nation, more efpecially as near one 
million more would, have been fubfcnbed on the fame day, had there 
been room for it, fo great was the crowd of people coming with their 
money to the books. But, like the Eaft-India company, the bank 
hereby obliged themfelves to advance to the government L4.00.000, 
without any additional allowance of mtereft for that fum, winch made 
their original capital of Li ,200,000, at 8 percent, amount to Li ,600,000 
at 6 per cent mtereft, to commence from the ift of Auguft 171 t, be¬ 
ing their original yearly fund And as the bank had 6 pci cent per 
annum, difcount was theieby allowed them on the laid L4.o0.coo till 
the ill of Auguft 1711, for the money they were fo to pay in ; and the 
advance of 15 per cent on the fale of this additional (lock, enabled them 
to make this payment of L4oo,ooo to the public. 

Thus the bank capital, a part of which was only temporary, till now 
was - L2,201,171 ro o 

Which being now doubled, became - 4,402,343 o o 

And by the L400,oco now farther advanced, 400,000 o o 


The total was now to he, at 6 per cent intcreft, 4,802,343 o o 
In confideration of which fum of L40o,ooo, fo 
lent without any additional mtereft, their exclusive 
privileges as a bank were hereby prolonged to one 
year’s notice after the ift of Auguft 1732. But by 
the fame ftatute the bank obliged themfelves to 
pay off and qancel all the exchequer bills which had 
been before iffued, amounting, with their mtereft at 
6percent,*to - 1,775,027 17 10^ 

So that the total capital of the bank, by this ad, 
was - 6,577,370 17 ioj 

By this ad of parliament, the bank was to remain an eftabhfhed cor¬ 
poration (notwithftandilfe the ads of the 5th and 8th of King William) 
and all their former priviUg<sj were now confirmed, as alfo their origin¬ 
al annual fund of Li 00^000, tjmtii the whole L 1,600,000 lliould be 
paid off j and alfo the annuity of Li 06,501 13.5 after mentioned ; 
and till all the exchequer hills, to be made forth purfuant to this ad, 
Ihouldi be called in, as herein after mentioned, and payment made of 
the allowances for circulating the fame. Then, and not before, the 
corporation was to ceafe and determine. The laid Li 06,501 • 13 : 5’ 
was to be the mtereft, at 6 per cent, of the faid L 1,775,027 :17 . io£. 

* Notwith(landing the reduGion of the mtereft received from the government from aj/'t to fin per 
aent, the ba$k continued to make a dividend of nine per cent to the propi ictora. M. 
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The bank to be allowed 3 per cent per annum for circulating tjie faid 
millions of exchequer bills, which were alfo to be at a lilce mtereft 
of 3 per cent, or 2 d per L100 per day, except when they (hall be in the 
exchequer, or in the hands of the receivers or colledors of any taxes, 
cuftoms, &c. payable to her majefty. The bank might make calls on 
their members for enabling them to circulate the faid exchequer bills. 
The bank might make dividends to their members, of their principal 
or capital flock, (as they afterward did of the faid Li,775,027:17 : io|), 
which principal flock, however, fhall always remain at leafl equal to all 
the debts they fhall owe; otherwife, the particular members receiving 
fuch dividends fhall be anfwerable, fo far as fuch dividends fhall ex¬ 
tend. The reft of this long ad relates to the duties and taxes to be 
Taifed for a fund for paying the intereft on the above principal fums. 

About this time, and probably in imitation of the bank of England, 
the government of France projeded a royal bank for the circulation of 
their mint bills. But the fcarcity of money in France rendered the 
fcheme abortive. 

By a printed paper in the author’s collections, taken from a report to 
the houfe of commons, we have the following accurate account of the 
revenue of the cuftoms of Great Britain for the year 1709, viz.' 

The grofs amount of the cuftoms was - L2,319,320 o o 

From which dedud, 

Salaries and incidents, L.152,184 12 1 

Drawbacks on foreign goods, 717,190 17 2 

Bounty-money for corn export¬ 
ed, - - 36,027 1 4 

Allowances for damages and over¬ 
entries, - - 57,07 5 15 oi- 

Portage paid to mailers of {hips, 3,358 19 6 

- 965*837 o o 

Net amount of the cuftoms in the year 1709,* Li ,353,483 o o 
]n D’ Avenant’s report to the commiffioners of accounts, [part 1. p. 
32. London, 1712,] he gives the importation of'tobacco from America 
into England, at a medium of ten years, ending in 1709, viz. 

Impoi led pounds weight, on a medium, yearly, 28,858,666 

Exported, on a like medium, - - 17,598,007 

Confumod at home, (pounds weight), - - 11,260,659 

Tins yeui the Briufli houfe of commons took the African trade into 
their confiderauon, and in a grand committee refolved, that, as that 
trade was more especially ncceflary for the Bntifh American planta¬ 
tions, it ought to be fiec to all her majefty’s fubjeds, in a regulated, 

* See the year 17 ry. £ 
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THE firft event demanding our attention in the year 1783 was a 
moil aufpicious and important one, the conclufion of the prelimin¬ 
ary articles of peace, which was accomplifhed on the 20* day of 
January at Paris by Mr. Fitzherbert with the comte de Vergennes for 
France, and with the conde de Aranda for Spain. The Dutch, as they 
were the laft in getting into the war, were now as backward in getting 
out of it: they demanded advantages which could not be granted, and 
even fet up a claim of indemnification for the Ioffes they had fuftained. 
In confequencc of fuch inadmiifible pretenfions, no preliminary treaty 
was concluded with them: but they were comprehended in the agree¬ 
ment for an immediate general cefiation of hoftilities: fo that they were 
in fad at peace, though they feemed unwilling to acknowlege it. 

It "was ftipulated in the preliminary treaty, that all prizes, which 
£hould be taken in the Channel or the North fea within twelve days, 
in the Mediterranean or in the Ocean as far as the Canary iflands 
within one month, beyond the Canaries as far as the Equinodial line 
in two months, and in all more remote parts of the world m five 
months, fhould be freely reftored. 

Though the adjuftment of the jarring and intricate interefts of fo many 
powers, as were engaged in this war, protraded the negotiations for the 
peace till the month of September, yet, as the ground-work of it was 
now concerted, and as all the parties henceforth aded in all refpeds as 
if tne peace were definitively fettled, I think it will fcarcely be confider- 
Vol. IV. A 
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ed as an anticipation to give at once a brief abridgement of the treaties 
in this place. 

By the treaty with France 

Article 4) Great Britain was maintained in, the poffeflion o£ New¬ 
foundland and the adjacent iflands, agreeable to the thirteenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, except thofe of S t Tpierre and Miquelon, which 
were fully ceded to France. 

j5) In order to prevent the difputes inevitable in a concurrent filhery, 
it was agreed, that the French ihould enjoy the filhery on the coaft of 
Newfoundland from Cape S'. John in 50° north latitude to the north 
point of the ifland, and thence along the well fide to Cape Raye, which 
is the fouth-weft corner of it. * 

6) The French were alfo to enjoy the filhery in the Gulf of S'. Lau¬ 
rence, as agreed on in the fifth article of the treaty of Paris in 1763. 

7) In the Weft-Indies Great Britain reftored to France the ifland of 
S'. Lucia, and ceded the ifland of Tobago, ftipulating that the proteft- 
ant inhabitants of thofe iflands fhould not be molefted on account of 
their worfhip, and that all Britifh fubjedts fhould retain their pofleflions, 
upon the fame titles and conditions by which they had acquired them, 
or have liberty, within eighteen months after the ratification of the de¬ 
finitive treaty, to fell their eftates (but only to French fubje&s) and re*- 
move from the iflands, without any reftraint upon their perfons or 
property, unlefs onr account of debt or criminal profecutions. For the 
greater fecurity of the inhabitants of Tobago the king of France agreed 
to abolifh the droit d'aubaine in that ifland *. 

8) France reftored to Great Britain the iflands of Grenada, and the 
Grenadines, S'. Vincent, Dominica, S'. Chriftophers, Nevis, and Mont- 

, * In the preliminary treaty there was no ftipu- Guadeloupe and ita dependencies when in our 
lation for the abolition of the droit d'aubaine in be- poffeflion, and that hia impartiality and benevol- 
half of the Britiih inhabitant!: and the negleft of ence to the French inhabitanta on that ocoafion 
it produced no fmall conilernation among fuch of were lo well known at the court of France as to 
the proprietor! of that ifland as were then in Britain, hare confiderable influence m obtaining a very 
and the mortgagees, who had lent above half a favourable aafwer to his application, whereby the 
million of money on the fecurity of eftates m it; droit d'aubaine was abohihed m Tobago, as it vu 
for, by the laws of France, the effects of all per- alio by the fame edift (dated in June 1783) m 
font, not fubje&s, dying in any of the French do- S'. Lucia and French Guyenne. The king 
minions, were feized for the ufe of the king by moreover gave a declaration, that all obligations 
virtue of the droit d'aubaine, without paying the contrafted under tbe Britiih laws ihould be held 
fmalleft regard to the rights of alien heirs or ere- good, and that the courts of juftice ihould be in- 
ditors. Thofe gentlemen being informed by the nrufted to aft accordingly ; terms much more ft- 
minifter, that be could do nothing for them, neat vourable than thofe granted to the French inha . 
determined upon trying what could be done at the bitants of Grenada, flu. at the peace of 1763, and 
court of Fiance, and requefted of General Mel- which, moreover, /how, that a liberal and benevol- 
ville, lately the govcmor.general of the Ceded ent conduft to a conquered enemy is ranch truer 
iflands, of which Tobago was one, and Mr. policy than rigorous treatment and cruel confifca- 
Youog (now Sir William Young) to undertake tions. And tnus it was that the abolition of the 
the fdiciution of relief for them. It was a for- droit cTaubmt came to be infetted in die definitive 
tunate cJrciunftance for them, that General Mel- treaty,. 

ville bad been governor of the French ifland of sa 
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ferrat, with the lame ftipulations in favour of the Freneh fubjedls fettled 
in them, that were provided for the Britifh fubje&s in S*. Lucia and To¬ 
bago, by the preceding article. 

9) On the Coaft of Africa Great Britain ceded to France the River 
Senegal, rad its dependencies with the forts of S‘. Louis, Podor, Galam, 
Arguin, and Portendic j and reftored the illand of Goree. 

10, 1 r) And France guaranteed to Great Britain the pofleflion of* 
Fort James and the River Gambia, together with the enjoyment of the 
gum trade on the coaft, extending from the River S*. John to the Bay 
of Portendic, but without forming any permanent fettlement; and it 
was agreed, that commiflaries, appointed on both fide*, fhould fix the 
boundaries of the two nations. 

12) Both nations were to have equal liberty of reforting to the reft 
of the coaft of Africa, as formerly. 

13) In th^lfeft-Indies Great Britain reftored to France all the fettle- 
ments taken m tnl courfe of the war in Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, with 
the liberty of furrounding Chandernagore with a ditch for carrying off 
the waters, and engaged to fecure to the fubjedts of France, whether in 
a company or as individuals, a fafe, free, and independent, trade on the 
coafts of Orifla, Coromandel, and Malabar, as it was carried on by the 
French Eaft-India company. 

14) Britain alfo reftored to France Pondicherry and Karical, and en¬ 
gaged to fecure the two diftri&s of Velanour and Bahour to Pondicher¬ 
ry as an additional diftridt, and alfo to Karical the four Magans bor¬ 
dering upon it. 

15) Mahe and the fadlory at Surat were alfo reftored to the French, 
with liberty to condudt their trade on that fide of India, agreeable to. 
the principles eftablifhed in the thirteenth article. 

16) It was agreed, that, if the allies in India of either power fhould 
refufe to accede to the pacification after receiving four months notice, 
they fhould thenceforth have no further afliftance on either fide. 

17) The article in the treaty of Utrecht relating to Dunkirk was en¬ 
tirely given up. 

18) It was agreed, that commiflaries fhould be appointed on both 
fides for fettling new arrangements of commerce between the two na¬ 
tions on the bafis of reciprocity and mutual convenience, which fhould 
be concluded within two years after the 1“ of January 1784. 

There are fix other articles, which relate to the time fixed for effedling 
the refliitutions, the Kecifion of difputable prizes, &c. 

To the treaty each of the fovereigns fubjoined a declaration, expreffc 
ive of his fincere defire to prevent all mifunderftandings refpe&ing the 
Newfoundland fifhery. The king of Great Britain engaged, that the *• 
French fhould meet with no interruption in the exercife of the tempor¬ 
ary fifliery granted to them, or in cutting wood for repairing their fcafr 
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folds, hats, and fiflung veflcls; thju their fcaffold* fhould not he injured 
during their abfence in the winter,* anti that the fixed fettlements made 
by Bntifh fubje<fts fhould be removed from thgtpart of thecoaii allott¬ 
ed to*the French, who-fhould not, however, m at liberty to pftfs the 
winter upon the ifland. both kings agremi, that the rnid chlnhei be¬ 
tween Newfoundland and the ifiands of S'/Pierre and Miquelon fhould 
be. the boundary of the fifhery of thp two nations in that part; and that 
thafe two ifiands fhould be ufed only as a flicker for the French fifher- 
men. And the king of France engaged, that neither tfeofe ifiands nor 
the ditch of Chandernagore fhould ever, give any caufe of umbrage to 
the court of Great Britain. Both kings finally expreffed their defire, 
that the commercial arrangements, to be adj Lifted according to the new 
ftate of afFairs, fhould be conduced in the fpirit of conciliation, and be 
productive of reciprocal accommodation and advantage, Mid that all the 
commercial privileges, provided to the fubjeCts of ep|jjr by former 
treaties, fhould be preferved, and augmented if poflibl^' 

By the treaty with Spain 

Articles 4, 5) Great Britain ceded to Spain the ifland of Minorca and 
the province of Weft Florida and alfo Eaft Florida, the Britifh inhabit¬ 
ants being allowed eighteen months after the exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty to fettle their affairs, and remove themfelves and their 
effeCts, free of any reftraint, unlefs on account of debts or criminal pro- 
fecutions; and, if that time fhould be found infufficient, the king of 
Spain promifed to grant them a reafonable prolongation of it. 

6) The right of cutting and flnpping logwood, building houfes and 
magazines (but no fortifications) together with a free fifhery in the ad¬ 
jacent fea, was fecured to the fubje&s of Great Britain on that part of 
the coaft of the Bay of Honduras comprehended between, the River 
Balize (or Wallis) on the fouth fide, and the Rio Nuevo and the Rio 
Hondo on the north fide, the fovereigmy of the country ftill remaining 
to Spain. All the Britifh fettlers on every other part of the Spanifh 
main, or the ifiands dependent upon it, were ordered to repair to the 
diftriCl allotted for them within eighteen months after the exchange of 
the ratifications, for which purpofe the Spanifh governors fhould be or¬ 
dered to affift them with every poffible convenience for their removal 
to the Bay of Honduras, or elfewhere. 

7) Spain reftored to Great Britain New Providence and the reft of 
(he Bahama ifiands, the Spanifh fubje&s having the fame indulgence 
with refpeft to fettling their affairs, which was ftip&ated for the Britifh 
fobjeds in Minorca and Florida. 

The ninth article contains the. lame words, which are in- the eight¬ 
eenth article of the treaty with France; after which follow three other 
articles for fixing the terms of reftitution, &c. and declarations were 
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alfo added on both fides, expreflive of the defire of the fovereigns to 
cftablifh commerce on the moft favourable footing for both nations. 

.By thfe treaty with the United ftates of America 

Article, 1 )His Britannic Majefty acknowleged the United ftates, viz. 
New Hampflurir, Mafiachufets bay, Rhode ifland and'Providence plan¬ 
tations, Connedlicut, New%ork, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to 
be free, fovereign, and independent, ftates > and relinquilhe^all claans 
to the government, property, or territorial rights, of them. , * ‘ 

2) The boundary was fixed to commence from the River S'. Croix, 
and to proceed from the fource of it *, by feveral positions, which will 
be much better underftood by a glance upon the map of the United 
ftates than by verbal defcription, to the great lakes, through the middle 
of them, and weft from them to the Lake of the Woods, whence the 
boundary joins the River Miffiffippi, and proceeds down the middle 
ftream of it to 31° north latitude, whence it breaks off, in a line nearly 
eaft, to the head of the River S'. Marys, and proceeds down that river 
to the Atlantic ocean, which forms the eaftern boundary, comprehend¬ 
ing all iilands within twenty leagues of the coaft, except thofe belong¬ 
ing to the province of Nova Scotia. 

3) It was agreed, that the people of the United ftates fliould continue 
to enjoy unmolefted the right to take fifh of every kind on the Great 
bank, and on all the other banks, of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of S'. 
Laurence, and all other parts of the fca, where they ufed to fifh former¬ 
ly ; and alfo that they fhould have liberty to catch fifti on thofe parts of 
the coaft of Newfoundland ufed by Britifh fifhermen (but not to dry 
or cure them on that ifland) and alfo on the coafts of all other- parts of 
the Britifh dominions in America, with liberty to dry and cure fifh in 
any of the unfettled bays, harbours, and creeks, of Nova Scotia, Mag¬ 
dalen iflands, and Labrador, fo long as the fame remain unfettled, and 
no longer, except by permifiion of the inhabitants- f. 

4) It was agreed, that the creditors on either fide fhould meet with 

* no lawful impediment to the recovery of the full value in fterling mo¬ 
ney of all bona-fidA debts. 

3) It was agreed, that the congrefs fhould eameftly recommend it to 
the legiflatures of the different ftates to reftore all property taken from 
individuals for their attachment to the caufe of Great Britain, they re- 

* Which of the fmnd brartebea of tbt, tWer 4 without the knowlege of the, French minifteri, 
wan to be taken for the Ijpundary, became a doubt- ■ 4 , and contrary to orders from Congreft, fnddenly 
fcl queftion, which recoined the appointment of 4 figqed the provifioradartidee with our negotiator, 
comraiflhries on both fide* to decide it. The Nile 4 who (ignorant of the above circtlromance, al- 
of Egypt n not the only river, which haa puzzled 4 though known to many at Paris) had explained 
people to fay, where it ita head ? * that he Waa ready-, to ftgn on any term*, and 

f 4 France did not intend, the, American ftatea 4 readily gave up the Newfoundland finery.* 

* mouklhaven (hew flfthe Newfoundland,6A*ry» {L,rd S&t£cfd r t Oifinathnc.m tie comment of 
4 which, it ia faid, coming to the knowlege of-the America, p. 6 g,/xfa td.] 

* American commiffionen, they immediately, and 
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funding to the pofleflors of their eftates the' bona-fide price (where any 
may have been given) which they may have paid fdr,fuchian4fr 

6) It was declared, that no further' confifc&ttoftS fhould.be made, or 

profeeutions commenced againft any perfon for Jhe .part taken by him 
m %he war, and that thofe, who were in confinement on fuch charges, 
(hould be let at liberty. f m 

7) The Britifh forces were with all convenient fpeed to evacuate 
every poft> place, and harbour, within the territories of the United 

g^latds, without deftroying or carrying off any property of the American 
inhabitants. 

8) The navigation of the Mifliflippi, from its fource to the Ocean, 
was declared to be free and open to the fubjetfts of Great Britain and the 
citizens of the United dates *. 

Thus was a period put to the (laughters and the deflations of war * 
thus were the enemies of Great Britain gratified with the accomplifh- 
ment of their defires, the difmemberroerit of chelBritilh empire: and 
thus was Britain relieved from the burthen of the greateft part of her 
American colonies. 

The terms of the pacification were, as ufual, cenfured in parliament 
by thofe, who were not admitted to have any hand in it, and defended 
by the miniftry. The treatment of the loyahfts of America, who were 
left to the generality, or mjrcy, of the feveral Hates, and the abandon¬ 
ment of the Indians, hitherto accudomed to look up to Brjyfain as the 
greateft power upon earth, were loudly execrated. The boundaries of 
the United ftates with the provinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia were 
faid to be fo fettled, that the forts and palfes, necefiary for fecuring the 
fur trade, were unnecefiarily given away. The navigation of the Mif- 
liflippi, referred to us by the treaty, Was reprefented as ufelefs and 
abortive f. The ceflion of Florida, the reftitution of S'. Lucia, and, in 
Ihort, every fingle article in favour of the other powers in any quarter 
of the globe, were feverely reprehended ; as if we bad had it in our own 
power to recover all our lofles in the war, and alfo to retain all our con- 
quefts. Dunkirk, that old bone of Contention, was now reprefented as 
a port of the greateft confequence, capable of containing twenty or 
thirty (hips of a formidable fize, of deftroying our commerce, of con¬ 
trolling England in the Channel, and of attacking her in the very 
mouth of the Thames. 

In defence of the peace the minifters obferved, that the loyalifts 
might be rendered eafy and comfortable without any^wafte of blood, 
and at a trifling expenfe, if they foonld not be received into the bofom 

* The definitive treatiee were figned at Pari* the mouth of the riven the palfege of any veil'd, 
on th# 3 d of September. ■ belonging to'either of* them, to -or from the fee 

It mud certainly be acknowieged* that*, da, rnuft fepeed on the pWafure of thepower, in-whole 
neither Great Britain nor the United ftate* poffeft dominion* the ewry of it lie*. 
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of their own country. It was proper to avoid all harOi difcuftlons with- 
America, and to lay the foundations of an affe&ion and unity, which 
Would termiri^te in a grand commercial intercourse, and in a com¬ 
munication of mutual greatnefs and felicity, which might endure for 
ages to come. -The retention of* the forts in the back country would 
be attended with an enormous expenfe to no purpofe, and would infall¬ 
ibly lay the foundation of new quarrels with America. It was alleged, 
that the whole province of Quebec was no objedt for the continuation 
of any war, much lefs fuch a one as we had been engaged in : the value } 
of the goods imported from' it was only about '£$0,000 a-year, while 
the government of it in fix years had coft almoft fix millions. But the 
trade of the province was not given away : it was only divided in a man¬ 
ner advantageous to Britain. Rivalfhip would advance the fpirit of 
commerce, which monopoly never can do * : and it muft be remem¬ 
bered, that’the fur of the heaver is vaftly more valuable in the north¬ 
ern, than in the foutffern, parts of the country. It was alleged, that the 
exclufion of the Americans from the Newfoundland fifhery muft be 
an endlefs fource of animofity and contention, and was in fadt impof- 
fible to be accompliihed. There are two feafons for the Newfoundland 
fifhery. 'The firft in February, which is lefs important, muft be aban¬ 
doned to the Americans; for no (hips from Europe can be there fo 
early f. And as to the fecond, and more important, fifhery in May and 
June, it coul 4 not be refufed to the Americans, who had formerly en¬ 
joyed it, without indicating the moft rooted hoftility to them ; and for 
a liberty of fo little importance to Great Britain, it would be moft ab- 
furd to facrifice all our hopes of the benefits to be derived from the 
friendfhip of America f. As to the independence of America, which 
fotne had denied the power of parliament to alienate, it was obferved, 
that nothing was given to the Americans by the treaty, but what they 
had already enjoyed for feveral years. 

The celfion of Weft Florida, already in the pofleffion of Spain, and 
the refignation of Eaft Florida, were juftified by the neceffity of affairs, 
and the apprehenfion of contefts with America upon their account, if 
we retained them: and it was afferted, that they were fully compenfat- 
cd by the reftoration of the Bahama iflands. 

' * But the monopoly of one nation againft an- to obferve, bow very oppositely the value of our 

*" other, if fuch may be called a monopoly, is very foreign poffeffions and bihencs lias been cftimated 
different from the monopoly of individuals or ex. according to the circumtlam.es of the times. The 
clufive companies againft a whole nation, of which great earl of Chatham had a very different opinion 
they conftitnte but a minute part. of the Newfoundland filhery, when he afferted, 

' f But, granting that ihips from Europe cannpt that the exclufive right to it, was an objeft worthy 
be there iu time, are not the people of Nova Scotia of being contdled by the extremities of war — 
lltll nearer than thofe of the United ftates i And the now-flighted province of Quebec was 

X Does not the fame argument hold good for trumpeted forth as of the greateft value and »m«- 
eranting them every other privilege which they portance in the preceding war. 
formerly enjoyed as Bntiflt fuhje&s ? It is curious 
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It was affirmed, that the portion of the coaft of Newfoundland, taken 
'from the French by the treaty, was more valuable than the additional 
portion refigned to them on the weft fide; and that the fiih are larger, 
more plentinil, and alfo more eafily cufod, onthe coaft marked out as the 
exclufive property of the Brkifh nfoermen/^han on the weftem coaft, 
where the fogs are more prevalent. In the Weft-Indies the loft of To¬ 
bago was palliatedby the confideration, that it was unhealthy j and the re- 
f Iteration of S‘. Lucia was well recompenfed by the recovery of fix fugar 
iflands taken from us. > Senegal and Goree were reprefented as"‘exceed¬ 
ingly Unhealthy, and as objects of little importance in refpeCt of com¬ 
merce *; and, as they previoufly belonged to the French, they had 
the beft title to them. But the River Gambia being navigable for fe- 
veral hundred miles, and near the Gold coaft, might lead to profpe&s 
of benefit: and the trade of all the reft of Africa'was ftill open to Brit¬ 
ain. The ceflions to France in the Eaft-Indies were vindicated by the 
fituation of the Britifb affairs in that part of the world, and ftill more 
by the diftrefied ftate of the Eaft-Indi% company’s finances both at home 
and abroad, which peace alone could reftore to any degree of profperity. 
The mortifying conditions with refped^. to Dunkirk,. irripofed upon 
France by former treaties, were truely argued to he of no ufe, hut to 
exafperate a neighbour againft us: and it was deferibed as a port of no 
confequence, incapable of receiving large (hips, but extremely well 
adapted for carrying on the Englilh and Irifti trade to the Cow countries, 
a branch of commerce of acknowleged great importance. 

Such were the principal heads of the parliamentary cenfures and de¬ 
fences of the pacification. ~ * 

At this time many people apprehended, that it would be impofiible 
for Great Britain ever to recover from the diftrefs brought upon her 
by the enormous accumulation of debt created by the war, and by the 
total privation of the* American trade, which, it was fuppofed, would go 
entirely among the other nations of Europe, efpecially thofe who had 
been allied with America ip the war f. Some went even fo far as to 
forebode, that our commerce muft foon be at an end, and confequently 
our maritime power be annihilated. But, from conjectures and melan¬ 
choly apprehenfions, let us turn our eyes to faCts, the review of the paft 
being the only jule given to man for judging of the future. 4 In the 
4 courfe of former hoftilities,’ fays Mr. Chalmers, in his judicious Efti* 
mate of the comparativeJlrengtb qf Great Britain, ed- 1794] 4 we 

4 have feen our navigation and commerce prefled down to a certain 
4 point, whenee both gradually rofe/ even before" the return of peace" 
“ removed the incumbent preffure. All this an accurate eye may per- 

* For a very different account of Senegal in heat of the war, American tfottfnmption was flip* 
t 1 e year 1763, fee V. 375. plied by Britiih manufacture*. 

f We have already feen, that, even during the " a 
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THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS 


(PART I) 

The Commercial Transactions of the Antient Nations, and after¬ 
wards more particularly of the British Kingdoms, their Manufactures, 
Fisheries, Navigations, Arts, &c. from the cailiest Accounts to the 
Discovery of America, by Christopher Colon in the year 1492 , com¬ 
posed from the most authentic Original Historians, and Parliamen¬ 
tary and other Public Records, published and in manuscupt 




ANNALS 


OF 

COMMERCE. 


Commerce exchanges what we have to fpare for what we want, 
in whatever parfcof the world it is produced J and it enables agricultors, 
labourers, manufadurers, feamen, and, in fhort, every defcription of 
induftrious people, to live comfortably and independently upon their 
own-acquifitions. The animation, which it gives to manufactures, 
biing&jOn a divifion of labour, whereby they are carried to a degree of 
perfe<3|on, nbt Qtherways attainable, and makes the purchafc of every 
ar'tic^|:oif^miv^ly?MftprtjO Ch#individual, for whom a hundred thou- 
' fand hands, difperf^-^CiuA^rfurfaee of the globe^are. employed in 
providing f8od, lodging, clofrnng, arldt-other-neceffaiSp^cohiforts, and 
enjoyments. Without commerce every fomily mull be agricultors for 
tliemfelves, and for thcmfelves only . and they mult alfo build their own 
houfes, or rather huts, make their own furniture, their own clothes, 
and every article, they Hand in need of. Some wretched nations in 
this molt abjed ftate of lavage life exilt, even at this time, in parts of 
the world hitherto fcarcely ever vifited by navigation. In a country 
deftitute of commerce fuperior talents are' of little value, and induftry 
would toil in vain : a redundance of produce is ufelefs; a deficiency is 
death/- tyit wherever commerce extends its beneficial influence, every 
country, W&ich is acceilible, is m fome degree placed on a level With re¬ 
lied to tl*e fupply of provifions, the ncceflaries, the comforts, "and the 
elegancies, of life. 

The origin" of commerce, if we, j&Jmpi clicnd under that name the 
■ .Ample exchanges, which took place, as loon as different talles, or talents, 
direded people to employ their induftry in different purfuits, muft un¬ 
doubtedly be nearly co*evai with the creation of the world. As paftur- 
» A 
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age and agriculture were the only employments of the fir ft men, fo cat¬ 
tle and flocks,^nd the fruits of the earth, were the only objeCts of the 
firft commerce, 01, more properly lpeakmg, of that fpecies of it known 
by the name of batter. The invention of manufactures enabled the 
more ingenious and mduftnous members of the community to add to 
their own comfort and convenience, and alfo, by difpofing of the pro¬ 
ductions of their labour and ingenuity, to acquire an addition to the 
produce of their own fields, or their own flocks, which rendered them 
comparatively rich. We are not fufficiently informed of the flare of 
mankind in the earlieft ages to know, whether there were any, who be¬ 
llowed their whole time and attention upon manufactures, or, in other 
words, followed trades or profeflions; whether their exchanges were 
extended beyond the near neighbourhood of the aCtual producers, and 
conducted by a clafs of people devoting their attention to fuch bufinefs, 
whom we call merchan is ; or whether any univerig,l ftandard or me¬ 
dium, which we call money, was then invented. 

We find, however, m the very brief lufiory, which we have, of the 
ages preceding the flood, a few fhort notic« 9 , which infer, that fome 
progrel's had been made in manufactures during that period. The 
building of a city, or village, by Cain, however mean the houfes may 
have been, fuppofes the exiftence of fome mechanic knowlege. The 
mufical mftruments, as harps and organs, the works m brafs and in 
iron (the moft difficult of all metals in the application of i^to Jffts fer- 
vice of mankind) made by the following genWupns *, ftitfw, that the 
arts were confiderably advanced : but ^bdvf^alr the cenftru&ion of 
Noah’s ark, a flap of three decks, coverec^ajd-ovenjfwith pitch, and vaft- 
ly huger than *aiy modernJpjFogt of naval architecture, proves, that 
many feparate trades were tried carried on ; for it can by no means be 
iuppofed, that Noah and his three fons could colleCtand prepare the vaft 
quantity and variety of materials, and alfo tools, necefiary for carrying 
on fo ftupendous a fabric, had there not been people, who made a trade 
of fupplymg them m exchange for commodities, or perhaps for money. 

The enormous pile of budding, called the Tower of Babel, was con- 
ltruCted of bricks, the process of making which appears to have been 
very well underftood f. 

Some learned aftronomers are perfuaded that the celeftial obfervations 
ot the Chinefe reach back to 2249 years before the commencement of 
the Ghriftian sera f:. And the celeftial obfervations made at Babylon, 

* hhiamah, tlit filler of Tubal-cain, is faiil by mg that perhaps-imaginary princcfs, or godihfs. 
fome aulluii* to ltave invei ted, or praibftd, wool. Thee Lieutenant IVilJortFt Differ tat ton on Scmuanus, 
eaiding, fpinning, weaving, Ac. but, I believe, from the Hindu facred books, in the rljutltc re- 
without any fufficunt authority. fearcht j, V iv.] 

f I fay nothing ot the wonderful buildings, % The arguments for and agamlt the genuine* 
fleas, and armies, afenbtd to Scmiiamn., beta life relb of theft obfeivations are given by Montucla, 
i* 1. linpolhblt to Lnow a.iv thing ccitatn concern* Htft. tie tact''emit iques, V. l> p. 385. 
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and contained in a calendar of above nineteen centuries, which was tranf- 
mittcd to Greece by Alexander, reach back to within’ififteon years of 
thofe afcribed to the Chrnefe. The difcovery of this valuable Lienee 
was attributed by European writers to a deified king of Babylon, whom 
they call Jupiter Belus. [. Anjlot . de Calo, c. 12. *— Pint. Ihjl. not. L. vi, 
c. 26.] 

The Indians appear to have had obfervations fully as early as the Ba¬ 
bylonians. \Bailly, yIJIronomie Indienne — Robertfon's Dijqinjition on India, 
p. 289, ed. 1794.] 

So very antient among the oriental nations was the ftudy of astro¬ 
nomy, a fcience fo eflentially neceflary to navigation, that without it no 
voyages can be undertaken upon the ocean. Whether any of thofe 
nations learned aftronomy from either of the others, is a queftion, 
which no man can prefume to determine. 

Such of the defcendents of Noah as lived near the water, wc may pre¬ 
fume, made ufe of vefiels built fomewhat in imitation of the ark, (fup- 
pofing it to have been the firft floating veflel ever fecn in the world) 
and on a fmaller fcale adapted to the purpofe of eroding deep users. 
In procefs of time the poftenty of his ekleft fon Japhct fettled them- 
felves m 4 the lfles of the Gentiles,’ by wlucli we rauft underftand the 
iflands at the eaft end of the Mediterranean fea, and thofe between 
Afia-minor and Greece, whence their colonies fpread into Greece, Italy, 
and ottyjjir weftern lands f. ^[Gene/rs, c. 10.] This is the earheft account 
of voyages performed m>tfn the fea. 

Sidon, which afterWfirl^Secame fo illuftrious for the wondeiful mer¬ 
cantile exertions of it^iqluibiii^nts, was founded about 2,200 years be¬ 
fore the Chriftian sera. Seated in a bacgpi and narro# country, con¬ 
fined on one fide by the fea, and on the'otner by the range of moun¬ 
tains called Lebanon, they had the fagacity to make thefe feemingly 
inhofpitable boundaries the foundation of a naval power, which for ages 
flood unequalled, and gave them the unrivalled command of the whole 
commerce of the Mediterranean. The mountains being covered with 
excellent cedars, which furnifh the very bell and mofl durable fhip 
timber and plank X, they built great numbers of {hips, and exported the 

* Epigencs, Berofus, ami Critodemus, as quot- full vigour of life for at Iiaft. a cuitury, we fhall 
cd by l’hii}, [Ilift nnt I. Tit, c 56] do not al- fie reafon to bilu.11, tlint in about aco jears the 
low half fo much antiquity to the BabyIonian ob- poftenty ol three couplts might lave gi tally cx- 
fervations But, fuppohng the number* in all to ceeded a million uf people. 

be equally genuine, the authority of Anflotlc is $ That tin flups of this countr) were built of 
■vaftly luperior to all thins. cedar in after ages alfo, appears from Pliny HiJ. 

f Accoidmg to the t tides cakulated by Wal- nat. ].. xvi, r. 40] who lays, that it was ulid for 
lace, [Dijfirtdli^n an the numbers of mankind, p 4] ivanlofjir, of which the Romans, finn Imcity 
the poltirny of Noah, if he had no children aftir of better timber, ot from iguotance, built thnr 
the diluge, fliunld at this time fcarcely hare /hips, though, in the fame chapter, he remarks, 
amounted to 600 perfons. But if we fuppofe a fo. that fomt beams of citlar in a temple at Utna had 
in’ty of people exempted from the many clogs put lifted 1188 yeais. 
upon matnmony in modern times, and enjoying the 
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produce of the adjacent country, and the various articles produced by 
the labours of Hieir own ingenious and induftrious people, who excelled 
in the manufactures of fine linen, embroidery, tapeftry, metals, glafs, 
whereof they appear to have had almod as many varieties as our mo¬ 
dern manufacturers furnifh, fuch as coloured, figured by blowing, turn¬ 
ed round by the lath, and cut or carved, and even mirrors. In fhort, 
they were unrivalled, at lead by the inhabitants of the Meditei ranean 
coads, m works of tafte, elegance, and luxury. Their gieat and uni- 
verfally-acknowleged pre-eminence procured to the Phoenicians, whole 
capital port was Sidon, the honour of being elleemed by the Greeks and 
others the inventors of commerce, Ihip-buildmg, navigation, the appli¬ 
cation of aflronomy to nautical purpofes, and particularly the difeovery 
of feveral dars nearer to the north pole than any that were known to 
the other nations, 'naval war, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, inea- 
fures and weights; to all which it is very probable that they might 
have added money *. Some of thefe fciences however, particularly uf- 
Uonomy and arithmetic, may be prefumed to have been received by 
the Phoenicians from the Babylonians or Indians. 

An obfervation of an eclipfe, which happened 2155 years before the 
Chridian aera, is fuppofed by fome to be the mod antient of the Chi- 
nefe obfervations, winch can be received as authentic : but others credit 
them for celcdial obfervations three centuries earlier, as already obferv- 
ed. [Montucla, Hxjl de mathmatiques , V. i. pp. 59, 385.] & 

2000—It was probably about this time tfiat the Titans made them- 
felves maders of Greece and other parts of’Europe. Their hidory is 
overwhelmed with fable : and they are noticed here merely as an early 
indance, of a numbef of people, fufficient to overrun, and -even to fub- 
due and occupy a great extent of thinly-inhabited country, being tranf- 
ported by Water ; and as a proof, that the navigation of thofe remote 
ages was not quite fo defpicable, as fome authors endeavour to make us 
believe f. 

1920—Egypt appears to have furpafled all the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries 111 agriculture, and particularly to have excelled m its plentiful 
crops of corn. The fame of its fuperior fertility induced Abraham to 
remove with his very numerous family into Egypt during a famine* 
which affli&ed the land of Canaan, then the place of his refidence. 
[Genejts, c. 12.] 

1859—The earlied particular accounts of bargain and fale, which are 
recorded, reach no higher than the time of Abraham. In the accounts 

# Sec Gtntfu, e. 10. — Homcri II. L. xviti, v. + The antient authors, who mention them, 
289, xxni, v 743 5 Odx/f. L. xv, v. 115.— bring them from countries beyond the fca j and 
Herodot. L i, c. i.— Mela , I- 1* c. 6.— Strabo, they extend their conqueftg, or colonics, to Italy, 
L. xvi, p. 1097, id. 1707. —PI ton Ihji. nat. L. v. Spam, Africa, See. 
r. 19 , L. xxxvi, c. 26. 
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of two purchafes of landed property by him we have the amount of the 
prices and the modes of the payments. The firft* may perhaps rather 
be called an acknowlegement made to Abimelech, as king of the coun¬ 
try, for having dug a well m his territory, than a real purchafe ; and 
the payment was feven ewe-lambs, befides a prefent, far more valuable, 
of fheep and oxen. [ Genejis^c . ai.J Eut the next is a fur and abfolute 
purchafe of a field or piece of land, m the narrative of which wc have 
many circumftances well deferving our attention. Abraham, d' firous 
of burying his deceafed wife in ground which fhould be his own pro¬ 
perty, applied to the people of the country for their interefi *uh Eph- 
ron, the proprietor of the field, to induce him to dilpole of it. Ephron, 
in the hearing of the people, politely offcicd him a piefent of the piece 
of ground, and defired all the company to be witnefles of the donation. 
Abraham, bowing refpe&fully to all the people, declined the gift, but 
defired to purchafe it at a fair price; whereupon, after fome further 
compliments, the value was fixed at ‘ four hundred flickels of filver, 

* current money -with the merchant *.* The filver was immediately weigh¬ 
ed (not counted), and paid to Ephron ; and the property of the field of 
Machpela, with its cave or fepulchre, and all the trees belonging to it, 
was warranted to Abraham m the prefence of all the people The 
whole tranfadhon appears to have been conduced with great candour 
and politenefs on both fides. [Genejis, c. 23 ] This contract for the 
regular transfer of landed property prefuppo'les the various productions 
of the earth to have been foj; fome time the objects of eftabhfhed traf¬ 
fic. We have reafon, h6\Vever, to believe, that only mclofed and plant¬ 
ed fields were property; while the boundlefs common of the whole 
world was the unappropriated pafture ground of the patriarchs, who, 
with their armies of children and fervants, and their innumerable herds 
of cattle, ranged from place to place in fearch of frefii pafture, as the 
paftoral tribes of the Scythians and Arabians have done m all ages. 
Abraham, who fed his flocks and herds at one time on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and at another on thofe of the Nile, faid to his nephew Lot, 

* Let us feparate in order to prevent ftrife among our herdfmen. If 

* you chufe to go to the left, I will go to the right. Is not the whole 

* land before you ?’ 

From the hiftory of Abraham we learn, that money of denominations 
and quality, fixed by public authority, or by the general confent of thofe 
who were moft interefted in the circulation of it, was then an eftabliftied 
ftandard, or medium, in the tranfa<ftions of mankind, and, together with 

* This important word merchant implies, only fay, that the money was generally or publ c« 
that the ftandard of money was fixed by ufage ly current, or approved. but in the original lle- 
among merchantt, and coafequently, that merchants brew the words, as literally tranflated for me by a 
constituted a numerous and refpe&able clafs of the learned onentahft, fignify four hundred /helels of fit- 
community. St. Jerom’s, and fome other tranfia- ver current with the merchants , fo that our mo¬ 
tions of the Bible, omit the word merchant, Rnd dern Enghlh tranflation is one of the trueft. 
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cattle and flaves, conftituted the principal wealth of individuals. Abra¬ 
ham had ‘ flocks an$ herds, and filver and gold, and men-fervants and 
‘ maid-feirants *, and camels and afles.’ Abimelech gave to Abraham 
a tlioufand pieces of filver, bcfides cattle and flaves. 

Manufactures were by this time fo far advanced, that not only tliofe 
more immediately connected with agriculture and pafturage, fuch as 
flour ground from corn, wine, oil, and butter, andalfo the moft necef- 
fary ai tides of clothing and furniture, but even tliofe of luxury and 
magnificence, were ufual; as we learn by the ear-rings and bracelets, 
jewels of gold, jewels of filver, and other pretious things, prefented by 
Abraham’s fteward to Rebekah, the intended bride of his young mat¬ 
ter, and to her relations, [<Getiefis , cc. 9, 13, 18, 19, 20, 24.] 

About this time Inachus, called by the Grecian poets of after ages 
the fon of the Ocean, but probably a Phoenicianf, arrived in Greece, 
and founded the kingdom of Argos in the peninfula afterwards called 
Peloponefus, and now the Morea. His daughter Io, while flie was pur- 
chafing fome goods from a Phoenician veflel, which had been five or 
fix days trading in Egyptian and Aflyrian merchandize at Argos, then 
the moft flourifhing city of Greece, was, together with fome other young 
women her attendants, l'eized by the crew, and carried to Egypt. [He- 
rodot. L. i , c. 1.] 

It is the opinion of fcveral learned commentators, that the converfa- 
tions in the book of Job are tranflated from a work compofed by Job 
himfelf, that his refidence was in Arabia, and that he was contemporary 
with the fons of Abraham. That book throws a great deal of light up¬ 
on the commerce, manufactures, and fcience, of the age and country 
wherein he lived Gold, iron, brafs, lead, chryftal, jewels, and other 
luxuries, together with the art of weaving, are mentioned in cc. 7, 19, 
28, 42 ; merchants in c. 41 ; gold brought from Ophir (wherever that 
place was) which infeis commerce with a country apparently re¬ 
mote, and topazes fiom Ethiopia, c. 38 ; ftup-building, and that 
fo far improved, that fome veflels were conftructed fo as to be particu¬ 
larly diftinguifhed for the velocity of their motion %, c. 9 ; writing in 

* Thcfe were not fersants in the modern ac- c. I.J Jofcphm, who confulted many good au- 
ceptacion of the word, hut flutes. his piopeity, and thors, now loll, favs, that in early timet, the Phtr- 
bought with hit monej. See Gtnefu, c. 17 nicians were the navigators who conveyed the firlt 

-f There ran he little 1 eafon to doubt, that the knowlcge of the Egyptians and other nations 
name of Jnjchtn i. the feme wind with to the Giecks. [Cuirra Apiontm, I.. 1 ] 

Enak or Anat, <1 I’hu mean tale of dignity The J The commentators aie fat from agreeing up- 
Itarneil llocli irt teems Will good lealon to tin lk, on the meaning of the words, tranflated « luift 
that the genuine name of the Phoenicians was Bm ‘ flops,’ in tlu Englith Bible. Jerom t ran flues 
Artak, (the fons of Anuk) of which the Gicck them * naves, poma portantes,* fhips carrying ap- 
word <t>Mw« «; is a eonupted contraction. We Irani pics The invention of rafts, tht verj firft rude 
from P autns [Ptrnul ai 7 5 ,Jl. 2] that the Cur- ellay m navigation, was afcribcd to Erythras, a 
thagmuns a I‘hi nuidii colony, culled their city (perhaps imaginary) king of fome part of the 
Cl'tuirr-Ana/, t l i*- refidence of the Auaks. [Cum- coall of the Pcrfian gulf. [Strata, L. xvi, p. 
hrtand't Sancoma'lo,p. 271.— Bochart, Chan.L,\, 1125.— P/iit. Ihjl. nat, L. vu, c. 56 J 
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a book* * * § , and engraving letters, or writing on pbtcs of lead, an'’ on 
Hone, with iron pens, and alio leal-engraving, cc 19, 31, 38 ; fifti ng 
with hooks, and nets, and fpearsf, c. 41: , inuiical inilruments, p.m- 
cularly the harp and organ, c. 30, aibonomy, and names gnen to the 
conftellations; which proves that they mull have made gicat profi¬ 
ciency in arithmetic and geometry, the invention of which (long after 
this time) is afenbed to Mjns king of Egypt cc. 9, 38. Thele \ arious 
important notices prove, that, though the patriarchal fyftcm of making 
padurage the principal objedl of attention was ftill kept up by many of 
the chiefs of the country §, where the author of the book of Job lived, 
the fciences were alfiduoully cultivated, the ufeful and ornamental ai ts 
were in a very advanced date, and commerce was profecuted with vi¬ 
gour and effect, at a tune, when, if the chronology of Job be rightly 
fettled, the arts and fciences were fcarccly fo far advanced in Egypt, 
from which, and the other countnes bordering upon the eadern part of 
the Mediterranean fea, they were afterwards ilowly conveyed to 
Greece ||. 

1739—Jacob, the grandfon of Abraham, bought a piece of ground 
near Shalem m the land of Canaan, for which he paid an hundred kcji- 
tas* J[. He was invited by the people of the country to fettle among 
them, and to trade, or negotiate with them. [ Genefis , cc. 33, 34.] 

1728_The inhabitants of Arabia, whofe great advances in the arts 

and fciences have juft been noticed, appear to have availed themfelvcs 
in very early times of their moll advantageous fituation between the 
two ferule and opulent countries of Egypt and India, anu to have got 
the entire and unrivaled poileiTion of a veiy profitable carrying trade 
between thofe countnes. In this commerce navigation and land car¬ 
riage were combined: and vre iind a clafs of people, who gave their 


* The EugUfh tranflation lias < printed in a 
* book.' 

t According to the Englilh tranflation, * with 
‘ barbed nous,' or harpoons. 

t The Greeks Lamed geometiy from the E- 
gyptians, and therefore gave them the credit of 
the invention. See Shako, I.. xvi ,p ■ 098. 

§ Both the inventories of Job’-, ellate enumerate 
iheep, camels, oxen, and a (Its, together with a very 
great houfehold . but there is not a word of horfes, 
for which Arabia lias long been famous, as com- 
pofing a part of his property. 

|| A very rcipettable author, to whofe exten- 
hvc rcfeaichts hiftory, and particularly oriental 
hiftory, lias been greatly indebted, has inadvertent* 
ly alenbed the fuperior civilization ot the Arabians 
to the octaliotidl vilita of Ilrachtc, Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman, merchants. If to, the 
feholars have gieatly fmpafled all their mailers. 
But an uitereuurfe, fufficitnt to produce fucli an 
died, mull have commenced long before the book 


of Job was written, long before the Ifraehtes be¬ 
came a 11 ttioii, veiy long before tht Grei ks were a 
civilized people, and many centuries indeed, before 
the name of Roman was heard of. 

Quatidoquc lomis dormitat Humerus. 

Vtrum op-re 111 lonjo las ell obrcpcreic fonmum. 

The tranflator. of the Englilh Bible have icii- 
dend I if la * pieces of money.’ Others have 
tranflated it by a word ligmfymg lambs. Aceord- 
iilg to the learned Boelia t, [HurattMCtn, L 11, 1. 
43.J it mull have been a kind of money, fo called 
as being genuine, 01 of a jull ilamlard fmenels, 
l rfit a iigmlyiug true or , and he thinks it 

had no connection whatever with lambs. Some 
fuppofc it a piece ot money (lamped with the 
figure of a lamb. If this opinion could be dta- 
blifhed, it would be the tallied notice of coined 
money 111 the world. But it is believed, that there 
was no coined money among the ifiaclites till alter 
the extinction of their monarchy. 
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whole attention to merchandize as a regular and eilablilhed profeffion, 
and travelled with caravans (as pradifed in thofe countries to this day) 
between Arabia and Egypt, carrying upon the backs of camels * *the 
fpiceries of India, together with the balm of Canaan, and the myrh pro¬ 
duced in their own country, or perhaps imported of a fuperior quality 
from the oppofite coaft of Abymnia; articles which were in great de¬ 
mand among the Egyptians for embalming the deadf, in the religious 
ceremonies, and for adminiftering to the pleafures, of that fuperftitious, 
rich, and luxurious, people. The merchants of one of thofe caravans, 
confiding of Ifhmaehtes and Midianites being alfo dealers in Haves, 
made a purchafe of Jofeph from his brothers for twenty pieces of Giver, 
or £2 : 11 : 8 of modern fterling money §, and carried him with them 
to Egypt. [ Genejis , c. 37.] 

The extent of the Arabian commerce f in thefe ages further appears 
from the fpices, which mud have been got diredtly or circuitoufly from 
Arabia, being joined with balm and other productions of Canaan in the 
prefent fleftmed by Jacob for Jofeph. [ Genejis , c. 43.] The Ifraelites 
during their peregrination in the wildernefe poffefied feveral oriental 
fpices and aromatics m very confiderable quantities, which, whether 

* The camel is wonderfully adapted by Nature are faid by fome authors to have been the produce 
tor the tranfportation of merchandize acrofc bar- of Arabia. Thofe authors, feeing fuch goods 
1x11 deferts. Very little food is fufficicnt for him, brought from Arabia, naturally fuppoftd that they 
and his flomach is fo formed that he can take in a were produced there ; and they neither knew nor 
lupply of w.itci, wherever it can be got, fufficicnt inquired concerning the exillence of any country 
for the ufe of fcvcial days. He proceed*, under, beyond it. But.it is known that fome of the fpi- 
the load of a thoufand pounds weight, with a flow, cenes could have been brought only from India, 
but uniform, pact, wherein he perfeveres with un- with which the iptercourfe from Arabia was very 
remitting patience to the end oi a very long jour- cafy by means of the monfoons, the pern dual regu- 
1107. Thefe qualities render the camel fo eminent, krity of which mull have been obferved, and taken 
ly uleful in Arabid, Africa, and other and coun- advantage of, jnany ages before the lime of Hippa- 
tries, that lie is emphatically called the Jbip of the b^rfvhom the Egyptian Greeks fuppofed the firft 
defert. dJjjBverer of them. It may alfo be obferved, as a 

f Pure my ill, cafia, and other odoriferous fub- 5rSl% preemption that the Arabs traded to more 
fiances, excepting iiankincenfe, were tifed in em- remote parts of India than the Perfhtna or Aflyri- 
hulming the dtid bodies of the rich in Egypt, aos» or aijy other nation with whom the weilein 
[Herodot. L. 11, c. 36.] parts of tliC tvorld had iOJefcourfe, that no fuch 

J; In a few ages aftu this time we find the Mi- fp’cu. had i'.er bten feen in Jerufalem as thofe 
diauitcs fo opulent, tint the plunder of gold ear- a Inch vure prefented to Solomon by the queen of 
i-ngs taken fiom than b, the Ilraehtes m one bat- Sheba, [// Chromites, c , 9] who, if a native of 
tk, weighed 1,700 Aitkin., be fide s other orna- Sabxa in Arabia Felix, received them from her 
ments and pm pie raiment, apparently from bidon - own fub]e-6ts 5 or, if a dative of the country now 
and even their 1 antcls had chain-of gold upon their called Abyfliwa (as the modern Abyflimans allege) 
.mk. [Judges, c. 8 ] mull have procured them irom the merchants of 

$ I thought it pioper to give this foil mftance Muza (Mocha, or a plate neai it) in Arabia, as 
t T the price of a (late in modern money, (as eal^ we lea'll from the Pet plus of the Erythrecui fen. 
culated in jitlu't has Tables of aiiu.nl coins, p. [f>u alfo Strabo, L. xvii, /. 1129] Theophraftus 
204) to enable the re idei to compare it with the is, if I imllake not, the oldtlt author, who knew 
modun prices. We know of no prices of provi- that cinnamon and other fpices and aromatics were 
lions equally anticnt, whereby we might dlimatc the produce of India. See i. lx, c. 7, and tlfc- 
the leal value of the price paid for Jofeph. where: and Strabo, who wrote fcveial centuurs 

<[ The mtercouife between Aribia and India ui, after him, had heard a report to the fame purport- 
very early ages may be quellio ad, d» all the arti- #{[/. xvii, p. 11*9.] 
eles carried by the caravan who jought Jofeph, 
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they'brought themout of Egypt, or procured them on their journey, 
mu& have been obtained from the iouthem Arabians, who imported 
fome ofthem from India %nd Africa, and raifed others of them in their 
own country, [Exodus, c. 30.] 

From detached.notices, collected at very diftant intervals of time, it 
appears that ithe- fomhem Arabs were eminent traders, and enjoyed at 
all time* * very confiderable proportion, but raoft generally the entire, 
monopoly, of the trade between India and the weftem world from the 
earheuages, till the an dent fyftem of that raoft important commerce 
was totally overturned, when the Europeans found a diredt route to In¬ 
dia by tjbe Cape of Good Hope. 

J7i5—Jofeph, from being a Have and a prifoner, was advanced to 
be toe prime minifter of Pharaoh king of Egypt. Having laid up the 
redundant com produced in feven years of plenty in the royal granaries, 
he afterwards fold it out to the people during feven years of famine, 
whereby the whole money of the nation, afterwards the cattle, then the 
lands, and at laft even the people themfelves, became the property of 
the king. The fcarcity being general in all the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, Jofeph brought the whole of his father’s family with all their nu¬ 
merous retinue to fettle in Egypt ^ 

1 707—About this time we find inns eftablifhed for the accommoda¬ 
tion of travelers in Egypt and in the northern parts of Arabia; and, 
we may prefume, the more civilized foutbern part of the peninfula could 
not be defbtute of the lame accommodation. Tins fuppofes a confi¬ 
derable intercourfe between diftant countries r and it may be prefumed, 
that a great proportion of the travelers were traders. The inn-keepers 
feem to have rumilhed only houfe-room, and perhaps beds j for we 
find, even long after this time, that travelers earned their own provi- 
fions with them, and allb provoker for their be alls. [ Genejit , c. 42.—. 
Exodus, c. 4.— judges, c- 19.J iHwodptvis aferibes the firft ufe of inns 
or taverns to the Lydians. But we Greeks, even after the age of that 
father of their biftary , knew very little, of the adaics of any country at a 
confiderable diftance from their own. 

1689—Jacob (or Ifrael) in his dying benediction to his fons men¬ 
tions * an haven of Jbips.* [ Genefis , e. 49.] The ufe of thefe words 
in metaphorical language, and by a perfon who palled his life at a 
diftance from the‘ fea, fhcjvs, that navigation was much pra&ifed, 
ancTfamiliarly known, in die eaftern parts of the Mediterranean. 
Some Grecian poets in their inconfiftent fables have, however, af- 
cribed the honour of . the invention of navigation to their own coun¬ 
trymen, 

1706-1491—During the refidence of the Ifraelites in Egypt, manu— 
fixtures or almoft every kind were carried on in that comparatively-po* 

Vol. T. ■' B 
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h fVied country to great perfection. Flax, fine linen *, garments of cot¬ 
ton, rings and jewels of gold and filver, works in all kinds of metals, 
iron, the mod difficult of all metals in the procefs of preparing it for 
ii r e, chariots for luxury, and chariots for war, occur in the bifiory of 
this period, written by Mofes. Having no vines in their country, they 
probably now, but certainly in the age of Herodotus, (L. ii, c. 76) 
made a liquor from barley, which the Gieeks, having no appropriate 
name for it, called barley-wine. To thefc may be added the great ma¬ 
nufactory of bricks, in which the Ifraelites are fuppofed to have been 
chiefly employed during their fervitude in Egypt, and alfo their vaft 
buildings, and gigantic ftutues, wherein ftupendous bulk, rather than 
■elegance of architecture or fculpture, feem to have been confidcred as 
the ftandard of perfection. [Genejis , cc. 41, 44.— Exod.cc. 9, 11, 12, 
14.— Num. c. 35.— Deut. cl. 4, 19.] Literature alfo appears to have 
been m a very flourifliing ftate among the Egyptians of thefe ages, at 
lead when compared with fome of the neighbouring nations: and 
hence, in order to give a high idea of the accomplishments of Moles, il 
is laid, that he was * learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians f.’ 
[AffS'C 7.] 

1556—Cecrops, a native of Sais in Egypt, led a colony into Greece, 
and having married the daughter of ACleus king of Attica, he became 
his fucceflbr in the kingdom. He appears to have paid fome attention 
to naval affairs, whereby he was enabled, when his fubjeCls were diftrefs- 
ed by famine, to import corn from Lydia, and alfo from Sicily, which 
has m all ages been diftioguiflied for its extraordinary fertility, fo as to 
be effeemed by the poets the native country of Ceres the goddefs of 
corn. Cecrops founded twelve villages, which afterwards coalefced into 
the one city of Athens ; and he perfuaded his roving and indolent fub- 
jeCts to fettle in and near them, in orefor to unite their forces agamft the 
Boeotian marauders and Carian pirate& He alfo pointed out to them the 
benefits of mduftry, and taught them the principles of agriculture. 
Such was the origin of the antient and llluftnous city of Athens. 

Cadmus arrived in Greece from Phoenicia, and is faid to have taught 
the Greeks the ufe of letters and the art of working metals, both hi- 

* The fuperior quality of the Egyptian linen, been extolled much beyond their real merit, be- 
which was umverfally allowed by all the antunts, caufe they appeared to great advantage in the tyes 
who faw it, and compared u with the manufac- of the early Greeks and Ifraelites. Such mtmu- 
lures of other countries, has beeu called m quef- merits of their art, as ill!! remain to be compared 
tion in modern times ; becaufe the bandages of a with thofc oflater and modern times, oblige us to 
mummy examined by Do&or Halley were found wonder what the antients found in them worthy of 
only equal to linen worth 2/4 a yard So a phi- fo much admiration. 

lofopher of the thiitieth century, who (hall Humble £ Several learned men are perfuaded that the ufe 
upon a bit of oznaburg of the eighteenth, may of letters was at lead in fome degree known to the 
demon ft rate that no better linen was then ufed in Greeks before the arrival of Cadmus. The ear- 
Britam. liefk letters ufed in Greece were probably tliofe, 

f It mud be admitted, however, that the learn- which Plato calls Hyperborean (i. c. northern) and 
ing and fciencc of the Egyptians have in all ages defenbes as different from the letters of his own 
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therm unknown in that country. According to fome accounts, Cadmus 
was fent by his father in queft of his After Europa, ftolen away by Cret¬ 
an adventurers : others fay, that he eloped from the court of the king 
of Sidon with Hermione, one of that king’s female muficians. [Albert. 
L. xiv.] 

In thefe ages alfo Danaus, another Egyptian adventurer, led a colony 
into Greece m a great (hip with twenty-five oars on each fide, and, ex¬ 
pelling Gelanor the hereditary king of Argos, reigned in his place. 

Some time after, Pelops arrived in Greece from Phrygia, and brought 
with him riches hitherto unknown in Europe *. 

The arrival of thefe adventurers in Greece merits notice in commer¬ 
cial hiftory only as (hewing, how common, and how eafy, the migration 
of colonies by fea was in thofe ages, and how great an afcendant the 
pofleflors of (hipping and maritime power had over the more antient 
inhabitants of Greece. Many other inftances might be added ; but 
thefe may fuffice. 

14jo—The Ifraelites under Joftma began to expell the Canaanites or 
Phoenicians from a great part of their territories; and their progiefs 
was attended with prodigious daughter of that devoted people. One 
confequence of their irruption was, that Sidon and the other uncon¬ 
quered cities ,of Phoenicia not having room for all the refugees, who 
efcaped the exterminating fword of the Ifraelites, many Phoenician co¬ 
lonies were fent out to eftablifti fettlements in various parts of the Me¬ 
diterranean, who all keeping up a commercial intercourfe with their 
mother country, the trade of the whole weftern world was carried on 
by Phoenician merchants acting as agents tp each-other over all the ex¬ 
tent of the Mediterranean, then the only fea known by the inhabitants 
of its fhores. 

Some Phoenician colonies in Greece have already been mentioned. 
They alfo eftablilhed fettlements in Cyprus, Rhodes, and feveral of the 
ifiands fcattered in the yEgean fea : they penetrated into the Euxine or 
Bl?ck fea •, and gradually fpreading weftward along the (hores of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, they everywhere eftablilhed trading 
pods or factories, to which the wandering and favage inhabitants of the 
adjoining regions, allured by the profpedt of advantage in trading with 

age ; and, according to Diodorus Siculus, Orpheus times confiderably dillant from each other. The 
uied Pelafgic letters, which were older than the lnflory of them is fo obfcurcd by fable, and per- 
Greek. [v. Plato in Cratyio.—Dtod. Sic. L. in.— picked by contradictions, that the learned have m 
Pau/an. in jittic —lbrc Glofs. Swo-Gotb. pp. xxu, vain attempted to reduce them to regular chrono- 
xxvni, and Origin andprogrefs of writing, by Mr. logy, as is evident from numerous innances of nn- 
djlle, p. 66, note .] Jofeph Scaliger has a long poffible fynchromfms j e. g. Pencres, the great- 
ddTertation on the derivation of the anuent Ionic grandfon ot Deucalion, married a woman, the 
Greek letters from the Phcemcian. [Ammadver- eleventh m defeent from Inachua } and his brother 
Jones in Eujebtum, tp. too, etfcqq. Athamas mariicd one, who is placed as the fixth 

* I have brougnt thefe feveral migrations toge- from the fame ancestor, 
thcr, though it is probable, that they happened at 
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the new fettlers, quickly repaired, and foon learned hew to procure, in 
exchange for their hitherto-neglected and ufelefs native commodities, 
articles of which nature or their own ignorance had denied them the 
ufe, and even the knowlege. It is probably impoflible, and it is furely 
unneceflary, to particularize the names, and to reduce the dates of their 
feveral fettlements to chronological order *. Some of the later ones, 
whofe beginnings are better known, will be noted in their proper 
places. 

Here it is proper to obferve, that Tyre, which will make fuch 
a diftmguiihed figure in the hiftory of antient commerce, is now for 
the firft time mentioned, and merely as a ftrong or fortified city, while 
Sidon is dignified with the appellation of Great f. [ Jo/hua , c. 1 9.] 

1350—About this time Egypt was governed by Myris, or Mceris, 
who is honoured with the title of the Fbibfophtr. This philofophic 
king is faid to have invented the principles of geometry, a fcience fo 
efiential to commerce, that no diftant voyage can be undertaken with¬ 
out the afliftance of charts, in the conftruchon of which, as well as in 
the art of navigation, or the meafurement of a flhip’s courfe upon the 
tracklefs ocean, it is almoft needlefs to inform the reader, that the 
knowlege of geometry is the firft and moft indifpenfible requifite 
Among the Egyptians, however, this art was entirely confined to the 
menfuration of the land, the boundaries of which were frequently de- 
ftroyed or mifplaced by the inundations of the Nile; and thence its 
name, importing in Greek meafurement of the earth. But, as it appears 
that aftronomy, which requires a previous knowledge of geometry, was 
well known feveral centuries before this time in the country where Job 
lived, in Babylon, China, and India, we muft believe that Herodotus, 
from whom we derive almoft all our knowlege of the early hiftory of 
Egypt, has been impofed upon in this matter by the Egyptian priefts, 
for the honour of their country, or that the fcience has been invented 
in feveral countries. 

Myris alfo improved his country by forming canals* and an artificial 
lake of ftupendous magnitude, calculated to receive the water of the 


* The reader, who is defirous to fee all, that of the mod antient hiftonan* in the world, 
could be collected by vaft erudition and indefatig- who mentions it as a moft antient city, inhabited 
able tnduftry on the fubjeft of the Phoenician colo- by the fifth generation of mankind. In order to 
ntes, may confult Bochart't Cbanaan . account for the various dates, perhaps it is only 

f There is great difagreement among authors neceffary to remember, that there were in Phoem- 
conccrning the time when Tyre was founded, cia at leaft four cities of the name of Tyre, the 
Jofephus dates it 240 years before Soloman's moft antient of which was for many ages much 
temple, or about 1,250 before the commencement inferior to Sidon in power and opulence. [See 
of the Chriftiau sera 5 [Antiq. L. viii, c. 2] and Boebort, Cbanaan, eel. 776.] 
others make it Hill later. This paiTage in Jofhua When Herodotus was at Tyre, the priefts told 
appears fufficient to prove it entitled to a much him, that it was 3,300 years unce the foundation 
higher antiquity; to which may lie added the of their city. [Htrodot. L. 11, e. 44.] 
teftimony of Sanconiatho, a Phoenician, and one 
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Nile, whenever it rofe too high, which bears his name. That his fub- 
je<Sts, the fertheft removed from the river, might partake of its benefits, 
as well as thofe living on its banks, he conftantly employed great num¬ 
bers of people in felting the fifh caught in thefe waters. This is the firft 
account of curing fifh by felt; a bufinefs which has greatly enriched 
the naturally-poor country of Holland, and might alfo enrich the poor- 
eft regions of the Britifh dominions. 

Hitherto the Egyptians had avoided having any concern in maritime 
affairs, being prejudiced againft the fea by their religious notions, and 
their policy ; though they appear to have had a great paffive commerce 
with the Arabians and Phoenicians, the later being the conftant carriers 
of their merchandize upon the Mediterranean fea. 

1300—Egypt was now governed by Sefoftm, a prince who forced 
political, and even religious, prejudices, to give way to his ambitious 
views of extending his dominions. Having built a fleet of four hundred 
(hips on the Red fea *, (probably by means of Phoenician workmen) he 
fubdued fome part of Arabia, feme iflands, by the Greek writers called 
Cyclades, and perhaps fome of the neighbouring countries f. He after- 

* The name of the Red fea, or Erythraean fea, they gained thejr bread upon the fea. [Plutarch, 
was given to the two gulfs on the eaft and weft Sympoi. L. vin ; De Ifideet Ofir .] All autient au- 
fides of Arabia, and was alfo extended to the ocean thors agree, that the Phoenicians were the earlfcft 
on its fouth fide. In this work the name will be and the greateft traders and navigators in the weft- 
reftn&ed to the gulf on the weft fide of Arabia. ern world. [Ifatab, c. 23— Exciiel, cc. 26, 27, 2{-. 

f Thefe four hundred veffe.B, fuch as they were, — Herodot. L. I, c. 1; L. 111, c. 107.— Mela, L 1, c 
conftituted the greateft fleet that ever was fitted 6 — Strabo, L. xvi,p. 1097 .—P/in. Htfl. nat. L. v, 
out by the native kings of Egypt. But, as the c. la.— JoJepb. contra Apum. X. >, &fr. fcfV.] But, 
event falls in the dark period of Egyptian hiftory, for any merchant veflel belonging to the native 
and the number is not mentioned by Herodotus, Egyptians having ever failed to any foreign port, 
confiderable allowance muft be made for exaggenw I believe no antfent authority can be found. The 
tion. Some modern writers, however, have trade of the Egyptians was evidently conduced by 
amufed themfclvcs and their readers with a notion, foreigners j and, if we may Hull to Grecian writ- 
that the Egyptians were the moft anticnt navigat- ers, they were not very willing to admit them, 
ore ; becaufc a nation fo wife could not he blind upon any account whatever, to enter into their 
to the advantages of commerce. We are more- country. Before the reign of Pfammitichus all 
over told, upon the Jane authority of imagination, (Irangers (excepting, however, the Arabians and 
that the glory of the difeovenes, hitherto afenbed Phoenicians—fee Genejit,c. 37— Herodot. L.i,c. t.) 
to the Phoenicians, ‘ feems rather to belong to were prohibited from landing m Egypt: but the 
• the Egyptians and alfo, that the Hebrews, Greeks, being notorious for their piracies, were 
who were fo long among the Egyptians, could not moft ngoroufly debarred, (or were, perhaps in 
be ignorant of their trade to all the countries of truth, the only nation excluded) and thofe, who 
the Eaft, and that, after they got themfclvcs fettled had the misfortune to be driven by the winds upon 
in the land of Canaan, they could not be fuppofed the coaft, were put to death, or made ilaves; and 
deficient in nautical and commercial knowlege, from that favage cruelty, or fevere juftice, the 
when the port of Sidon was fo near to them. Such Grecian poets fabricated their fable of a king of 
are the modern difeovertet of the trade and naviga- Egypt, tailed Bufiris, faenfiemg men upon his 
tion of the Egyptians and Hebrews, which, were altars. [Diod. Sicul L, 1, $ 67— Strabo, L. xvu, 
utterly unknown to the moft antient authors.—So fip. 114a, 1154.] It may be ohji&cd to what I 
very far were the Egyptians from being great na- nave faid of the dcteliation of feamen among the 
vigatots and difeoverers, that they abhorred the Egyptians, that Herodotus [Z.. 11, c, 164] men- 
fea, and all fifh that were bred in it, becaufe the tions managers of veffels as one of the ordeis, or 
dead body of their god Ofiris was thrown into it; calls, of that people. But from his dcfcription of 
and they would not fo much as fjpeak to feamen, their veflela, with hulls and malts made of thorn 
who were an abomination in their fight, becaufe and liuls made of paper, and of thetr navigation, 
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wards marched northward with his land forces, and conquered, or ra¬ 
ther overran, the various nations in his way, till he crofled over into 
Europe, and terminated his expedition in Thrace, the hardy natives of 
which he was not able to bring under his yoke. In his return he fettl¬ 
ed a colony of his Egyptians at Colchis, the country which was after¬ 
wards rendered famous in poetry by the expedition of the Argonauts. 
This colony retained the fwarthy complexion and crifped hair of the 
Egyptians, and alfo the language and cuftoms, the arts and manufactures, 
of Egypt, in the days of Herodotus, who particularly notices their art¬ 
ful representation of the figures of animals upon their clothes, the co¬ 
lours of which remained as long as the fluff lafled; and linen, a manu¬ 
facture almofl peculiar to the Egyptians, retained its character among 
the Colchians even in the time of the emperor Tiberius. [Herod. L. i, 
c . 203; ii, 103, 104.— Diod. Sic. L. i .Strabo, L. xi ,p. 762.] 

In every country which Sefoftris fubdued, he ereCted monuments, 
with infcriptions engraved upon them, relating his victories, fome of 
which, remaining in Syria, were feen by Herodotus. He alfo fet up 
other columns, which particularly deferve attention in the prefent 
work, becaufe on them his artifts, improving upon the geometrical 
knowlege introduced by Myris, engraved maps of the countries conquer¬ 
ed by him. That which was at ^Ea, the capital of Colchis, is faid to 
have exhibited not only the form of the land and the fea, but even the 
very roads *. [Appolon. Rbod. Argonaut. L. vi, v. 272.] 

[£. ii, cc. 96, 175] and from every paffage whore- names j whence this great king, who makes fo 
in he ha* occafion to fpeak of their managers of confpicuous a figure in hiftmy, does not appear at 
veffels, it » fufficiently evident, that they were not all in the catalogue of Egyptian Icings made up by 
fcafaring men, but mere frefh-water failors, or Eratollhenes, which is with good reafon edeemed 
boatmen, employed tn working the numerous river- the mod corredt with refyedt to the chronology of 
craft upon the Nile. As to the fuppofed com- Egypt. 

merce of the Hebrews, Jofephus, liimfelf a Hebrew, After carefully confidcring all that I could find 

plainly afferts, that the antient Hebrews, being upon the fubjeft, and colledirig materials almoft 
remote from the fea, were content with the produce fufficient for an antient hrflory of Egypt, that I 
of their own fertile foil, and did not go from home might come as near the truth as pcfuble in the 
in quell of riches'Or conquefts. He adds, (in per- date of the firft dTays in geography, (a fcience in 
fedl agreement with the very firft chapter of He* which I have taken pleaiure Mttioft from my in- 
rodotus) that in the early ages merchandize was fancy) I refolved to abide by the teftimony of 
carried to and from Egypt by the Phoenicians, Herodotus, who fays, [jt.li, cc, 113—116] that 
who ploughed the vaft Teas in their trading voy- a king, whofe name in Greek was Proteus, who 
ages, and that it was by then* means that the reigned when Alexander (or Paris) earned off 
Egyptians, and other nations, became kaown to Helen from Sparta, and alfo when Menelaus ar- 
the Greeks. [Jofcph. contra Apwn. L. 1.]—Thefe nved in Egypt after the deftruftion of Troy, was 
unquefttonable antient authonties are furely fnffi- the immediate fucceffor of Pheron, (called by Stra- 
cicnt to prove, that the Egyptians were not navi- bo Pfammitichus) who was the Ton and immediate 
gators, and ftill leTs the Hebrews, whofe naval en- fucceffor of Sefoftris. Therefor Sefoftris could 
terprifes never went beyond fifhing with a boat not be much above a century before the fall of 
upon a lake, and who fearedy ever poffeffed a bit Troy, which is dated 1,184 Y ear » before Chrift. 
of fea-coaft. According to Apollonius Rhodius, the expedition 

* Chronologers differ many centuries in the of Sefoftris was prior of that of the Argonau(s, 
sera of this renowned conqueror. The difficulty the molt probable sera of which is about 1,266. 
is increafed by the prodigious liberty taken by Sefoftris was pofterior to Myris, or Mans, whofe 
antient writer* in tranflaring and pe r ver t ing death was not quite 900 years befort the journey 
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This is the earlieft mention of geography, a fcience which, as com¬ 
prehending hydrography, is of fuch prodigious importance to com¬ 
merce, that without it voyages on the ocean are utterly impracticable. 
And thus have the fciences, which enable the modern navigator to cir¬ 
cumnavigate the globe, originally (hone out among a people who fcarce- 
Iy ever ufed the fea. 

After his return from his expedition, Sefoftris became fenfible of the 
deceitful lplendour and vanity of conqueft, and appears to have devoted 
the remainder of his life to the real duties of fovereignty in confulting 
the happinefs of the people under his charge. He interfered the coun¬ 
try with canals, which divided it into fquare portions, and extended the 
benefits of fiflieries, inland navigation, and wholefome drink, through 
the whole of it. With the earth dug out of thofe canals he raifed the 
furface of the towns, which, when the country was overwhelmed 
by the periodical inundation of the Nile, thereby became detached, 
iflands, in which the people lived dry and comfortably. His vigorous 
mind, which had remarked the prodigious variety of productions in the 
many countiies he had overrun, fully comprehended the great advan¬ 
tages which would arife from an aCtive commerce, whereby the com¬ 
modities of the moft diftant parts of the known world might be afiem- 
bled in his own dominions, to employ the induftry, and add to the hap¬ 
pinefs of his fubjeCts. It was, perhaps, with this view that he eftabhfh- 
ed the diftant colony of Colchis; it was certainly with this view that he 
conceived the great defign of opening a navigable canal of communica¬ 
tion from the Nile to the Red fea. The work was accordingly begun, 
but afterwards given up, from an apprehenfion that the furface of the 
fea was higher tjian the land, and the country would be drowned, if it 
was. let in upon it. Whether the canal was begun by his fon after his 
death, or by himfelf, for authors differ in their accounts, [See Strabo , 

of Herodotus into Egypt. [£. ii, c. 13] Hero- But Ido not know of any fatisfadory proof of 
dot 11s was born in 484, and in 446 he read his Inf- the identity of Egyptus, the brother of Danau-., 
torj to the Athenians. [Vojiut de Hiji. Gr*e. p. with Sefoftris, which leercs to reft ou no better 
14.] Thus the death of Myris may be dated authority than that of the fabulous Manethe. He- 
about 1,340, or 1,330. The expedition of Se- rodotus, who has occation pretty often to mention 
follns, therefor, mult have taken place between Danaus, proves him indeed to be an Egyptian, of 
1,340 and 1,126 years befoie Chrift, which is a the city of Chemmis; but, though he mentions 
proper sera for him to be contimporary with the the treachery of a namclefs brother of Sefoftris, he 
grandfather of Proteus, who feems to have been pretty plainly proves, that the crime, imputed to 
of a different race. It is to be obferved, however, Danaus, ol violating the chaftity of the queen, 
that Herodotus marks a difference in the authen- while he was regent during the king’s abfenn, 
ticity of the hiftory of Egypt, prior to the fettle* could not be committed Ly a brother of Sefoftris, 
ment of the Greeks at Naucratis m the reign of whofe wife appears to have accompanied him in 
Amafis, (about 550 years before Chrift) and what his expedition. [L. ii, 91, 107.^ Thecom- 
is pofterior to that event, the later period being, tnon Grecian fable of the fifty funs m-law of Da. 
as he fays, much clearer. naus being all, except Lynceus, murdered by then 

It is true, that the arrival of Danaus, who is wives, his fafty daughters, is alfo confuted by He. 
called the brother of Sefoftris, in Greece is placed lodotus, [L. 11, c. grt] who mentions Archander, 
much earlier that the ume here aiUgned to Sefoftris. a fon-m-law of Danaus. 4 
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L. i, p. 6 5 ; L. xvii, p. 11 56] the plan was pretty certainly has } and to 
this royal father of geography the commercial world is alio indebted 
for the firft idea of inland navigation, which is now fo highly im¬ 
proved by the great abilities of our engineers, that not only level coun¬ 
tries like Egypt, but even fuch as have great declivities, and other ob- 
flacles, which not long ago were thought infuperable, are now trayerfed 
from fea to fea by veUels of confide rable burthen. 

1280—There is reafon to believe, that about this time the fpirit of 
trade had fpread itfelf over the greateft part of Afia prefer, now caUed 
the Lefler Afia. It has already been obferved, that Pelops carried great 
riches with him into Greece from Phrygia. Another part of that coun¬ 
try was governed by Midas, who is find by the poets to have turned 
every thing he touched into gold. The moft rational explanation of 
this fable teems to be, that he encouraged his fubje&s to convert the 
produce of their agriculture, and other branches of induftry, into money 
by commerce, whence confiderable wealth flowed into his own treafury. 
[ P/in . Hift. not. L. xxxiii, c. 3.] This explanation will appear the more 
probable, when it is remembered, that the invention of anchors for {hips 
is aferibed to this prince by Paulanias, and the invention of coining 
money to his queen, by Julius Pollux; though it is more likely, that 
what the Greeks called the invention, was rather the introduction of 
the knowlege of them from countries more advanced in civilization. 
Strabo, however, aferibes the great wealth of Midas to mines *. 

1234—According to the authors followed byAppian, the firft found¬ 
ation of Carthage by the Tyrians was fifty years before the deftruc- 
tion of Troy. It is probable that it was for feveral ages a place of little 
note f. 

The extenfive and fertile ifland of Crete, centrically fituated between 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, and called by Ariftotle the emprefs of the fea t 
was undoubtedly capable of commanding the commerce of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and of courfe poffeffing the naval empire of that fea, had it been 
fully poflefleef by the Phoenicians, who feem not to have been very nu¬ 
merous in it. Of the commercial efforts of the Cretans little or nothing 
is known. Caftor Rhodius, as copied by Eufebius, has alcribed to them 
the honour of being the firft, who held the dominion of the fea. But 
we muft be careful not to affix modern ideas to antient terms. This 
boafted dominion of the fea extended only to the fupprefiion of the Ca- 
rians and fome other pirates, who infefted the coaus, by a naval force 
fitted out by Minos, the fecond king of that name in Crete j an expedi¬ 
tion made by him to Athens in revenge for the murder of his fon, on 

* Mid#* appear* to have been a family name certain if this one i* placed in his proper time; 
common to many of the Phrygian kings. There nor is it of much confeqnence. 
was one contemporary with Homer. I am not f See the year 868 before Chrift. 
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which occafion he fubje&ed the Athenians to very humiliating condi¬ 
tions of peace y and another to Sicily, in which he loll his life. 

1226—Hitherto the Grecian failors had contented themfelves with 
coaliing along or eroding the numerous fmall bays of their own wind¬ 
ing Ihore. But now a very long voyage was projected, to be carried on 
by the combined efforts of all Greece. The young chiefs united them¬ 
felves with Jafon, the'fon of -dEfon king of Theflaly, in the famous expe¬ 
dition to Colchis, the obje£t of which was to obtain fome defirable ob¬ 
ject, concealed by the poets under the fabulous or enigmatical name of 
the golden fleece. Ancteus, king of Samos, a Phoenician or of Phoenician 
parentage, was their aftronomer. r l[he Argo *, according to the poets 
their only veflel, or, according to fome other authors the admiral of the 
fleet, was the moll capital lliip, that had ever failed, or rowed out of a 
Grecian port, in fo much that the poets, not being able to find a ftation 
fufficiently honourable for her in this world, have tranfported her to the 
heavens, where they have made her a conftellation. This voyage, when 
we make a due allowance for the comparatively-miferable condition of 
the veflel, or veflels, the want of inftruments, and oPthelkill in pilotage 
fo needful in a voyage of twelve or fourteen hundred miles, which may 
be the diftance along the fhores from Tolcos in Theflaly to fEa at the eaft 
end of the Black fea, was a more arduous undertaking to the ignorant 
Grecian Argonauts (fo thefe adventurers were called) than a voyage 
round the world, and even into the fouthern polar regions, is to our 
modem fkilful navigators. 

1194—Tn the following age the whole confederate force of Greece 
was engaged in a much greater maritime undertaking than that of the 
Argonauts, though not fo diftant. Paris, the fon of Priam king of Troy, 
having carried off Helen, the wife of Menelaus king of Sparta, all the 
princes of Greece refolved to revenge the affront: and uniting their ef¬ 
forts, after ten years fpent in preparation, they muttered a fleet of 1,186 
veflels, onboard which they embarked an army of about 100,000 men, 
led by all the petty princes of Greece under the fupi erne command of 
Agamemnon king of Argos, the brother of the injured hulband. 

The Greeks, having effedlcd their landing on theTrojan Ihore, fpent ten 
years more in hoftilities, though they never once attempted a regular fiege. 
During this time, while their own Ihips, hauled up on the dry beach, 
mutt have been ready to fail in pieces from the repeated drenching of 
rains and parching of funfhine, their camp was fupplied with provisions 
by the natives of Thrace and the illands. [Horn. 11 . \n, v. 467 ; ix, v. 71 ] 

•Muchhasbt.cn faid about the name of th's cd the model of lur corifliu&ion, as well as her 
far-famed flnp. If we advert that the Phoenicians name, which has fully pir/zlcd the modern Greek 
called their warlike (hips area, to diftinguifh them it) mologilli \_See liocnart.Gcog fact col 739— 
from their (tups of burthen, which were built much VJlui.vo. C a ulus ] Quire, if Noah’s Aik and 
broader, and therefor were called golm, we need be the G.ecnn Argo b<_ not the feme name > 
at no lofs to pciceive, whence the Greeks boriou- 
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1184— At length, having glutted their revenge by the definition of 
Troy, and their avarice by the plunder of the wealth collected in it, the 
remains of the Greeks made the beft of their way to their lang-deferted 
homes, where, as might well be expe&ed, they found the mott dreadful 
diforders in their families, and their territories ravaged by enemies, or 
convulfed by inteftine commotions. 

Such was the conclufion of the Trojan war, the molt celebrated event 
of antiquity, with which the real hiftory of Greece, hitherto overwhelm¬ 
ed with fable, may, perhaps, be faid to commence *. It appears from 
many paflages in Homer, that the Trojans were much fuperior to the 
Greeks in civilization, and that they lived in comfort and elegance, till 
they were difturbed by thofe invaders. Hence it is certain, that they 
had made confiderable progrefs in the arts and fciences, and were poflefE- 
ed of fome commerce, for which their fituation on the ftrait between 
the Euxine and iEgean feas, was exceedingly commodious. We even 
find, that they had fkrlful Ihip-builders; and Homer has immortalized 
the name, real or fi&irious, of Harmonides, the builder of the veflels, 
which carried off the beautiful Helen from Sparta. 

The great fleet got together for the Trojan war, was not provided nor 
maintained by commerce, the only effectual fupport of a permanent na¬ 
val power. It was the produ&ion of an extraordinary temporary exer¬ 
tion urged by the fpirit of refentment and the hope of rich plunder, 
natural to favages funk in doth and indolence. But when the fervour of 
infanity, which incited the Greeks to ruin themfelves in order to deftroy 
the Trojans, was cooled by the difaftrous confequences of their conqueft, 
this mulhroom navy was annihilated ; and for feveral centuries we hear 
no more of any confiderable naval expeditions undertaken by that people. 

During thofe heroic ages of Greece, as they are called, the petty prin¬ 
ces, who lived on the fca coafts, frequently fitted out veflels to go upon 
piratical cruifes. We might thence fuppofe, that merchant fhips were 
fo numerous upon the feas, as to afford many captures to thofe robbers. 
But apparently that was not the cafe. They did not entirely depend 
upon what plunder they could find at fea: they often landed, and pil¬ 
laged the defencelefs villages, carrying off, not only all the goods and 
cattle they could find, but even the people themfelves, whom they fold 
forflaves. Thofe pirates were fufficiently numerous to keep one-another in 
countenance; and their rank and power made the ignorant people confi- 
der their exploits as by no means difgraceful, but rather praife-worthy; 


* The Arundel, or Parian, marbles place the de- 
ftru&ion of Troy twenty-five years earlier j an er¬ 
ror, which they continue till the eftabkftuneut of 
the animal magillracy at Athens. 

Of late it bas been qui (boned, whether there 
ever was a Trojan war, or a city called Troy, fuch 
as it is defenbed by Homer. The laudable feep- 


ticifm, or fufpictous cntictfm, of modern time* 
may, in refentment of the innumerable impofitione 
put upon us undu the name of hiftory, pofiibly go 
too far. It maj, howcyer, juft be obferved that 
Dion Chryfoftom [Ora/- xij long ago denied the 
Trojan war.—The examination of fuch a queftios. 
would be quite out of place in this work. 
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as fimilar p^fticcs were itt later times efteemed honourable among the 
Scandinavian nations, and are in the prefent day among the inhabitants 
of the northern coaft of Africa. It was therefor no affront, but a com¬ 
mon queftion put to the commander of a veflel, whether he profeffed 
piracy or trade; as we find in Homer, that exa& painter of manners, 
who even introduces Menelaus king of Sparta boa fling of the wealth he 
had acquired by his. piratical expeditions. [Odyf. L. lii, w. 72, 301; 
xiv, v. 230.} Among the freebooters on the coafts of the iEgean fea the 
Caftans were the moil eminent, till they were fuppreffed by Minos, as 
already related *. 

After this (ketch of the naval hiftory of Greece in the early ages, it 
may be proper to give the reader fome idea of their Ihips. That of 
Danaus, which was rowed by fifty oars, was a Phoenician veflel: and 
there is reafon to believe that the Argo, thought built in Greece, was 
the work of Phoenician carpenters. She was a long (lender open boat, 
which could carry fifty men, and could occafionatly be carried by them 
upon their (houlders. Of the veffels, employed in tranfporting the Gre¬ 
cian army to Troy, the fmalleft carried 50 men, and the largeft 120. 
They were very (lightly built; and they were hauled on (here after finilh- 
ing a voyage. Thucydides fays, they were only large open boats; where¬ 
as Homer deferibes Ulyffes as covering his (hip with long planks f. 
[Odyjf. L. v. v. 252.] It is probable, that fome of the larger ones had 
at lead half-decks in order to fumi(h fome kind of lodging for the 
people, and that the fpace occupied by the rowers was open, the 
(ides being conne&ed by (lender beams or planks, on which the 
rowers fat with their feet fet againft the bottom timbers, or tranfverfe 
pieces of wood near the bottom. They had but little depth, and feem 
to have been very flat in the bottom, and confequently drew very little 
water; which is further probable from the lead-line being never men¬ 
tioned by Homer, whence we may prefume, that the oars were found 
fufficient to found the depth of the water. They appear to have had 
only one mad, which was ftruck when they finilhed the voyage, and one 
fail-yard; though Homer mentions fails in the plural, which is perhaps 
a poetical licence, as it is not probable, that they underdood the manage¬ 
ment of what are now called fore-and-aft fails. But their main depend¬ 
ence was upon their oars j and their only direction for their courfe was 
the knowlege, which fome of the crew had previoully acquired of the 

' * It appears from Thucydides, that thofe fero- not exempted from thofe criminal practices, which 
cious and lawlefs depredations were fttll pra&ifed continued to be too clofely couneAcd with com- 
in his time (about eight centuries after the Trojan mercial navigation; almolt down to our own age, 
war) by the weftern tribes of Greece, who even as will too plainly appear m the fequel of this work, 
then retained the chara&er and condition of fava- f But, quere, it thofe long planka formed the 
gcs. And it muft be acknowledged, that the more deck, or the bottom of the veflel t 
poliflted and commercial nations of later ages were 

C 2 
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appearance of the fliore. When that failed them, they mafchave land¬ 
ed in order to obtain information *. 

Caftor of Rhodes, a writer contemporary with Julius Cgefar, has 
made up a kind of Catalogue of the nations, who fucceffively attained, 
what he wa'k pleafed to call, the empire of the fea; by which is to be 
underftood fome degree of pre-eminence in naval power ton a very con¬ 
fined fcale in, or near, the ALgean fea. In partiality to the Greeks, 
whofe maritime tranfa&ions, with a very few exceptions, were fcarcely 
worthy of notice, he feems to have almoft loft fight of the Phoenicians, 
the only people, at lead on the coafts of the Mediterranean, who in the 
early ages knew any thing of extenlive voyages and the art of naviga¬ 
tion. As Eufebius has copied this catalogue from Caftor, and feveral 
chronologifts have done it the unmerited honour of tranfcribing it from 
him, fome flight notice fhall be taken of each of the nations mentioned 
in it, as they occur in order of time. 

II79—The Lydians are the firft people, after the Cretans under the 
reign of Minos, who are honoured by him with the title of Maftcrs of 
the fea. They certainly had fome claim to a commercial character, but 
not as navigators,- unlefs the teftimonies of Caftor and Ifidore are to be 
preferred to that of Herodotus, [L. i, c. 27.] The invention of mer¬ 
chandize and of coin is afcribed to them by fome authors; and Ifidore 
goes fo far as to call them the firft builders of (hips, and inventors of 
navigation. The Mseonians, who may be confidered as a part of the 
Lydians, and the Carians* their neighbours, were poflefled of ivory, 
which muft have been imported, and they underftood the art of ma¬ 
nufacturing it into toys and ornaments, and of flaming them with co¬ 
lours, [Horn. 11 . L. iv, v. 141— Herod. L. i, c. 94.] The Lydians are 
faid to have fent a colony into Italy, who fettled on the weft fide of the 
Tiber among the Umbri and Pelalgi, and aflumed the name of Tyrr- 
heni, from Tyrrhenus their leader, \Herodot. L. i, c. 94.] But the 
date of the migration feems uncertain ; nor is the fact itfelf uncontro¬ 
verted. For feveral learned men are of opinion, that the Etrurians pof- 
fefled all Italy many ages before the Trojan war ; and that the arts, fci- 
ences, and commerce, were carried to great perfection among them 

* As Homer is generally believed to have been into a good birth, or commodious Situation, then 
very corred in adapting his descriptions to the let go the anchors, (or whatever elfe Should be un¬ 
times of which he wrote, the following paSTage dcrStood by otut) and carried out Slenirfafts or per- 
deferves our notice. haps bent the cables to the Hern ; 'rft/fu 

Agamemnon launched a faft-Saiiing Ship to carry [ 1 /iaJ, L. i, w. 308, 430 et feqq.~\ 

Chryfch home to her father. Befides Chryfeis, The truth of the few notices I have here col. 
UlyiTes, and probably attendants, the veflel carried le§ed does not depend upon the reality or falfe. 
twenty chofen rowers, and a hecatomb for Sacrifice, ho^l of the long-received hiftory of the Tiojan 
When they got to their port, they took in the /tub, war. They at any rate Shew the Slate of Society 
and (lowed them away in the hold. Then, eafing and of nautical knowlege in the time of Homer, if 
off the main Slay, they lowered the mall into its not in that affigned to the war of Troy, 
crutch or reft. After this they rowed the veflel , 
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fong before Greece or any other part of Europe emerged from bar- 
barifm *. 

About iioo— While the naval hiftory of Greece, if it may be fo 
called, prefents nothing but petty piratical crmfes, and innumerable 
emigrations rfnd remigrations, occafioned partly by domeftic commo¬ 
tions in the families of the chiefs, and partly by the hitherto-unfettled 
condition and reftlefs difpofition of the people, the Phoenicians, mfpir- 
ed by the adtive fpirit of commerce, and that thirft of knowlege which 
diftinguiflies a cultivated people from a nation of favages, were extend¬ 
ing their difcoveries along the whole of the north coaft of Africa and 
the oppofite ihore of Spain; and, no longer willing to let the inland or 
Mediterranean fea fet bounds to their enterprising difpofition, they 
launched into the vaft Atlantic ocean, palling thofe famous head-lands, 
which the Greeks for many ages afterwards efteemed the utmoft bound¬ 
ary of the world, and celebrated under the poetical name of the Pillars 
of Hercules f. Wherever they went, they appear to have eftablilhed 
peaceful commercial fettlements, mutually beneficial to tliemfelves and 
the natives of the country. The inhabitants of Bsetica (now Anda- 
lufia), when firft vifited by the Phoenicians, poflefled abundance of gold, 
Silver, iron, copper, lead, tin, honey, wax, pitch, &c. Like the Ame¬ 
ricans, when firft difcovered by the European adventurers, they made 
their mod common utenfils of the pretious metals, which they efteem¬ 
ed fo little, that they gave in exchange for fome articles, of which no¬ 
velty conftituted the principal value, fuch a quantity of Silver, that there 
is a ftory of one of the Ships being abfolutely fo overburthened with it, 
that the Phoenicians were obliged to throw away the lead, with which 
their wooden anchors were loaded, to make room for a part of their Sil¬ 
ver, which they could not poflibly carry in any other manner. Befides 
the abundance of metals of every kind, this highly-favoured region was 
blefled with a fertile foil, producing all the neceflanes and comforts of 
life in abundance, a delicious climate, and ferene aiy. In Short, it was 
a country fo delightful in every refped, that the accounts given of it 
by the Phoenician feamen are with good reafon believed to have fur- 
nifhed Homer with his defcription of the Elyfian fields. The Phceni- 

* Mazocchi jnakea the Etrurians, or Tyrrhe- ment to co-operate with him, (which no man can 
uians, of Phoenician origin. [Symmnch. Diff. V. nj pretend to fay he did or did not) is of no weight. 
And Mr. llourgct, [Saggi di Dtjfert. accadan . Neither is his pi oof from the difflmilarity of a few 
Dtjf. i) on comparing the Etrurian and Pliccni- vocables very ltrong. In the courfc of fo many 
cian alphabets, finds them nearly the fame. [Orbu ages the knowlege of a common origin would have 
erudtii hteratura a tharaHere Samar it. dtdaffa'] On little influence in oppofition to political intcrefls, 
the other hand, Bochart, the great invelligator of and every one knows that language is continually 
Phmmcian colonization, denies that the Etrurians changing. 

had any connection with the Phoenicians. But his j- It is not certain whether the head-lands, fome y 

argument drawn from their not joining the Car- fmall iflands, two mountains, or the brafs columns 
thaginwns again ft the Romans, and from Hanoi- in the temple of Hercules at Gadir (Cadiz), vveic 
bal not alleging their common origin as an induce- the columns of Hercules. [Strabo, L. in, />. 25 8.] 
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clans obferving fuch a happy combination of advantageous circuit 
ftances for a trading fettlement, and that the country was moreover in¬ 
terfered by two great navigable rivers, jthe Baetis and the Anas (now 
the Guadalquivir and the Quadiana), eftablifhed the capital poft for 
their weftern trade on a fmall ifland in the Atlantic, within a furlong 
of the main land, and at no great diftance from the mouths of the two 
rivers, to which they gave the name of Gadir. The town, which they 
built there, has in all ages maintained a fuperior rank as a trading Na¬ 
tion j and it is even now (with its name fomewhat varied by the Sara¬ 
cens to Cadiz) the principal port of Spain, and the ftation of the gal¬ 
leons, which import from America thofe pretious metals, which were 
formerly exported from the fame harbour to the eaftern part of the 
Mediterranean fea. 

Of the other early weftern fettlements of the Phoenicians, the moft 
celebrated were Carteia and Utica. The former, fituated on the Bsetic 
fliore at the narrowed part of the ftrait, is by fome authors efteemed 
more antient than Gadir, the foundation of it being afcribed to Mel- 
cartus (called alfo the Phoenician Hercules), whence the town was alfo 
called Melcarreia and Heraclea. The later was fituated on the coaft of 
Afiica, in fight of Carthage, and built about eighty years after the de¬ 
ft ru&ion of Troy, according to Velleius Paterculus, who fays, that Ga¬ 
dir was founded a few years earlier. Matters of fuch high antiquity are 
very uncertain; and it is very probable, that augmentations of the co¬ 
lonies were often taken for the original fettlements of them by hifto- 
rians, (an example of which we feein to have in Carthage) and thence 
the contradictory jeras may m fome degree be reconciled *. 

1058—The dominion of the fea at this time is afcribed to thePelafgi. 

1046—David king of Ifrael, now in the height of his profperity, 
having fubdued feveral of the neighbouring princes, employed a part 
of the wealth acquired by his conquefts in purchafing cedar timber 

* Not willing to lay hold of the higheft anti- Timagenei, a Syrian Greek, [ap. A mm tan. Mar - 
quity, which is frtquently earned far beyond the celltn. L. xv] for a colony of Dorians, (i. e. the 
truth, I have aflumed the year noo, as being near people of Dor, a capital city on the Phoenician 
the probable date of thefe antient Phamcian fettle- coait, and one of thofe which the Ifraelitea were 
ments, chiefly upon the authority of Strabo, [A. i, unable to reduce. JoJkua , e. 17—Judges, t. 1) 
p. 8^] Velleius Paterculus, [/,. i, e. 2] and Pliny, who were led by the antient Htaules feveral cen- 
riat. L. xvi, c. 40.] I do not, however, turies before the birth of the Greek Hercules, as 
mean to deny, that it is very probable that the far as the Bay of BIftay, where they fettled on the 
Phoenicians may have entered the Ocean 3 50 years Gallic (bore ; and the Barnes of fome of the tribe# 
earlier, in the time of the invafion of their country there might warrant a fuppofltion of then being 
by the Ifraehtes. There is in favour of that date defeended of that Phoenician colony. To thefe 
the teftimony of Claudius Julius, an author indeed mav be added the llory related by Procopius, 
comparatively late, but who wrote exprefsly upon [JJe//. Vandal. L 11, c. to] of two pillars in the 
Phoenician affairs, and doubtlefs tranfcribed from weftern extremity of Africa near the S rait, with 
antient writers 1 and he afenbes the foundation of Phoenician inscriptions upon them, importing that 
Gadir to Archaleus, the fon of Phcemx, who is they were fet up by a people who were driven 
plac< d about the time of Jolhua the commander from their native country by a plunderer called 
of the Urachcct. There ii alfo the teftimony of Jo/hua the fon of Naue. 
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from Hiram king of Tyre, with whom he kept up a friendly corre- 
fpondence as long as he lived; and he alfo hired Tyrian rnafons and 
carpenters for carrying on his works. Thus the wealth of a warlike 
nation mull ever flow into the pockets of their more induftrious com¬ 
mercial neighbours *. 

This prince collected for the building of the temple above eight hun¬ 
dred millions of our money, as it is calculated by Arbuthnot! [Tables of 
ancient coins, pp. 35, 208.] 

1012-975—Solomon, the fucceflor of David, cultivated the arts of 
peace, and he was thereby enabled to indulge his tafte for magnificence 
and luxury more than his father could poffibly do. Being a wife man, 
he knew, that, to preferve his kingdom in a fecure and honourable 
peace, it was neceflary to keep up a refpedlable military force, fufficient 
to reprefs any hoftile invafion. But, without {hewing that pufillammous 
anxiety to preferve peace, which, while it dreads, invites, the mfults of 
the neighbouring nations, he molefted none of them, and thereby en¬ 
joyed a reign of almoft uninterrupted tranquillity. He employed the 
vaft wealth, amafied by his father, in works of archite&ure, and in 
ftrengthening and polirfiing his kingdom. The famous temple of Jeru- 
falein, the fortifications of that capital, and many entire cities, among 
which was the celebrated Tadmor or Palmyra, were built by him. 
Finding his own fubjedts but little qualified for fuch undertakings, he 
applied to Hiram king of Tyre, the fon of his father’s friend Hiram f, 
who furniflied him cedar and fir (or cyprefs) timbers, and large (tones 
all properly cut and made ready for building, which the Tyrians car¬ 
ried by water to the molt convenient landing-place m Solomon’s domi¬ 
nions. Hiram alfo fent a great number of workmen to aflilt and in- 
ftrudt Solomon’s people, none of whom had {kill 4 to hew timber like 
* unto the Sidonians §.’ Solomon in return furmfhed the Tyrians with 
corn, wine, and oil; and he even received a balance in gold. It is not 
improbable, however, that the gold was the ftipulated price for the cef- 
lion of twenty towns to the Tyrians by Solomon, which Hiram, not lik¬ 
ing them, afterwards returned to him. 

_ * Eupolemus, an author quoted by Eufebius, the two kings, fays exprefsly, that the temple was 
[ Prtfparai. evangel L. ix] fays that David built begun in the eleventh year of Hiram, and that 
(hips in Arabia, wherein he lent men, (killed in Hiram inherited the friendly difpoJition of lus fa¬ 
mines and metals, to the ifland of Ophir. Modern thcr. Now it was thirty-four years altei the elder 
authors, improving upon this rather.fufpicious au- Hiram had fupplied David with building materials, 
thonty, have afcribed to David the honour of be- when the temple was begun. The confufion of 
ing the founder of a great EalUndia commerce. kings of the fame name is a frequent fource of 
t See the letter of Hiram (or Huram) to So- chronological embarraflment. QSec Jofeph. Anttq. 
lomon, wherein he mentions his father of the fame L. viii, e. z j Contra Apwn. L. i.] 
name. [// Cbron. e. a] Thia clears up the diffi.- f According to Jofcphus, \_Anhq. £. xx, c 8J 
culty, found by Petavius m the reign of Hiram, thy (tones were thirty feet long and nine feet high; 
which he attempts to folve by alugmng to it a a wonderful fize. 

duration of 56 years, apparently comprehending $ So they (till called the Tyrians, as being ai 
the reign of two kings of that name. Moreover, colony from Sidon. 

Jofephus, though lie has not duely difcrumnatcd 3 
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The great intercourfe of trade and frrendftiip, which Solombn had 
with the firft commercial people in the weftern world, infpired him 
with a ftrong defire to participate in the advantages of trade. His fa¬ 
ther’s conqtiefts had extended his territories to the Red fea, and given 
him the pofieflion of a good harbour,, from which (hips might be dif- 
patched to the rich countries of the South and the Eaft. But his own 
fubjetts being totally ignorant of the arts of building and navigating 
veffels *, he again had recourfe for advice and afiifiance to his friend 
Hiram. The king of Tyre, who wilhed for an opening to the oriental 
commerce, the articles of which his fubjeCts were obliged to receive at 
fecond hand from the Arabians, as much as Solomon wanted nautical 
affiftance, appears to have readily entered into his views, and to have 
propofed a trading adventure on a large fcale to be carried on by the 
two kings in partnerlhip, or at lea ft in concert. Accordingly Tyrian 
carpenters were fent to build veflels for both kings at Eziongeber, So¬ 
lomon’s port on the Red fea, whither Solomon himfelf alfo went to ani¬ 
mate the workmen by his prefence. 

Solomon’s (hips, conduced by Tyrian navigators, failed in company 
with thofe of Hiram to fome rich countries called Ophir and Tarfhifti, 
upon the pofition of which the learned have multiplied conjectures to 
very little purpofe f. The voyage required three years to accomplifh 
it; yet, notwithftanding the length bf the time employed in it, the re¬ 
turns in this new-found trade were prodigioufly great and profitable, 
confifting of gold, filver, prsrious ftones, valuable woods, ivory, and 
fome exotic animals, as apes and peacocks. We have no information 
concerning the articles exported in this trade : but it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed that the manufactures of the Tyrians, and probably the goods im¬ 
ported by them from other countries, were afforted with the corn, wine, 
balm, and oil, of Solomon’s own dominions, in making up the outward 


* See the note in pp. 13, 14. 

■f Oplur ha. been learched for in almoft cvety 
pa it of Alia and Africa, and fome have let their 
fancy run fo wild as even to wander to Peru in 
South America, in the name of wluth they find a 
niimbluce oi Oplur' They might have found 
a much ch kr refemhlance 111 that of Orphir in the 
Orkney ifluidb. The word was probably not the 
proper name of any country, but an appellative 
iiguifymg gold mines; and in that fignincation it 
l^ now uled m Sumatra and Malacca, as we are 
told by the ptulofophic traveler Le Poivre. Many 
arc quite certain, that the fouth part of Spain, 
then abounding in gold, was Tarfhifti; and tlity 
find their proof m the name of Tarteflus or Tar. 
fit, which properly belonged to the iftand formed 
by the two mouths of the Bxtis, and was impro¬ 
perly given by Grecian and Roman writers to 
Carteia and Gadir. There, fay they, Solomon^ 
flops, having failed round all Africa, took 111 their 


C , and returned home by the Mediterranean. 

as the (hips appear to have been dtftined to 
continue in the fame trade, like the modern Eaft- 
India (hips, thofe authors litem not to have well 
confidercd how they were to get them into the 
Red fea again, after finlflung their voyage at the 
vail end of the Mediterranean, in order to begin 
their next voyage. Bmce more rationally* fup- 
pofes Tarlhifti to have been on the eaft coaft of 
Africa, where he fays the name flill remains, 
which, though true, is no proof of its being the 
plate vifited by thofe navigators. I fay nothing 
of the improbability of. the Tyrians, whatever 
fnendfhip their king might have for Solomon, per¬ 
mitting him to git an/ fooling in, or even know- 
Icge of, their fettkmvnts in Spam. See Purchas’s 
Ptlgrimet, Patt Bool 1, c 1, f 8—12.— Bocbart , 
Chan, col . 606 — Mein, de litter. V. xxx, p. 90.-— 
Bruce's Travels , V, i, p. 433. 
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cargoes ; and that his fhips, like the Spanilh galleons of the prefent day, 
imported the bullion, partly for the benefit of his mduftrious and com¬ 
mercial neighbours. [7 King/, cc. 7, 9, 10 —11 Cbton. cc. 2, 8, 9.] 

Solomon alfo eftabliflied a commercial correfpondence with Egypt, 
whence he received horfes, chariots, and linen yarn. The chariots coft 
600, and the horfes 150, fhekels of filver each. [/ Kings, c. 10 —II Cbt on. 
cc. 1, 9.] 

1003—The Thracians at this time had the empire of the fea, as Cal- 
tor alleges, and held it nineteen years. Of their power at fea, or of the 
commerce necellary to fupport it, we know little or nothing. 

916—The Rhodians now, and probably long before, made a con- 
fiderable figure as a commercial people; and it is probable that they 
had carried on a flouriihmg trade for fome ceniunes, bemg noted by 
Homer as an opulent people in the time of the Tiojan war. [Iliad, L. 11, 
v. 668.] They excelled in Ihip-building, and their voyages extended to 
the fartheft limits of the Mediterranean fea, at the weft end of which, 
according to Strabo, they eftablifhed colonies. It was perhaps from 
this refpedable appearance of their naval power that Caftor has infer ted 
them in his lift of fi/vet eigns of the fea . and wc know fi 0111 better uu- 
thonty that they retained a command of the fea many ages afterwards. 
[St/abo, L. 1, p. 57. with fujlin, L. xxx, c. 4. jut tbc date, 198 before Chnjl .] 
What is, however, infinitely more to their honour, is, that they cleared 
the fea of pirates, and compofed a code of maritime laws for the regula¬ 
tion of trade and navigation, which were lb judicious and equitable, 
that they were generally adopted by other nations, and held in the 
higheft refped for many ages. The Rbpdian regulations for the ihares 
payable to the commander, officers, and feamen, the rules to be # ob¬ 
served by freighters and paflengers while onboard ; the penalties on the 
commander or feamen for goods injured by their neglect, by the want 
of fufficient tarpawlms and pumps, or by their careleflnefs or abfence 
from their fliips, the penalties for barratry, for robber) of other fhips, 
and for carelefsly running foul of other fliips •, the punifhment of the 
commander for running away with the (hip; the punifhment for plun¬ 
dering a wreck ; the compensation payable to the heirs of teamen who 
loft their lives in the fervice of their fhip ; the regulations of charter- 
parties, bills of loading, and contrails of partnerfhip or joint adventures, 
the rules for bottomry, for average, falvage, the rates of falvage for re¬ 
covering goods from the bottom in 1—, 12,and 22feet water, and the 
payment of demurrage, as enailed m the Rhodian laws, were all copied 
by the Roman emperors, and incorporated into the Roman law, and 
from it they were moftly afliimed into the naval code, known by the 
name of the law of Oleron, which is in a great meafure in force to this 
day. And thus the Rhodians have had the glory of regulating the mar- 

Vol. I. D 
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itime and commercial tranfadions of many nations through a long fue- 
ceflion of ages *. , 

897—Jehofaphat king of Judah, in conjunction with Ahaaiah king 
of Ifrael, made an attempt to revive the commerce, which had flourifh- 
ed fo greatly in the reign of Solomon. But the (hips, which they built 
at Eziongeber, being wrecked in the harbour, the undertaking was 
abandoned. We are not told, that they had any afliftance from the 
Phoenicians in fitting out their fleet. [I Kings t e, az —77 Cbron, c. 20.] 

Thus it appears, that the commercial Splendour of the Israelites was 
a blazing meteor, which {hone out and pafled away with the reign of 
Solomon. 

890—At this time the dominion of the fea is afcribed to the Phry¬ 
gians. The opulence of Pelops and Midas, princes of this country, 
Several centuries before this time has already been obferved. 

880_It was probably about this time, that Homer flouriihed, whofe 

inimitable poems laid the foundation of the literary pre-eminence uni¬ 
versally allowed to the Greeks in all fucceeding ages. But the prefent 
work is only concerned with the many notices refpedting trade and ma- 
mifa&ures to be found in his poems, fome of which have been remark¬ 
ed in their proper places, and with his admirable geographical know- 
lege. The Aegean fea with its iflands and both its fhores, the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the Mediterranean coafts, and Egypt, were well known 
to him from his own judicious observations made during his voyages 
and travels. He is laid to have made voyages as far as Spain and Tuf- 
cany; [Hcrodoti Vita Homeri ] and the other weftern parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean fea were known to him by converfation with Phoenician fea- 
men. He even knew, that the land is everywhere furrounded by the 
fea. In fhort, he is honoured with the title of Prince of geographers by 
Strabo, one of the greateft geographers of antiquity, from whofe work, 
collated with Homer’s own, the reader may obtain a proper idea of the 
knowlege of this wonderful man f. Such, however, was the tardy pro- 
grefs of information in thofe ages, that the great empires of the Eaft, 
and even the commercial feme and opulence of Tyre, which had flou- 

* Thefe laws may with great probability claim taken the abftraft given m the text. The high 
the honour of a ftill higher antiquity, a* the Rhod- refpeft in which the Rhodian law was held in the 
mm wen partly of Phoenician origin j and no moil flourifhing age* of the Roman empire is well 
doubt the chief merchant* were of the Phoenician ifloftrated by the emperor Antommtt, who, on a 
race, and derived their cuftom* and mercantile re- complaint againft the plunderer* of a wreck, an¬ 
gulation* from their mother country. fwered, * I indeed am fovereign of the world, but 

My refpefi for the learned Prefident Goguet ' the Rhodian law is fovereign of the fea, and by 
make* me wiih that be bad condescended to give 'it your oaufe tnoft be determined.' 

Ins rcafon* for queftioning the genuinenef* of the f The reader may alfo confult Blackwell's £n - 
Rhodian law*, which have come down to us a* quiry into the lift and writings of Homer , fed. 9. 
Rcorporated in the Roman law, whence 1 have and 11. 1 
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filbcd in great fplendour for at lead two centuries, were utterly un¬ 
known to Homer, the mod knowing of all the Greeks *. 

In the life «F Honaer, untruely afcribed to Herodotus the great father 
of hiftory, but perhaps compofed by another Herodotus of Halicamafius, 
and undoubtedly a work of great antiquity, we are told, that Smyrna, 
though but lately built, was a place of confiderable trade, and export¬ 
ed great quantities of corn. Phemius, the ftepfather and preceptor of 
Homer, taught letters and roufic to the youth of Smyrna, and received 
wool in payment for his inftrudion. 

868—It is apparently about this time, that we ought to date the ar¬ 
rival of Elilla f (whom Virgil has overwhelmed with fabulous fame un¬ 
der the name of Dido) at Carthage, which, if it was really built lb 
early as 1,234 years before Chrift, feems to have remained a place of 
but little confequence till now, that Elifla built the citadel of Boira J for 
her own refidence, and enlarged the town with fuch a number of new 
buildings, that (he has raoft generally been reputed the foundrefs of it; 
and it is at any rate from this time that the importance of Carthage in 
hiftory, and more particularly in commercial hiftory, is to be dated. 

Carthage was lituated on a fnaall peninfula projecting into a bay, 
which formed two excellent harbours. About equally diftant from 
either end of the Mediterranean, and on that part of the African coaft, 
which advances towards Sicily, Italy, and Greece, it might be faid to 
be placed in the center of all the accellible ihores of the then known 
world; while behind it lay an immenfe fertile continent, which furmdi¬ 
ed every thing neceflary for the fupport of the citizens, and a great va¬ 
riety of valuable articles for exportation. 

When we read the hiftory of the Carthaginians, we ought ever to 

• Notwithstanding the unrivaled power* of his fon to prefer any of them to that which is handed 
aflooifliing genius, Homer palled hit life in fuch down to us, from the national records of the Ty- 
perfonal obfcurity, that no circumftancc of it, nans, by Jofeplius, viz, 143 years and 8 months 
handed down to us, can conned him with any afte? the foundation of Solomon's temple, [y ofepk . 
contemporary of fufficient eminence to have me- toatra Apian. L. «.} 

rited a place in hiftory. It » therefor abfolutely No reader, whofe judgement is above the (land 
impoffibic to give a decided preference to any one aid of a fchoot boy's, needs be told, that the ad- 
of die many eras affigned to him. In this uneer. ventures of a queen of Carthage, called Dtdo, with 
tainty the opinion of the great Herodotus teems an imaginary Trojan refugee, called sEneas, aic 
the bed deferving of credit, becSufe he u the old. entirely fabulous. Thofe, who with to fee all, that 
eft author who mentions him; though his tradi* can be faid for and igatnft the pi etended voyage 
tional account be confufcd (at all traditions are) of JEoeas to Italy, may con Cult the Efiay upon 
by making him prior to Linus and Mdampus, who tfhat fubjeA by the learned Bochart. 
are mentioned in Homer's own poems. He lays 1 $ Bofra in the Phoenician language figmfies the 
£/.. ii, c. 53I that Homer and Hcfiod lived 400 fortification. The Greeks changed it to Bupa 
years before nirafelf; and he was bom 484, and (Byrfa) Signifying in their language a hide; and 
publicly read his hiftory at Athens 446 years be- thence a very filly fable was invented of a trcachcr- 
fore Chrift. Euthymenes (quoted by Clemens of ous bargain * ith the natives for as much land as a 
Alexandria, Stiom. L. i) fays, that Homer was bull's bide would indofe, which, by being cut in¬ 
born in the iiland of Chios, and flourished 200 to very narrow tbongt, was made to indofe a large 
yean after the Trojan war. _ piece of ground. The fame fable has been tranf. 

f After considering the mat variety of dif- planted into die hiftory of England, 
cordant datca affigned to Eliua, l ean fee. so rea, 

D * 
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bear in remembrance, that almoft all, that we know of them, has come 
to us by the information of their'Greek and Roman enemies *. And, 
even through the medium of fuch malignant informations we feel our- 
ielves irrefiftibly drawn to prefer them to thofe favourites of the hiftoric 
mufe in every purfuit of real utility. In fpite of mifreprefentation we 
are compelled to admire the greatnefs of their power, founded folely 
upon the bafts of trade, and the general wifdom of their condu&, till, 
departing from the character of merchants, they were led away by the 
mad ambition of being, warriors and conquerors, which brought on the 
ruin of their flourifhing Rate. From the fame fources of information, 
when properly examined, we can draw a comparifon between the Phoe¬ 
nician colonies and thofe of other nations, which in the early ages were 
fo frequently roving over the face of the earth. Almoft every one of 
thefe colonies may be confidered as a band of plunderers, conlifting of 
one or more chiefs fupported by a crowd of ignorant and miferable de¬ 
pendents, driven out from their native country by domeftic convulfions, 
and in their turn driving out, exterminating, or reducing to flavery, 
thole whom they could overpower, and, in ftiort, fpreading mifery and 
dpfolation wherever they went f. On the contrary, a Phoenician co¬ 
lony was a fociety confiding of opulent and intelligent merchants, in¬ 
genious manufacturers, Ikilful artifans, and haTdy feamen, leaving their 
native country, which was too narrow to contain their increafing popu¬ 
lation, with the bleflings and good wifties of their parents and friends 
in order to fettle in a diftant land, where they maintained a correfpond- 
ence of friendftiip and mutual advantage with thofe who remained at 
home, and with their brethren in the other colonies 1 fprung from their 
parent ftate ; where, by profecuting their own intereft, they effectually 
promoted the liappinefs of the parent ftate, of the people among whom 
they fettled, and of all thofe with whom they had any intercourfe; and 
where they formed the point of union, which connected the oppofite 
ends of the earth in the ftrong band of mutual benefits. Such is the 
contraft between a colony of barbaric hunters, paftors, warriors, and 
robbers, and a, colony of civilized and mercantile people. 

Some Greek writers fay, that Phidon king of Argos was the firft who 
coined filver money, and invented weights and meafures. As the Greeks 
had a good deal of intercourfe with the more enlightened nations of 
Alia f, it is not probable that they could be without the ufe of money, 


* If tbe work* of any of the Carthaginian 
writer* had come down to us, we might, between 
them and thofe of their enemies, have come pretty 
near to the truth Philintp a Sicilian Gteck, who 
lived with the great Hannibal, and wrote a hiftory 
of His wars, is mentioned refpe&fuily by Poljbius, 
who balances hi* partiality aganilt the contrary 
partiality of the Roman hiftorian Tdbius Pittor. 
f This defeription cxaftly agrees with the pic. 


ture of the early ftate of Greece, as drawn by 
Thucydides in the beginning of his Hiftory. 

t We may be pretty fure that mealurcs, and 
feales and weights, were invented foon after the 
creation of the world. Abraham, who lived 1000 
years before Phidon, had feales nice enough for 
weighing lilvcr; and, no doubt, fuch were m ufe 
long before liis time. 
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and more efpecially of weights and meafures, till now: and we mull 
fuppofe that Phidon rather introduced fome improvements hitherto un¬ 
known in Gr<&&, and has thence got the credit of being the inventor. 
[Marmor Par.—Strabo, L. viii, p. 549.-VP/in. Hijl. nat. L. vii, c. 56.] 

3?he invention of coin is by others afcribed (and probably on no bet¬ 
ter foundation) to the people of iEgina, a fmall rocky iiland in the bay 
between Athens and Argos, who were among the firft of the Greeks 
that applied to commerce and navigation, whereby they made their 
little territory the center of the trade of Greece. 

825—Caftor afcribes the fovereignty of the fea to the Phoenicians. 
He feems not to have known, that they really poflefled it for ages be¬ 
fore and after this time. 

784—He next compliments the Egyptians with the feme fupremacy 
at fea ; and that at a time, when, there is good reafon to believe, they 
did not poflefs a Angle veflel better than the miferable craft, which they 
ufed upon the river. 

753 —The Milefians are next reprefented as fupreme in naval power; 
and they feem to have had fome title to commercial fame, if we may 
eftimate their commerce by the number of their colonies, which, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny [ Hiji . nat. L. v, c. 29] were above eighty (1. e. eighty 
towns) chiefly on the ihores of the Propontis and the Euxme fea. 

According to Varro, the proclamations of the emperors, and moft of 
the Roman writers, this year was diftmguiflied by the foundation of 
Rome *, which was deftined by Providence to combine under one go¬ 
vernment, and unite in fome kind of commercial mtercourfe, all the 
countries on the coafts of the Mediterranean fea, together with fome of 
thofe on the Atlantic ocean. 

750—Bochoris king of Egypt began to open his eyes to the mif- 
taken policy of his predeceffors in regard to commerce, for the en¬ 
couragement of which he made fome good regulations. One of the laws 
enacted by him, or by his fucceflor Afychis (if he was his fucceflor f) 
empowered his fubje&s to borrow money by giving as a fecurity the 

* There is every reafon to believe, that the date guftus there were twenty emperors in 244 yearn ; 
of the foundation of Rome is as little known as that and thofe emperors did not expofe their faci td pel. 
of the other villages of Italy, which never emerg. Tons to the dangers of w »r, aB the chief of a g mg 
cd from their original obfuinty; and that moil of of robbers (for fuch was a king of Rome} mult 
the events, related in the firft five or fix centuries continually have done. Pliny makes Rome about 
of its fuppofed hiftory, have as little foundation in half a century older than Varro does and of tin 
truth as the early hiftory of fome nations now earlier authors, who mention the foundation of 
exifting, which have been falfified in bumble imi- Rome, fearcely any two agree tn tlie year, which 
tation of it. Indeed the number of 244 years, is a clear proof that no one had ever thought of 1 
afcnhed to the reigns of (even kings of fo fmall a date for it, till the fplendour of their conqueils, 
territory in fuch times of rapine ami violence, and and confequent vanity, mitigated them to ftarch 
thofe elective kings, none of whofe reigns could into, and fupply from invention, an Origin and 
commence in early youth, and of whom four are early hiftory of their city 
faid to have been killed and one expelled, is alone f There is fome reafon to believe, th it tlufe 
fufficient to overthrow the whole traditional part are only two names of the fame prince, 
of the Roman hiftory. From the accelfion of Au- 
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embalmed bodies of their deceafed parents, the moft facred depofit that 
, could be imagined: but he alfo decreed, that the debtor, negleding to 
redeem this pretious pledge, be depifttVro the high- 

priafcd honours bellowed in Ipgypt upon .the meritorious dead. Still 
theEgyptians confined their ideas of commerce to home trade, orjjaf- 
fiVe foreign tnfllef 

734 —The dominion of the fea # next afligned to $the Qarians, a 
people fonnat$jyu>ted for their piracies ;and dwrefisemft JUQ good rea- 
fon to belieye^Btt their prefent power was of any other nature; [ Herod ,. 
L. 41 , c. Of that it ever was near fo great and extensive, as that of 
the buccaneef»h§kter times was in the Weft-India feas. + 

717 —The comnftrcial city of Tyre was attackodby Salmanafar king 
of Aflyria, ^w^brought agajnft it a ,.fleet of fixty (or fc^pnty) veflels. 
fumiftjed abd manned by fome of the Phoenicians, who had fubmitted 
to his dominioiL The Tyrians, thcp the only people of Phoenicia fiee 
from the Aflyrian yoke, with twelve Ihips completely defeated his fleet, 
and took 500 prifoners. So vaftly fuperior were free men fighting for 
themfelves and t^eir families to flaves fighting for a matter. [Annales 
Tgrii in Menandri Cbron. ap . Jofepb. Antiq, L. ix, c. 14.] This, if I mif- 
take not, is the moft antient naval battle, exprefsly recorded in any 
hiftory. 

713—The firft fun-dial, mentioned in hiftory, was in the palace of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, and it appears to have been ere&ed by his 
predeceflor, as it is called * the fun-dial of Ahaz.’ [Uriah, c. 38.] Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the Greeks learned the ufe of dials from the Ba¬ 
bylonians * ; and ft * s probable, that the Israelites had it from the lame 
people, with wh6m they had frequent intercourfe of ffiendfhip or hof- 
tility. 

So defe&rw is Caftor’s lift of rulers of the fea, that he has entirely 
overlooked the Corinthians, who, there is good reafon to believe, were 
the firft, and for a long time the only, nation of Greece, or indeed of 
all Europe, who made any confiderable figure in naval tranfadions. 
The Greeks, in all ages timorous feamen, preferred land-carriage to the 
dangerous navigation (as they efteemed it) round the rocky and tem- 
peftuous head-lands of the Peloponnefus f, and thereby threw the whole 
trade of their country into the hands of the Corinthians, who, occupy- 


* Though Herodotus [4. ■>» t. ipgl f»y» that 
the Greeks learned the pole, thegnomon,.and the 
4»ilion of the day into twelve part*, from the Ba¬ 
bylonians, the later Greek wnteta have affumed 
the honour of the invention of the gnomon in 
favour of Anaximander, who fiouriflwd about 170 
years after Hezekiah, and who fet up the firit dial 
Jeen in Greece at Lacedaemon. tUtag. Latrt. 
L. ii.] Itk poffiWifhe might be Mv«mor*f it 1 
but it u more probable, that, being. 0 native of 


MHetna, he had learned it from the Pcriians or 
Babylonians. 

f About iSoo years after the time now under 
confideration, when the Homans had carried into 
Greece all the military and naval knowlege to be 
had in the Mediterranean, an imperial fleet was 
earned over-laud acrofs the Ifthmus of Corinth to 
avoid the dreadful circumnavigation of the Pelopon- 
nefus. [Gitkm'tRom, hjft. K%,p. 138, ed. 1791.] 
Qi. How large were thole imperial men-of-war i 
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ing the ifthmus between two inlets of the fea, whereby Greece is al- 
moft cut afunder, poflefled a raoft commanding fituation for fuch a 
trade. Indeed?the obvious advantage of having harbours in two feas, 
whereby Italy and Afia were equally acceflible to them, appears to 
have induced the Corinthians, p in very early times to turn their attention 
to copimerce and navigation; for we learn from Thucydides, that foon 
after the Trojan war they kept up fome naval force for protedhng their 
trade agakift pirates : and there is reafon to believe, that they were dif- 
tinguiihecj fbme degree of opulence, even in that age, or at lead in 
Homer’s time, as in his catalogue of the Grecian forces he bellows up¬ 
on Corinth the epithet of the wealthy , which it retained through all the 
viciflitudes of its fortune, at leaft till the firft century of the Chriftiun 
aera. [ Strabo, L. viii ,p. 586.] Befides the profit of their own trade, the 
Corinthians had a very confiderable advantage by landing goods in the 
one harbour and re-fliipping them in the other, which, Strabo fays, was 
a common practice : and they alfodevied a duty upon all goods carried 
by land through their territories. 

700—The Corinthians have the credit of having introduced in Greece 
a mod important improvement in the conftrudion of fhips or gallies of 
war, by fubftituting for the fmall, and very narrow veflels with one tire 
of oars on each fide, hitherto ufed, a larger and loftier kind, called 
ttieres or triremes, which were worked by three tires, or rows, of oars 
on each fide *. It cannot be doubted, that this impiovcinent m their 

* The nature of the anticnt (hips or gallies, fifty decks, of which, even tlie tut '<//t out, m nr- 
callcd triremes, quadriremes, quinqueremts, (fic. has der to allow fuffiuent 100m for Lite length and 
excrcifed the inauftry of many learned men, who, fweep or revolution of the cnounous oars in the 
being generally unacquainted with naval affairs, infidc of the vtflcl, nudl have hem vaflly higher 
have run into lome very grofs abfurditics. than the topgallant mall ot a modem tnll-iate 

The literal meaning of trtiemit ftems to be a (hip. 
veflel with three oars, or with three oars on each Another fuppolition has been, that the anticnt 
fide : but no fuch interpretation is admiilible , be* gal'us were called truernes from baring three men 
caufe it is known, that in very early times the to each oar, quadsiremes fiom four, and fo on to 
Phoenicians had vcffels of fill) oars, in one of which the higlie l rate. In lupport of this h) pothclis it 
Inachus is faid to have arrived in Greece , and be* may b« alleged, that the famous quadragustartsms 
caufe the triremes, now fir ft coni'rudled, or now firft of Ptolemy Plulopator is thus ace Hinted for by 
inti'j luecd in Greece, hy die Corinthians, muft fnppofing fifty oais with 40 nun to each, which 
have been vcflcU fuperior to all that had ever been thus require 2,000 iiKn j and a fecoud fet, or 
feen hitherto. watch, to relieve them, makes 4,000, the number 

The mod general fuppofition has been, that the of rowers, wlucli, according to Athenms, ae- 
tr trestles bad three tires of oars, the tires being tually belonged to that great floating pahcc. The 
perpemdiculaily above each othei, like the three orehnes rsnwrum raifcd above each other, {sequent- 
tires of guns 111 a modern (hip of the firft rate, the ly mentioned by the Roman writers, are fnppofcd 
quadriremes four tires, and fo on. But, admitting to mean the raifcd benches, on which each rouei, 
(what perhaps no Teaman will admit) the poffibi- according to his diftancc from the fide, vva* ele- 
iity of working three tuts of oars fo placed, what vated above his met neighbour, agreeable to the 
(hall we fay ot forty <1. fifty tires’ And (to fay angle foimed by the oar with the furfacc of the 
nothing of Pollux’s h*kat„ .< res, or (hip of a hun- water. 

dred tnes, which is furely fabulous) there was The folution of this Gordian knot appears to 
crtlainly a quadsagxntaremxs, and even, according have been referred foi General Melville, govci nor- 
to Pliny, [L. vii, c. 56] a quinquaylsttaremis, or, general of Grenada and the othei ceded iflandj, a 
igieeable to this fuppoiition, veifels of forty and gentleman, who, by having frequent occalion t« 
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marine, added to their former naval fuperiorit^, muft have Jchwwn into 
their hands a temporary dominion. of jhc.pr%pfoi>^ - 
-' Aminocles, whofe name is 

(hips, was alib employed by t^'S4Mlm;^rwhom' hepjMrour vcflkk 
Eufebius [N°. ** 55 ] feems aMte fay, Athehl^p3iad fom&pf 

his-mips. Bat it is obfcurelv expreu^ j too eupPoy 

many years for the age of Amintfite, acfording to Thydideiy 
Moft of the fiaaritime Grecian ftsap- itMfaado pfcMi th^afe jtj fnrmerj 
and facceeding ages varied and increatea^^e bars, as 

ambition, dr as vanity, prompted, the i$t<hr 6 f*|P ve&fe bong 
minated frotn the number dPtires, as modem mips of wamre 
two-deekefs, three-deckers* &c. from their tHeesjtf.guns^f*^ '7H 
It is propef to obferve, that Damaftes, an autWjimtemporary with ’ 
Herodotus, [o£« Tim. Hift.Wt i&ys, ritat i^m<rj- (veflels 

with two tires of oars) w^^afedjb^he &ytt^gjjpg^ or Arabians,: and, 

croft the ftteeh, «m enabled to unite nauticaf^Wiles being perpendicular, were ftfll tadJ^klSl > 
kwowlege with pcutenefe of rcfearch andgreat claC- sparked with much effect by one man, (twFfloe* it 


knowlege with pcutenefe of rcfearch andgreat claC- f4mked with much effea by one man, (neriftioe* it 
ficalMfpfag. He fuppofes, that tW amicut gal- '.'agpear that they ever employed more than onef) 
be* wiiife very flat in the bottom, add -tbit «Tt$* and that the angle they made with the water, bc- 
fidsaWftre ruled perpendicular to the height W ing about 45 degree*, muft have produced an ef. 
pipy three or four feet from the furface 4f the fett fri feyha l between rowing and paddling, at 
inater, above which they diverged with fjti angle thefe tefMjgte underjtood by our modem feamen. 
of about 45 degrees. Upon tliit doping wall he Gcner&tffi4riile‘s ingenious difcovery 1, not on- 
places the feats of the towers, abotyjf? two feet in ly clear of ril pilflifficultieB attending the other 
length, the rows or tires of them being raifed on- hypothefes, boTtt alfo dluftrates, and is illuftrated 
ly about 15 inches in perpendicular height above by, many paflages Insentient writers, which are 
each other*, and the feats, as weD as the row- other-ways inexplicabjc^jfoti* further confirmed by 
ports, being arranged in quincunx or checkey-wifc, antient fculptures at Rdm&tnra medallion of Cor¬ 
as the gun-ports of a modem firft-ntte (hip. Thus dian at Naples, and by uttleot'paitltinga at Poitici, 
the upper tire of oars .in a trirrmii is only about feme of which, prefentipgto view the ends of the 
30 inches, in a yuadnremit 45 inches, and in * grilles, exhibit their doping Tides with the oars 
qvtnqutranis 60 inches, in perpendicular height Hfuing from them in exact correfpondtnip with the 
above the lower tire; while the combination of general’s idea. 

the! quincunx arrangement and the ubilque fide - For the moft valuable part of this note I am 
gives eveiy Tower perfeft liberty V> »&, no ope indebted,to the polite and liberal communications 
bring perpendicularly above his neareft neighbour of General Melville j who for illuftratiug the prin- 
in the tirebelow him. By thus applying a great- ciples, cm Which the g*Hi{*‘we« conftru&cd, has 
er number of oars and the force of a greater nunv- - a model of the fifth part of the wafte of a qmn- 
ber of men, than could poflibly aftJh.a reffcl with qwemi/, which is a reduction, on the bale of a- 
upright fides, they greatly increaflwNmm velocity boot One Inch to a foot, from one of the full fize, 
or impetus, upon which in naval engagements they formerly created in the back-yard of-his houfe 10 
placed their whole dependence for the fucCefsful Grtatrultepey ftreet, whereon many gentlemen of 
performance of all their manoeuvre*, and for bilg- claffical apd nautical knfitflege fine Ole ttoirty^oare - 
mg their enemy's \cflUs with the drop or fcfafcn fthe fifth part of one hundred and fifty, which was 
rojira affixed to the heads of th«f1#fh. > ' Ei&if tnehuaiber of pars on one fide) actually worked 
muft be acknowleged, that the u'aB m ri ftoi u's in %f tffitymcB, frCC of every impediment or inter- 
gallies of above five rows, thoUg ^^f Pj^r*-gf ,; ftftjw*, ?pi<^ might be'apprehended from their 
the length needfary upon the ia0m mB W the, ciowd^^^tum.' . , 


* If we could depend on the tnt of Oroflus, [L v, t pendicular height. But x feet snft furely be an erroneous 

19} when he fays, that Antony’s Ur g fli sdH pi , many of reading for xv or xx, the v or x being loft m tranfcribing, 

which were, according to Flows, of nrw lirw.hut aecord- f tt s* evident from the Ta&ics of Leo [e. 193 that there 
ing to Dkm Caftiut of Un nr» of oars, were osify Un fat was but one naan to an oar m hTs veflels, none of which, |c 

abotK tie tvaUr, we muft believe, that the Jggft eSuld not is tru<h feem to have had more than two tires of oats, 

be more than eight or nine inches above eieSwhrt IB per* " .4® 1 
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Clemens of Alexandria [Stromat. L. i, c. 1 6] afcribes the invention of 
the triremes to the Sidonians. Indeed, it is not improbable, that an 
imitation of the Sidonian veficls, introduced in Greece by the Corin¬ 
thians, may have procured them the credit of the invention among the 
Greeks, who were never very fcrupulous of fteahng the honour of 
fcience gnd invention from the barbarians *. Unfortunately no Sidonian 
hiftorian has reached our times, to the very great lofs of hiftory m ge¬ 
neral, and moft efpecially of commercial hiftory. 

676—The Lefbians are laid to have obtained the command of the 
fea, of which they kept pofleftion no lefs than fixty-nme years. 

670—Pfammitichus, whole father was llain by Sibacus, an Ethio¬ 
pian invader of Egypt, had palled the early part of his life in Syria, 
probably among the Phoenicians, who were as yet the only foreigners 
permitted to land upon the Egyptian Chore. After his return to his na¬ 
tive country he became one of twelve kings, who all reigned co-ordi¬ 
nate at the fame time. Being expelled by his brother kings he agaitlfe 
lived in exile among the marlhes at the mouth of the river, where he 
gave a kind reception to all traders, efpecially Greeks and Phoenicians, 
and by exchanging the produce of his territory for the goods imported 
by them, he acquired great riches. At length fome Ionian and Carian 
pirates, accidentally landing on the coaft, together with fome forces le¬ 
vied in Arabia, enabled him to revenge the affront put upon him, and 
even to make himfelf foie king of Egypt. From this time he {hewed 
favour to the Greeks, and as, by living among ftrangers in a private 
charafter, he had acquired more liberal ideas, than were ufual among 
the Egyptians, of the advantages anting from a free intercourfe with 
foicign nations, he encouraged them to trade, and even gave them fet- 
tlements and a harbour \ in his country. He alfo placed fome Egyp¬ 
tian boys under their care to learn Greek, that they might aft as inter¬ 
preters. [ Herodot . L. ii, cc. 147-154— Diod. iticul. L. i, § 66, 67] But 
ftdl the Egyptians perfifted in neglefting the advantage beftowed upon 
them by Nature in giving them the command of two feas, and had no 
flnps of their own, except the craft for navigating the river. 

* There is a kind of tnremis (for 1 know of {Iruded their triremes , fome of which, going to 
no Creek or Latin word for paddles) ufed now, Greece, might furmlh a model to the Counthians 
and prob.ihly many centuries ago in the iflamls of for, what they called, then invention. A defcrip- 
the Kail Ind es, which has a number of projtdlmg tion and view of the Indian viHcls may be feen in 
tiofs bars or outriggers, lupporting at proper dll- Steel's Elements of rigging andfam.,njhip. See alfo 
tanccs two long feats on each fide parallel to the Purchas’s Ptlgrtmes, llooi n, p. 55 , and Voyages 
gunnels and the viflel is driven along with great to the Eajt-Mtcs ly Stavonnus, V. 11, pp. 306,421, 
velocity by fix rows of paddlers, two of which fit Note, in the hnghjh tianjlation, where the names 
with n her fidcs, and four on the outfide feats over of quadmemrs ami Inrenus .ire a&ua'ly applied to 
the water They have fometimes thrte rows on the veffels called cortotorios by the natives of the 
the outfide of eac'h gunnel; and thtfe may be call- Oriental 1 (lands. 

id quadriremes. —Quere, if the Phoenicians, when f When Herodotus was in Egypt the houfes of 
in thi Indian ocean in company with Solomon’s the Greek', and their harbour, or dock, wire m 
fleet, may have feen thefe velfels, and, improving ruins. "[Herodot. L. 11, r. 154 ] 
upon the multiplied force of the paddles, have con. 
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664—The firft naval battle known in Gretufr btflcry was fought be¬ 
tween the Corinthians and their own, colonifts, who had fettled in Cor- 
cyra; \ 7 bucyd. L. i.] . ^ ' 

$41—Among the Greek ttaders, who availed themfelves of the in¬ 
dulgence of Pfammitichus, was Colaeus of Samos, who acquired a great 
fortune, and the prefervation of his name in all fucceeding ages, by an 
accident, which he muff have confidered at the time as* the ruin of his 
voyage. On his way to* Egypt he met with a gale of wind from the 
eaft, which continued fo long, that he was carried quite through the 
pafiage, now called the Straits of Gibraltar, to Tarteflus on the fouth- 
weft coaft of Spain j and thus he had the honour to be the firft Greek, 
who ever faw the Atlantic ocean *. In this market, fo unexpectedly 
found, he united the profits, which had been divided between the 
Greeks and the Phoenicians; and the goods he purchafed, having never 
before been dire&ly imported into any Grecian country, yielded a pro- 
41 it far furpaffing the molt lucrative voyage ever made by any Grecian 
merchant, excepting Softrates of iEgina, of whom, I believe, nothing 
elfe is known, but that his profperity in trade was unparalleled. From 
a tenth part being prefented to Juno, we are luckily furnifhed with the 
knowlege of the profits made in this extraordinary fortunate adven¬ 
ture ; and they amounted to fixty talents, which, if they were Euboic 
talents of lilver, contained a quantity of that metal equal to £11,625 
fterling. [Herod. L. iv, c. 152] From the curious hiftory of this voyage 
we alfo know, what was reckoned a prodigious great fortune in the age 
of Herodotus. The Greeks, however, appear not to have availed them¬ 
felves of this accidental difoovery by continuing the trade f. 

616—.Pfammitichus king of Egypt was fucceeded by his fon Necos. 
This prince, inheriting his father’s defire to increafe the commerce of 
hi* fubjetfts, in order to open a trade with the rich countries of the Eaft, 
refumed the grand defign (originally conceived by Sefoftris, and a&ual- 
ly put in execution by him or his fon) of uniting the navigation of the 
two feas by a great navigable canal. The conftrudtion of canals, fo fa¬ 
miliar to the prefent age, was fo little underftood in the time of Necos, 
that the natural impediments were abfolutely infuperable by the fcience • 
of his engineers *, fo that the undertaking was abandoned, after 120,000 
workmen had loft their lives by the intolerable labour. [. Herodot . L. ii, 

158 .] 

607—Necos, thus difappointed of effedting a jundKon between the 
fcwo feas, eftablifhed ports, and built a fleet of {hips on each of them ; 

* The expedition, aferibed to Hercules, belongs they have embelhlhed the motley hiftory of their 
to Mdcartua, who is alfo called the Tyrian Her* own demigod. 

colei. The Grecian fabntifts availed themfelves of f This will be explained m a note on the itna- 
,thi«-identity to rob him of his a&ions, wherewith Binary Greek tiade to Britain, under the year 55Q 
3 before Cfanft. 
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and thus he put his kingdom in a fair way of being the center of the 
trade of the world, if he could have fubdued the hatred of his fubjedts 
to the fea. Having fuppofed the probability of Africa being furround- 
ed by the fea, excepting the ifthmus whereby it is joined to Afia, he 
projected a voyage of difcovCry to afcertain the truth, and to explore 
the coafts of that continent. For fuch an arduous naval undertaking 
he engaged Phoenician navigators, who fiuled^from the Red fea, and 
coafting along the Ihore of Africa, returned by the Mediterranean, and 
in the third year from their departure arrived in the Nile. During this 
voyage, when the proper feafon for fowing came on, they made a tem¬ 
porary fettlement on the land, and fowed their com. Then, after re¬ 
pairing their (hips, and getting in their harveft, they proceeded on their 
voyage. This circumftance fhows, that, though Egypt lias in all ages 
been one of the fineft corn countries m the world, neither the Egyp¬ 
tians nor the Phoenicians underftood the method of preferving com at 
fea, or of preparing bread for long keeping. Another moft important 
circumftance is related by Herodotus, to whom we are indebted for the 
knowlege of this voyage. He fays, that the Teamen reported, they had 
leen the fun on their right hand, that is on the north fide of them, 
when they were m the fouth parts of Africa. This, he very honeftly 
tells us, he does not believe: and feme fucceeding writers, on the 
ftrength of his incredulity, which betrays the ignorance of one of the 
moft knowing of the Greeks; have cpnfidered the voyage as entirely 
fabulous. But the very circumftance, urged againft the veracity of the 
voyage, eftablifties it beyond the poffibility of contradiction : for it may 
well be doubted, whether even the Phoenicians were then fufficiently 
acquainted with the fyftem of the univerfe to know from theory the 
pollibility of going to the fouthward of the fun, or to be able to in¬ 
vent filch a ftory, had it not been true *. [ Herodot. L. ii, c. 159; L. iv, 
c. 42] And this was unqueftionably the very firft circumnavigation of 
Africa recorded in hiftory, and the only well-authenticated one, till 
Gama, above 2,000 years after, again afcertained, that Africa is not 
joined to a fuppofed fouthern continent. 

The brief narrative of this voyage leads to a conje&ure, which may 
almoft be received as a certain truth; that the trade between Arabia 
and Egypt was ftill carried on by caravans only, and that the Egyptians 
had no maritime intercourfe, either active 6r pafilve, with the Arabians. 
If they had had, any fuch intercourfe, they could not have been en¬ 
tirely ignorant of their nautical fcience and voyages, and Necos would 

* A* the truth of this voyage hat been called gint with the reign of Pfammitichui. See Am* 
in qucftion in antient and modem times, it may be dot. L. 11, c. 154. Some err as far on the other 
proper to observe, that, beGdcs the unpoifibility fide, and fuppofe that Solomon’s vcflels were in 
of ita being fabricated, it was performed in the tbc practice of circumnavigating Africa, and tkat 
dear period of the Egyptian hiftory, which'bc it even became a common voyage. 

Ea 
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have applied to them for navigators rather than to the Phoenicians, who 
could have no knowlege of the navigation of the eaft coaft of Africa, 
except what they might perhaps derive from the journals of the navi¬ 
gators, who accompanied Solomon’s veflels almoft four centuries before. 
But the Phoenicians appear to have been the only people known to the 
Egyptians as navigators. To them, therefor, Necos'applied, and they, 
mindful of the advantages reaped by their anceftors from a participa¬ 
tion with Solomon of the ufe of a harbour in the Red fea, gladly en¬ 
gaged in an adventure, whereby they hoped to have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the rich countries, whence the Arabians ob¬ 
tained the pretious commodities, which every year drew great fums of 
money from them. But we may be allured, that the Phoenician com* 
mander did not negleCt to fliip onboard each of his veflels at lead two 
Arabian pilots, acquainted with the navigation of the Red fea and a 
confiderable extent of the eaft coall of Africa, and with the nature of 
the tides (fo dreadful to the Mediterranean navigators), the prevailing 
currents, and periodical winds. 

The Greek colonies in Alia, by their intercourfe with the Phrygians, 
Lydians, and other nations in their neighbourhood, who were m a more 
advanced ftate of fociety than themfelves, but more particularly by their 
commercial intercourfe with the Phoenicians and Egyptians, nations ftill 
more civilized and enlightened, emerged from barbarifm long before 
the European Greeks, and greatly outstripped them in the career of li¬ 
terature and philofophy,’ as well as of commerce. And hence we find, 
that almoft all the early poets, hiftorians, and profeflors of natural and 
moral philofophy, whofe great talents have raifed a monument of cver- 
lafting fame to Greece, were in reality natives of the Aliatic coaft, or of 
the adjacent iflands *. Among the earlieft of the Greek phiiofophers 
was Thales of Miletus, defcended of Phoenician parentage, who by tra¬ 
vel and fludy among the Egyptians, and no doubt, among his Phoeni¬ 
cian relations, acquired fome knowlege of geometry and aftronomy. 
He pointed out to the Greeks the conftejlation called the lejftr bear , by 
which the Phoenicians fleered their courfe in the night; and he impart¬ 
ed to them the knowlege of the rotundity of the earth, the divifion of 
it into five zones, and the Egyptian divifion of the year into 365 days; 
notwithftanding which they perfifted for hundreds of years after hU 
tinje in the erroneous calculation by 360 days. But, what chiefly com¬ 
manded the admiration of an ignorant people, was his prediction of the 
year (6qi) in which a remarkable eclipfe of the fun fliould happen, and 
the accidental circumftance of two armies, actually engaged in battle, 

feparating on account of the unufual darknefs. [Herod. L. i# c. 74_. 

Diog. Lacrt. JL. i] His prediction of the eclipfe, coming no nearer than 

* A 'great number of their name* are collided by Blackwell in hit Enquiry into iht Ufe and virit* 
trgt of Homer, pp. 12 — it, fourth ed. 3 
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the year in whieh it ffiould happen, feems to infer, that his Egyptian 
or Phoenician mailers had but a dark conception of the theory of eclip- 
fes, by the accurate knowlege of which the modern geographer is 
enabled to delineate with precision the furface of the earth, and the na¬ 
vigator can afcetrain his pofition, or diredl his courfe through the 
boundlefs ocean with a much more afliired confidence, than the antients 
could poilibly have in their recolledion of the appearance of the land, 
while directing their timid courfe along the winding Ihores of the Me¬ 
diterranean. 

594—Apries, who fucceeded his father Pfammis as king of Egypt, 
had a-fleet upon the Mediterranean, with which he carried on a war 
againfi the maritime cities of Sxdon and Tyre, and fought a naval bat¬ 
tle with them, in which, if we may credit Diodorus Siculus, he obtained 
the victory *. [Herod. L. ii, c. 161 — Diod. Sicul. L. i, p. 79. ed. Am - 
Jiel. 1746.] 

588—The very antient and long-flourifhing commercial city of Si- 
don appears to have been now eclipfed by the profperity of her molt 
antient colony of Tyre, whofe commercial fplendour is thus delineated 
by the prophet Ezekiel, [e. 27] who thereby gives us a brief /ketch of 
the ftate of commerce throughout a very confiderable part of the then 
known world. 

The people of all the neighbouring countries were employed by the 
Tyrians in building and navigating their /hips, which were magnificent¬ 
ly adorned with ivory, purple, and fine linen ; and their naval com¬ 
manders were among the moft refpe&able of the citizens, every office, 
and every line of duty, in the commercial departments being efteemed 
honourable. On the other hand the univerfal predile&ion of the Ty¬ 
rians for trade and navigation induced them to employ foreign mercena¬ 
ries in their military eftabli/hment f, obfervmg however the precaution 
to colled them from a variety o£ nations, Perfians, Lydians, Africans, 
&c. whofe diverfity of languages and interefts might render it difficult 
for them to confpire againft the ftate. Though their own vefiels were 
very numerous, and they were fully fenfible of the great importance 
and value of the carrying trade, they gave free permiffion to * all the 
4 /hips of the fea with their mariners’ to refort to their harbour, and to 
buy and fell in their city. 

^The imports from the various nations were as follows: fine linens $ 
from Egypt; blue, and purple, from the ifles of Eli/ha; lilver, iron, 

* Diodorus fays he took Sidon, and reduced die ages, followed the fame fyilem of policy iu their 
the other cities of Phoenicia by the terror of hi* military eftablilhment. But no government can 
arms. He Beat the fleets of Phoenicia and Cyprus ever he allured of the fidelitjrof fuel) mercenaries, 
in a great naval battle, and returned, loaded with ± Or byfj iu, apparently fine flax, as a raw ma- 
fpoil, to Egypt. tenal. See the test of Ezekiel in Jerom’s tianfla* 

f The republic of Venice, the Tyre of the mid- tion, and Boekart, Gtog. fur ,. ul. 155, 



tin, and lead, from Tanfhifh, brought by the Carthaginians *; flavei 
and brazen veflels from Javan (or Greece), Tubal and Mefcch; horfes, 
(laves bred to horfemanfhip, and mules, from Togorrtiah ; emeralds, 
purple, embroidery, fine linen f, corals; agates, frojn Syria, in exchange 
for the manufactures of Tyre; corn, balfam, honey, oil, and gums, from 
the Ifraelites, who, we th^> fee, were farmers, but not manufacturers ; 
excellent wines, and fine wool, fromDamafcus j polifhed ironware, pre- 
tious oils, and cinnamon, from Dan, Javan, and Mezo ; magnificent car¬ 
pets (fuch as are ftill ufed in the eaftem countries for fitting upon) from 
Dedan ; flieep and goats for daughter from the paftoral tribes of Ara¬ 
bia ; the moft coftly fpices, fome of them apparently the produce of In¬ 
dia % pretious (tones, and gold, from the merchants of Sheba (or Sa- 
bsea) and Raamah (or Regma), countries in the fouth part of Arabia j 
blue cloths, embroidered work, rich apparel, in corded cedar cheftS 
(perhaps original Indian packages) and other goods, from Sheba, Alhur, 
and Chilmad, and from Haran, Canneh, and Eden, apparently trading 
ports on the fouth coaft of Arabia §. And here it is proper to remind 
the reader, that the Arabians, who furnilhed the greateft and mod va¬ 
luable part of the articles enumerated J|, appear to have been the only 
traders from the Weft, whofe voyages extended to India in the early 
ages f. 


* Tarftiifh appears here to be the fouth part of 
Spain. I have inferted the Carthaginian* on the 
authority of Jcrom’* tranflation. 

f Jerom’s tranflation has alfo filk (* fericum'). 
t The Greeks believed, that Arabia was the 
only country which produced frankincenfe, myrh, 
cafia, cinnamon, and ledanum, which were earned 
to Greece by the Phoenicians. \Hcndot. L. iii, 
e . 107.] 

^ } In the enumeration of places the firft Javan, 

the name of Greece in the Bible, appears to be 
different from the fccond Javan, which was proha. 
bly in the fouth part of Arabia. And ml the 
places mentioned after it, except the paftoral part 
of Arabia and Alhur, may be prefumed to have 
been fituated in the fame commercial country, 
whofe extenfive commerce with India and the 
other oriental regions is deferibed by Ariftobulus, 
Agatharchides, and the Penplus of the Erythraean 
fea, many ages after, iu a manner perfectly agree¬ 
ing with the prtftpt account. It is, moreover, 
worthy of remark, how well Ezekiel's account of 
the trade cbrrefponda with the obfervation of Aga- 
tharchidcs, that the Sabseans, the chief people of 
-the fouth coaft of Arabia, fupplied the Phtetuci- 
an* with the moft profitable article* of their trade, 
The reader, dcurous of information refpefting 
the feveral countries mentioned by Ezekid, may 
confuk Bocliut, with the commentators on this 
portion of the Bible, end oa the tenth chapter of 
Gcnefis. 


|| Strabo, [Z. xn, p. 11 j8] gives us the route 
between Arabia and Phoenicia, as it was before the 
oriental trade was in a great meafure engrolfed by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, viz. from Leukb kom£, 
(White town), an emporium near the head of the 
Red fee, to Petra the capital of the Nabataean 
tribe, arm thence to Rhinocolura (or Rhinocorura) 
a port of the Mediterranean fee on the border of 
Phoenicia adjoining to Egypt.,.-And this appears 
to have been the route by which the Tyrians re- 
owed the goods mentioned in the text, and the 
gr&teft part of their India goods, which they 
bought of the Arabians: for however high our 
opinion may be of the mercantile and adventurous 
foirit of the Phoenicians, it ia evident, that they 
tbemfelvei could not fail to India (unlefa as paf- 
fengers or charterers, which the Arabs probably 
did not permit) ts they do not appear, from any 
fufficient authority, to have ever pofleffed a Angle 
harbour on the coaft of the Ocean or any of ita 
gulfs, except the temporary conjun& ufe of one 
m the reign of Solomon king of Ifrael, ► 

If It would by no means be extravagant to fup- 
pofe that they traded to Ceylon, or even to the 
countries and i(lands far beyond it (as it feems 
doubtful if the beft cinnamon has been in all ages 
a native of Ceylon) as early as the days of Solo- 
mon *, for no foch, fpices were known (in Jerufa- 
lcm) as thofe, which the queen of Sheba .prefented 
to Solomon, “[// Cbrtn. t. 9.] It was not pof- 
fiblc, that a people of fuch commercial and nauli- 
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In this lively pi&ure we fee Tyre the center and the enlivening foul 
of a commerce* not lefs extenfive than the utmoft limits of the then 
known world, direding and animating the operations of the merchants 
ahd manufacturers in the moft diftant regions, and through their hands 
difpenfing to the induffrious, in every bufinefs and profeflion through¬ 
out the world, the biddings of a comfortable and independent fubfift- 
ence for themfelves and their families; or in a word, enriching all the 
world by enriching herfelf, which is the grand and charadteriftical dif¬ 
ference between the acquiiition of wealth by commerce, and the feizure 
of it by conqueft. 

Unhappily the vaft wealth, which thus flowed into Tyre from all 
quarters, brought along with it its too general confequence of extrava¬ 
gant diflipation and diffblutenefs of morals. 

585 —The commercial profperity of the Tyrians, hitherto almoft un¬ 
interrupted, now fuffered a ftiort eclipfe. Nebuchadnezzar, the mighty 
king of Babylon, fat down before the city with an innumerable army. 
Though deprived of all fupplies from the adjacent country by the ene¬ 
my, the command of the tea enabled the Tyrians to ftand out no lefs 
than thirteen years againft a monarch, whofe territories were at lead a 
thoufand times as extenfive as theirs. But feeing that it would be im- 
poflible to repell fuch an unequal landed force from, their walls, they 
wifely availed themfelves of the fuperior value, which moveable pro¬ 
perty in fuch an emergency has in the hands of a people pofiefling the 
command of the fea : and they came to the refolution of totally aban¬ 
doning their city and territory on the continent, and eftabhfhing them¬ 
felves on a fmall ifland near the fliore. For this purpofe they kept up 
the defence for many years, during which the new city was built, and 
every valuable article removed to it. Then, after baffling the power of 
the great conqueror of the Eaft during thirteen years, was the fliell, or 
carcafe, of old Tyre abandoned to his exhaufted and difappointed army* 
And from her allies fprung up a new Tyre, which, like the imaginary 
bird bearing her national name of Phoenix, was in all things the perfeft 
refemblance of her parent, and with little or no interruption continued 
in nearly the fame career of commercial profperity, till lhe in her turn 
was fubjedled by the irrefiftible power of Alexander. 

573 —The Egyptians difpleafed with the conduct of their king 
Apries, appointed Amafis to be king mftead of him. In his time Egypt 
iifaid to have contained 1,020 inhabited .towns. Having more enlight¬ 
ened ideas of commerce and maritime affairs than any of his predecef- 
fors, he eftablilhed an emporium at Naucratis, a town on the weftern 
or Canopic mouth of the Nik, to which he made traders of all nation* 
welcome, as the Chinefe do now at Canton; but, like his predecefior 

cal knowlegc and enterprise fliould fee tbe regu- availing themfelves of the advantagci offered bje 
br periodical changing of the monfoone without them to their navigation. 
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Pfammitichus, he lhewed efpecial favour to the Greeks, «h!k*fteaU 
lowed to fettle in fome other parts pf his kingdom, while t%jfoffels%f 
other nations, though driven by jspatrary winds into any of the prohi¬ 
bited mouthn^f the Nile, were compelled to go to Ntfucratis, in which 
alone they ,wi?re permitted to tranfad any bufipfejfs. ,H|%*fleetwasfuf- 
'ficiently ftron& to extort a tribute from the Grariads,.* though a mari¬ 
time and commercial people. But as Egypt afforded no timber proper 
for building any veflels better than thofe ufed in the inland navigation 
of the Nile attd the canals, the royal fleets of this king and his predecef- 
fors muft hav^een built of imported timber, or more probably bought 
ready-built from the Phoenicians. No efforts, however, of the moft en¬ 
lightened of their kings could ever prevail upon the Egyptians to fub- 
due their innate deteftation of the fea,a$&&o take into their own hands 
the full pofleflion of the commercial bendpts, to which they were invited 
by their natural advantages, but which their unconquerable*prejudices 
threw into ttyf hands of their wifer neighbours. Perhaps* if they had.' 
continued under their native kings, they would have feen the folly of 
confining themfelves to a paffive commerce, when a mod extenfive ac¬ 
tive commerce was fo very much in their power. But it was only|jn 
the laft ftage of their exiftence as an independent nation, that they be- 

5 an to extend thq k views beyond their own country ; for foon after the 
eath of Amafis.lEgyg^became a province of the Perfian empire; 4tnd 
from that time to the prefent day it has continued moftly under the do¬ 
minion of foreigner?. 

In this age there flouriflied feveral philofopliers, who eftablifljed regu¬ 
lations which had an influence on the commerce, as well as on the po¬ 
licy, of Greece, or who communicated to the Greeks, (froagih^m the 
other nations of Europe received it) the firft knowlege of arts, which 
by the improvement* of later ages have facilitated navigatifj& and there¬ 
by rendered effential fervice to commerce. *0. 

The flrft of thefe w#s Solpn, the celebrated legiflator of Athens. That 
commonwealth was brought to the verge of ruin by the boundlefs rapa-1 
city and cruelty of creditors, and the defperation of debtors. By the 
exifting laws of Athens the former had a right to compell the fervices 
of the later, and even to deprive them of their children, whom they ex¬ 
ported as flaves. To thefe grofs enormities Solon put a flop by more 
equitable laws, and he reduced the intereft of money to twelve per cent*# 
In confederation of the fuperior intereft, which men of property haveijtyi 
the national welfare, he dec{ge£fe$t the members of the fenate and dhfe, 
areopagus fliould be chofen • frtMjptinong fuch citizens as had eftates ftif- 
flcient to make them independent, thus holding out to the induftrious 

'' ' ' ijf ,r 

* It is fat'd that he Alio relieved the debtors'“Jbjr creditors fuftained no lofs. If Solon was 
•railing the nominal value of the min|_ from vj to prudent, it ibows that the principles of money 
i, ©.drachmas, by which mcafure, it is added, the commerce were totally unknown. 
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the, df obtaining honours above their prefent condition. The 

vaitre of trade began now tobe known in Athens, as appears by one of 
Solon’s laws, whereby * fon, whofe father had negle&ed to teach him 
any ufeful branch -or in<|uftry, was exempted from the obligation or 
maintaining Inin, when Superannuated. Solop alfo introduced the 
Egyptian htw, which obliged all perfons to give an account every^year, 
how they acquired iheir livelihood, and he eftabliflied regulations agginft, 
prodigality and idleness *. 

Pythagoras, a native of the flouriihing ifland of Samos, nailed the ear¬ 
ly part of his life in traveling for improvement. Fromilpe Chaldaeans 
he learned aftronomy, from the Phoenicians arithmetic, and from the 
Egyptians geometry. He taught the rotundity of the earth, and the 
exigence of the antipodes: an & fjpom fome hints, to be colleCbd from 
Fhilolaus and fome others of fi % difciples, there is reafon to believe, 
ithat; he had.obtained fome confufed idea of the real motion of the pla- 
^eCsin our folar fyftem, as it was demonftrated in later ages by Coper¬ 
nicus! But thefe notions of Pythagoras, or of his teachers, were only 
the conjectures of ingenious men upon a fubjeCt which engaged much 
of their attention; they were far fhort of fcience founded upon experi¬ 
ment and demonftration. Deftitute of thefe only fupports of fcience, 
and apparently contradicted by the teftimony of the eygfr the true fyf- 
tem of the univerfe, if it was indeed known, and Jointly hinted to the 
Greeks, by the Pythagorean philofophers, lay hid for many dark cen¬ 
turies, during which, if any heaven-born genius happened to obtain a 
glimpfe of the truth, the popes, who took upon themfclves to be the in¬ 
fallible directors of fcience as well as of religion, generally took care to 
crufh in f$£$pd every attempt to enlighten the human mind. 

Anaximander, a Milefian and a difciple of Thales, firft ihowed the 
Greeks the ufi^jof the dial, and taught the declination of the ecliptic. 
He exhibit^! in maps the form of the fea and the land; and he even 
conftruCted \globe. Though thefe were great advances in the fcience 
^geography*, yet {till the progrefs of it among the Greeks was won- 

Nearly contemporary with thefe was Anacharfis, the celebrated Scy¬ 
thian philofopher. Some authors afcribe to him the invention of the 
potter’s wheel, and of a fccond fluke for the anchor, hitherto made with 
o 4 y one f. But the potter’s wheel is mentioned long before this time 
by Ajmer, and it is utterly incredible, that nautical improvements 
be invented by a man, who, frot&j^fayings, recorded by Dio- 

_____ th^anliwontncrciat fyAcm (be two-8uked anchor, [bidmtm) and to Ana* 

, r which confined eveminaa to the pro- eharfia the harfyana, which w a honked inftru- 
ijhip fatfe??, ai)d coaugoed agriculture, ment of fame kind, but.whether it mar mean the 
the ul'efol art*, to theimnd* of fotvet. grappBng, which boata have for an anahor, ia ue*' 
J&&K* to JBvpalamna certain. •> . > 

F . 
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genes taertiw* profefled a pt&mrbm to tbp fet i 

ptVUrt« fhouW. sol many ages ago have found Out, that JfF«tochor with 

only one flu&bafl fca reefy a cf^pce of taking hold of «*& ground. 

‘ ; ’* 550-.THE BRITISH COIVG^CE, 

which in the prefent day animates the moft &Hiant quarters of the 
gloBte by the vaft extent of its operations, and edrers the Ocean with 
the innumerable multitude of its £hips, begins now to emerge from the 
thick, darknefc which had hitherto overwhelmed the tranfadions of the 
Phoenidansechd t their colonifts with our iflands, by means of a faint 
tay of light, proceeding from a poem upon the Argonautic expedition, 
written by Onom&critus in the charader of Orpheus. This Grecian 
poet leads his heroes over every part ot thc world known to him j and, 
in the courfe of their adventures in the Atlantic ocean, he makes 
pafs an illand called Iemi, which is apparently Ireland. * The lNifv 
though ridiculoufly abfurd, is a valuable document of the moll xdtiSnt 
commercial hiftory of Britain ; as it affords a ftrong prefumption, that 
Phoenician traders muff have reforted to the Britifh iflands for a very 
confiderable time, feeing that even the Greeks had obtained fome con- 
fufed idea of the exiftence of the moft remote of the two principal Brit¬ 
ifh iflands, w^itth had tfanfpired from fome of the Phoenicians of Gadir, 
or the Garthajgpiniansi the only Mediterranean navigators, by whom our 
iflands could be vifited in early times *. 

* The notion of an extenfive trade carried on even in hiitime, (three centuries after Herodotuit) 
with Britain by the Greeks in a very early age, though there wa» a confiderable trading mtcr- 
and of the Britilh language being competed in a courte with the people living* ow both fide* of the 
great meafure of wordi learned from tranficut Straits of Abydos, (now mo Dardanelles) there 
Grecian feamen, (asif the Briton* had till then were very few who paired thcStraits of Hercules j 
been deftitute of words to exprefs the moft com- there was little intercourfe jtffeh the nations living 
mon obje&s of nature) though taken up by fevctal in the extremities of Europe and Libya (or 
author* of refpedahle abilities, in grateful parti- Africa) ; and the outer tea (the Atlantic ocean) 
alky to the Greeks, as the authors ,of fcience and wasunknown, that is to fay, unknown to the Greeks, 
literature to the other parts of Europe, appeals to who knew the Straits of Abydos, for furcly k was 
be coutradi&ed by Herodotus i who, though he well known to the Phoenicians of Gadir. And 
was the beft Grecian geographer of hit age, and this obfervation of fo judicious and faithful an an- 
had made every inquiry in his power, acknowleg- thor is a decafive proof, that the trade to 'far¬ 
ed, that he knew nothing of the Caffiterides, (ge- teffus, fo accidentally ftumbled upon by Colaens, 
nerally agreed to have been the Sillcy iflea, or the was not kept up by the Greeks, and that there 
fouth weft part of Britain) further than that tin mat no Grecian commeree with Britain. Strabo 
was brought from them ; a clear proof that no alfo fays exprefsly, [£. 265] that the Pbee- 

Grceks had any dirett intercourfe with them, nicians of Gadir monopolised the trade kp the 
Moreover he tells us, that Tartefluatft# the fouth Caffiterides, even after the Roroaothad riitls on 
part of Spain* near tlie weft entry of ^ Straits, the Ocean 1 though he teems tbwwfctofeave loft 
was an untried and unknown emporium, when Co- fight of the trade carried on acrofc &c Channel, 
lseus amvedat it by accident fiat years beforeChnft, which will be noticed in due time, 
which it could fearcely have been, if any Grecian Were it ncceffary to add any fwthewproof, it 
veffcls bad ever palled it in the way to the Caffiteti- might be obterved, that Tiriioftheneii, EiftWflhe- 
dMr which, by every hypothecs, were fituftted be- nes, and the writers before thrift, kxk gttle 
yond the Strait*. f Herod. L. ill, e. 1 15 j X. iv, of Spanifti * Gallic affiurs,u?d ftOltefi Of Gar. 
«i S*'l Polybius Obfcrves, [£. xvi, tne. 14] that, *maay* Britain, sad rise Gttie and' BaSari&r na* 
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It is impossible to affign % date to the commencement of the Britifli 
commerce; hut the well-known adventurous fpirit of the Phoenicians 
may warrant a conje&ure, that they made voyages to our 1 iflands foon 
after their fettlement at Gadir. As there was apparently no other coun¬ 
try lying north of Well from Spain but the Britifh iflands, which pro¬ 
duced tin, it has beerigenerally allowed, that thofe which the Greeks, 
in imitation of the Phoenicians, called the Kafliterides, or Kattiterides, 
{iflands of tin) were the iflands of Silley, or the fouth-weft extremity of 
Britain. And thefe were firft difcovered by Midacritus *, a Phoenician 
navigator, apparently of Gadir, whofe name this important difcovery 
has immortalized. He found the iflands abounding in tin, an article 
then fo very valuable, that his countrymen moft anxioufly concealed the 
route to this new-found mine of wealth from all others; and, for many 

S thejr enjoyed the unrivaled and unknown monopoly of a very lu- 
* trade with the natives of the Tin-iflands, from whom they re- 
| tin, lead, and hides, in exchange for earthen ware, brafen ware, 
and ftltf. [Plin. L. vii, c. 56— Strabo , L. iii, p. 265.] From the cau¬ 
tious fecrecy of the Phoenicians, it is very probable that the trade was 
carried on for feveral centuries, before the moft diftant hint of the ex¬ 
igence of fuch a country could have reached any of the Greeks, who, 
with their Roman tranferibers, are unfortunately the only authors now 
remaining to condudt us through the deep obfeurity of antient Britiih 
hiftory^. *• 


tions, as is obferved by Strabo. [L. it, p. 149J 
Timofthenes was the commander of Ptolemy’s 
fleet, and wrote a book upon harbours; and, it 
may be fuppofed, he could know very little of 
thofe in the Atlantic ocean. But Eratofthenes 
was a man of exfiflpfive learning and great in- 
duftry; and being librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes, 
he had the command of the greatell library nr the 
world, which may well be prefumed to have con¬ 
tained every Greek book worth transcribing. We 
may, therefor, be aflured, that, if any knowkae 
of the Britifh iflands could have been found in the 
whole circle of Grecian literature, Eratofthenes 
would neither have let it efcapc him, nor neglett- 
ed to make a proper ufe of it m a work profeffed- 
ly geographical. 

* Bocnart ohferves, that Midacritus is a Greek 
name.) and he fabftitutcs for it the Phoenician name 
of ftRicarUfa,: £< 7 «y. fatra, L. i, e. 30] hut, 
gracing this, the moft (anguine advocate for Brit- 
Uh anti^otty aKinot prefuroe to carry up the dif¬ 
covery of tike Caflkendes to the age of that Mel- 
c arcus, or Hercules, who, according to the pioft 
antifcaji. 'fMmwiaa writer, Saneomatho, lived in 
theea*KMg*ofthe world. 

\ Strabo mention* thefe exchangee ia the pre- 
font tenfe. But, f believe, he coytenfirten aauent 


authors, as the ftate of the trade was much altered 
before his time. 

t In the early hiftory of Britain two propor¬ 
tions have been aflumed as hiftoric truths, wnich 
ought previoufly to have been proved.—l) that the 
tin ufeu in all the countries adjacent to the Medi¬ 
terranean, was brought from no other fart of the 
ooqrld but the Caflitendes, which feems not to be 
true :—and, ;»d) that the Cafliterides were the 
iflands now called Silley, which, though much 
more probable than any other hypothefis concern¬ 
ing thofe iflands, dill is not abfolutely uncontro- 
vertihle. 

The authority of Herodotus has been very un¬ 
fairly, or at leaft very inadvertently, adduced, as 
proving that all the tin ufed in the eaftem 
countries was carried from the Caflitendes. This 
miftnterpretation of the words of Herodotus car¬ 
ries the commencement of the trade beyond the 
sera of Mofet, by whom tin is mentioned, [Numb, 
c. 31] as it is alfo repeatedly by Homer. But fuch 
a uippofition, totally unfupported by Hrrodotus, 
(Seep.43 note) u proved to be erroneous by feveral 
authors of good credit. Several parts of Spain pro¬ 
duced tin and lead. [Strabo* L. ui, pp. 210, 32c— 
P/in. 1 . xxsiii, c. 16 —Stephan.deurb. vo. Tan^ktP\ 
Tin was found among the Drangae, a people near 
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548—The Lydians have already been remarked as a civilized people, 
who paid foroe attention to commerce ; but it was chiefly of that paf- 
five kind which prevails in countries pofiefiing rich mines, where the 


the head of the Indus and in the province of Nan* 
kin in China. [Stiato, L. xv,/> >055— Dutd. Sie. 
L it, § xS—TIjevtiiot, V. ii, p. 1x7.J i here wa» 
alfo amfland 111 (he Indian lei, called Cafliu-ra, for 
its abundance of tin. [Stephen, de uri."} The 
ifland of Banca, on the cad tide of Sumatra, pro¬ 
duces great quantities of excellent tin, which af¬ 
fords a confiderable revenue to the Dutch. 
[Staunton' j Account of an embajh to China , V. 1 , fi. 
305.3 fyere. If it is the Caffitcra of Stephanos * 
The opinions rcfpefting tl»e pr;fition ot tlu Caf- 
fitendrj, may be reduced to three - 1 ) tliat they 
were fome iraall iflands adjacent to Spain s— 1 ) 
that they were thofe now called the Azores, or 
Wefteru iflands .—3) that they were the Silley 
iflands, 01 the fouth-weft extremity of Britain, or 
perhaps both ot thefe —But, t) no iflands near 
the yyeft coaft of Spain, (which includes the mo¬ 
dem Portugal) are of any conitqueuce i nor is 
there the flighted authority for fuppuflng, that any 
of them ever produced tin s though Don Jofcpli 
Cornide, and fome other Spamlh writirs, have, 
with great labour and ingenuity, but in dire 61 con¬ 
tradiction to Pofidonius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Stiitbo, endeavoured to prove, that the Cafiiiendcs 
were the fmall iflands on the weft coal! of Spain, 
which feem to be thofe called by'Pliny [Z. iv, c. 
xzj the fix iflands ot the gods, and diltinguiflied 
from the Caihteitdes.—a) The Azores beuig 
fituated in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, above 
600 geographical uules from Spain without any 
intervening land, it was abfolutely impoffible for 
the bell eif the ancient Mediteriancan navigators 
to find the way to or from them : and no one, 
who adverts to the timid creeping courfcs of the 
anuents in the Mediterranean, (fee Antonttn Iter 
mantunum) where, it they ventmed to fraud acrofs 
out of fight ot land, they were fure of falling in 
with fome land on the oppolitc comment, will fup- 
ofe they would venture to launch out in the 
oundlefs ocean in feaith ot iflands, which if they 
milled, they would moll probably have been fwept 
away by the trade winds to the Wefr-Indics. 
Even modern navigators, with all their fupenor 
advantages of excellent inlli uments, accurate cal¬ 
culations, corredt charts, and improved knowlege, 
faefidcs lofty malts which enable them to fee dis¬ 
tant lands, fometimcB roifs iflands. How, then, 
can we fuppule it poflible, tiiat the Azores could be 
difeovered by the Romans, the molt ignorant and 
awkward failors in the Mediterranean; and they 
were Hill more ignorant and awkward m th'eOcean, 
as appeals by then mifmanagenient of Csefar’s 
flupt on the coaft <>f Kent. Yet we know for 
cmain/rom St. alio, [Z 1, p. 175! that the Ro- 
mans, by pcrfercfing in repeated tiiJs, which could 


only be repeated epafting voyages in various direc¬ 
tions, actually difeovered the Cawterides: and there 
needs no better proof againft the identity of the 
Cafiherides and tlie Azores, which, moreover, pro¬ 
duce no tin, nor have the fmalltft appearance of 
having ever produced any—3) Though Htrodo- 
tus [Z. hi, r. 115] acknowlcgcs his ignorance of 
the htuation of the Caffilcridcu, yet he pretty evi¬ 
dent!} claffes them with the unknown countries in 
the northern parts of Europe. Pofidonius, an au¬ 
thor copied by Strabo, [Z. ui, p. 219] and ap- 
paiently alfo by Diodorus Siculus, [Z. v, Jf a8J 
fays, that tin is produced in a country north of 
Lulitania (Portugal), and in the Caffiterides, amt 
is alfo brought from the Bntilh iflands to Maflilia. 
—Diodorus [Z. v, { 22] alfo dcfcribca the peo¬ 
ple near Bclcnum (Cape Cornwall) as the miner* 
and fellers of the tin, wherein he txadlly agrees 
with the defcnption of the natives of tlie Caffiteridea 
in other authois. It is alfo worthy of remark, that 
he gives them the charadter of being more civilized 
than the other Britons, in consequence of their in- 
tercourfe with foreign merchants.—Dionyfiut Pe- 
negetes fays, [*/. 561] the wealthy fona of the il- 
lultnuus lbcnans, dwe'l m the HelpeiuUs, the na¬ 
tive country of tin, (Hefperidcs, Ocftrymnides, 
and Caflitcndcs, appear to have been foraetimes 
ufed f> nonymouflj See Eujlnthn Comment, in 
Dionys. ) and he immediately pafles to Britain and 
Ireland.—Strabo [Z 11, p. 181 ; Z. in, p. a6y] 
defenbes the Caflitendts as producing cattle, tin, 
and lead ; and hq place* them in the great ocean, 
to the northward ot the Artabruus, who occupied 
she north-weft part of SpaijrJnow Gallitia), and 

in the fame climate, or laffitedc, wub Britain _ 

All thefe authors wrote hefoie the Romans began 
to make any conquefts in Britain.—Pompomui 
Mela [Z. 111, r. 2] places the Caffitcriucs in the 
Celtic fea, which name can only apply to the fr* 
adjacent to Gaul, Britain, and the north pare of 
Spain, the countries occupied by the Celtic nations. 
—Feftus Rufus Avtenus, in an account of the 
Ocftrymnides, profefledly taken from Himilco, the 
Carthaginian difeoverer, is fo confufed and ungeo. 
graphical, that it is impoffible to fix their fitua- 
tion. But the mention of the iflands of the fit. 
berni, and Albiones, (apparently Ireland and Bri¬ 
tain) as being near them, their mine* of tin and lead, 
their leather boats, the commercial fpint of the 
people, and the refort of the Tartefiairt, (Plucm- 
cians of Gadu) and of the Carthaginians, anfwer fo 
well to the defcrintioos of jhe Caffiterides by other 
authors, and alfo to the Silley iflands, that wc may 
believe Richard of Cirncffftcr, (who, though a late 
authojr.Mrt^.writing from Roman materials, may 
be rarifcfa among the anficnts) when he fays, 
4 
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Ibrereign and the nobles, or proprietors of the mines, are enormoufly 
rich, and the people in general miferably poor. Though the riches of 
Crcefus, king 9 f Lydia, have become proverbial, his fubje&s were con¬ 
tent with very fimple houfes; for, in the royal city of .Sardis, the few 
which had brick walls were thatched with reeds, and the great bulk of 
the houfes were built of them entirely. This antient and opulent king¬ 
dom, was now reduced by Cyrus, king of Perlia, to be a piovince of his 
growing empire. But ftill the great nobles were allowed to retain their 
wealth ; and we find mention of a Lydian in the following age, called 
Pythius, who was efteemed the richcft man in the world, next to the 
king of Perfia. [Herod. L. i, c. 84 ; L. v, c. xor ; L. vii, c. 27.J 
543 —The inhabitants of Phocasa, a Grecian city on the Afiatic 
coaft, were a commercial people, and the firft of the Greeks who traded 
to remote countries, performing their voyages m long veflels of fifty 

[£ 1, e. 6] that the Sygdiles (Silley i(lands) were the lflands w.ii known, and when the Caifitendcs, 
called alfo Oeftrymnidca, and Caflitendes More- after the deltruttion ot Carthage and the ton. 
over, tn Richard's map the Pyrenean mountains qucfl of Spam by the Romans, being no longir 
run far into the fea, (at defiribed bjMMcla in Ilia the great emporium of the tin tiade, were loft 
account of Spam) extending to within about too fight of by writers; (hough they ftill retained 
miles of the fouth-weft part of Britain, and only their fuppofed place in geographical defcnptiona, 
about 60 from the foutli part of Ireland , and the ar.d were copied by every focteeding geographer; 
Calfitcridcs are feattered at about equal dillances as Fnzelfiiid, another itland of d'fputable petition, 
from all the three. has been in later times. The polition of the Caf- 

From an attentive confidcration of all circum- fiterides by Pofidunius, Diodorus, and Stiabo, an- 
(lances, I believe, it will appear mod probable, that fwers to tio other place fo well as the fouth-weft 
the Tin-' 1 (lands, or Cafucerides, of the antients part of Britain, or Silley ; for there is no other 
wore the dlands of Silky, or the fouth-weft part of land producing tin and lead, fttuated 111 the l.iti- 
Britain, which, being deeply indented by arms of tude of Britain, and to the northward of the north, 
the fea, muft have appeared like lflands to the Cift weft part of Spain, and divided from it by the 
difeoverers: or, perhaps, both tliefe were included Ocean, a name not to be applied to^the channels 
under the fame general name. The Caffiteridea between the main land ot Spam and the petty 
being defenbed by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, iftands adjacent to it. l’oi thefe reafons, though 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and Solinus, as appendages of the accounts of the Caihtcridct, be obfeure, as may 
Spam, or oppofite to it, need not furprife or (lag- be expelled of a relation coming down to us from 
gerany one who is accuftomed to the irregularity hand to hand by means of the later Greek wnt. 
of the antient geographers, though Ptolemy even ers, fubiefts of Rome, wherein the only people 
goes fo far as to fix them by then precife latitude qualified to give information had found an inter- 
and longitude within a fmall diftance of the north- eft in withholding or perverting it, I venture to 
weft part of Spain, when wc confider that the conGdci it as almoft certain, that the modern Corn- 
fame great geographer defenbee,the Ebudae (Weil- wall, and the SiJley iftands were the ftaple of the 
ern lflands of Scotland) as appendages of Ireland, farll foreign trade of the Bntifh iflands, and were 
and very far diftant from that part of Scotland, called by the Phoenicians, the Tui-iilands , and by 
from which they are feparated only by narrow the Greeks, as foou as they heard of them, Calli. 
founds | that PomponiusMela places Thule (Sbct- teridcs, or rather Kaffiterides, and Kattiteridcs j 
land) clofe upon the coaft of the Btlgse, or near and it may be obierved, that the word is not gc- 
the mouths of the Rhine j add that Strabo, the a nine Greek, but Phoenician. See Bocbart, Geog, 
beft o|i the arttiept geographers, defciibes Bntam, Jaer.col. 650. 

Ireland, and (fhu’t, as appendages of Gaul, to fay We need not fuppofe it impofliblc, that Corn¬ 
nothing of greater error* in hw geography of coUn- wall (hould be called by a name inferring it to be 
tries nearer to hit own. Neither is it a very ma- an lfland, or iftands, when we recoiled the name 
tetial objodhon, that fome authors mention both of .Pelopounefus, (the ifland of Pelopa) in antient 
the Caflftendes andTlriteifl,> as.produijiug tin, and Greece, and the iftands of Thanet, Purbeck, 
aa unconneAed with each othfct. f'fot jt i| reafon* Portland, and Dogs, in- modern England, none of 
able to fuppofe!, that the name of Cafuterides (or which arc, Aridity fpeaking, iftands. 

Tm-iflands) became obfolete when the real name of 
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oars, m the management of which they were very expert. ’Before this 
time they bad made voyages to both the coafts of Italy, to Kyrnos, (call* 
ed by the natives, as now, Corjica ) where they had* lately fettled a co¬ 
lony, to the fouth part of Gaul, and even to Spain. Encouraged by the 
wonderfully-profperous voyage of Colseus, they had oven pafled the Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules, and traded to Jarteflus, where they were received very 
favourably by the king of the country, who, being defirous of bring¬ 
ing a competition of traders to his dominions, and apprehending no 
danger from (hangers whofe only object was commerce, endeavovired 
to attach the Phocseans by the offer of a trail of land in his country. 
This, however, they declined j but, by the very advantageous trade, which 
they carried on with the Tartelfians, their city flouriflied exceedingly, 
till it was deftroyed by the army of Cyrus. 

So determined were the Phocseans again# living under fubjeilion to 
a foreign prince, that in the courfe of a day, which was granted them 
by Harpagus, the Perlian general, to conlider of a furrender, they em¬ 
barked the whole of their families and all their property that was move- 
able onboard their veffels, and left their empty city to be taken poffef- 
fion of by the Perfians. Being difoppointed by the jeaioufy of the Chi¬ 
ans of a fettlement ill fome fmali iiiands in the neighbourhood, they 
again put to fea, and bound themfelves by an oath never to return to 
their native country, till a large (lone, which they threw into the water, 
lhould rife up and fwim upon the furface. In this fpirit they launched 
out in the Mediterranean, and arrived at Corfica, where they fettled 
among their countrymen, who had been eftablilhed there about twenty 
.years before. [Herodot. L. i, cc. 163, 164, 165—Mb/ L. xliii, c. 3.] 

538—For above three centuries after the increafe of their population 
by the arrival of Eliffa, the Carthaginians had advanced in a fteady, 
quiet, and progreffive, augmentation of their commercial profperity, and 
in that happy hiftorical obfeurity, which infers, that they were not dif- 
turbed by wars of any confequence. The redundance of their popula¬ 
tion during this period puftied abroad in peaceable commercial (ettle- 
ments *; and the iflands of the Mediterranean, the north and fouth 
ihores of all the weft part of that fea, and even the fhores of the Ocean, 
were overfpread and enlivened by Carthaginian colonies. From the 
total deftrudlion of the Carthaginian records we are deprived of all know- 
lege of the hiftory of thofe colonies, excepting fuch or them as happened 
to come in collifion with thofe of the Greeks: and an inftance of that 
kind now attracts the notice of hiftorians. The Phocseans, who had lately 
arrived in Corfica, became very troublefome neighbours to the former 

* The invitation ofthePhocseans by the Tartef- they had, he would have thereby been Warned of 
fiaa king to fettle in his dominions feem* to infer, the danger to he apprehended from allowing fo- 
that the Carthaginians had not begun to make any reignert toeftsblifh themfelves too nrec him. 
hofiile encroachments on the natives of Spain; if 
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inhabitants, among whom there was a colony of Carthaginians, and an¬ 
ther of Tyrrhenians. In order to fupprefs the piracies of the Phocaeans, 
the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians provided a fleet, each of the allies 
furniihing fixty veflels. The Phocaeans with a fleet, alfo of Jixty vejfeh, 
met them in the Sardinian fea. In the engagement forty of the Pho- 
caeans veflels were deftroyed or taken, and the remaining twenty had 
their roftra, or beaks, {battered, and were rendered ufelefs. Notwith- 
ftanding the original inferiority, and the almoft-total deftru&ion of 
the Pbocaean fleet, the vi&ory is afcribed to them by Herodotus, (who 
indeed calls it a Cadmean vidory) [L. i, cc. 163-167] and feemingly 
alfo by Thucydides. [L. i.] But with all our veneration for the two oldeft 
and moft refpedable of the Grecian hiftorians, it is impoflible for the 
molt inattentive reader not to be ft ruck with the grols inconfiftencies of 
this narrative. We are not told of any lofs fuftained by the allied fleet; 
and yet one hundred and twenty veflels were vanquilhed by the remain¬ 
ing twenty Phocsean wrecks! I fay nothing of the fuperiority, which 
every thinking perfon will fuppofe, that the Carthaginians especially 
muft have poflefled in the conftrUdion of their veflels, and m their 
naval tadics, nor of the utter improbability of their being fo fhamefully 
vanquilhed on their own element: neither do I lay any ftrefs upon the 
iulpicious circumftance of three fleets, of fixty veffels each, being fitted 
out at the fame time, as if by a general agreement* ; but proceed to 
confider the confequence of the battle, which was, that the furviving 
Phocaeans and their families with their remaining veflels abandoned the 
ifland entirely, and found fettlements near the fouth end of Italy. This 
is an inconteftible proof that the Phocaeans were completely defeated; 
which, if it needs any corroboration, has the teftimony of Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, who lays exprefely, [L. v, § 13] that the Phocaeans, after occupy¬ 
ing the ifland for fome time, were expelled by the Tyrrhenians. 

A colony of Phocaeans, who, according to fome authors, were a de¬ 
tachment of thofe who were expelled from Corfica, failed to the fouth 
coaft of Gaul, where they founded Maflilia {Marfeille), a city, which 
has in all ages kept up a high charader as the feat of fcience, commerce, 
and naval power f. [Strabo, L. i v,.p. 270— Mela, L. ii, c. 3— Juftini L. 
xliii, c. 3.] 

The Tyrrhenians, Etrurians, Etrufcans, or Tufcans, appear, from the 
hints to be found in antient authors, to have poflefled the great eft part, if 

* Neither hare I troubled the reader with the that it was built by a Phocsan colotiy in more an* 
miracle^ which followed as a fuitable appendage to tient times, as related by JulUn, aud that the refu- 
this Wonderful vtflory, which in its circumltances is gees from Corfica made fo confidcrable an addition 
ycry like a ftory extracted from Philinus by Poly- to the original colony, that their arrival was after- 
bius a* a glaring inflance of partiality. wards coiifidered as the commencement of the 

f Eufchius, probably following Timseus, dates flate, which appears to have been alfo the cafe 
the foundation of this flounfhing commercial city with fome other communities. Herodotus, though 
in the forty-fifth, olympiad, or, about 000 years willing to do all the honour in his power to the 
before the Chriliiao era. It is indeed probable Pbocwans, has not a word of Mafiib'a. 
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not the whole, of Italy before the Trojan war. They fent colonies into the 
neighbouring iflands, and were fovereigns of the fea in a very early age. 
[D'tod. Sicul L. i, § 68— Liv. Hifl. L. v, c. 33.] The cities of Pifa, and 
Labron or Liburn-um, which retain their original names, with little or 
no variation, to the prefent day, the later being now called Livorno 
(and by us Leghorn) and which were among * the moft profperous 
trading communities in the middle ages, w$re two of the many flourifh- 
ing cities founded by them in very remote times. Their alphabet is 
thought by fome learned men to be the moft antient of all thofe where¬ 
of fpecimens have come down to us. The arts and fciences were culti¬ 
vated to an aftonifhing degree of perfection among them, as appears by 
innumerable fpecimens, ftill remaining in many cabinets in Italy and 
elfewhere *. And as it is known that they were powerful at fea and had 
many colonies, it is at leaft probable that they carried on a confiderable 
commerce f. It was from them that the Romans learned the art of 
war, and, in fhort, all the knowlege that 'they acquired previous to their 
conqueft of Greece. 

The kingdom of Babylon had flourifhed for fome centuries in 
great fplendour and opulence ; but, from want of records, the fources 
of its wealth are unknown to us. It was now fubjeCted by Cyrus, whofe 
dominions were more extenfive, and his power much greater, than thofe 
of any monarch who had ever lived before him. The only aCtion of 
his life, falling within the plan of this work, was an eftablilhment fimi- 
lar to the modern'poft. whereby the moft fpeedy intelligence was con¬ 
veyed throughout the whole extent of his vaft empire. It is probable, 
that the goodnefs of the roads, and the houfes of accommodation for 
travelers at convenient diftances, were owing to this inftitution of Cy¬ 
rus. Of thefe houfes, which are, perhaps, the fame which are now call¬ 
ed carvan/erais, there were one hundred and eleven between Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, and Sufa, the refidence of the Perfian kings, on a road 
of 450 parafangs, or 13,400 Greek ftadiaj, which are nearly equal to 
1,340 geographical miles. [Herod. L. v, c. 52.] 

* A very great variety of fpecimens of their Roman venters, who have tranfmitted to us a few 
fculpture and pottery may be feon in the numerous fragments of their luitoty, taken from Etrurian au- 
plates of Dempllcr’s Etruria regain and Gon’s thors or from tradition, wbat little we know of it 
Mii/fum Elrujcum. A moll magnificent difolay of is totally delhtutc of chronology. Every thing 
the Etrufcan arts from the mufeum of Sir William that could be collected concerning this cxtraordi- 
Hamilton has fince been pubh/hed by Mr. D’Han- nary people may be found in Dempller’s elaborate 
carville. And improved copies of many EtruRan work De Etruria regali. 

vafei, &c. have lately been made in England by f Homer is faid to have vifited the coalls of 
Mr. Wedgwood. Spain and Etruria in a Grecian trading veflcL 

The very remarkable proficiency of the Etruri- \_Herodott Vita Homtri ] It was a cuftom in Pl¬ 
an* in almoll all the arts at a time when the light of truna to fubje£l bankrupts to the fcorn of the 
fcience was but dawning in Greece, and every boys, who, ran after them with empty purfes in 
other part of Europe was funk m barbariftn, gives their hands. [ HeracM . Pint. ap. Athen. J Such 
confiderable probability to the opinion of their a culfom muft have beep an excellent remedy 
Afiatic origin, whether the Lydians, or the Phce- againft voluntary bankruptcy, 
nicians, or both, were their anceilors. As their J Thefe numbers uretne totals as given by He. 
empire declined long before the age of any of the rodottas. Owing to errors of tranfcribers there is 
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534—The cotiqeeftMf Cyrus having reduced Tyre and the neigh¬ 
bouring -Pheeniciart couAntikkies to a gate of vafialage, the whole of 
their (hipping was th^nodfib^h liable to Be preifed into die fervice of the 
Berto*, w^wf/iiad ' tto t&m& force, but what they obtained from their 
vaflals add #§*&> *C»tti&yfos, the fon and fucceflbr of Cyrus, having 
conquered Egypt, &*<Hhinkmg himfelf enable of governing the whole 
the ft»<*mria*iJ to proceed to Carthage, and to reduce it 
obedience. ' But 1 they, though Ids vaflals and tributaries, had 
th& refold Obedi^hce to his order, alleging how impious k 

would bib in’them to attack their own colony: and Cambyfes did not 
venture to provoke the refentmem of thofe in whole hands his only na¬ 
val ftrength lay, by infilling upon their compliance. ThuS were the 
Carthaginians refcued from the calamities of war, perhaps from ruin, by 
the only cot^iderabte navalfoice in the world, be tides their own, being 
in the mods of their friends. Happy would it have been for the Perfian 
land forces, if they alfohad been incapacitated from undertaking the ex¬ 
peditions commanded by their frantic iovereign. The main divifion of his 
army, with a moil aftOwlKing perfeveranee of obedience, attended him 
in an expedition uga&ft Ethiopia, till they were driven to the dreadful 
neceffity of devouring a tenth part of their own number. The other 
part of the army, being ordered to deftroy the temple of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, penetrated into the dele ft on the weft fide of Egypt, and were 
never more heard of; the probable foppofition being, that they were 
all, to the number of fifty thoU&od men, buried alive under the drafting 
lands. '• 1 

The OkthaginianA, happily fimated beyond the reach of the delolat- 
ing fworolofthe conquerors, Who fuCceffively overturned the empires 
of Afia, had probably, during feme ages, enjoyed a ftate of general 
tranquillity and commercial prosperity *. Here,-therefor, I propole to 
collet fuch notices of thdir manufa&ures, commerce, and nautical dif- 
coveries, as I haVe bectt^able to glean fromjbe authors of antiquity, 
though I cannot preceiPth place them in.S|p logical order. , 

It is reafonable to believe, that moft, if not all, of the manufactures 
of Sidon and Tyre were tranfplanted to Carthage: and even the fcanty 
and malicious notices of their enemies univerfaUy acknowlege the fuper- 
iority of the Carthaginiahs in* works of tafte and elegance. Their coins, 
fome of which are prefer vedin cabinet^ and copied in engravings, are 
the only fpecimens of their workmanlhip, which the prefent age can 

a between there and the particulars} cwfl wars, and that, to$p<peafe the offered deities, 

which fees puzzled the coomb tetston. Some of they bad reco^rie to the abominable wickednefsof 
»h« {Uge* nwrJwidstfUy «umwd* offering human faciifice*, not {paring even their 

< A* baft, fa** may, infer from the frkoce of ovn «Eadren. But »U Roman calumnies upon 
the Qs$?4 Jaff sus&ers,, : %4t>4hsiwht -no. C**tbage muft bp read with diiiruft 3 and Judin’s 

* n ti l Hir fflfhstnff TfilptiinHwif tirftr h p Qf i mh civil wart one apparently eoatradi&ed by the fit¬ 
ter. Jdftftpbdced'lkyt IL. *viu, t. 7 J flptto peribr authority of Anffotf*. it?* rewd. L. it, 
Carthaginian* wfcre affllfied with the peftikttftt #id e. 1 r. 1 * 

Vor. I. G 
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poffibly fee ? and they arc equal to tefe b$ft PrtriY&te ojf the Greek 
amUtanan miltt*. when they bed attained 

tion in fculpture andpi&ireiqye mprefenfete.,/ «, ,, / 2*'.; V , 
v The women of that part, of the Carthaginian ^territory;; whfeh was 
near the lake Tritonis, wore goat-fkins ftained red. Perhaps the beau¬ 
tiful leather, which we call Morocco,is a continifetfelf ofthefame ma- 
nttfe&ufe *. The Zygantes, .another African. n#io% befides haying 

by the teds of mcih wfdch mu ft haw beenfugar^perhaj^ notbrpught 
to a grain) prepared from the liquor of the fugar-cane ■> {Herod. L, iv, 
i 89,194] and thia is, l belieye, the very firft notice of fugar to be 
found in biftory f. 

We know few particulars of the (hips of the Carthaginians, which, we 
may, however, be affured, could be nothing inferior to the very beft then 
in the Mediterranean fea; as they were^acknowleged by Polybius [ L. 1, 
cc. 7, s6, 203 to be poflefled of hereditary pre-eminence in nautical 
faience, and the undifputed dominion of the fea. .Their (hips carried 
carved figures on their heads or their fterns, ftsftups do now, and as pro¬ 
bably the (hips of other nations did then. According to Ariftotle, they 
were the firft who raifed their (hips of war from three to four rows of oars. 

.They appointed two commanders to every (hip, the'fecond being to 
fucceed the principal in cafe of death. This fecond officer feems an- 
fwerahle to the mates in our merehant.flups, or the fecond captains of 
the French. The appointment being noted as a fingularity of the Car¬ 
thaginians by JEJian, [Far. bifl. L. ix, <v,4q] it may be prefumed, that 
other nations had no fuch eftabliflimentfor fecuring a fucceffioa of com¬ 
mand, and, indeed, there is no fuch fecond officer mention#! in that 
part of the Rhodian few (even when affuiped in later times into the Ho¬ 
man code) which affigns the (hare, or pay, of each man onboard a (hip, 
thepilot being therein rated next, after die commander. 

The Carthaginiansyvere well acquainted withgthe advantages of con- 
ftru&ing harbours, Or wtMacks, completely ffiBferedfrom the violence 
and ravages of the fea, % digging them entirely out of the main land, 

* The manufa&ure of Morocco leather ip tbofe way so other than fugar, it pretty certain from the 
part* of Africa «M noticed io the early part of the unjforra prafticeof the Greek and RoSian writer*, 
fourteenth century by Ahulfeda, and w the cam* *h<» haft no other word than hooey to eq»ref» 
uiencement of the uxteeotb by Lea Afrtcanus j fugar, till they got tfte gemtfiiC name o t fatchor 
•nd alio in modern timet in the Procttdingttiftbt from the Lift. Th# harped Cafrnbou, in jrts note 
4fiiean tfficiatian. and in Part'/ 7ravth. y on^he pafiage of Strabo, [L. *»,> I0t61 where 

f TU»jnform*tioo, being undoubtedly derived ffeaichui is quoted, has coucdtfs a variety of’in¬ 
to Herodotus from the Carthaginian*, may be fair- fiances of the name of honej^King applied to fugar, 
)y prefumed to cany the fra to at haft |00 years when it is expreffly find tape made from cases: and 
beldre tke.CferHhau sera, and is therefor above the canes th <mifd vet were erile4ho«y canes (* can- 
too years older than the mention of fugar by nae melLt') by the writers ofthe middle ages, when 
Near chus, or that hy Thwphraftuft which U fome- they were bgpnarnrtqbe cuWvatedm Eurppe. Sec 
rime* adduced** the earEeft notice of ft, FuJani&tis/L Sia2, ceL of. Mvrttorl Scrip. 

That t>b ( fiAftance, mentioned by Herodotus, 
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and fecuring them by walls, quays, or keys, for their veflels to lie at 
when loading and di{charging: and they called fuch harbours by an ap¬ 
pellation) which has come down to us under the hellenized name of Ko- 
tKon or Cothon *. [Strabo, L. xvii, p. 1190, ed. 1707 —Servittt in Virg, 
&n. L. i, 

We are told bythe orator ArilHdes, who lived fo late as the fecond 
century of the Chriftian sera, that the Carthaginians had a kind of mo¬ 
ney made of leather. As they furely were not in want of the pretious 
metals, fuch leather money mull have been a kind of promiflbry tickets 
or notes, fomewhat of the nature of modern bank notes. 

The Carthaginian territory, which comprehended the north front of 
Africa from the Straits to the border of Cyrenaica, a province of the 
Macedonian kingdom of Egypt, was remarkably fertile; and we may be 
fure that the cultivation of it was not tiegledledf. The produce offoroe 
parts of this extenfive coaft was fo luxuriant, that the Carthaginians 
jealoufly prohibited Grangers from landing, left the fight of fo delightful 
a country ihould allure them to attempt making fettlements on it. Be- 
fides fumiftiing com and other provifions for the capital city of Car¬ 
thage, and many other great towns on or near the coaft, this rich coun¬ 
try fupplied com and other articles in great abundance for exportation. 
South from it lay the boundlefs interior country of Africa, which ap¬ 
pears to have been better known to the Carthaginians, than it is now to 
us amid ft the blaze of difeoveries, of written and of printed informa¬ 
tion : and there can be little doubt, that they carried on an extenfive, 
and mutually-beneficial, trade with the fwarthy inhabitants of thofe vaft 
regionsjp 1 


* The conftru&ion of wet docluhu been rented 
in the prefent age { and it i» one of the anticnt arte, 
of which the moderns have affumed the honour of 
being the original inventors. It is, however, very 
probable, that the method of locking in the water 
by gates is a modern irnprovethm, and a very ca. 
pita! one, on the Carthaginian wet dock 

+ Mago, a Carthaginian author, wrote* tmtife 
on agriculture, which was thought worthy of be* 
ing preferred, when all the other hooks found in 
the libraries of Carthage were presented to the Af¬ 
rican princes, and being t ran flat ed into -Latin on* 
dcr the authority of the Roman (Senate. He h 
quoted by Vafro, Columella, and PHsy. Leo Af¬ 
rican ds deferibe* a book, extant in his tithe (A.D. 
*506)= la Barbary, csUed the Tbefaurui qfagrttk/. 
rare, 'which had hied ttanflated from the Lana 
when Man for was king of Granata. CLm Affrt- 
vmu, p. &©> *J. $lm, tflja.;} Qu<re, if this ought 
he the work hf Mud, returoriFto Africa, where 
it would be more uftful than in Italy f 
fJomeof the other Carthaginian writer*, whole 
•antes only have efesped the wreck of time,' were, 
hefides Hanna and Himflco'of wbofc works- w» 


have fome mutilated Iran Ration* or fragments, 
Philinus, Glitomachu*, Eumachus, Procfes, and 
the great Hannibal. The works of Charon, a 
Carthaginian hiftorian, who, we are told by Saida*, 
defer!bed the tyrants of Europe and Afia, and 
wrote the ’kvet of ifludnous men and women, if 
they had come down to us, would have been a 
moil valuable addition to-our flock of anticnt hif- 
tory, efpccialhr as an antidote to Grecian and Ro¬ 
man mineprelentation. The excellent comae poet 
Terence, though ranked among Roman writers, 
wai * native of Carthage. 

It cannot be thought foreign to the plan of this 
work Juft barely to obferve her*, that the confu¬ 
tation of Carthage was eftcemed one of the mod 
perfeft in the world by h great a mailer in the 
idettee of politics as Anflotle i who remarks, that 
there had never been any commotion fo violent at 
materially to diftttrb the public tranquillity, or to- 
enable any tyrant to fuppreft the liberty of the peo¬ 
ple, and eftanliih arbitrary power. [Artfi- & re P*b. 
£. ii, c. 11.] 

% We may prefome, that they had commercial: 
mtemurfe with the Hfcgrocs, before they employed* 

G a. 
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. Witfe refpca t<y th$ copntncrcc <sf ihe MeiiiijceraftcaB^whiclx the other 
Phoenician ceawtfoBitfes,, the Creeks end thei* ealprfcesh .$ 1*8 Tjrrhea- 
istos, and the ,reft of the inferior tradiog.nation^< ihared with item, we 
know few os-ro particulars, fuy thertlwm thsttafter the'deeUne of Tyre 
the greateft part of it ws*,s in the hands of the Ctfjthagipiaa*. ,The 
ftscvrea and iflands of the weftera hajf pf that fea had, been in a gfeat 
meafure fettled by theft; own colonies, or thofe of their Tyrian ances¬ 
tors, before the Greeks begm to extend their navigation and colonies to 
Sicily and the- fouth part of Italy. 

We learn from Strabo,. [L. iii, p> 265] that the Phoenicians of Gadir 
wet* the fifft who traded to the CaiTnerides, and that they carefully 
concealed the route to them from aft other navigators. It follows of 
courfe, that, thofe iftands were unknown to- the Carthaginians for at 
leaft-forfte , The Canhaginiane, vexed to fee tbemfeives outdone 
in aay point** commercial kisowlege or enterprise,, defirous of fearing 
in the hdvaniageous trade of the CafTrterides, and- eager to- difeover the 
whole extent of the world, ordered two voyages of difeovery to be un¬ 
dertaken at the feme time. They feena to have known nothing of the 
fituation of the country they wifbed to find, except that it was- beyond 
the Straits in the Ocean ; but as aft iftands, aceeffible to the atttieot na¬ 
vigators, muft have been in fight of other lands,, they concluded, that by 
exploring the coaft of the Ocean both northward and fouthward, itmuft 
certainly be discovered. Therefor they ordered Bhniteo to dired his 
courfe northward from the. Straits, and Hanno to putfue the ©ppofitc 
courfe along die weftern feore of Africa, Both commanders executed 
their orders ; and both published accounts of their difcoveries.^That of 
Himilco was extant in the fifth century, when fome extracts or it were 
inferted in a geographical poem, by Rufus Peftus Avienus, from which 
we learn that he armed in rather left than four month? at the iflands 
of the Qeftrymnides (which were two days fail from the large facred 
iftandinhabited by the S^ hAntt t near to Whi^was the iftand of the 

them as- mercenary foldiere t and thfPwi them in nor wherefbr, tp explore the defert, i» quite im- 
that capacity in. their ntmy iu $cuy about-480 orobsbkj where**, if we compare it with the 
year* before Chrltt, [Frotuki Strut, L . i,e. x j .] kuowlege, which, it appear* from Herodotus and 

Herodotus fZ. u, s. 3a] deferibes a great river other salient authors, tWCarthaginians hod of the' 
on the fewth tide of the African defert, running eoutinni* of Africa, we peed not feftute to aferibe 
from wr/hoeqfl, and a city on its hanks inhabited the difwwery of tbc River N*ger to their trading 
.by Negroes. TJue riven we now know to be, the caravans, tt msftft be ohfented, that this great r*. 
Niger. But he oftotfe was reverfed by (pcceeding ver is calleANii-S^becd, and that the Mauritanian 
wrSeta, who affirmed that it raa Wfil to the At- prince Jubtt, m quefcedby Aauweau* Marcrilimts, 
lantxc ocean,} and at remained afubpkf of dquht fipe* tbs head of she Nik oi» tit authority <rf Fine- 
mid difpote, till the late feboripys and dangerous nut** tifomtoHon, in the-'weft, pact of Africa, aa 
journey, of Mr. Park added a, new proof of the ffi- Ptolemy alfo does thole o&4wo riven, which, be 
senonty of the informants conveyed to us by the calls Girand Nigtft TheGir, htfdbfervee, utnU 
• venerable father <t£ hiftory, Which, there can be to be abfpyhed « the esflerh extremity -pi its 
little doubt,.came tp him from the Carthaainians,: courfe y but be fitys notbitfgO* the termination, of 
for the ftory, received By him through « long k- A* Nigh, Hi, two ri«*^euruimg to the eaft ate 
ri**<of rabttom o£ v«ieui ; nft}i»}«,and,Iw»gwag»> of apparently taken from- different accounts of the 
five pefilefe ,young men kmkg m out from the fiae- 0 <tM ialand rivet o#»AfWca. ■< *■ 

country of the Nafamones, $wy knew not whither 4 
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MfoanS) where they foond copious mines of tin and lead, and an high- 
fpirited#nd commercial people, who ufed boats covered with leather. 
This description, though the pofition of • the i(lands is described in a 
manner nsmaricaWy oofcure, anfwers to no ot-iier country fo well as 
our Briti/b \fiands ; and it is extremely probable, that Himilco eftabfifh- 
ed a Carthaginian colony, and fettled the firft commercial imercourfe 
between Britain and Carthage *. 

The objed: of Hanno’s voyage being to make difeoveries, and eftablilh 
colonies, on the weft coaft of Africa, 30,000 people embarked with him 
in 60 {hips of 50 oars each f. 1 On various parts of the coaft he founded 
at lead feven towns, or trading polls, whereof the fartheft, reckoned as 
many days’ courfe beyond the Straits as Carthage was within them, was 
orf a fmall ifland lying in a bay, to which he gave the name of Kern6 
(or Certl6), and apparently that which is now called Mog?tdore %. From 


* Diorryfwn Periegetes [vr. e6t) defcribes die 
i lia nils of the HefjpCTtd** (which he feemmgly 
place* near to Britain) as * the native country of 

* tin, inhabited by the wealthy Com for defceixl- 

• cuts) of the iHultrion* Iberians,' who were ap¬ 
parently the people deferibed by Skylax and Avi- 
enus, at living near Gadir, bolide the lelfer river 
JberuB, now Rio Tinto in AndaluJiav From tlie 
antient Iberians Tacitus conjectures the Silurca 
(the old inhabitant* of South Wales) to be de- 
feended. £ Fit. sfgrtc. e. tt.J The chief ifland of 
the duller near the fouth-weft extremity of Bri- 
tain is called ttigdelis in Antonine's Maritime Iti¬ 
nerary, Silura by SoKnus, [e. 24 J Sillinsr by Sul- 
picius Screw*, [L. n] and it now called Silley. 
Avienus fays, [Ora martftma , v. 113] that the 
Tarrtfians (fo he calls the people of Gadir) were 
accuilomed to trade to the Oeftrymmdes, and he 
then adds, that the hulbandmen or planter* (* to- 

• lani') and people of Carthage alfo went to them, 
which ftems to infer the eftabhlhment of a per¬ 
manent colony. It appear* extremely probable, 
that Hcfperides, Geftrymnidcs, and Cafllterides, 
are but different names of the fame duller of 
ifland*, the chief one of which got the name of 
Silura, SiUeni, or SHley, which name now com¬ 
prehend* the whole: and r >f fo, Avienus perfeftly 
agrees with Strabo, who fay* that the fell voyage* 
were made to thefe tfiandt from Gadir. 

The fettlement of a colony of farmers muft have 
required a more extenlive territory than the Silley 
((lands, though they may perhaps have been much 
larger formerly than now. [See Whitaker't H\jl, 
of Ma*ebefltr, fp. 385, etfiqf. where in p. 39a by 

♦ one fadam water’ we muft umferftaud one fathom 
videpth, and not of breadth.] The probability of 
inch-p fettlement corroborates the fuppofitton, that 
the PhttMciaav of Gadir and Carthage confidened 
the extremity of tlie main land of Britainae a part 
of the (Sands. [See above, p. 4c, Note.) 

Ocampo, a Spamfh author, hat competed a 


Routiere of Himilco’l voyage s but, as his only 
foundation is the obfcitre and mutilated work oj 
Avienus, it 13 almoft iteedlcfs to fay, that it can 
only contain ingenious conje&ure in place of fatis- 
fadoiy elucidation. 

+ Of Hanno's voyage we have only a Greek 
tianfhition, or rather abridgement. We may 
therefor fufped the number of people to be erro¬ 
neous, a* it is not probable that fo many would 
embark before the coaft was explored, the Rations 
for the new colonifts chofen, and the plan of the 
emigration and fettlement duely arranged. As 
the numbers Hand, the veffels muft have earned 
joo perform each, betides provifions, materials for 
building, and other bulky (lores. Mr. JLe Roy 
endeavours to account for the great number ot 
psflfcngera in each (hip byobfeiving.thnt not many 
days elapfed before the number was leffened by the 
fettlement of Thymiarenum, that in a (hort time 
all the propofed fettlcrs were landed, and that, as 
they undoubtedly failed m the lineft feafon of the 
year, the people would find no incovenience m liv¬ 
ing upon deck. [A lama det ancient,p. 19*.) 

{ Polybius, who felled along the coaft, defenbe* 
Keroe [ap, Plin. L. vi, t. 31] as oppofitc to 
Mount Atlas, and about a mile from the mam 
land ; and with him Ptolemy nearly agrees, who 
plainly places Keind north from the Fortunate 
lilands or Canaries. Thcfc marks, and the con- 
frderation, that the Carthaginians would probably 
not make as much real diltance on an unknown, 
as on a known, coaft, may almoft fix the much- 
contefted pofition of Kerne, which c..n anfwer to 
no other place fo well as the little ifland of Moga- 
dore, the harbour o£ which 14 a fmall bay between 
it and the coaft of Morocco. It is wonderful, that 
men of learning, with the deal evidence of Poly-' 
bras and Ptolemy, and-fume other antient anthors, 
before- their eyes, Ihould let their fancy 1 un fo wild, 
as to take the confiderable ifland of St. Thomas, 
almoft under the cqumoflial hue, or Madeira, alfo 
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Kero6 Hanna proceeded foutbward along the coaft inhabited by the Ne¬ 
groes for cwentjtk'days, during which, according to the computation 
of a day's courfe by Herodotus, he may have run t ,8ao miles, or 1,300, 
as Skylax calculates the courfe. In his way he difeovered fome iflands, 
two days' courfe from the continent, called Gorillas by Hanno's inter¬ 
preters, and by later writers Gorgades, and apparently the lame which 
nave been alfo called the Hefperides, the Fortunate iflands, and Cana¬ 
ries *, bring the only iflands of any confequence vifible from the main 
land of Africa +. 


to ifland of fome extent and too far from the coaft 
to be reached fay the auitient navigators, or even 
the valt ifland of Madagtfcar on the eq/Hidc of 
Africa, for Kernd,« fmaJl ifland of a few furlongs 
in circumference on thewgfl fide of that continent. 
But, unfortunately men of great learning are fome- 
timea very had geographer**—In the year 1765 
the emperor of Morocco appointed Mogadore to 
fae the port for the foreign trade of bit dominions, 
* Some modern author* fuppofe the Biflago, or 
Biflito, ifland, near the Rio Grande, and others, 
the ifland of St. Thomas, to be the Gorillas. 

f Several attempts have been made to fix the 
sera of the voyages of Himiteo and Hanno, which, 
proceeding upon erroneous principles, muft have 
erroneous conclufioni. JBecaufe Hanno and Hi- 
milco are mentioned together as Carthaginian ge¬ 
nerals in the time of Agathocks, a Sicilian king 
about 3x0 years bcforeChrift, thefe naval command, 
era muft be the fame. Becaufc Pliny has faid, that 
thefe voyages were performed, when the Cartha¬ 
ginians were in great prosperity, and t,he Cartha¬ 
ginians had fome fuccefs in a war againil Agatho- 
cles, that muft Curtly be the time. The obvious 
obje&km to the firft argument is, that Hanno and 
Himiko were names as common in Carthage as 
John and Thomas are in this country j and to the 
Second, that the Carthaginians enjoyed great prof, 
perity for fevcial centuries, before they were known 
to thie writers of Rome, in wrhofe ideas profperity 
confiftcd in working the mifcry of millions. 

‘Jim account of Hanno’s voyage is quoted in the 
work upon, marvellous things, ucribed to Ariftotle, 
hut with more probability believed to be the com- 
petition of his pupil Theophraftus, who flounihed 
about 300 years before the Chrifttan sere.—From 
Herodotus we learn, that the Carthaginians car¬ 
ried on a trade with the native! of the weft coaft of 
Africa { which will be noticed prefently) apparent¬ 
ly founded upon the difeoveries of Haono, which 
m»ft have thus been before the age of Herodotus, 
—Several of the towns built by Hanno, and fome 
particulars of the trade earned on with the Negroes, 
apparently at thofe towns, are mentioned in the 
geographical work, which we have under the name 
of Skylax. If it were certain that thofe parts of 
the work were the genuine compofition of that 
Skylax, who wps in the ferrice of Darius Hyftaf- 


pes, the voyages of Hanno and Himflco muft have 
"been performed at leaft 500 years before Chrift.— 
It is very probable, that the name of ferni, men¬ 
tioned by Onomacritus about y$0 years before 
Chrift, (lee above, p. 4a) was derived from an ac¬ 
count of Himflco’i voyage j as we may believe, 
that the Carthaginians were more frequently in the 
harbours of Greece and the Grecian part of Sicily 
than aoy.other Phoenician navigators, to whom the 
Britrih ifland, were known. A paflage of Strabo 
[£. i, e.8t] ferns to carry Hanno'sdifcovery fevcrel 
centuries higher, for, lays he, * People talk of 

* Minos’s command of the lea, and the navigation 

* of the Phoenicians, who Joan afhr the Trojan war 
' proceeded even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
< and built towns there and on the middle of the 

* coaft of Africa.’ As he defies thefe voyages 
with thofe of Bacchus, Hercules, jafon. Sic. for an¬ 
tiquity and diftance, the towns muft apparently be 
understood to have been on the exterior (or 
oceanic) coaft of Africa, whereof Hanno was cer¬ 
tainly thefirfi difioverer by navigations*m the Me¬ 
diterranean ; and thence it follows, mat he muft 
haVc flourilhed at leaft l&co years before the 
Chriftian sera* And, if there be any truth in the 
ftory of the Atlantic ifland having been beard of 
in Egypt fevcrel centuries before the age of Solon, 
the dlfcovery of it, or the idea of ita exiftence, real 
or fabulous, muft apparently have been poftcrior to 
Hanno’s voyage, which is thus carried up to rfh 
antiquity fully equal to that inferred from Strabo. 
Notwitlftamung aU the abfnrditics in the ftory of 
that ifland, it may have been one of the iflands on 
the weft coaft of Africa, perhaps one of the China- 
ties, or Madeira. Neither is It impoffibk, that a 
ftorm might have carried a vcflel far out of fight 
of land, and thrown her upon no unknown part of 
fome of our Britilh iflands, from which Ate could 
return home by coafting along the fhorts of Gaul, 
Spain, fee. The ftory of its immenfe extent, 
greater than Afit and Africa together, is not to be 
minded; for the magnitude of a country cannit 
be known from a tradnent viflt* - They, who fop. 
pofe it to have been fome part of America, are nit 
aware of the impoffibfiity of returning aerafs the 
great ocean without a compafs, and ui&ig in di. 
reft oppofition to the perpetual trade winds. 

, Vriafqore, a Span® author, fixes the Voyage 0 S 
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According to authors quoted by Strabo, [L. xvii t pp. Ii8», 1185] 
the Tyrians (i. e. Carthaginians) had planted colonies along the weftern 
fhore of Africa to the extent of thirty days’ courfe} and there were 300 
of their towns on that coaft, a definite number being ufed for an inde¬ 
finite one, which infers that there were very many *, though 100 trad¬ 
ing Jiofts tfould be abundantly fufficient for fuch an extent of coaft *. . 

When the Carthaginians arrived at Kerni, their cuftom was to land 
their goods, and ftorc them in tents on the beach, whence they carried 
them over to the African fhore in boats or fmall craft. Thqy ex¬ 
changed wine, the ointments of Egypt, the earthen ware and tiles of 
Athens, and other manufactures, for liides of cattle, deer, lions, ele¬ 
phants, and other wild animals, which abound in that country, for ivory, 
and probably, though not mentioned, for gold or gold duft. A part at 
lead of this trade was carried on at a great city of the Africans, to which 
the Carthaginians navigated. [Sty/ax.] 

There was another branch of the African trade, apparently more re¬ 
mote, which I (ball relate in the words of the father of hiftory_‘ The 

‘ Carthaginians report, that there is a country in Africa beyond the Pil- 
4 lars of Hercules, in which, when they arrive, they land their merchan- 
4 dize, and range it along the fhore. Then returning onboard their 
4 fhips, they announce their arrival to the natives by making a fmoke. 
4 Thefe immediately repair to the beach, and having laid down a quan- 
4 tity of gold befide the goods, they retire a little way back from the 
4 fhore. The Carthaginians then land, and examining the gold, if they 
' think it a fatisfa&ory price, they carry it off. if not, they return on- 
4 board, and the natives add td the gold, till the fellers are fatisfied. 

* Neither party offers the leaff injury to the other, nor will the Afiri- 

* cans touch the goods, till the Carthaginians declare their fatisfa&ion. 

* in the price by receiving the gold.’ [Herod. L. iv, c. 106.] This 
narrative of fo honourable a commercial intercourfe, which feems to be 
continued down to the prefent age f, from an author, far fuperior for 

Hanno 400 years before Chrift. The opinion* of ence. [Strabo, L. i, p. 8a; L. xvii, pp. 1181, 
feve^l other Spanifh writers are colle&ed by Cam* 118a-] 

pomaoes In the prologue to his efnliguidad maritima f The fame filcnt trade is ftitl carried on by the 
tic Cartage. Mr. de Bougainville is of opinion Moors of the welt coaft of Africa with the Nc- 
that the voyage was performed 703, 570, or 510, groes on the River Niger, perhaps the dependents 
years before Chrift; and of the three dates he of thofe with whom the Carthaginians traded ; 
thinks 570 the moft probable. [Memoiret dt I'ata - and the fame commercial honour and ftrnft integri. 
demit Jet infeript. «. xxrii, § 4.] Mr. Lc Roy ty on both (idea ftill regulate their intercourfe. 
dates it tfto years before Chrift. [ Marine du an. At a fixed time a large caravan of Moors arrive at 
dent peupltt, p. aot.] Such minute accuracy is the appointed place of the trade, where they find 
■'evidently unattainable. gold auft laid down in feparate heaps. Befide 

* Id the time of Strabo (at the commencement each of thefe they lav down fuch quantities of cut- 
of the Chriftian seta) almoft the whole of thofe fet- Iery and trinkets as they think equivalent, and next 
tfemetfts Wtre deftroyed, and the celebrated ifland morning they find their goods earned off, if ap- 
of Kerne was forgotten, or at leaft unknown to proved, or elfe a diminution of the quantity of 
him. Some of the trading pofta on the African gold duft. [Shan't Travels, p. 302.— Cadamt^e 
coaft near the Straitt, however, were ftill in exift- vftmhat't Pt/grirnage, p. 810. J The relations 
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authenticity and impartiality to any of the Roman; witters, may ferve as 
an antidote agaiaft their wretched calumnies of Carthaginian perfidy, 
Carthaginian fiilfehood, treachery, &c.. continually repeated by them, 
and inconfidcrately echoed by many modem writers. 

The trade carried on. upon the weft coaft of Africa, of which, we can 
only giean thefe few bints, was undoubtedly the fruit of Hanno’s difco- 
very.. We muft regret, that the intercourfe with the countries dif- 
covered by Himilco, with which the moil antient hiftory of our own 
ifland is apparently very clofely connetftcd, is buried in ftill deeper ob- 
feurity. But it is very evident, that thefe two voyages on the Atlantic 
ocean added altnoft a new world to the commerce of the Carthaginians, 
which was the more lucrative, that they had the trade aimoft free from 
foreign competition ; and the fouthern branch of it, which may be pre¬ 
fumed to have been entirely without a rival, appears to have been affi- 
duoufly cultivated, and long per fevered in *. • 

Such is the poor account, which I have been able to collect from an¬ 
tient authors of the greateft commerce, that ever was carried on by any 
nation of the weftem world from the dawn of hiftory till'times com¬ 
paratively modem; a commerce, which, by the unrivaled extent, and 
the judicious management, of it, relieved all nations of their feperflui- 
ties, Supplied all their wants, and everywhere difpenfed plenty and com¬ 
fort ; whereby, through the good offices of thole univerlal agents and 
carriers, the Indian, the Ethiopian, the Negro, tbe Briton, and the Scy¬ 
thian, living in the extremities of the world, and ignorant of each-other’s 
exiftence, contributed to each-other’s felicity by increafing their own f. 

524—-At this time commerce with ift ufual fupporters, tbe arts and 
fci^nces, appears to have made confiderafcle progrefs among the Greeks, 
:pad particularly among thofe of Alia and the lflands, who were in ge¬ 
neral opulent and powerful at fea; at leaft, we may confider them as 
fiich, if compared with their anceftors. Polycrates, who, from a private 
ftation, had ratfed himfelf, by means of the wealth inherited from his 
father, to the fovereignty of Samos, a confiderable ifland near the coaft 
of Alia, poflefled fuch a naval force, that, befides his ufual fleet of one 
hundred veflels of fifty oars each, he fitted out forty triremes, which he 
fent to aflift Cambyfes in his expedition againft Egypt, not as a vaflal, 

of thefe authors afford a noble confirmation of the tjcijt authors have written upon Carthage, has next 
veracity of Herodotus and hw Carthaginian in- to nothing upon the molt important fuhjefts of the 
formers. Another fimilar trade carried on in manufactures aud commerce of the Carthaginians j 
^Ethiopia is mentioned by Cofmas Indicopleuftes. and nothing upon their navigation am) colonies, 
* It is remarkable that Ptolemy's latitudes of except a pronufe (not performed) of provtng, that 
places on that part of the welt coaft of Africa, to Slmertta vat mejlly peopledfrom Carthage. Haono 
which the Carthaginians traded, are snore corrcd is only named; Himilco not at all $ and not a word 
than in molt other parts of his work) a proof, of the trade at 'Kernd—Campomanes, a Spanifft 
among others, of the fuperiority of the nautical writer, ha* collected fevers! detached incidental tto. 
feience of the Carthaginians. , tices of particular articles of the Carthaginian com- 

f Cbriftopher Heodretch, in a work entitled merce in a work entitled tfntigiudad maritima it 
Carthago, wherein he profefiee to colled what an* Cartago, p. 40. etftqq. 
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bucasan independentally. Herodotus ,whofe teftimony, in all mat¬ 
ters wherein oo(y Greek# are concerned, outweighs annhundred of fuch 
authors as 6a^f^Lhedms..^ys exprefsly, [L. iii, 39} that, to the beft 
of his know lege, Bolyonrt^s was the firfk of the Greeks, after Minos, 
who cono^^fhe 4 edgn of eftablifliing a naval force, fufficiently re* 
fpe&abte to^dibmand the fea, by which the dSgaean fea mull undoubted¬ 
ly bettnderftood *: and the fovereignty mu ft as certainly be reftri&ed 
to a fuperiority over the other Grecian ftates; for he could never pre¬ 
tend tocome in competition with the Phoenicians, who, though de- 
prefled by their fubjefbori to the Perflan empire, poflefled more com¬ 
merce and flapping than all the Greeks taken together. 

The Samians were famous for their manufactures of gold and filver 
ware f, and fijm,earthen-ware, which, like the china or .porcelain of 
modern tubes^was' in high rcqueft for the fcrvicc of the table many 
ages after this tithe at Rome £. A particular earth of Samos, fuppofed 
to poflefs fome medicinal virtues, was alfo exported. [Plin. L. xxxv, 
cc. 12, lb.] Thefe, with their com and fruit, which were abundant, 
formed the cargoes, which the Samian merchants exported as for as 
Egypt, and, at leaft once* even as far as Tarteflbs. (See above, p. 34.) 
With refpeCt to the progrefs of the mechanic arts in this ifland, Jt will 
fcarcely appear credible, that the engineers of Samos were capable of 
perforating a, high mountain with a* tunnel of eight feet in height, and 
as much in breadth, and of the length of feven furlongs, containing an 
aquedu&, which fupplied the town with, excellent vyater. They alfo 
conftruCted a mole of great height, which ran out a quarter of a mile 
in the fea, to prote& their harbour {[. In fuch works the Samian attifts, 
whom I (hall have further occafion to mention, excelled all the reft of 
the Greeks. [Herod. L. iii, c. 60.] 

The people of Chios had fome trade and {hipping-, and it was the 
apprehenfion ofi/ufferiag by the too near neighbourhood of rival trad¬ 
ers, which made them rejed the propofol of the Phocaeans, when they 
abandoned their own city, for the purchafe of fome final! iflands be¬ 
longing to them. The art of inlaying iron was invented by Glaucu an 
artift of this Aland. 

The natives of riEgma had been a commercial people fome cen¬ 
turies ago, as has been already obferved ; and they ftill retained 
that character. According to Caftor they became fovereigns of the fea 

the teftimony of Hetodattia need* to be t Pbuy [Z. xx§», t. 12] aferibee to Euchir 
feppettid agaiaft Caftor, Thucydidea and Strabo and Eugrammus, taro Samian artifts, the honour 
may be adduced. of introducing in Etrmia the manufacture of the 

-f“ Tftoodcrus, « Samian goMfmitb, wM fo fam. beautiful earthen-ware, for which that country wa» 
tti 'a golden goblet, made by bim, was fo famous. 

wcJfttMSf mw of the moftpretiou* article* in the |) The remain* of thofe wonder* of antient art 
palace of the king* of Perfia. [CAtw/t, of. Atben- are ftill vifible, aod agree with the defcription #f 
•twn, L. »i»3 , them by Herodotus. 
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5 f&ftmt* before the Cbri&an »W. |>foftof the other ifl&nd* had at tbit 
time feme Ihippmg and trade. s •*■»** , .v *« * 

£i4*-4*m»ki|*g of P<^4,d4#^«i a$«kcqrt#*tfl«j«i£ 
warlike prowcf», refolded to invade we Scythians of Europe* id order, 
&f the Greeks tell the ftory* to revenge upon them an Mb of Mn 
by their arrctrftofs about ad# hundred and vmemyfem-s before, Foe this 
purpofe he ccdfaSted a fleet of fix hundred vel£Jt, fomifhedby his mari¬ 
time vaflSkls Of Phoenicia, look, and the iflands: hut the tranfportarion 
of hid army was effaced by the ingenuity of Mandrocles, a Samrari en¬ 
gineer, who cottftrudfod a bridge eonhrcing die European and Afiatic 
ihores of the Thracian Bofphorus, The wife amduft of the Scythians, 
who defeated Darius without fighting him, made him next look io the 
eaftward Ibr an eitenflon of his empire Previous 4£>hit. expedition 
he fitted ottt feme veflels at Cafoatyrus (atownonthe River Indus, or Sind) 
under the command of Skylax of Caryandia, whom he directed to ex^dpre 
the banks of that river and the maritime country we ft ward from it* 
mouth. He performed his toyage in two years and a half, and con¬ 
cluded it (a*. 556) in that part of the Red fea, whence the Phoenicians 
in the ferviq; of Necos king of Egypt had fet out in Jthe circumnaviga- 
tie&M Africa, This Skylax is believed to have been the original au¬ 
thor W a geographical work, foil extant, which if really his, is older by 
fofoc centuries than any other work profefiedly upon geography, which 
has come down to our times *. The report made by Skylax fomulated 
the ambition and the avarice of Darius, who made himfelf mafter of the 
whole fertile and populous country fouth-edft of Perfia to the Ocean, and 
apparently as far as the Indus. The territory acquired in this expedi¬ 
tion conftituted the richeft province of the Perfian empire. [Herod. 
L. xv, c. 44, 84, 87; L. m, c. 94.] 

Darius feems to have undertaken the conqueft of the Indian terri¬ 
tories adjacent to perfia, partly with a view to promote the commerce 
of his fubjefb, and to facilitate their intaroourfe with a country, which 
has in all ages been a principal object of commercial attention, as well 
as of military depredation. This appears the more probable from his 
refuming the undertaking of a navigable canal between the Nile and 
the Red fea, The canal, originally planned by Sefoftris or his fon, was 
afterwards carried on by Necos, but abandoned, as already related. It 
branched off from the eaftem mouth of the Nile a little below the fe- 
paration of its ftream, and following the level of the country, terminated 
m the Red fea abouv forty miles below the head of its weftera branch. 

* This work, which it quoted wth the name of othen hate afenbed it to another SkyUx if Cary. 
Skylax by Anftotle, [Politic. X. vit, 1.14] baa aadta who lived about $$o yean later c but thi* 
had the miafbrtune to be fo much corrupted by opinion reft* chiefly upon the lateoeft of fotne paf- 
the interpqfaajoaa of tnmfcribera, that it* autheno- &gn, which art probably luttrpolatjea*. 
vity ha* been quclhoned by fome critic* > and 
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Its breadth permitted' two triremes to pais each other, and its length re- 

any colonies in the ifiandsnfthe Perfian 
gulf, as is j|$pofed authors, the fettlemem ofthem m%y b* 

perhflij^J placed Ubout ibis tiine, when Darius king of Perfia, who was 
fovftfejgn ^Phoenicia, and the north coaft of that gulf, with the adjpr 
cent ^ 3 B the Indus, appears to have been defirous of eftablifiW 

ing an Citenfive Commerce in his dominions, for the management of 
whieh ne could find done fo proper as the Phoenician merchants. The 
exiftCUtfO of Phoenician colonies ip the perfian gulf appears to be found¬ 
ed chiefly upon two jflapds ip it being called Tyrus or Tylus, and Ara- 
du$, as is fuppofed, from Tyrus and Aradus on the Phoenician coaft, and 
Upon theruwaffc fome temples, (aid to be built in the Phoenician roan- 
jH^jr, being fphnd Upon them. Strabo, however, fays,the people,of thole 
iftkncbljre’Uefled the %>ty, and claimed the honour of being the ancef- 
tprfiof the Tyrians and Amdians of the Mediterranean coaft. \&trabo, 
ti'.wtiipr JU.0 —WdJia Bochart, Geog. facr. col. 689]! But it xauft be 
ackjaowkged, that there i$ no very good authority for any connexion 
between the Phoenicians and my people in the Perfian gulf 
Ty lus appears & have been rather occupied by the Arabians, ^it is 
called an Arabian ifiand by an antient author; and its inhabitants were 
a commercial, or at leaft a maritime, people, who built veflels of a kind 
of Wood (perhaps the tCek of India) fo durable, that, after remaining 
above twp hundred years in the water, they were perfectly found and 
unfiecayfcd- [fkcopjjrq/losy. 1 . y, c. 6.} 

Some idea of the value of money in thofe days may be obcained from 
the amount of the revenue of the Perfian empire under Darius. It was 
then ajmoft at the zenith of its power. It extended from the Ocean on 
the fputh to the Scythian fleferts on the north ; and from the banks of 
the Indus it (Inched weft to the iEgcean and Euxine feaS, and to the 
confines of the Carthaginian territories in Africa. The twenty depend¬ 
ent fatmpies dr governments, into which the countries conquered by 
tlje Perfiatj^were divided, yielded a revenue amounting to 14,560 Eu- 
boic talents of" filver, which, together with Come payments, in kind, 
fcarcely exceeded three Millions Of our money » a fum not equal to the 
annual fubfifiy, Which in our own. times has been given to a foreign 
prince for the pay of bis mercenary troops by an ifiand, inferior in po¬ 
pulation gild extent to fiftne of the fatrapies of the Perfian empire. It 
1$"evident, that the necefiwiCs of life could be purchafed for a very fmall 



qf titfa fomou* canal, aa bin?, that Uje water of the Red fee wet hfghc- 
rZ. , ii,' 1 L. lv, than the land of Egypt? and they give the ho- 

fftw it, WjtS vefltfjjgo- nour of completing the work to the Ptolcmyt, 

__K' 0fca- who probably cleaned out the foil depofited in rt 

that Dariui did not com- by the Nile. 


plcte the work, bung terrified by fomc, who told 
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tjuantityof filver, when fuch arewnoenot only fufiiccd to the favereign 
of one of the greateft empires known maatient hiftory for the purpofes 
of government, the maintenance of a (beading arrays the indulgence of 
luxury, and the difplay of unrivaled magnificence, but alia: enabled 
him to lay up vaft treafures. Tins account: is fu'miflied by Herodotus, 
[L. iii, c. 8^3 apparently from an authentic records He alfo informs 
us, that the proportional value of gold and filver was as one to thir¬ 
teen.^ ■ - - - - ’fV- - 

508—From the afl&irs of the Eaft our attention is now called to the 
Weft by the firft intercourfe recorded in hiftorybetween the Romans 
and Carthaginians. A treaty of friendChip, dr,' as far # ai«/A covenant 
with fueh a people, as the Romans then were, coukLbft fo called, a 
commercial treaty , was concluded id the time of Brutupfed Horatius *, 
whoie names (land in the firft year of the Roman lift of oonfuls. As 
it is the moft antient commercial treaty now extant, and alfo the ntoft 
antient authentic monument of Roman or Gartbaginian hiftory, and is 
not a hundredth part of the length of a modem treaty, it undoubtedly 
merits to be inferted entire in commercial hiftory. Polybius has given 
us the words of it, which he copied, as exa&ly as the then obiolete 
ftateStf the language would permit, from the plate of brafs, on which 
it was preferved in the Capitol- InEnglifh it is as follows: 
r * Let there be friendfliip between the Romans together with their 

* allies and the Carthaginians together with their allies, on the follow- 

* ing terrins and conditions. Let not the Romans nor their allies navi- 
‘ gate beyond the Fair promontory f. If they be driven by dorms, or 


• According t0 Livy, Horatio* was the fiu r- 

ctffor of Spunus Lucretius, who fuccecded Bru¬ 
tus, or of Brutus himfclf | for he leaves it uncer¬ 
tain. Unlefs we will charge a wilful falfehood up¬ 
on Polybius, who flourjibed about 150 year* be¬ 
fore Livy, and is beyond companion more au¬ 
thentic, we mud believe, that Brutui and HoraHui 
were in joint authority at the condnfion of the 
treaty with the Carthaginians, and at the cohfe- 
cratton of the temple o? Jupiter Capitohnus. Yet 
Livy, and Dkmyfius of Halicamafius, a writer eves 
more romantic than Livy, are the authors general¬ 
ly followed by later compilers of Roman hiftory. 
On fuch authority we are told, that Collatinus was 
rewarded for bia voluntary refignatiofl of the coo- 
fulfhip with a prefent of twenty talents out of the 
public treafury and five talents out of the private 
purfe of Brutus, being together near Jive thoujand 
pundt of our money ; a greater fum than the 
whole Roman treafury of that time can be ration¬ 
ally fuppofed to have contained. If this ftory were 
credible, it would deferve a place in the text, at 
throwing fome light on the value of money. But 
it it utterly inOonfiftent with the fimplietty of life 
and general poverty aferibed to the moft dUHnguiih- 


cdcharaftevS of the early Roman hiftory, (Sec 
a colledicm of inftanccs of laudable poverty by 
Valerius Maximus, L. iv, c. 4.) About fifty 
▼ears after *thit time, when the Romans had col¬ 
ic fted the plunder of fevcitl of the neighbouring 
towns, we are told, that the fenate in a confulu- 
trod fixed the bail to he given by the fon of the 
famous Cincumatus, when accnfcd of no lefs a 
crime than murder,, at 3,000 affe* of brafs, and- 
obliged ten of his friends to be fecurities for the 
payment of fo large a fum, which, taking it at 
the higheft calculation, was but a few pounds over 
a tun of brals. TL‘v. L, sis, t. 13.3 Innumer¬ 
able inftanccs of fuch incoftfiftencies might be 
pointed out in the romantic part of the Roman 

hittoiya 

f The point of Africa neareft to Sicily, called 
alfo the rvdroontory of Mercury, and now Cape 
Bon, as is evident from the remark of Polybius 
upon this treaty. Doftor Shaw, if he h'nd con- 
fulted Polybius inftead of Livy, need not have 
been milled by the fuppofed Identity of CatoGdpm 
mod tsiir to place this promontory on the weft, in- 
itead of the eaft, fide' of the bay of Carthage. 
\TravtU in Barbary, &c. f. 14a.J 
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* chafed by enemies* beyond it, lee them not buy or receive any thing, 

* but what is n^cefiary tat repairing their vefiels, and for facrifice; and 

* let thetbdqfttft wfthkuBvtt days from the time of their landing. Who* 

* ever lhaHsSome on thebufinefs of merchandize, let him pay no duties 

* but the'foes of the broker and clerk. Let the public faith be fecu- 
‘ rity toithe feller ibr whatever is fold in prefence of thofe officers; that 

* is to fay, 'whatever is fold in Africa or Sardinia. If any Romans come 

* to thttfpart of Sicily, which is fubjetft to Carthage, let them have im- 

* partiSjuftice. Let not the Carthaginians do any injury to the people 

* of Ardea,Antium,Lau rent urn, Circeeiura, Tarracina, nor any of the 
^ Latins who ffiall be fubjetft to Rome. Let them not attack the free 
‘ "towns of the Latins. If they ihall take any of them, let them de- 

* liver it to thi Romans free of any damage. Let them build no fort 
‘ in the land* of the Latins. If they make a hoftile landing in the 

* country, letthem hot remain all night in it.’ [Polyb. L. iii, c. 22.] - 
It appears from this treaty, that the Carthaginians, as the fuperior 

people, bad dictated the terms of it; and it is probable, that it was 
merely -their, mercantile jealoufy, which prompted them to prohibit the 
Romans from trading to the rich countries lying around the bay of the 
Lefler Syrtis/ which for their extraordinary fertility were called the Em¬ 
poria,- or the markets, though the Romans may not then have had any 
notion of attempting fuch diftant voyages *. This genuine monument 
of antiquity alfo informs us, that the Carthaginians had fomc time be¬ 
fore departed from the fimplicity of their commercial fyftem, and con¬ 
verted their mercantile ports into military garrifons for enllaving the 
people with whom they traded ; and that Sardinia (of which Corfica, 
or a part of it, feems'to have been an appendage) and alfo a part of 
Sicily, were reduced under their dominion. Their fuccefs in thofe en¬ 
croachments brought on a thirft for conqueft; and that brought on their 
ruin. But thefe matters will be more properly introduced afterwards. 
I now return to the Eaft f. 

At this time the attention of the Grecian hiftorians is engrofied by 
the war between the Greeks and Petfians, which continued, with inter¬ 
vals of inftnccre pacification, till the Perfian empire was entirely fub- 


* About a dozen of years after tins treaty a 
college of merchants is mentioned, as then efta- 
bttlhed at Rome: but we have no other authority 
foe it than Livy, fX ». C. who has perhaps 
antedated an innitutioa efteemed antient in his own 
time. 

On fimflar authority we arc told, that a great 

r itity of corn, bought with money drawn from 
Romtn treafury, was imported farm Sicily, 
on which occafion the celebrated general Canola* 
not and feme others prOpofcd holding up the price 
4 


of bread, in order to keep tbe populace in fub- 
jedtion. 

Both thefe events are placed m an age wherein 
Rome knew nothing of trade, had no hiftonan of 
her own, and had not attracted the notice of any 
foreign writer, at lealt, not of any one who has 
come down to our times, for her mod important 
events. 

f At this time according to Plutarch, in his 
life of Valerius Poplicola, in Rome a iheep was 
worth ten oboli, and an ox an hundred oboJi, which 
lad fum is equal to about half a guinea. 
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uflrted by the aftoniftiog fuoceli oi tym ws 

kindled by the revolt pfthe. ,^%«^heti«Ati0agor>3 as 

their ambaflador to foUeit the afliftance of .. j 

502—The wonderful proficiency of the Babyloniana iw aftronamy 
m a very early age has already been noticed. The'applicatlon of the 
fame principles ro the furface of , the earth confthutcs the faience of 
geography, which dflfcribesthe figure and extent of the Various coun¬ 
tries, iflands, rivers, feas, &c. The artiffs of Babylon wece.p ap bably 
thofe, whom the Perfian monarchs employed to conftrudlrthC maps en¬ 
graved on plates of brnfs, which the governors or fytraps appear to have 
received along with their com millions, and which contained the Per¬ 
fian dominions, or, as Herodotus exprefies it, [L. v, <-. 493. all the lands! 
feas, and rivers, in the world. Ariftagoras, who before 'the revolt-was 
vaflal king or governor of Miletus, carried his brafen map with him to 
Sparta in order to explain the facility with which tlie .Greeks might 
make themfeives mailers of the Perfian empire. But the Spartans, 
whofe Angular conftitution receded what they eileemed fuperfluous 
kttowlege, as well as fuperfluous wealth and luxury, paid .no attention 
to his geographical demonft ration, nor would they Iiffeen to. a propofol, 
which^Was to carry them a three-months journey from home *. Aril* 
tagoras had better fuccefs with the other Hates of Greece, and the Athe¬ 
nians in particular determined to aflift the Ionians with rwenty ibips; 
and thofe ihips, Herodotus obferves, proved the fource of the calami¬ 
ties,' which afterwards fell upon both Greeks and Persians. 

500—In a naval engagement on the coaft of Cyprus, we are told, 
that the Phoenician fleet was defeated by that of the Ionians, among 
whom the Samians made the moil diilinguiihed figure. . Nor need we 
wonder, that the PhdShicians, no longer the invincible fovereigns of 
the fea, but degraded to the condition of vaifals of Perfia, ftiould be 
found inferior, even on their own element, to the Greeks, now fail 
riling to the chara&er of an enlightened, free, and commercial, people. 

497—The Ionians and their allies of the iflands directed all their ex¬ 
ertions to the improvement of their maritime power, on which they 
placed their principal dependence in their attempt to lhake off the Per¬ 
fian yoke. They accordingly coUe&ed a fleet of 353 warlike veflels, 
whereof 100 were furniihed by the ifland of Chios, 70 by keibos, and 
60 by Samos. Thefe were oppofed by 6pp ihips belonging to the ma¬ 
ritime vaflals of Perfia, and chiefly under the dire&ion of the Phoeni¬ 
cians. It is probable, that, if the commanders of the Grecian fleet 

* When Herodotus [£. viii, c. i$t] reprefcnti tans, whofe king Leutychides was then commander 
the Greeks a few years after this time as ignorant of the Grecian fleet. It could pot apply to the 
of every country beyond Delos, and believing that reft of the Greeks, W&tf Vete in general attaint. 
Samos was as diftant as the Piltars of Hercules, «d with the fea t and jt is difficult to conceive ,H$t 
the reflection muft furely be confined to the Spar, even the 3 paitans could be fo exccflivcly Ignorant. 
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had tided with unanimity, they would have been vicarious. But cor- 
ffipricra and difeotd tufaeS their fleet, The Greeks were defeated (a 0 . 
496)/chlefijrJByJrt®jr^3thfe Phoenician naval forces; and the Perfian 
fetters were tiV^e^ ^Mjfla' the Ionian ftates more firmly than before. 
[Herol tLy\. <*. 

Datius, Myitog fupprefiedrhe Ionian rebellion, determined to take 
vepgeaheC vipdn the Greeks, and particularly the Athenians for their 
inter fe r e nce. The expedition conduced by his ton-in-law Mardoniu6 
was’ v dpKated by a ftorm, which dafhed 500 of his fliips and 20,000 of 
his foldiers agaiftft the rocks of Mount Athos (a° 404). The next at¬ 
tempt Was foil more unfortunate. The battle of Marathon (a° 490), 
Which raifed the glory of Athens to the {kies, and rendered the power 
of PerlU contemptible in the eyes of Greece, is known to every reader 
of hiftory. * 

The Athenians are now entitled by their attention to commerce and 
navigation to be confideted a'S a naval power. By the advice of The- 
miftocles, who ufed to fay, that the war with Perfia was not ended, but 
only beginning, they applied the produce of their filver mines to the 
improvement of their marine eftablilhment. Being more defirous of 
military, than of commercial, pre-eminence, they took upon them to 
revenge the caufe of Greece upon fuch of the. iflands as had yielded to 
the Perfians. yEgina, though but a fmall rocky ifland, had long main¬ 
tained a commercial and naval fuperiority over the other ftates of Greece. 
It had fubmitted to the Perfians; and being thus obnoxious to the Athen¬ 
ians as an enemy as well as a rival, it was fubdued by their fleet. They 
next fupprefled the Corcyreans, a people, who, uniting merchandize 
with piracy, had long infiilted the neighbouring fhores of Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily, with impunity. [Pintarch. in Themift.— Corn. Nep\ in The¬ 
rmit] 

The Athenians, in expectation of the ftorm which was to burft upon 
them from the Eaft, perfevered in the improvement of their fleet. 
They built two hundred veflels of a burthen fuperior to any hitherto 
ever feen in Greece; and their fhips, and the valour of their /oldiers 
and failors, were, humanly fpeaking, the preservation of Greece from 
Perfian flavety. 

48 1 —Xerxes, the/nighty monarch of Perfia and of a great part of 
Afia, the heir of his fathers revenge as well as of his crown, could not 
enjoy his felicity, while he faw the fmall ftates of Greece independent 
or his overgrown empire. Having fpent tome years in preparation, he 
led feveral millions* of his devoted fubje&s of all ranks, fexes, and 

* Herodotus [L. vii, cc. i86» 187] calculates tion could be made. Perhaps a large allowance 
the irhole number of the men whom Xerxes drag- ought to be made for Grecian exaggeration in this 
ged along with him to be $,383,1*6, betides wo- account, 
men, and eonnehs, of. whole numbers no cakrtla- 
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ire etteemed next to thofe of theSid&flabs. The qna®fdf the 
Egyptians wassoo.fhips j butit is reafopable to that, oft being 

taxed with that number! their, rhoney wiserflplpyed preferring them 
r-— -t- —l-a— i --"’ ——Phoenicia or Carthage. Smaller bumr 
ler iubi^ ft*|es according "to their abili- 
‘ * and 2 $-l The innumerable multitudes 


from the commercial # 
bers were provided by the o? 

ties. [Herodot. L. vn, and 2$.] The innumerable multitudes 

dragged after the ftindard of the Perfian monarch, better calculated to 
fettle an hundred populous colonies "than to effed one conqueft, weVe 
almoft totally deftroyed by famine, by the rigour of the feafons, by the 
winds/ by their ignorance of the country which they invaded,' and 
partly by the wife condud and wonderful valour df the Greeks. About 
one thjrdof the formidable armada, which the dggaean fea was fcarcely 
fpacious enough to contain, was wrecked oh the coaftof Theflaly; and 
moft of the remaining fhips were deftroyed or taken in repeated en¬ 
gagements with the’Greeks, among whom the chief praife was due to 
the Athenians,, who on this occafion placed their whole dependence on 
their wooden walls *, and/, as their city was deftroyed, were very pro¬ 
perly considered by Themiftocfes their general, as a floating nation. 

480—The event of this memorable expedition was the very reverfe 
of what Xerxes and his venal flatterers presided. Greece remained free; 
and the empire, which he fought to extend, after being devoured by 
bis innumerable army, and debilitated throughout its vaft extent by 
the lofs of its beft men, was curtailed by the independence of the Gre¬ 
cian colonies in Afia. 

This was incomparably the moft brilliant period of the Grecian 
hiftory, and the time, when the Greeks might with confiderable pro¬ 
priety have afcribed to themfelves the dominion of the fea. About 
this time alfo they attained, and for a confiderable time fupported, that 
high rank in literature, that fuperiority in the fine arts, and that ard¬ 
ent love of liberty, which have ennobled the Grecian charader, and 
rendered it the objed of refped and admiration in alL fucceeding ages. 


* The Athenian*, having confuted the oracle tion of hi* own opinion) convinced them, that their 
at Delphi, were told, that they mull fly from their ihip* were the wooden walk, to which they were 
houfes, and. feek refuge within their wooden walk, to owe their pjefervation. [Iftrot/. L. vii, cc. 
They were much puaekd about the meaning of 140-143.1 Thu w*s apparently the firft occa- 
the rcfponfe, till Themiftodea (whofe money had, lion on watch our favourite metaphorical appella¬ 
te doubt, procured the imaginary-divine apprpba- tion for a naval force wu* ufed. 
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At the fame time that Xerxes with the collected force of Afia fuf- 
fered fuch ignominious defeats from the valour of Greece, the Cartha¬ 
ginians were feduced from their proper fphere of mercantile a&ivity, 
and tempted to enter into plans of conqueft, either by the entreaties 
of a fugitive prince expelled from one of the fmall Sicilian territories, 
as Hated by Herodotus, or by a treaty with Xerxes, as aflerted by Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, or by the co-operation of both caufes. According to 
HerodafiU^, Amilcar, the Carthaginian general, invaded Sicily with an 
army 0^300,000 men collected from the various nations of Africa, 
Iberia (or Spain), Liguria, Sardinia and Corfica (or Kyrnos), with a pro¬ 
portional fleet. The Grecian accounts, (and unfortunately we have no 
other) though differing widely in the particulars, agree in aflerting that 
the Carthaginians were as unfuccefsful as the Perfians; that their whole 
fleet was burnt by a ftratagem of Gelon king of Syracufe ; and every 
man of them either killed, or referved to be the flaves of the Sicilian 
Greeks. 

.According to the fpeech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of 
Gelon, he poflefled a very confiderable maritime power , and he offer¬ 
ed, on condition of being inverted with the fupreme command of the 
allied forces, or at leaft of the combined fleet, to join the Greeks with 
two hundred triremes and a great land army, and alfo to fupply the 
whole united armies with corn during the Perlian war. He at the fame 
time referred to fome advantages he had obtained in a former war 
againff the Carthaginians. This muff give us a high idea of the faul- 
lty and refourccs of the Syracuflan territories. [Herod. L. vii, cc. i 58, 

16°.] 

477—The Athenians, whofe maritime gallantry and conduct had 
bem the chief caufe of the defeat of Xerxes, dill perfevered in their 
attention to their marine. They unproved their harbour called the Pi¬ 
raeus, fo as to be capable of containing a large fleet within its formica¬ 
tions ; and they were henceforth regarded as the mo ft powerful ftate m 
Greece. But it inuft be acknowlegcd, that their views were more di¬ 
rected to naval pre-eminence for the lake of conquefts, than for the ex- 
tenlion of commerce. 

474—-Tlie confederated Gieeks of Europe, Afia or Ionia, and the 
Iflands, feeing the neceflity of a joint flock to be employed for the ge¬ 
neral fervice in providing, victualling, and arming, their fleets, refolvul 
that a contribution Ihould be levied from each community. To adjuft 
the due proportion, payable by every ftate, they unammoufly chole 
Anilides, an Athenian general, who for lus mtegiity was honoured 
with the title of the Jujl'; a title infinitely more glorious than the fu.- 
quently-profhtuted one of Great: and he, with the latisfadlion of all con¬ 
cerned, fixed the whole fum at 460 talents, which is fomewhat lets than 

Vol. T. I 
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£90,000 fterlirig w - t'ftwfd. L. i.-~Corn. Nap. ia Arift.J Sadi #m the 
fum which the free ftates of Greece found fufficient, under the prudent 
juad economical direction of Ari Aides f, to defrag the annual expenfe 
of a fuccefsftfl war againft the fovereign of the greateft empire in the 
world. 

Some time in the reign of Xerxes (who was murdered by one of his 
courtiers) a voyage of difciMery was undertaken, to the command of 
which Satafpes, a noble Perfian, was appointed, as a punUhnjgnt for a 
crime committed by him. The voyage being intended to r^erfe the 
route of that performed by order of Necoa, king of Egypt, Satafpes 
departed from the Nile, and pafiing the Pillars of Hercules, coafted 
along the fhore of Africa, till he came to a people, whom he defcribed 
as of very diminutive ftature, and clothed in red garments, or Phoeni¬ 
cian garments, or garments made from the palm tree % But Satafpes, 
difliking his employment; returned hbme by the fame way he had gone 
out, and was crucified for his reward. No better event could be ex¬ 
pected of an enterprife, the command of which was efteemed. not an 
honour, but a difgrace. How very oppofite were the Perfian and the 
Phoenician ideas of naval command ! [Herod. L. iv, c. 43.J 

471—Cimon, the Athenian commander, with the confederate fleet 
of Greece, was everywhere victorious. He expelled the Perfian garri- 
fons from all the maritime towns of the JSgaean fea. Extending his 
victorious'progrefs along the fouth fhore of the Afiatic peninfula be¬ 
yond the fettlements of the Grecian cofemes, he with 250 (hips belong¬ 
ing to the Athenians and their allies encountered the Perfian fleet, and 
took or deftroyed almoft the whole of them, whereby he made a pro¬ 
digious addition to his fleet. On the very fame day by a fuccefsful ftra- 
tagem, wherein he employed his prize (hips, he alfo defeated the land 
army of the Perfians at the mouth of the river Eurymedon (a*. 470.) 

449—.The Athenians continued to be in general fuccefsful in many 
naval battles with the Perfians: and at laft that triumphant republic 
dictated to the ambafiadors of Artaxerxes, the no-fenger-haughty mo¬ 
narch of Perfia, the terms of a pacification, Whereby he became bound 
never to fend a veffel into the iEgaean fea, and to acknowlege the inde¬ 
pendence of the Greek colonies in Afia. 

446—The Athenians having become the greateft maritime power of 

* Thi* furh did not, « fome fuppofe, include and the Athenian* bellowed 3,000 drachm* 
pay for the Grecian allied army. • Pay was not (£96:17 : a) on In* two daughtei* for their por- 

• yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, bccaufe tions. [Pint, tn Arif .] 

• the charafter“of fd Her was not fepatated from J The Greek word pufuev* bear* allthcfe mean- 

• that of citizen.’ [C'i lites't Hift. of Greece, V. n, ing*. The native* of Congo on the weft coaft of 

j>. 63. ed, 1792.3 But very foon after this war it Africa ufe cloth made of the palm tree. [Par¬ 
vus introduced. tbat't Pilgrimet, L. vii, e. 4, f 7.3 And Captain 

f This honed ftatefmen, who for fome year* Cook found fome nation* in the South fea drefled 
managed the joint trtafury of the whole Grecian with cloth made of palmeto leave*, 
confederacy, left not « herewith to bury himfelf. 
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Greece, and, if we fqay trail the uncontradi&ed evidence of Greek 
writers, of the whole world, without negle&ing their warlike eflablifh- 
ment, now turned their attention to commerce. Their merchant Ihips 
are faid to have covered the fea, and traded to every port* while their 
Ihips of war rode triumphant in the ifigffian and neighbouring ieas. 
The voluntary contribution, which the allies had charged upon them- 
felves for fupporting the Perfian war, was iRill kept up, and even aug- 
mentetUjthough the original caufe no longer exifted, and was paid f 
Athensras a confideration for her prote&ion, by the dates of Ioma, 
and the iflands, which were now rather the fubjeds than the allies of 
the Athenians. The tribute thus extorted, and the produce of their 
diver mines, together with the fpoils of the unfortunate vafials of Perfia, 
may be fairly prefumed to have been the chief fources of the luxury, 
which from this time prevailed among them. For, as their narrow ter¬ 
ritory could not poifibly produce many articles for exportation, and we 
have no authority to fay that they were manufadurers, or that they 
undedood the budnefs of carrying the redundant produdions of one 1 
country to fupply the defeds of another, they could not be much en¬ 
riched by their commerce, which feems to have confided of little more 
than the importation of luxuries from the different ports of the Medi¬ 
terranean. One article of Grecian exportation, and apparently the prin¬ 
cipal one, was wine, of which they carried great quantities, put up in 
earthen jars, twice a year to Egypt. [Herod. L. iii, c. 6 .] 

445—Herodotus, the father of Grecian hidory, read* his work, or 
fome part of it, to a public afiembly of the Athenians, who were fo 
delighted with it, that they conferred on him a gift of ten talents 
(£1 ,937 :10 derling) out of the public treafury; [. Plut . de Herodoti ma- 
lignitate , in Opp. ed. Xylandrt, 1599, P- 862] a prodigious fortune, when 
about twopence of our money was fufficient for a perfon’s dayhr fup- 
port, and fevenpence was an ample and honourable allowance for the 
expenfes of thofe of fuperior rank. [ Wallace on the numbers of mankind , 
p. 125.] Herodotus is not only valuable as the olded Grecian hidorian 
extant, but alfo as a geographer, his work containing an account of all 
the countries then known by any of the Greeks. In his geography he 
is frequently more accurate than writers, who lived in times vadly more 
enlightened, and wrote exprefsly upon geography *. He faw with his 

• The description of the Cafpian Tea by He- mumcation with the Northern ocean: Ptolemy, 
Todotui is a remarkable inftance of his geographi- though he mifplaces it, yet truely calls it a lake, 
cal fupenority. He fays, that it i» an inland fea Herodotus had fome knowleee of the black na- 
pr lake, which has no communication with any tivea in the fouth partB of Hindooftan, and of 
other ) that its length would require fifteen days, their manufactures from cotton which he truely 
and »• great? 11 breadth eight days for a veflel with deferibes as growing upon trees. He alfo de- 
oart to traverfe it) each day's courfe being 700 feribea, from information obtained from natives of 
ftadia, o» about 70 geographical miles. [Herodot. Africa, a great river in the heart of that continent, 
L. i, f.'aoj, L. tv, e. 86.] Strabo, Mela, Diony- /owing from wtfi to toft, on the banks of which 
fins, Pliny, and Arnan, all afiert, that it has a com- there was a city inhabited by black people. Tm» 
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own eyes many of tile countries, which he defcribes j and he was at 
great pains to obtain the beft information : yet he acknowleges, that he 
could not difcover the fituation of the iflands called Caffiterides from 
■which tin was brought, nor that .of the country, which produced the 
amber: a pretty clear proof, that the Greeks had no commerce, or in- 
tetcourfe with either of them. The cenfure thrown upon Herodotus 
as a fabulift proceeds only 4§atn fuperficialily and ignorance; and his 
general veracity is acknowleged and refpeded by theanoft judidbus and 
critical writers. * 

431—An interval of petty hoftilities among the Greeks was fucceed- 
ed by the Peloponnefian war, wherein the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies, fupported by the wealth of the Yerfian empire *, exerted them- 
felves to wreft from the Athenians the fovereignty, which they had af- 
fumed over the maritime ftates of Ionia, the iflands, and the whole of 
the neighbouring coafts. This was moftly a naval war ; yet the events 
of it had no other connexion with commerce, than the ufual conie- 
quence of interrupting and diflrefling it. It prefled with particular 
hardfhip upon the Phoenicians, who, as the principal maritime fubje&s 
of Perfia, were obliged to furnifti moft of the naval armaments, where¬ 
by their (hipping was m a great meafure drawn off from its own proper 
deftination to be fubfervient to the ambition of Perfia and Lacedaemon. 
The war, after raging for twenty-feven years, was concluded (a 1 *. 404) 
by the deftru&ion of Athens. The Lacedaemonians immediately af- 
fumcd the fame power over the maritime dates, the abufe of which by 
the Athenians had been the pretence for the war: and they exercifed it 
with fuch rigour, that the governments of the Perfians and of the 
Athenians were thought very mild by thofe, who now groaned under 
their tyranny. 

Frqm the very imperfect knowlege, we have of the more valuable 
pacific and commercial tranfadlions of the Carthaginians, we may ven- 
ture.to affign the prefent time as the sera of their greateft commercial 
fplendour. Their mother country was deprefled by its fubjefhon to 
Perfia. The Athenians, after having expelled the Perfians, and the 
Phoenicians as being their fubje&s, from the Grecian feas, and having 
reigned triumphant for feventy-two years, during which they engroffed 
the commerce of the JEgaean fea, but with a more anxious folicitude 

important geographical fait, wherein he is fup- tie actotmi of Mr. Park’t travels to Africa, pp. 25, 
ported by the teftimony of Pliny and Ptolemy, lias 53.] 

been contradi&ed in later ages, even down to the • The Lacedemonians raifed the pay of their 
very time that Mr. Park was abfolutely engaged failors from three ofaoli (not quite 4 d) to four 
in exploring the courfe of this famous river, the oboli (about yf d). But this was not confidered 
Nil-il-abced, Joliba, or Niger, who has unquef. as necefiary for tneir fupport, or as an equivalent 
tionably afeertained the corrc&nefs of the mfor- compen&tion for their tervice: it was a mere wafte 
station given us by Herodotus. [L- ii, cc. 32,33. of the Peifian treafure, calculated to corrupt the 
—PbnU H\fl. oat. I* v, c. 9 j L. vui, t. 31 ,—Ste failors of their Athenian mals, and to entice them 
to defert. 
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exercifed a dominion of avaricious tyranny over the nations bordering 
on it, were now humbled by the numerous enemies, whom the info- 
lence and tyranny of their profperity had raifed up againft then®. The 
Spartans, who haa fucceeded to the dominion of the ^Egaean fee on the 
downfall of the Athenians, were ignorant of the commercial advan¬ 
tages, which a- more enlightened people might have derived from it. 
Therefor now the Carthaginians feem to.$jfcvc had no rivals in the Me¬ 
diterranean, and their fhips. might fail without interruption, or even 
competition, to every port in it. 

394—The naval battle at Cnidos deprived the Spartans of the fove- 
reignty of the Grecian feas: and, if we confider the obftinacy of their 
anticommercial prejudices, and their late ignorance of every branch of 
nautical knowlege, we muft think it wonderful, that their valour could 
maintain the fuperiority fo long. 

370—About this time flourifhed Plato, one of the moft celebrated 
of the Grecian philofophers. Like other Greeks defirous of knowlege, 
he traveled into Egypt *; where he and Eudoxus, who became a fam¬ 
ous aftronomer, having by an initiation of thirteen years acquired the 
confidence and goodwill of the priefts of On, or Heliopolis, they im¬ 
parted to them, as a fpecial favour and a great myftery, the difcovery, 
(apparently new to themfelves f, though long before known to the Ba¬ 
bylonians) that the true period of the annual revolution was about fix 
hours more than 365 days. Dionyfius king of Syracufe invited Plato 
to his court; but foon after, being offended that he did not flatter bun, 
he fold him for a Have at the price of five nunae, or about fixteen 
pounds fterling. Notwithftanding this rough treatment, Plato ventured 
to accept an invitation from Dionyfius the younger, who received him 
on his landing with the moft diftinguifhed honours, and for fome time 
regulated his conduct by his advice. So highly fenfible was he of his 
happinefs in having fuch a counfellor, that, according to Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius, he prefented him with a fum of money exceeding eighty talents 
(about £15,500 fterling). Thus we fee, how very-differently the fame 
man was valued as a (lave and as a philofopher. But fome authors fay, 
that Plato refufed to accept the gift. 

* Plutarch in the Life of Solon relates a report, me the improvements afenbed to Cleoili atus and 
that Plato's chief errand to Egtpt was todnpofe Meton, perfilted for ages in a calculation of years, 
of a quantity of oiL But that itory docs not very which required the frequent interpolation of inter- 
well correfpond with a refidence of thirteen years; calary months to bring them near to the true 
and A til worfe with his platr of a well-regulated courfe of the fan and the moon. [Herod. L. i, 
commonwealth, from which he excluded cummer- c. 32, (m which the numerals are corrupted) L. 
cial purfuitt and maritime power. [Plato de leg. 11, c. 4 .—Strabo , L. xvn, p. 11 60.J It is alfo 
L. iv.l worthy of remark, that the Greek language in the 

f The Egyptians, from whom Herodotus learn- time of Herodotus had not a word to exp ref* an 
cd what lie knew of altionomy, had in his time eclipfe; or he would not have been1 obliged to de- 
npparently come no nearer to the exaft length of fenbe it [L. 1, e. 74by laying, that the day be- 
tlie year than 365 days. The Greeks in general came night, 
did not come fo near; moft of them, notwitnfland- 1 
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About the fame time Eudoxus, the Allow- traveler and feHowftudent 
of Ffeto* improved fdenee in Greece by the introdu&ion of the ce» 
teftial fcbere, by a reformation of the erroneous calculation of the year, 
(which nowever feesm to hare been little attended to) and by bis writ* 
ings upon aftronomy, geometry, and geography, 

-35iT*-The Sidonians, provoked by the intolerable tyranny of the 
Perfian governors, confpired4(ith the Egyptians to throw off the yoke. 
Their defection drew upon them the innumerable army of Per pa, led 
on by'the great king in perfon, to whom the city was betrayed by the 
treachery of one of the commanders of their mercenary allies, and, 
what is more furprifing, by their own king. The conduct of the Sidon¬ 
ians on this occafion was the very reverfe of the wifdom of the Tyr¬ 
ians when befieged hy Nebuchadnezar, and the determined refolution 
of the Phocaeans when they found thernfelves unable to refifl the army 
of Cyrus. In order to prevent any perfon from withdrawing from the 
defence of the city, they burnt the whole of their (hips, (an a&ion 
fcarcely credible of a maritime and commercial people) by which rafh 
conduct, and their infuperable averfion to Ferfan flavery, they were 
driven to the defperate refolution of fetting fire to their own houfes, 
and facrificmg thernfelves, their wives, and their children on the great 
altar of liberty compofed of their whole city. Thus fell the great Si- 
don, after it had been, during a long fucceflion of ages, the commercial 
eapital of the Eafl: and even its afhes, which contained great quanti¬ 
ties of melted gold and filver, afforded a valuable prize to the enemy. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by fuch of its citizens as, by being ahfent on 
voyages, happened to efcape the felf-devoted extermination. But it 
never recovered its former fplendour, and was more celebrated in after 
ages for its manufactures of glafc, than for commercial enterprife or 
profperity. 

348—-The Romans and their allies,' who are not named, entered in¬ 
to a fecond treaty with the Carthaginians and their allies, of whom the 
Tyrians and Uticatts are named. In this the navigation of the Romans 
yras reftriCted to more confined limits than in the former treaty, they 
being only permitted to trade to the port of Carthage and the Cartha¬ 
ginian territories in Sicily, and prohibited from landing in any other 
part of Africa, or in Sardinia, unlefs compelled by neceffity, in which 
cafe their flay was not to exceed five days. The Carthaginians were to 
enjoy an equal liberty of trade in Rome ; and if they (hould take any 
Latin city, not fubjeCt to Rome, they were not to keep pofleffion of it, 
but reft fatisfied with the plunder and prifoners *. 

* Polybius, [L. iii, c. *4] gives the words of and alliance of the Romans; a mode of applies* 
this treaty, but without the date. It mud be the tion rather at variance with the tenor of the treaty, 
fame which Livy [\L. vii, c. *7] dates 348 before Orofiut [L- iii, e. 7] erroaeoully calls it the fiWt 
Chnft, Livy fays, that the Carthaginians fent treaty. 

ambafladors to Rome to petition the fnendlhip I 
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538—The Romans, having fubdued the Latins, got pofl£(fion of fix 
warlike gullies, which formed the navy of Antium *, a maritime town, 
and the capital of that people. Part of them they carried h|to their 
own harbour ; and part they burnt, and with their armed bfeaks, or 
roftra, they adorned their tribunal in the forum. So little did they 
know what to do with fhlps! This circumftance, if truely related, might 
induce us to believe, that the Carthaginians had not yet feen any rea- 
fon to be very jealous of the maritime power of the Romans. [Liv. L. 
viii, c. 14.— Flor. L. i, c. 11.] 

333_The commerce of the eaft end of the Mediterranean, after 

ffourifhing for ages in the hands of the Phoenicians and their colonifts, 
had fuffered for two centuries under the tyranny and commercial igno¬ 
rance of the Berfian fatraps, when Alexander arofe, whofe immoderate 
ambition and aftonifhing fuccefs were deftined to change the face of the 
eaftera world. That conqueror, fenfible, that if he left the maritime 
provinces in the allegiance of Perfia, he fhould run a rifle of his com¬ 
munication with Greece being intercepted, his army and himfelf being 
cut off, or the war being transferred to his own country, inftead of 
pufhing forward after the battle of Ifliis for the capital of Perfia, turn¬ 
ed his march fouthward along the fhore of Phoenicia. The poor re¬ 
mains of the Sidonians and the other towns on the coaft fubmitted 
without refiftance, and even joined his forces againft their own coun¬ 
trymen. But he met with a very different reception from the Tyrians, 
who offered to be his friends, but firmly refufed to be his fubjetts. 
Alexander, aftonifhed at fuch boldnefs in a community of merchants, 
threatened to deftroy their city, t The Tyrians on the other hand made 
every preparation for a brave defence, and (hipped off great numbers 
of their women and children, configning them to the care of the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were prevented by fome domeftic commotions from 
fumilhing afliftance to their parent (late. In order to get at the fea- 
girt city, Alexander, effected what none but Alexander would have con¬ 
ceived the idea ©f undertaking. With the ruins of old Tyre and the 
timber of Lebanon he' con Knitted ataufeway, or mole, acrofs the rapid 
ftrait of half a mile in breadth, which divided the ifland from the con¬ 
tinent, notwithftanding the (Irenuous oppofition of the Tyrians-, who 
omitted nothing, that valour, aflifted by fcience and ingenuity, could 
perform. They employed divers to cut the cables of Alexander’s (hips;. 
and they deftroyed his works and his people by a fire-(hip f, by flam¬ 
ing arrows, by balls of red-hot iron, by hooked poles, by nets, and by 
three-forked fpears with lines, fuch as are ufed for ftriking fi(h: and, 

• Antium appears from the firft treaty between f This, if I mrftake not, is the esrheft notice-- 
Carthage and Rome to have been fubjeft to the of tliat engine of dellru&ion. For ft particular r 
hter 170 years before this tune. See above, p. deferipuon of it fee Arrian, L, L 
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when the Macedonians foaled the walls, they poured down 'Upon them 
ihowfcrs of burning fand, which penetrated to the bone with excruciat¬ 
ing tortjire. But after a gallant defence of feven months Tyre funk 
under the collected maritime power of the Eaft, and the attack of an 
enemy, who afpired to the conqueft of the world: the city was deftroy- 
ed, and the citizens were butchered or enflaved, except a few, who 
took refuge in a temple, and, according to Curtius, fifteen thoufand, 
who were carried off by the Sidonians, repenting, but too late, of the 
part they had taken in the deftrudtion of their friends (a 0 . 332). 

Thus fell Tyre, * the renowned city, which was ftrong in the Tea,’ 

• whofe merchants were princes, whofe traffickers were the honourable 

* of the earth/ after oppofing to the conqueror of the Eaft, a more vi¬ 
gorous refiftance than he experienced from the whole power of Perfia. 
And it muft be allowed, that her fall was more glorious to the vanquished 
than to the conquerors; and that Alexander, with all his military con- 
dud, and perfevering valour, could fcarcely have accomplifhed the de- 
ftrudion of Tyre, if the other maritime ftates, inftead of confpiring 
again ft her, and depriving her of the dominion of the fea, had united 
to repell the invader, and fecure their own independence. 

332—From Phoenicia Alexander marched intoEgypt, which fubmitted 
to'him without a blow. Though then but a very young man, his judge¬ 
ment perceived at once, what the highly-extolled wifdom of Egypt had 
for fo many years been blind to, that that country was formed by nature 
to command and unite the commerce of the whole world. No one of 
the many mouths of the Nile * was capable of being formed into a har¬ 
bour, fit to receive the (hipping expected to frequent the deftined port. 
But on a part of the fhore, weft of all the mouths, and almoft uninhabit¬ 
ed*, where the Egyptian kings had built a fort to repell the pirates of 
antient Greece, he found a harbour, protected by the ifiand of Pharos, 
-and formed by nature for the fituation of the commercial capital of the 
world. On this fpot he immediately ere&ed a city, which was carried 
on with a regularity of plan, and beauty of execution, hitherto unequal- 
.ed, under the dire&ion of Dinoctates, a mathematician and architect, 
-who had been employed to rebuild the temple of Diana at Ephefus. 
'Canals connedled it with the Nile, and with the lake of Maroea, or 
Mareotis, which afforded inland navigation to fo great an extent of 
country, that Strabo thought the port on this inland fea more wealthy 
than that on the great one. Though the new city, which was called 
Alexandria, was foon deprived of the advantages flowing from the fa¬ 
vour of its founder by his death ; yet, by the foftering care of his fuc- 

* The general depth of the main channel of. Even the Canopic mouth, the larged of the whole, 
the Nile, is only from three to eight cubits. The is remarkably encumbered with (hoals. [Dtod. 
boats of Ptolemy Lagos croffed the Pelufiac Sicul. Olymp. 118.— S/ww'j Trnneh,p. 435 ; tnd 
branch, by fetting with poles agamft the bottom, fuppltmnt , /. 47.— Purcbat't Ptlgruntt, L. vi, p. 
.which, in many places, has not three feet of water. 5,02. J 
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ceilors, but much more by the advantages mfeparable from its fituation, 
it became, in time, the principal mart of the EaR. And it continued, 
notwithftanding the convulfions of empire^ to be for many centuries 
the point of union between the remoteft regions of the euficrn and weR- 
ern worlds. 

331—Alexander, freed of all apprehenfion from maritime enemies, 
by the defolation of Tyre, and the fubmifllon of the other Phoenician 
communities, together with Cyprus, Rhodes, and the neighbouring 
Rates, met with fcarcely any oppofition in his great delign of fubvert- 
mg the Perfian empire, which the decifive battle of Gaugamela effeded. 
In the capital cities he found gold and filver to the value of thirty mil¬ 
lions of pounds fierling. This fum, amounting to the revenue of many 
years, (hows, that the Perfian monarchs, with all their magnificence and 
profufion, were really economifts, and that their expenditure was greatly 
within their income *. 

327—Alexander, having overrun alrrioR the whole extent of the Perf¬ 
ian empire, attacked and ravaged the country watered by the branches 
of the Indus, which is called the Panjab. Having defeated fome of the 
Indian kings in battle, he difplayed his generofity , by permitting them 
to retain their own dominions, which he probably faw the impoflibihty 
of keeping in fubjedion to himfelf. Such condud, however criminal 
in the eye of reafon, was produdvve of fome advantage, by conveying 
to the weftern world, in the works of feveral writers who attended Alex¬ 
ander, the earlieft knowlege of many particulars of the Rate of that rich 
and populous country, wherein the arts and fciences had flourifhed for 
many centuries before they began to dawn upon Europe. 

526—It was probably with a view to commerce, as well as to con- 
quefl, that Alexander undertook in perfon a vojage of difcoveiy down 
the gieat river ludus. At the head of the Delta of that river, he built 
a fort at Pattala, and alfo conRruded a harbour, or naval arfenal 
[Arrian, L. vii ;—Agatharchide r, L. v, c. 51.] This place was appaient- 
ly the modern Tatta, four miles below the head of the Delta ; and hav¬ 
ing the advantage of a vaft inland navigation through a rich and popul¬ 
ous country, together with eafy acceC. to the Ocean, and thereby to In- 

* Having now gone through the billot v of the cemd identity of C'redi, the. gieat friend of the 
Pci ban r.ue of kings, it is proper to obferve, that Jews, with kytos or Cynis, the great hero of 
1 have been obligee! to follow the Grecian writers, Grecian hilloiy, and of Gieoan and modern ro- 
the account given by the modern 1 ’erfian hiltorimis niance, is attended wth great difficulties. The 
being 1 <> totally different, that it is utteily nnpof- mine of Ahafueius ha,bcvii given to ?t haft three 
Able to conned any event in it with the received of the Perlun kings of Grecian hlllorv. Neithei 
billories of other nations, if we only except the hare the names 01 actions mentioned in the D b’e 
conejuell of the country by Efcamlc-r, for fo they any greater agreement with thofc related by the 
tall Alexander The incidental notiees of Perfian Perfian hiftonaus. The tuppoGtion of Mr. Rieh- 
affaus'in the Bible, base teiubly diftieflcd the ardfon, that titles have been foinetimcs fubllituted 
eritics and chrmiologers, u< attempting to reconcile for names, teems the only pofliblc way to £■ t ont 
tliem with Grecian hiltory. The generally-te- of thelabyiiuth. 
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dia, Perfia, and Arabia, it became a celebrated emporium, and remain¬ 
ed a place of confiderable commerce, till the modem compendious voy¬ 
ages to the further parts of India carried moft of the trade away from 
it. 

When Alexander arrived at the Ocean, he ordered Nearchus, a Cret¬ 
an officer, to take the command of the fleet, and proceed weft ward, 
along the (hore, to the head of the Perfian gulf. The voyage was ac¬ 
cordingly performed, and accounts of it, and of the countries and peo¬ 
ple difcovered in it, were written by Nearchus, and by Oneficritus, alfo 
an officer in the fleet. 

Alexander propofed to difpatch Nearchus on a fecond voyage round 
the coaft of Arabia and up the Red fea, that he might obtain more 
ample knowlegc of the coafts of the Indian, or Erythraean, fea, for the 
purpofes of commerce and government. But that expedition, together 
with all the ambitious projects, and alfo, as there is good reafon to be¬ 
lieve, the mdny commercial fchemes of Alexander, were interrupted by 
his death, in the thirty-third year of his age (a°. 324) *. This extraor¬ 
dinary man, who was neither fo perfect a character as his panegyrifts 
make him, nor fuch a mere madman as others have rafhly called him, 
appears to have been fenfible of the great importance of commerce. It 
was impoffible for him not refledt, that the vaft and populous empire of 
Perfia, and all the nations he had ever attacked, either in Europe or in 
Afia, had funk under his power with lefs oppofition than he had met 
with from the fingle mercantile city of Tyre. The reflection could not 
fail to imprefs him with a very high idea of the refources to be derived 
from a flourifhing and well-diredted commerce; and of the great exer¬ 
tions, even of military force, which a community of merchants were 
capable of making, when compelled to employ their money, the finews 
of trade, and alfo of war, in the defence of their native country. The 
foundation of Alexandria has been already related: and many others of 
his actions fhow, that, amidft all his plans of war and conquell, he never 
loft fight of a grand defign of making the commerce of his fubje&s ftill 
more extenfive than his empire. With this view he built about feventy 
towns in fituations well adapted for commercial intercourfe. With this 
view he opened the navigation of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and theEu- 
Iceus, which were faid to have been obftrudted by the blind policy of pre- 

• Among the weftern nations who fent conera- Livy, has amufed himfdf [£. ix, c. 17] with 
tulatory, or adulatory, addreflts to Alexander, making up a lift of Roman heroes contemporary 
were the Romans, according to Chtarchus, an with Alexander, who would have conquered him, 
hiftonan who attended him tn his expedition, and, if he had prefumed to come in their way. Livy 
by Pliny’s account, the fecond Greek WTi'ter who did not know, or was willing to forget, that the 
mentioned the Romans; the firtt being Theopom- Romans were repeatedly defeated, not by Alex* 
pus, who only recorded the capture of Rome by ander, but by Alexander’s veteran warriors, 7,000 
the Gauls. [P/i*. L. 111, c. 5.] Neither of theft of whom were in the army of Pjnhus king of 
notices was very flattering to the pnde of the Epirus, 
conquerors of the world, whofe romantic hiftorian. 
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ceding fovereigns, in order to prevent the arrival of foreign veflels*. He 
had two veflels of five 1 tires of oars, three of four, twelve of three, and 
thirty veflels of thirty oars each, built by the Phoenicians, and after¬ 
wards taken afunder, carried over-land to Thapfacus on the Euphrates, 
there fet up, launched on the river, and floated down to Babylon : and 
he built a fleet of veflels of the cyprefs wood of*BabyIonia, having “pro¬ 
cured carpenters, feafaring people, and people acquainted with the cap¬ 
ture of the purple Ihell-fifh, from Phoenicia and Syria. He alfo con- 
ftrutded a harbour, capable of containing a thoufand veflels, at the in¬ 
land city of Babylon. He moreover ordered by his will, that harbours, 
and yards for (hip-building, (hould be made in proper places through¬ 
out his empire; and that a great road (hould be extended along the 
north (hore of Africa from Egypt to the Ocean, in which plan the con- 
queft of the Carthaginian territories was to be included. 

Alexander’s voyages, the menfuration of all his marches made by 
the bed artifts he could procure, and the information obtained by the 
men of fcience in his army, were the foundation of what knowlege the 
Greeks had of the geography of Afia, and probably alfo of general geo¬ 
graphy. His preceptor, Aridotle, in his work upon the heavens, [A. n, 
t. 14] proves the earth, which we inhabit, to be a globe, the circumfer¬ 
ence of which was reckoned by mathematicians 400,000 ftadia (about 
40,000 miles). He alfo fays, there is nothing improbable in the opi¬ 
nion of thole who believe, that there is only one ocean, and that the 
Columns of Hercules (or the Straits of Gibraltar) are very near to India. 
—Behold the earlieft dawn, at lead the earlieft known to Us, of that 
geographical fcience which, after a lapfe of about eighteen centuries, 
dirred up in Chridopher Colon the ambition of being the leader of 
European navigators to India by a wedern courfe f. 

In the important fcience of adronomy Alexander poured a copious 
dream of new light upon Greece by tranfmitting to Aridotle an exatd 
copy of the celedial obfervations, which had been made at Babylon 
during the courfe of above nineteen centuries. 

From the knowlege conveyed to Europe by the hidorians and artifls 
m the fervice of hunfelf* and his fucceffors, corrected and aflided by 
fome very antient monuments of the literature and fcience of India, 
which have lately been acquired, we are enabled to form fome idea of 
the antient date of that country. 

* Such id the motive afltgncd for the obftruc- vernier , V. i, p. 227—Voyaget tie 'Niebuhr, V. 1,, 
tion of the dreams by the hiitonans of Alexander, pp. 198, 307.] 

£ Arrian, L. vii— Strabo, L xvi, />. 1078.] But, •{■ The palUge of Aridotle here quoted, which 
as fuch obdrudious are dill kept up on the Eu- (hows that fome others had alfo turned their at- 
phrates and Tigris for the purpofe of fpreading tendon to fuch fubjcfli, is afficncd as one of the 
the water over toe adjacent level country, it is rea- .chief foundations of Colon’s belief of the prad.ia- 
fonable to fuppofe, that the andeot dikes were bility of a wedern voyage to India, in the feventh 
tondrudled for the fame ufeful purpofe, [[See Ta- chapter of his hidory, written by his fbn 
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At the time of Alexander’s invafion the jurifprudence and police of 
India were regulated with admirable wtfdom, matured by the accumu¬ 
lated experience of many centuries of civilization and eftabliihed govern¬ 
ment. The large extent of the Hates or kingdoms, the perfection of 
their agriculture and manufactures, and the very flouriftiing Hate of the 
art?and fciences, affo|d evident proofs of this truth *. Their fertile 
fields, and their judicious cultivation, produced annually two crops of 
grain of various forts, whereof rice conftituted the chief article of their 
fubfiftence. From rice they extracted a fpiritous liquor, as well as from 
the lugar-cane; from which they alfo made fugar, which Nearchus 
[ap. Strab. L. xv,p . 1016] calls honey of canes, its proper Indian name 
of facchar (cactty^ap) being yet unknown to the Greeks.. The rent of 
land was generally one fourth part of the produce. The cultivators of 
the earth, together with their lands and their productions, were exempted 
from the toils, the dangers, and the ravages, of war. The valuable cotton 
flirub fupplied them with clothing, which was chiefly calico, either pure 
white, or adorned with figures of various colours, fuch as is now worn by 
women of all ranks in this country, in imitation of the productions of the 
Indian looms. Their drefs was alio ornamented with gold and jewels 
They ufed umbrellas, a fimple and elegant defence from the fun and the 
rain, which wc have juft begun to enjoy, after it has been fome thoufands 
of years common in the Eaft. Their roads were carefully kept in repair, 
and regularly furniflied with mile-ftones. Houfes of reception for tra¬ 
velers (called choultries at prefent, and probably then alfo) were efta- 
bliflied at proper diftances. The intereft of money was regulated by 
law, as was alfo the rate, or premium, due for the advance of money 
upon bottomry ; circumftances which ihow, that commerce was well 
underftood, and had long flounihedf. Their fculptures on the hardeft 
gems, many of which are of very high antiquity and great elegance, 
and their ingenious works in various metals, and in ivory, were admired 
by the Greeks Their architecture, military and religious, was on fuch 
a large fcale, as could only be executed by great communities, living 
under regular governments. Their literary compofitions, in the earlicft 
ages to which our imperfed information extends, but many centuries 
prior to the irruption of Alexander, appear, by the fpecimens we have 
lately been favoured with, to be fuch as could only be produced among 

* Doftor Robcrtfon alfo confidtrs the diftnbu- Charles I. How many centuries we were behind 
tion of the people into diftmdt hereditary calls, the Indians m commercial policy 1 
who were bound by their religion invariably to ;f The prefent age may a'fo fee and admire the 
follow the profcfiions or trades of their anceftors, gems in the great treafury of them, collected by 
as a proof of very antient civilization 5 £Itj/lorical Mr. Taffie of Leiceltcr fejuare. The legends on 
thfqnijitxon, p. 230, «/. 1794] though the wifdom them are in the Sanlkreet, which, though antient* 
of fuch a polity feema at lcall very doubtful. ly the urdverfa] language of a great part of Afia, 

f In this commercial nation contrafts for hot- has Ions been known only to the moll learned of 
tomry were not regularly legal till the reign of the Brahmins. 
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a people of elegant manners, and cultivated tafte, improved by ages of 
refinement. In moral and natural philofophy they are acknowjeged 
to have been the mafters of the Grecian fages, the greateft of whom, 
notwithftanding the vaft length and labour of the journey, traveled to 
India, that they might drink the ftreams of wifdora and learning pure 
at the fountain. In the eminently-ufeful and, moft perfect fcienCe of 
arithmetic the ufed the fimple and comprelienfive fyftem of nine 
figures and a cypher, now common among us, which is fo infinitely fu- 
perior to the tedious and clumfy numerical notation of the Greeks and 
Romans by letters *. They alfo underflood that more abftrufe fpecies of 
arithmetic, called algebra, which they appear to have communicated to 
the reft of the world. The rotundity of the earth was known to them. 
Their aftronomical calculations, which include the moft profound know- 
lege of arithmetic and trigonometry, rife up to a height of antiquity, 
which may flagger credibility, and which, if infallibly proved to be ge¬ 
nuine, (and they have flood the teft of veiy ftridt examination by fome 
great aftronomcrs) go far to overturn the authenticity of our generally- 
received moft antient chronology ; for they exceed the antiquity of the 
Babylonian calculations by almoft nine centuries. (See above, page 3.) 
And here it is proper to obferve, that the fanciful figures, affigned to 
the twelve divifions of the zodiak, appear, from recent difcovenes of 
very antient monuments, to have been copied by the Greeks, or their 
authors, from the Indian aftronomers; though we have all along fup- 
pofed them fprung from the fabulous mythology of Greece f. 

* ' According to a new though probable no- ninth century, who fays, that the Arabs have re~ 

4 tion, maintained by M. dc Villo.fon, (/ Inecdota tuned the Greek numerals, having no rharaSert tn 
4 Grtca, tom, ii, f> 152—157) our cyphers are not then own language Jar marking numbers. [JIueUana, 

4 of Indian or # Arabu invention. Thiy were at t. 48 ] A nil fo we are to believe, on the authority 
* ufed by the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long of Thcophanrs, (‘ the father of many a lie,’ Gibbon, 

4 before the age of Boethius. After the catnic- V. 353) that the Arabian merchants, who ap- 
4 tionof fuericein the Weft, they were adopted by pear from the books of Gmtfia and Job, hom Aga- 
4 the Arabic vu lions from the original MSS. and tharchides, the Periplusof the Erythraean fea, Stra- 
4 rejtored to the Latins about the xith century.’ bo, Pliny, dec. to have been the firll, and, fur feveral 
[Gibbon's Hsjhryof the Roman empire, ed. 1791, thoufandaof yeais, the greateft impoitus of Indian 
V. x,p, 8, iw/t.j goods, and the band of connc&ion between the 

The cell hr.tied Huet had nearly the fame notion cafterii and Willem parts of the world, were def¬ 
er ith Villoifon. He fays, that, though it is the titute of figures to keep their accounts, till they 
opinion of all learned men, that the numeral figures learned them from the Clicks' 
now- iu ufe were brought into Spain by the Moors, 4 The Arabians, not long after their fettlement 
who had them from the Arabs, who had them * in Spam, mtioduced this mode notation into 
from the Indians, and, though he agrees that 4 Europe, and were candid enough to acknowledge, 
the Spaniards learned them from the Moors, 4 that they derived the knowledge of it from the 
and they from the Arabs, he maintains, that * Indians.’ [Rolerijbn’t Difjuihtion, p. s8K, ul 
the Indians learned them frem the Arabs, and 1794—and fee Montucla, Hijl. de matbematujuts, V 
the Arabs from the Greeks, from whom they 1, p. 360.] 

alfo derived all their learning. but they had fo f There is a curious paflage in Ammianus 
much altered the forms of the figures from thofe Marcellmus, [L. xxiii] wherein he fays, that 
of the Greek numeral letters, that they can fearer- Hyftafpes, the father of Darius, traveled into In¬ 
ly be recognized in their imitations of them (fohich, dia, and was inftru&ed by the JJracfunans (or 
to be fure, is no wonder, for there is no likenefs). Brarmna) in the knowlege of the mundane f> item 
And for all this he adduces the authority of and the motions of the liars, as well as the pure 
Thcophanes, a Conflantmopolitan writer of the rites of religion. a 
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With all thefis high acquifitions in philofophy,Uterat»ye, arts, 
feknees, and manufa&ures $ in fhort,. with everyyequifiee of national 
grandeur and felicity* they carried the pacific virtues to fuch an excels, 
and consequently were fo ignorant of the art of war, that in all ages 
every adventurous plunderer, who could colled fifty or a hundred thou* 
fand robbers under his command, and could fur mount the natural ob- 
ftru&ions of rugged mountains and great rivers, has found it an eafy 
matter to feize the wealth of an indufirious and gentle, but effeminate, 
people* Yet, notwithftanding the frequent repetition of thofe robberies, 
the Indians, by the fertility of their foil, the frugality of their expenfes, 
particularly in their fubfiftence, and above all, by the unrivaled excel¬ 
lence of their manufadures, and the greatnefs of their trade, though ge¬ 
nerally a palfive one, have in all ages quickly recovered from the effeds 
of the depredations, and foon become more wealthy than their plunder- 
era *. 

Such were the people, whom the comparatively rude and ignorant 
Greeks infoiently termed barbarians ; in which they are followed by 
too many of the Europeans, even of the prefent day, who confider, as 
creatures of an inferior fpecies, the defeendents of artifts and fages, who 
were unqueftionably the teachers of thofe, from whom we derive our 
firft knowlege of arts, fcience, philofophy, and letters. 

Though the Greeks cannot ftand a companion with the people of 
the Eaft in the depth of fcience, and far left in the perfection of manu¬ 
fadures, yet, till the reduction of their country by the Romans, they 
preferred a diftinguifhed pre-eminence above all the nations of Europe, 
(unleft the Etrurians ought to be excepted) in literature and fcience; 
while in the fine arts, and in molt works of tafte, they attained a de¬ 
gree of excellence, furpaffing that of the oriental nations f. # 

At this time, and probably for many centuries before^, the fouthem 

• National induftry in a gentle, regular, and lake, or a branch of the ocean. [See Herod. L. i, 
never-failing'ftrtam, producing a gradual and cer e. 203 ; L. u, e. |I; X. iv, c. 44.] 
tain accumulation of wealth; whereas the horridly- Tor the biftory of Alexander, I have moftly fol- 

fplendid acqmfition of con^ueft, 1* an inundation, lowed A man. The iketch of the antient ftate of 
which, after ftiddody creating an ocean of fuper- India i« chiefly compiled from Arrian, Strabo, 
abundance, leaves behind it a ruined and barren Pliny, See who have preferred fragments of the 
defert. works of Nearchua, Oneficritua, Megafthenea, and 

f It cannot, however, be denied, that the other writers of Alexander’s age5 and I am in- 
Greeks of Alexander’s age were wonderfully igno- debted for the moil of the recently-obtained in- 
rant of many things, which they might have known formation, to Doftor Robertfon’s elaborate ap- 
from Herodotus. Had they attended to the m- pendix to his Difquifition oh ament India, to which 
formation tranfmitted by him, they need not have the reader may apply for more ample information, 
fuppofed, that Alexander was the firft, who, after and for the authonties. 

their fabulous Bacchus and Hercules, reached the I • The labour of Egypt, and merchandize of 
River Indus: they need not have fuppofed that * Ethiopia, and the Snbeans,men offtature,’ were 
river to be the Nile, bceaufe they faw crocodiles noted by Ilaiah, [r. 43] who lived 800 years 
in it, iwr have been terrified by the tides ai the before the Chrifttan sera ; and Agatharchides, 6/0 
mouth of it; nor would Alexander have been in years after him, deferibed the Sabeaus as remarkably 
doubt r t-whether the Cafpian fea was an inland ftout men, and the greateft merchants in the workli 
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Arabians, whofe great proficiency m manufactures, fcience, and com¬ 
merce, in the early ages lias been already noticed, were the merchants 
who managed the commercial intercourfe between the weftera parts of 
the world find India* ' Hitherto no one bad ever failed from India to Egypt , 

‘ neither bad, any perfonfrom Egypt ever ventured as fas' as India,* the utmoft 
extent of their navigation being the port called Arabia the Blefied, or 
the Happy, in the country of the Sabeans, a little way beyond the ftrair 
or mouth of the Red fea, wherein all the rich productions and manu¬ 
factures of India, and all thofe which were carried from Egypt, as well 
as the fpices, aromatics, and other produce of the adjacent country, 
were collected and exchanged ; that port being then, what Alexandria 
became in after ages, the commercial center of the eaftem and weftem 
worlds*. [Periphs Maris Erytbrai, p. 156, ed. Blancardi.'] 

The Gerrhteans, a Babylonian colony fettled in that part of Arabia 
which lies on the fouth coaft of the Perfian gulf, were engaged in the 
fame trade, and carried their merchandize in boats up the Euphrates to 
Babylon, and alfo as far as Thapfacus, 24Q, miles higher up the river in 
the Palmyrenian territory, where they were landed, and thence difpenf- 
ed by land carriage through all the neighbouring countries, [Ari/lobulus 
ap. Strabo, L. xvi, p. mo— Agatbaicbides, L. v, c. 50, ap. Pbotivm] and 
probably, by means of the Palmyrenian merchants, into Europe. 

The foundation of the commercial city of Malfilia by a colony of 
Afiatic Greeks from Phocaea in the time of Cyrus has already been no¬ 
ticed. There is little or no mention of the early commercial tranfac- 
tions of the Maffilians in any hiftory now extant; but it is probable that 
they went on in a peaceful career of commercial profperity. It was 
about this time, or perhaps before it, that, emulous of the fame, and 
defirous of participating m the advantageous trade, of the Phoenicians 
of Gadir, and perhaps of the Carthaginians, in the remote countries un¬ 
known to the other Mediterranean nations, they determined, with a 
fpirit worthy of a great commercial Hate, to fend perfons properly qua¬ 
lified to make difeoveries in the Ocean to the fouthward and northward 
of the Straits. Of the fouthem voyage we know nothing but the name 
of Euthymenes f the commander. The conduct of the more arduous 
northern expedition was committed to their illuftrious citizen, Pytheas, 
a philofopher and difcoverer, whofe works, if extant, would throw great 

* I have placed this important notice of the the boafted oriental trade of Egypt under the Pto- 
commercial pre-eminence of Arabia Felix only co> lemica extended no farther than Arabia about 170 
eval with the infancy of Alexandria. It unquef- years after the foundation of Alexandria, and that 
tionahly includes the time preceding the eftabliffi- there is even no good hiitonc proof of any dlreS 
ment of that city | and the modern fancies of great mterconrfe between Egypt and India prior to the 
commercial intercourfe between antient Egypt and In- fubje&ion of the former to the Romans. 

Jia vanj/h before it. The judicious reader will per., f Tins is probably the feme Euthymenes who 
haps think that it might with propriety have been is mentioned by Plutarch, Seneca, and Artcmido- 
carried fome centuries higher, on the authority of rus of Ephefus, as a geographical writer. * 

Ifaiah 5 and wp {hall foon fee rcafon to believe that 4 
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light on the early hiftorv q|J Britifli commerce *» From tlie ip^perfed, 
difguifeci, and mifreprefcnted, quotations of-them fo be fopid in feve- 
ral antient authors f t vve learn, that he coaled along the, w^ole of the 
fhore of Britain, where he remarked the extraordinary- rife .cffffjbe flood 
tides £ From Britain he pafied in fix days'io Thule, which is evident¬ 
ly Shetland i and there he obferved the gre^iengthof the days in fum- 
mer, when the fun rofe in three hours after his fetting, as he adually 
does in the north part of ^Shetland §. He even penetrated into the Bal¬ 
tic fea to the country of jjie Guttones, now. called Guddai, and the 
ifland palled Abalus ana Bama, (apparently the penipfula no\y called 
Samland) the ihores of which produced amber, an article pf luxury 
highly efteetned by the antienrs, among whom many fables were cur¬ 
rent concerning the country where it was found, and the mode of ob¬ 
taining it. He alio defcribed the abundance of) honey, for which that 
country is, ftifi remarkable, and the pra&ice, fti|l common in it, of 
making drink from honey and from corn. He was the firft man oi 
Grecian origin who could nearly afcertain the place of the north pole 
in the heavens: and fuch was his aftronomictu acpur^y, that his ob¬ 
servation of the latitude of Maffilk was proved, bylhat of the great 
philofopher GaUenai 19,1636, to h&rv&bir/ one mile off fa truths a differ¬ 
ence which might be effected by tjhe change of the buildings of the city 
in the courfe of ages. His theory of the tides, the very exiftence of 
which was fcarcely known to any of the Greeks, appears, through the 

* FytMas could not wcl} he later'than he is fented by antient ignorance’in detrading from the 
here piacedy feecatffe hrt work mi quoted by Di- extent kf it, and by modern ignorance in enlarging 
cearchu*. whq floyrtihed about 3 to year* before it beyond the bound* of pojjtbibty. Becaufc he 
Chnft. [Strain, Z. it*/•' 163.] He might be ear. faid that he failed in fix day* from Biitain to 
Tit, fot the account of rhe Northern ocean by Thule, it has been fuppofed In later time* ih*t 
Hecatueos of Abdtra, a writer contemporary with Thuli muft hare been Iceland 1 to which a roo- 
Altprander, is probably copied from htra. The dern navigator, furnilbfd with a compafs and other 
confuted ilory ‘of an illand north of Gaul, not left' ihftruments, and having a previous knowlege of 
than Stcih, (the great elk of all the iflands known the courfe and dilkance, may fail from the north 
to the Greeks) might perhaps be an embellifh- part of Britain in about iis days aud nights, 
ment by Hcoatius of the account of Britain by Tbofe critics did not coniider, how many days 
Pytheau [_Ptn. Hifl. n'at. L. iv, c, 1 j .—Mhani would be neceffary to creep through the utterly- 
Iliji. anm L xi, c.f^Diod. Sieut. L. «.j Sec unknown and dangerous channels or the Orkneys, 
atfo Bougainville, de httrraturc, V. xix, p, and from thence to Fyc »fle and Shetland. They 

148] who thinks he 'Shift have lived before Arif- did not conBder, that, though he could proceed 
totle. tW’r ' from Mafliha to the northern extremity of Shit- 

f EratofDitnts, Pttybm, Strabo, Pliny , Plutarch, land with land eonllantly in fight, be could not 
Cleotncdee, Hpparchut ad Aratum, Athenaut, Gem- poflibly go ahy farther. They were not aware, 
nut, Appolloou Jehdfiaflee, Aritmdornt, See, that a voyage to Iceland, which is Several hun- 

| Eighty cubits,' as copied from Pytheas by dreds of miles from the neareft European land, 
Pliny, according to the editions. IJfl. nat. L 11, was an al/olutc impoffibiiiiy to a Mediterranean na- 
f, 97,] This being evidently erroneous, Do<fkor vigator before the invention of the' compafs. And, 
Forfter, with great probability, fuppofes, that in- what was, if poflible, a greater negled than all 
Head of oSogetus culitts (tighty cubits), the true thefe, they did not attend to wliat is faid by Py* 
■Wading oogbt £0 be «8o wcenit a.iilu (twenty, theas himfelf, who, in one of the plained quota- 
eight cobits), or 4? fat, the height to wnicb the tions given from him by Strabo, [L. 11', /. fjt"] 
fprinidejdea flftually 1 lie it Briftot calls * Thulh the mjfl northerly of the Britf/h iflandt' 

$ The voyage of Pythias has been mifrepre- 
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disfigured accounts of lit tranfmitted to us by the ignorance of fucceed- 
Ing writer*, to have bees perfe&ly juft, 

Such«wes&*‘'4ijef geographical, and commercial, difco- 

^veries 6# Pyemia*, vfhofe Voyage, even when divefted of the imaginaxy 
extenfioS of it-ter Iceland by modem author*, if we duely confider the 
ftate of geography, aftronftmy, and navigation, in that age, may with¬ 
out hefitation be pronounced equal for enterprife and conduit to any 
of the circumnavigations of our own age, not even excepting the voyage 
ofGsiptaiii Cook into the inhofpitable and forbidding regions of the 
Antarctic’ocean*. 

We know little or nothing of the advantages derived from the difco- 
verie* of Pytheas by the Maffilians. It is, however, very probable, that 
they were the foundation of 'the great trade in tin, which they after¬ 
wards carried on with Britain. 

314—Tyre, notwithftanding the ruin brought upon her by Alexan¬ 
der, again lifted up her head: again the little ifland was covered with 
buildings, which, to accommodate the crowded population, were reared 
aloft in the air to a: prodigious height j\ The merchants, who in their 
childhood had been faved from dp’ butchery of Alexander’s army at 
Garthage and Sides, recovered the Commerce of their fathers, and Tyre 
refumed its rajnk as the firft mercantile city in the eaftem patt of the 
Mediterranean* It had recovered fitch a (hare of the Oriental trade, 
(or rather the trade with the fouth part of Arabia) which was conduct¬ 
ed by means of land carriage from Rhinocorura on the confines of 
Egypt and Phoenicia to the Elanitic branch of the Red fra, and thence 
by a navigation of feventy ddjrs to the mouth of that fea, that it anal¬ 
ly fupported a competition with Alexandria, though reared and nourifh- 
edbythe foflering hands of victorious fovereigns, and fed with the 
plunder of the Eaft: fo difficult is it to turn afide tfhe ftream of com- 


* This great philofopher and difcoverer has 
born an ample /hare of the, malevolence end de- 
tra&ion nfuafly attendant -An real merit. He has 
been aactrftd of, grofr and intentional falfificauon 
by Strabo and fome other antient miters of greet 
abilities, merely becaufe the fafts, which he tiuely 
related, were loeomprehenfible to their very limit¬ 
ed knowlegc of the laws of nature am) the uni- 
verfe. But, on the other hjtnd, Eratofthenes, one 
of the moll jndicioua.and accurate writers of anti¬ 
quity, confide redthe work of Pytheaa as an oracle: 
and even Strabo riduftantly does him the juftice to 
Credit his account of-the northern nation*, of the 
troth of which, by the bye, he vrss no competent 
judge. It is little to the credit of fome modem 
writers that' they Have implicitly followed thofe 
antieflt authort in abufing the t Cmk of an¬ 
tiquity. fli* character, ,«»d the,mercanrile enter- 
prifing fpirit of *his countrymen,'are worthy of a 
reftoration to doe henmr by the hiftorical criti- 
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cifm nod philoTephictl ferutioy of the prefent sge. 
And it will not be thought out of place to ob- 
ferve here, that * the academy of Marfedle, deriv- 
‘ ing a worthy pride from thk {pint of enterprise 
4 in their anceflors, animated with a liberality and 

* noblenefs of, fentiment which nothing but an in- 

* ward confcioufnef* of kindred merit could give, 
« have this year, (1787) in • manner that does 

* them great honour, propofed, as a fubjeft for a 

* prize, the euloge of the Briti/h navigator Cook.' 
[Governor Pavmaft Notices of the Prtvinaa Ro¬ 
mano of Gaul, 1787.3 

The beft account of Pytheaa that I have feen 
it in Fofter’s Voyages to tie North, S. i, e. a. 

f According to Strabo, XL. xvi, /. ico8] the 
boufes of Tyre were faid to be higher in his time 
thart thofe of gome 1 land there it was neceflary 
to refirain builders by law from exceeding the 
height of feventy fret. $ee Gibbon, V- r, fn *87, 
ft/- 179*. 
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xnecce from the channel iffcwbmb fekmhm muftomedAv few Mm 
now the frefh calamity of anoth«m£<^/%:>4Ji&^ *b* g&oft 

powerful of Aksandor’s iSfee fea 

alaaofi to rtuai and tide % &BP* %£ 4freea 

months, were obliged to Jfobftutjtp *he,<K«y£oftl ( afcd,iifc&ilt of ^tgPWS^bn 
placed no the^r cityihy .$i<w& A- tVHrM. 

£ xwi, ^ Jogf8* *W3i !*»&] s 

304-^L^oaTa»«roa^oc equally fucce&ful xoibi? *u#*MHLts>tk%9£afce 
the Bihodiaps, Tiwfc commercial people. r w ho weroffgmous &r $fce W*f- 
dom of their laws and police, the ftrength, beauty, and «eftYOpjef*ce, of 
their oity and harbour, the extent of tbetr trade, nod ibo/gnsamefs of 
their -naval power, bad. {weferved a ftrr# JViutrahty with, ah (the con¬ 
tending t pwncea, who were itbeu Settfmg the empire of Alexander in 
pieces, and employed their fhips of war only ftgomft pwatfts* the general 
enemies of all mankind Aotigonus* Having demanded they afflibmee 
againft Ptolemy king of Egypt* was fa mcenfed at t^eir refpftil, that,be 
immediately fent a fleet td block up their harbour, apd *o,feiee#U vef 
feis bound to Egypt This did not* however* prevent d*^Rhedis*ns;from 
drfpatchmg their veflelstfar Egyptthis nfual* but they had the precau 
iadn to fend aiuf 5 ewj«iconyoy ifcwwhhe/ftipa, wh»chfbuaf off ebfc bof- 
tile jfteet, and few their merchant ve&b ffc& unto Egypt Anttgoaus 
now fent agamft flbetRhodians a iinore formidable .jfleet and » great army, 
under the command of his warlike Con Demetrius, who was renowned 
for bis angenui ty m ,conftru 4 bng veffels of war, and engines for t-be de- 
ilrudhdn of (fortifications, tGhc nasal forces of Demetrius were aug¬ 
mented by the accefiionxff mod of the pirates of the Mediterranean fea 
eager to revenge upon the Rhodians the feve*e refteaint they Ju4 differ¬ 
ed from them fleets, and alfo longing to rfhare the plunder of a com 
munity, whole mduftry, prudence, and commercial fpiru, had enabled 
them to atpafs great wealth during a long continuance of tranquillity 
But notwithff^admS his great military talents, Demetrius was com¬ 
pletely baffled by the Rhodians, who bravely repulled him in every at¬ 
tempt he made to enter their city, and destroyed feverals of the moft 
formidable of his engines, the qonflru&iop of which had cofl him m 
credible labour and expenfe At laft, after an unavailing liege of a 
whole year, Aptigonps dire&ed his fon to make peace with the Rhodi 
ans and on this occasion Demetrius made them a prefent of all the 
Rupendous engines he had yfed for their definition The materials 
of them fold for three hundred talents (3658,135 of modem Reding 
money), and with that money, and feme addition to it, they made 
their femqus bra^n ftgtue of Apoho, 70 qubits (105 feet) m height, 
which they let up at the entrance of their harbour, where it was fo 
pigged, ithai ye^lsj^tfed between the legs of it ip comipg m or going 
out [Diod Steal L xx — Tint trt Demetr.r—Strabo, L xiv, p 964 —Tlw 
I xxxiv, c y] 
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^nAA^Ejordm^ » tArf^Li nr, r 50} tWe Romans appointed two 
ntori^Soejs f -.ca 3 ledKhnitamrtttjavales, (ot* lords of the admiralty) whofe 
dtatyvtt wto equipment and repair of tHeir'fleets * 

y02_idSeteUcu*v> one df*Alexander’s officers, who obtained Syria, B*- 
by Writ*,flttnd' Pccfia, aff Ws Chare of the empire, had fome mtercourfe 
with* Rsdfce* fie hint MegaftbenCs as his ambafiador to Ghandragupta, 
calidd'hy riwe Greeks Sandracottus, kmg ofthd Prafii, whofe capital was 
Patah^K«wa, ,*t*hich the Greek?* caihPahbothraf, oh the Ganges j-. Me- 
gafthcsfesSappemi ttr* have penetrated farther into the Eaft than any Eu¬ 
ropean Before him, ahd He published an account of his travels 

and difcovertes, which, containing m&ny thragsr mcomprehenfible to the 
Europeans, and bemg'afterwarrfs'vitiated by tranftribers, met with fe- 
verer rreatrrient from Strabo and fome other teamed men than it pro¬ 
bably deterred ; foftlhbil geography of India he was much more ac¬ 
curate thaii the fiKk**dlhg«^#0^raphfert, exdept thole who copied from 
him j and it is chiefly to the frhgwtehts of his work, tranfcnbed by later 
writers; that we am indebted for what little we know of the annentftate 
of India* Allifrochhdas^the fofr of -'Ghandragupta^ (or Sandracottus) 
received another ambaflador, called Daimachus, from Seleucus, or his 
fon AAtwchtisr, who abteftmt- PhtrOoiaron a voyage of difcovery to the 
rafttvard. Both thefe orav&ers wrote accounts of their drfcovenes, of 
which we know next* tcf nothing; After this the mtercourfe between 

«*«& ‘-tzviittfg^Jatit'Ssi 

tune t fof PtdybnH tht Vaifirtl Slid, ntdft fikpiftSb t fet, qftfttf Wild and mnrdbd with trees, the* 
writer ol Roman luftory now extant, pyt yity fx- • art pud. t» b^e ikhftc4 front tLur purple ot 

I rtfsly and repeatedly, that tht Roman* had no 4 bu feting ^ town but fome oft! tin gping alhore, 

diet before tb«r firft War With Carthdge It ihaf- * cdt dwra it { a fitefll fpade onground amber fijf 
be mferre 1, however, from then treaties opth the * finest to, jtrtnld « thy which was to carry fifty 
Carthag njan , th-it they, or rather the# conquer. * fails, whu.h t they moreover fau per filed in th 
ed fubjv&s, had fdrhe trifling vefTeM but their 4 fesr^ They #«; certairily »irv right to put t* 
traders, a# we lhalt freqoenlly'have ottfifiob to obs- out of fight A rdTel sMb. fifty fads indeed 1 (not 
lervc, atyatted very httlf qt the attention of go- a qumerui letter N for £«, but xotvcit* r «c n 
virAmtit plaW words) Who erei f w or htu I of a (h p 

It ii proper, liovVivev, here to tntrodube i'ftoiy ehrfyihg fifty fails, eSrfn in the modem ftfttm rf 
from a refpectable pUthor, winch, if it woe gmpi rftafti over npfis ft odd ng fail boom* added to the 
by lnui as autl ent t, might infer that the Roman* yards, and ft ay tail* extended b etwee 1 tl e imfts * 
bad j robably fome refit la about tht* time I fttjr PeAap» , rhe r r«rt)rttr8 of the ftOry rtiftook fails for 
probably, bvtayfe they might hav^ bontoUdd fcrffeh, Mf/V mi, rf tin. Ronjant 10 that age built a vcfiel 
thet, as wt know for ceitajn.they v d«d long after, ot fifty parp ; , ft might certainly bare been fom 
whirl tbtj waited trfYiWry pftif anfiy oWr to £5 thing-tfi J bo4« of It is fcareely worth while to 
tfly, lTuophraltfli, a#hb r *ol st’pMpd df ArflUttu, rwraide the letter' abfutoity ot the bay* ud hatboura 
and died afiS yf^rs before Cm$i relate* i» ht» being Ho narrow, that ihips were obliged to b ulh 

II *0 j cfyl , (L 1, c ol that, * though the through tne trees It appear*, however, from th i 

‘ fifty eit a tl niolt bleaM'SFi fdf the lAhdn' p&^ ft ory, that the Reimans had imde afi a 

* and firs g qw in L at tun; tftejg are notliirtg- la tedpt upon Cotftca, which ft unknown to the r 
companion w th thoft of C iriica For the Ro* own writers, and alfo to thofe modern writers who 

* mans, whin they went W th twenty hve vefiels in have gorre&ed the faithful Polybius from the ro- 
‘ Otdid to build a tfiwi* in tbit iflatkf, are fait to mairtifi LiVy 

4 have fallen m with a place where the trees were t f bee the Matte reftarehts, V fir, fi to But 

* fo piodigioufly large, and their branches fo clofe the pdfitftin of thft ftmotii c\tyli not unqu«BtVa 
4 together, that the mafta of the veffels were broken aUy aftertamed, 
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Syria and India was almoft entirely giverc op* though the Syrian kings 
poflefled the ihores of the Perfian gulf,famoua for the fifhejry^>fpeaTk r 
with the ifland of Maceta at the mouth of it^ and Diridotis.at^he mouth 
of the Euphrates, which were two eftablMbed emporia fbrtrhefpice 
trade. [Arriani Indtca.] From thefethey could very conveniently have 
difpatched fhips to India, the cargoes of which could be carried into the 
heart of their dominions by the two great navigable rivers, the Euphra¬ 
tes and Tigris, efpeetally by the former, which has a longer cotirfe and 
a more gentle ftream than the later: and they could be difperfedtbrough 
the weftern and northern regions by the Euxine and the Gafpian Teas 
with their great tributary rivers/, by the help J ©f fhort carriages over 
land. It is proper, however, to obferve, that Seieucus appears to have 
conceived the defign of fuch an exteniive inland trade, as he intended 
to open a navigable communication between *hfc 43 anadmerian Bofphorus 
and the Cafpian fea*. And he is probably thefome King Seieucus who* 
brought plants of the a mo mum and nard, or fpikenard, from India by 
fea, in hopes to cultivate them in his own dominions, wherein, how¬ 
ever, he was difappointed, as.they could notbeatvthe change. [Flirt. 1 + 
xvi, c. 32.] „i- i . 

, Ptolemy, who in the partition of AIexander’S empire had obtained 
Egypt for his fliare, fixed his refidcnce at the new city of Alexandria^ 
and, carefully followed the planslaid down by Alexander for attracting 
the Commerce of tbe> world to that favoured port. Partly by force, 
partly by perfuafion and encouragement, but prmcipailyby the juftice 
of his government, he drew great numbers of people to fettle in his car- 
pital. For the benefit of navigation, the firft Ptolemy, or his fon Pto¬ 
lemy Philadelphus, (for authors vary) ereded a light-houfe on a fmall 
ifland, called Pharos* before the harbour, which was built of white 
marble in a raoft magnificent manner at the expenfe of 800 talents, 
(about £15,500 of modem Britifti money) under the dire&ion of Sof- 
tratus, art archite& of Cnido$ (a 0 . 2^4..) It was efteemed one of the 
feven wonders of the world i- and its name of Pharos has been extended 
to all fucceedmg light-houfes. ! Its light was feen at the diftance of 300 
ftadia, or about 30 geographical miles. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, in purfuance of his father’s commercial plans, 
reftored, of completed, tne cabal between, and the weftern 

branch of the Red fea, and thereby effected a navigable communication 
between his capital and the Indian ocean, of which the native and Per- 
fian fovereigns of Egypt feem fcarcely ever to have conceived an idea 
for any commercial purpofe. The canal was one hundred cubits in 

* So we-wre told on the authority of rite «n.,, to the Cafpian wo/ navigated by the orders of Sc- 
peror Claudius by Pliny. THjfi. not. L, vi, e. 1 i«2 leucua and Autigonut, which, being impoflible, 
Plmyk&u been mjfledby kwne preceding writer *0 rouA be falfe. t j 
%, [£. ii, e. 67 J that the Indian fea ftretching 
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breadth,. and had {efficient depth for whit were then efteemed large 
veflek. * There was a lock conifruded upon it, which, the antient writ¬ 
ers fay, was intended to. prevent the fait water of the Red fea from 
lpoiJing. the water ^of the river, or to prevent the Red fea from over¬ 
flowing the. land, which, they ftrangely thought, was lower than the 
furfaee^fvthat fea *. [Strabo, L. svii, p. 1156 — Plin. L. vi, c. 29.] 

In this infant ftate of the trade of Egypt, Heroopolis at the head of 
the weftern branch of the Red fea was ther^ort from which veflels fail¬ 
ed, and Sabsea wasrthe country to which they went to procure frank- 
incenfe, jmyrhi cafla, cinnamon, &e. \ftbeophrafti Hijl. plant. L. ix, c. 4.] 

Owing- ter the dangerous and difficult navigation of the Red lea, or to 
fome other cattles unknown to us, the canal, the work of fo many ages, 
was found not lb plipful or advantageous as was expected. Ptolemy 
therefor founded a ^wn called Berenice, about 300 miles lower on the 
Red fea, to which the ftaple of the eaftern trade was removed. The 
Egyptian, or, to fpeak more corre&ly, the Grecian, merchants, faded 
from Berenice down the Red fea, near the mouth of which, in the 
country of the Sabseans, there were feveral good trading ports, and par¬ 
ticularly that called Arabia Felix, about 120 miles beyond the Straits, 
where they found a general aflbrtment of th«Mgaces, aromatics, and 
other produ&ions, of Arabia and Ethiopia, and alfo thofe of India, 
which the long experience of the Sabseans in the nature of the periodi¬ 
cal winds called monfoons, of the Teas, and of the various ports of In¬ 
dia, enabled them to fumilh- to the merchants of Egypt cheaper than 
they could have procured them thcmfelves, if they had coalled the 
whole way to India in their own fmall veflels f. On their return they 

* The obvious reafon was to preferve the water Sabtsa, ai juft noticed.—No Indian voyages from 
upon <1 level at the lower end of the canal, and to Egypt are meutioned by Agatharclude* when de¬ 
bt the veflels down to, or raife them up from, the fcnbtng the oriental commerce about 170 years 
tut. I do not, however, mean to fay, that the aftor the eflabldhwcnt of the Ptolemicu a Egypt.— 
head of the Red fea, which has a tide, majr not And Strabo, betides relating the ilory of a voyage 
he higher at high mater than the Mediterranean, from Egypt to India by Eudoxus, [L. 11, p. 155] 

>\ Inch never rifes more than nine or ten inches which, whether true or falfe, clearly proves that 
above irs ufuul level. But the canal was drawn the Greeks of Egypt had not then attempted any 
oft from the river at the head of the Delta, where voyages to India, fays, [L. xvu, p. 1149] that 
its water was probably 30 or 40 feet above the the trade of Egypt wim India and the country of 
level of the Mediterranean. Indeed the country the Troglodytes was new in his own time.—It is 
mud have been very near level, tf,, allowing for a true that Plmy [L. vi, c 23] expreflea his uiten- 
very gentle declivity from the head to the mouth tion of defcrtbitig the paflhgc of Alexander’s fleet 
of the canal, a Angle lock was fufficieat to fhift from the Indue to the head of the Periian gulf, 
the veflels out of, or into, the fea.—Quere, if this 1 and afterwards that navigation, which, being dif- 
was the firft lock ever conftru&ed upon a canal ! * covered at that time, is kept up to this day.’ 

f It has lately been fuppofed, that voyages But it is not too prefumptuoue to far, that the 
were made dircft from Egypt to India from the authority of Pliny, who wrote from the works 01 
commencement of the Macedonian dominion in reports of others, and was particularly defective m 
Egypt; but there does not appear to-be any fuf. oriental affairs, if it were even exprefs and pointed, 
iicient foundation for fuch a fuppofitkm. Theo- aa it is not, ought not to be fet againft the after- 
phraftus, an author contemporary with Alexander tion, or even the filence, of Theopbraftus, Aga* 
and the firft of the Ptolemies, hit not a word of tWchidcs, or Strabo, who wrote from their own 
voyages to India, though he mentions voyages to psrfbnal knowlegc. The 
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landed their goods at Berermc^, whence they* werb carried® over land 
upon a madi which Philadelphuif opfehfcd'with his army, andprovided 
with water add houfes of refrefthnent, idCoptos, and thenc*%y inland 
navigation to Alexandria. £St?afo, L. xvii'; p. i i&$-~^Ptriphii Maris 
Efyibfaii] • - V v *■ 

With a view td engrofs the whole of this very lucrative trad* to his 
own fiibje&s, Ptolemy maintained^ powerful fleet in* the Red fea; and 
another in the Mediterranean. No naval force had ever yet appeared 
in the world equal to his navy, in Which there were two’veflfcls of thirty 
tires of oars, and one hundred and ten front'twenty to-five’tires; bfefides 
quadriremCs, triremes, and inferior rates*, airtioft irmtimerabie: [Athe¬ 
ne's, J B. v.] Thefe prodigious fleets Of obfervathsn , or of jealohfy, be¬ 
ing vaftly beyond any force that might Have been : rifcceflary to overawe 
the pirates'of Arabia Petraea and chOfe of the Medfelrfanean, appeaT to 
have been Chiefly intended to crufh the competMort of the ftill-lithHv-. 
ingv but almoft-expiring, commerce of Tyre On bOtlvfoas’. 

The decided fupetiority which the merchants' of Alexandria thus Ob'* 
taihed over the Tyrians, added to* the dfcfttd&fe brought upon them by 
Ahtigonus, When'they wCre juft recovering from the deftru&ion of their 
City by Alexander, wa*W|Sore than fuffieiCrtt to overwhelm a community 
f<y difCumftariced. Add' in truth' we after this* hear but' little of Tyre aSP 
x capital commercial city, though it loilg retained feme little portion 
of the Arabian 1 commerce, and continued' to have a confiderable trade 
irt the celebrated purple- known by' its naiife, feme manufludtures of IHk 
and dthCr fine goods, and a profitable fifhery. [Strata, L. xvi, p t 1098.] 

It was' probably with a view to eftablifh a diredt intercourfe with In¬ 
dia that Ptolemy lent Dionylius as his ambafiador to that country, but 
we know 1 nothing of any confequences produced by that embafiy. 
[P/in. L . vi, c. 17.J 

Ptolemy Philadelphia has been defervedly praifed as a patron of fei- 
ence and literature ; and his library, which contained all that was valu¬ 
able in Grecian literature, and alfo a tranflation of the books of Mofes, 
or the whole of the Old teftament, (for authors differ as to the number 
of the books), has been famous in all ages. 

A great proportion of the moil: civilized parts of Europe, Alia, and 
Africa, being now by conquefl or colonization, fubjedl to the Greeks, 
there wasi a freer communication of knowlege and the arts than could 


The judicious Danifli traveller Niebuhr has Uibit any refill front India fiom proceeding biyoml 
(leered clear of the error into which'fame of pur Jidda, an 4 rabbin poit about half way up the Red 
modern great authors have fallen, He informs us, fea, and that vtfiela go between the Arabian port., 
that, though the dilcovery of the route to India and Egypt with Indian merchandize even now, <>s 
by the Cape of Good Hope has deprived the South they did in the re mot eft age;. [Voyage* tie Nulubt, 
Arabians of that monopoly of the Indian trade whu^- V. t, p. 124} y. 11, fejfm.] furchas [/?. »i, pp. 
their anccftors enjoyed, they (till preferve the com* 230, 261J alfo defenbes Mocha, an Arabian port, 
mand of it with refpeft to Egypt* fo far as to pro- as a principal entrepot between India and Egypt. 
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be obtained in fowner*tim<?s i .and thence this age was peculiarly diftin- 
guifhed by eminent writers and -philofophers, among whom there were 
feverals-wJho improved geography and the other fciences connected with 
commerce, particularly Timocharis and Dionyfius, eminent aftronomers, 
whole obfervations on the ftars have been preferved m the works ofJPto- 
lemy the aftronomer and geographer j Timollhenes, Ptolemy’s admiral, 
who wrote a defcrtption of harbours \ Euclid, who even now retains the 
lirft rank among the writers on geometry ; Dicearchus, (perhaps dead 
before this reign) a natural philosopher, geographer, and htftorian, who 
was a follower of^Pytheas in his defcription of Britain \ and, contempo¬ 
rary with thefe philofophers, (though perhaps younger than them) Cle- 
anthes of Samos, whosras accufed by Ariftarchus of violating, the reli¬ 
gious creed of the age, and overturning the whole fyftem of ^ie uni* 
verfe, becaufe be ^taught .that the heavens remained immoveable, aqd 
that the earth was carried round in an oblique orbit, revolving in the 
meantime round its own axis. [Pfat. de facie in orbc lurue.'] Thus Clean- 
thes had the honour, of all who lived in the wellem woild after Pythag¬ 
oras, and before Cardinal Cufa *, to approach die neareft to tlie true 
fyftem .of the univerfe, as it was explained in later times by Copernicus, 
and afterwards demonftrated by the ufe of the l^Jetfcope. 

S' Befides Dicearchus, fome other writers of this age have thrown fome 
laint glimmerings of light upon the hiftory of Brittjb commerce , particu¬ 
larly Timaeus, a Sicilian, and a follower of Pytheas, whofe account of 
the tin trade will be presently noticed ; and Ifidorus, who feems alfo to 
have derived his information from the fame great difcoverer. Our llland 
was alfo noticed in the work upon the world, afcribed to Ariftotle, but 
more probably of this age, and by Sotacus, an author fbemingly as early 
as the others, who thought ambei a diftillation from trees growing in 
Britain f. [Pkn. L. iv, c. 16 ■, L. xxxvu, c. 2.] 

The Britifli commerce, hitherto engrofled by the Phoenicians of 

* Ariftarchus flourilhed about a(5o years before of Gadir or Carthage, the Giecian authors were, 
the commencement of the Chnftian ®ra, and Cula ull a late period, the only ones from whom he 
m the middle of the fifteenth century. could poflibly obtain any account of Britain ; for 

f Thefe were all Greeks, and they were fome Rome does not appear to have had any writers m 
of the writers who induced Pliny to fay in his very the times now under our confideration. But I 
brief defcription of Britain, [Z.. iv, e. iSJ that it know of no warrant in hiftory for a belief that 
was renowned m Grecian and Roman records, any native of Greece ever landed on the coaft oi 
(‘ clara Grach noftnfque monumeotis.’) And this Britain before the Roman invafion, far lefs earned 
claufe is with fome modern writers a fufficient on a long-continued intercourfe, fufficient, tf any 
proof that the Greeks bad fo great an intercourfe fuck intercourfe muhl ever be fuffiaent, to change the 
with this iftand as to introduce their language and language and manners of the people, as has been 
manners. fuppofed. Pytheas, a Maffilian, was of very re- 

It is natural to fuppofe that the remote and al- mote Greek onceftry : but bis intercourfe with 
moft-unknown iftand of Britain would be frequtnt- Britain was not near fo much as that of Captain 
ly mentioned, after the difcovery of it by Pytheas, Cook with Otaheitfe m his repeated vifits to that 
by the Grecian writers, ever fond of the marvel- iftand j and yet the people of Otakcit& do not 
out: and as Pliny probably had not read, or per- fpeak Enghih 

haps could not read, any or the Phoenician writers * 
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Gadir, (unlcfs their brethren of Carthage participated ia it) and car- 
tied on at the weftern extremity of the country, or the Silky iflauds, 
feems now to have been alfo (hared by fbme other peojpie fettkd on the 
north coaft of Gaul, who, we may prefume, ware p&me&ed with, or 
agents of, the MafBlians. The ftaple of this new commerce was there* 
upon eihblifhed at Mi&id *, (one of the iiknds on the fottth coaft) to 
which the tin was carried by the Britons in their leather boats, as we 
learn from the contemporary teftimony of Timarus. [ap. PUn- L. v, c. 
16— Ttiod: Sicul L. v, $ 22.] And the change of the ftapk, and prefer¬ 
ence of inland navigation by the principal rivers of Gaul, or of land car¬ 
riage, appear to have been owing to the apprehenflon of meeting with 
the (hips df the Phoenicians, whofe naval fuperi$|ky was univerfimy ac- 
know^ped, if they ftiould venture to coaft along,tj*e (bores of Gaul and 
Spain; orperhaps merely to the averfion of the UafiHian navigators to 
fo long a circuit by fea< Jt is reafonablc to foppoie that thefe new ar¬ 
rangements were efie&ed by the negotiations of Pyfheas with the Bri¬ 
tons. 

The repeated calamities of Tyre, among which may be reckoned the 
eftabtifliment of Alexandria, muft have greariy deranged the commerce 
of the Phoenicians. Satoribncal trade, which, by the affiftance of land 
carriage acrofs the iftftmus between Africa and Alia, they had enjoyed 
excluftvely during many centuries, (for •the tranfient participation of it 
by the Ifraelites was only for their own confumption, and lafte& but a 
few years) was in a great meafure transferred to that new emporium, 
where it could not ftul to take root and flourifh by the favour and pro¬ 
tection of the Macedonian king* of Egypt, who had powerful fleets in 
* 

* There can be little doubt that Micbr w»s the bay in Wight, it ha* feven fathom and a half at 
fame ifland -wluch -was afterwards called Idis by low water. Though the many changes made by 
Diodorua Siculus. [£. v, J 21. ed, Amjlrl. 1746.] the fea on this part of the coaft render it ml m- 
By the moderns it lias been fujppofed Sillcy, or pojjible that the antient Midis or Idis and the mo- 
Wight: tlie former, bccaufe Timzus, as copied dern Wight may be the fame, yet the illanda of 
by Pliny, represents it as producing tin j and the Portland and Purbeck, which, though now.penitt- 
later, apparently for no better reafon than the fup- fulls, are conftantly called rftlnde, probably in mc- 
poftd retemblance of the name, which is further mory of basing formerly been fuel, (as Thanet on 
£ud to remain with little variation to this day the coaft of Kent alfo is) the fraall i(lands in Pooh 
among the Wellh, who caU it Guith; and perhaps bay, and alfo Portfcy ana Haling, may all compete 
alfo becaufe it is the principal ifland on the fouth for the name of Midis or Idis with more proba- 
coaft, and moft cpnfpieaoua on the map. But bflity than Sillcy or Whght. But of the whole 
Timzus mult have had his information from fea- Portland anfwers beft t£f the dcfeription of Dio- 
men, with whom it is ufual to call every article dorus. 

the produdion of the place where they take it in: The error of placing Midis at the diftance of 

and Diodorus, from later, and apparently better, fix days' fail from Britain need not be wondered 
information, deferibes Idis as the port to which at in Timzus, a Sicilian Greek, who wrote of this 
the tin was brought from the place of its produc- trade when it was in its infancy. Perhaps the au- 
tion in order to he flapped.—Idis was feparated thor of hu information underttood it to be fix days’ 
from the mam by a channel fordable at low water 1 fad from that part of Britain which was neareft to 
butthe channel-between Wight cad the main has the coat in sit, and that ia the only explanatiou 
a depth of above thirty fathom where it is which can make it apply tp any inland conneded 
roweft at Hurd caftlc, and, where it is (Halloweft with Britain, of indeed to any ifland whatever; 
between Beauty river in Hamp*ihire and Gurnard 1 
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the Mediterranean and Red feas. The univerf.il ufe of the Greek lan¬ 
guage among the fupenor people of almoft every part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coaft, as far weft as Sicily on the one hand and Cyrenaica on 
the other, alfo contributed to give the merchants of Alexandria a very 
great advantage over the Phoenicians m every port thioughout thofe 
rich and extenfive tratts of coaft. Thefe gi-eat difcouragements, co¬ 
operating with the infults of the loldiers placed among them by Anti- 
gonus, mull have compelled many of the merchants, manufatturers, 
and other inhabitants, of Tyre and the neighbouring towns, to lcmove 
their families, their capitals, and as much as poflible of their commerce, 
to Caithage, where they could enjoy liberty among a free people of kin¬ 
dred manners and fpeech. Such an acceflion of wealthy and mduftnous 
inhabitants was fufficient to lade Carthage m the fcalc of commercial 
profperity and naval fuperiority beyond any degree of competition 
wlncli could be attempted (except in the one hianch of trade vutli Ara¬ 
bia) by the new-eftabliftied port of Alexandria, by Syrucute, by Co¬ 
rinth, or by any other port m the Meditcri anean fca. And this reafon- 
ing, highly probable from the natural confequence of known hiftonc 
events, receives clear confirmation from the pofitive and unqueftion- 
able teftimony of Polybius, who repeatedly informs us that the Caitlia- 
ginians were at this time the acknowleged fovereigns of the fea, and m 
every refpett at the zenith of their profperity. 

28c—At this time the invafion of Italy by Pyrrhus, a valiant and 
turbulent kmg of Epirus, obliged the Romans to court the friend/lup 
of the Carthaginians, to fecure their powerful afiiftance, if neceflary, 
agamft the raoft formidable enemy they had ever encountered. A third 
treaty between the two republics was accordingly concluded, wherein 
they com ratted, that each ftiould aflift the other, if invaded , the flnps 
in either cafe to be furmfhed by the Carthaginians, and the troops to 
be paid by the ftate requiring their afiiftance. | Po/yb L 111, c. 25 J 

271—When the Carthaginians, by an unremitting attention to com¬ 
merce, had raifed themfelves, with the general good will of the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, to a height of wealth and piol'penty, which Appian 
compares to the empire of the Macedonians for power, and to that of 
the Perfians for opulence, the Romans, by an equally-unremitung at¬ 
tention to war and plunder, had now extended their dominion over al¬ 
moft all the penmfular part of Italy , and their ambition now alpired 
to the empire of the world. 

A band of Campanian banditti had treacherouily got into the city of 
Mcftima in Sicily, where they murdered the citizens, raviflied their 
wives, and feized their property. They afterwards infefted the Cartha¬ 
ginian and Grecian colonies in Sicily with frequent plundering excur- 
lions, wherein they were afiifted by a fimilar gang of ruffians, who, by 
a fimilar villany, had feized on Rhegiuin upon the oppofite lide of the 

Vol. I. M 
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ffrait in Italy, till they were exterminated by the Romans, who were at 
that time delirovs of (bowing to the world their great abhorrence of 
treachery. » 

The Campanian robbers of Maflana, who afTumed the name of Ma- 
mertini (Warriors, or fons of Mars) were thereupon obliged to furrend- 
er their citadel to a Carthaginian garrifon. Some of them, however, 
who were difcontented with this meafure, applied to the Romans for af- 
fiftance i and in favour of allies, fo worthy of their protection, the Ro¬ 
mans, who were exceedingly glad of any pretence for interfering in the 
affairs of Sicily, engage*! in a war againft the Carthaginians and Syra¬ 
cusans ; but they foon concluded a feparate peace with the later, that 
they might have only one enemy to contend wffh. 

264—In order to tranfpcyrt their army to Sicily, the Romans b&rrow- 
ed veflels from the Tarentines, Eleates, Locrians, and Neapolitans; for 
their republic did not poflefs a (ingle veflel of any kind, even for fo trif¬ 
ling a navigation as to ferry their troops over the ftrait of Meflana *. 

At the beginning of the war the Carthaginians, who were abfolute 
mailers of the fea, diftrefled the whole coaft of Italy with praedatory in- 
curfions, while their own country, inacceflible to the Romans, almoft 
enjoyed the comfort^pf peace." The Romans therefor refolved to efta- 
blilh a naval force, though they had neither (hip-carpenters to buifcl, 
nor feamen to man, a fleet: and this is one of many mftances of the 
perfevcring intrepidity and refolution by which they obtained the em¬ 
pire of the world. In palling the Strait of Meflana they had got poflef- 
fion of a Carthaginian quinquerernes, which was (tranded. In imitation 
of this veflel their carpenters conftruded 100 quinqueremes ; and they al- 
fo built 20 trirernes t of which kind they had already feen fome in Italy. 
This fleet, if Pliny [ Hift . nat. L. xvi, c. 39] was truely informed, was 
ready for CH in fixty days, reckoning from the time of cutting down the 
trees f. 

260—The firft naval efiay of the Romans, as might be expeded, was 

* The ten Roman Ihipi of war at Tartntum a that fuch difpatch was fcarcely credible. We 
few yean before this time, and alfo the Roman mull remember, that Polybius received the mate* 
duumviri novales, or lords qf the admiralty, in an rials for the early part of his hiftory from the Ro- 
earlier age, muft vanifli befbie this unqueftionable mans ; and indeed he remarks £2.. i, c. 64] from bit 
truth, which is esprefsly, formally, and repeatedly, own observation, thabghe Romans though much 
affirmed by Polybius, one of the belt informed and more powerful after the deftruftion of Carthage, 
mod impartial writers of antiquity. [£. i, c. so.] could lit out no fuch fleets in his time. 

t Floras [Z. ii,e. 2] feels this maiveloui difpatch When the experience of almoft fix eentunes, 
rather too flrong aa embellifhment, even for his and the colledlcd fcience of the whole wellern 
flond hiftory, andfeems defirous to efcape from the world, had greatly improved the Roman marine, 
absurdity under the Ihelter of a miraculous meta- fevers! years were employed in getting ready a fleet 
snorph&ns of trees into (hips. Polybius (ays no* againft the Britilh emperor Cartufiut. And tint 
thing of the time employed in getting ready this unqueftionable h& renders fuch wonderful difpatch 
firft of the Roman fleets: but, when he tells us in the very infancy of the Roman navigation ut- 
rz. i» (. *8} that another fleet built by the Romans, terly incredible to every perfon who chafes to ex- 
after their carpenters had got fix years* experience, amine what he reads, 
was ready for fea in three months, he remarks, 4 
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unfortunate. Seventeen fhips were blocked up in the harbour of Lipara 
by the Carthaginians, whereupon the Roman Tailors fled to the land, and 
left their conful and their (hips a prey to the enemy. Soon after fifty 
Carthaginian {hip® unexpectedly found themfelves in the midft of the 
whole Roman fleet, and a confiderable part of them were taken. The 
next engagement was a general one, wherein the Romans were for the 
firft time to have a fair trial of their valour upon an unknown element. 
The anxiety, infeparable from the novelty of the danger, put their in¬ 
vention on the rack to difcover fome means of making up for the great 
fuperiority of their enemies in the conftrudion of their (hips, their ma¬ 
rine difcipline, and naval tadics. The mind, unfettered by precedents, 
often ftrik.es out new thoughts, which the experienced veterans do not 
venture to conceive, but endeavour to conceal the fterility of their own 
brains under an affeded contempt of the untaught genius of others. So 
it happened with the Carthaginian lords of the fea: they laughed to 
fcom the grapling crows and boarding ftages eredted upon the clumfy 
(hips of the Roman landfmen, and the natural confequence of defpifing 
an enemy necefiarily followed. They were defeated by Duilius, a com¬ 
mander ignorant of the fea, whofe name is immortalized by the adion, 
while that of the inventor of the crows, which effeded the vidory, is 
unknown*. [. Polyb . L. i, cc. 21-23.] 

In the courfe of this war the Romans, notwithftanding the vaft infe¬ 
riority of their veflels and of their feamanihip, which fubjeded them to 
prodigious lofles by ftorms f, as well as by battles, were feveral times 
vidorious at fea j and by the general fuperiority of their military dif- 
cipline they got pofleflion of the greateft part of the Carthaginian ter¬ 
ritory in Sicily. They even carried the war into Africa (a°. 256), where 
the favage and arrogant conful Regulus, after ravaging the country al- 
moft to the gates of Carthage, was made prifoner; an event, which has 
furniftied a foundation for ample fiditious embellifhments. A remark¬ 
ably fwift galley, having got aground in the night, fell into the hands of 
the Romans, who, by means of her, got pofleflion of another very faft-go- 
ing vefiel, which had repeatedly run through the Roman fleet in defiance. 
The Roman treafury was now exhaufted; but the citizens at their own ex¬ 
pen fe furniflied two hundred quinqueremes , built in exad imitation of the 
two fwift CarthagUHan veflels (a 0 . 242): and with them the Romans, now 
confiderably improved in nautical knowlege, gained a complete vidory 

* Grappling irons, invented by Nicias, were ed, through the ob dilute ignorance of the confuls, 
ufed by the Athenians in their engagements with who dcfpifed the advice of their pilots. Another 
the Syracufians 413 years before Chnft. But the dorm made a total deftrudhon of the Roman fleet, 
Romans cannot be luppofed to have known any leaving not fo much as a plank of it unbroken. _ 
thing of that invention. The Carthaginian fleet, which was at fea at the ’ 

•f fn one dorm 384 of their fliipa were wrecked fame time, got into a good harbour, and was per- 
or foundered, and almoft every foul onboard-pen^. fe&ly fafe. 

. . M a 
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over tie Carthaginians, who were obliged to fue for peace, Which they 
obtained on the hard terms of refigning all their territory in Sicily and 
the iflands on the north fide of it, and paying to the Romans three thou¬ 
sand two hundred Euboic talents, wnicn contained as much filver as 
would make fix hundred and twenty thoufand pounds of modern Britilh 
filver money. And fuch, notwithstanding the acknowleged fuperior ta¬ 
lents of the Carthaginian commanders by land as well as by fea, was the 
end of the Sicilian war, called by later writers the firft Punic war. 

At this time the modius (a finall fraction more than a peck) of com 
(far) was fold at Rome for an as, which then contained two ounces of 
brafs. The fame money might purchafe a congius (7£ pints) of wine, 
thirty pondo of dried figs, ten pondo of oil, or twelve pondo of butcher 
meat. [Parro, ap Plin. Hi/l. vat. L. xviii, c. 3.] N. B. The pondo isforac- 

what lefs than our pound troye If fuch were the prices in the time of 

an exhaufting war, what might they have been, had the Romans ever 
been at peace ? 

Immediately after the peace the Carthaginians experienced the dread¬ 
ful confequences of milting their arms (agreeable to the erroneous max¬ 
ims of their Tyrian anceftors) almoll entirely in the hands of mercena¬ 
ries. Thofe foldiers, who had no regard for Carthage, offended at fome 
imprudent, or inevitable, delay in discharging their pay, took advantage 
of the reduced Hate of the republic, and drew in almoft all the neigh¬ 
bouring Hates of Africa to affift them to ruin Carthage. The dreadful 
atrocities of this war, which are unparalleled in the hiftory of human 
crimes and calamities, were at lall terminated (a*. 238) by the condud of 
Amilcar. 

During this war Italian merchants fupplied Carthage with necefiaries, 
by permiffion of the Romans, who prohibited them from carrying any 
to the revolted mercenaries. 

The Sardinians had taken the opportunity of the troubles of Carthage 
to (hake off their dependence upon that republic j and the Romans, 
though for fome time they had (hewn an appearance of adhering with 
the ftrideft honour to the treaty of peace, made themfelves matters of 
the noble ifland of Sardinia in a manner, which even Livy [L. xxi, c. 1] 
acknowleges to be fraudulent, and Polybius [L. iii, c. 28] execrates 
with the warm refentment, which an honeft man fe# at the perpetra¬ 
tion of a bafe fraud. Not contented with robbing the Carthaginians 
of the ifland, they even prefumed fo far. on their diftreffed fituation as 
to extort twelve hundred talents in name of re-imburfement for the ex- 
penfe of the robbery. 

About this time a banker (»y««£/rw) of Sicyon, a city of Peloponnefus, 
is mentioned by Plutarch in his Life of Amt us. His bufinefs feems to 
have confifted in exchanging one fpeeWo^money for another. 

240—Aradus, or Arvad, was a fmall rock\ifland, which the Sidoniafls 
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bad occupied in former ages. It became a little independent kingdom 
or community of merchants and feamen; and it was fo populous, that 
the houfes covered the whole of the rock, and were raifed aloft in the 
air to the height of feveral {lories, each a leparate habitation. About 
this time, in confideration of afliftance given to Seleucus Callinicus king 
of Syria, they got an affurance from him, that he would never attempt 
to force any perfon from them who Ihould take refuge in their city, in 
conifequence of which much treafure was poured in upon them by weal¬ 
thy criminals flying from juftice, as we learn from Strabo. [L. xvii, p. 
1094.] He alfo remarks, what is much more to their honour, that, be¬ 
ing merchants and navigators, they never concerned themfelves with pi¬ 
racy, like their neighbours the Cilicians. 

At this time Ptolemy Euergetes was king of Egypt. He imitated his 
father and grandfather in their attention to'the commerce and profperity 
of the country, and in their tafte for literature and collecting books, 
which he ufed to procure at a vaft expenfe from all countries, in order 
to be tranfcribed for his library. Having borrowed the works of So¬ 
phocles, Euripides, and iEfchylus, from the Athenians, with whom he 
depofited fifteen talents (£2,906 : 5 fterling) as a fecurity for their fafe 
return, he fent them, inftead of the old books, new copies of them mag¬ 
nificently executed, and at the fame time requefted their acceptance of 
the fifteen talents. Such was the premium which he gave tor the loan 
of three books *. 

Euergetes was fo happy as to have his library under the care of Era- 


* Varro, as quoted by Pliny, fays, that the moil 
valuable and important art of making paper from 
an aquatic plant, produced in the lower part of 
Egypt, was not invented till after the foundation 
ofAlexandna; and he afcribes the invention of 
parchment or vellum for writing upon to an emula¬ 
tion between Ptolemy andEumenes king of Perga- 
mua about their libraries, the former of whom hav¬ 
ing invidioufly prohibited the exportation of paper, 
the later had recourse to the ikini of animals as a 
fubftitute For it. 

Pli.,y, not fatisfied with the sera affigned to the 
invention of paper by Varro, quotes an hiftorian 
called Hemina for a ftory of Tome paper books 
found (181 years before Chrift) in a coffin with 
the body of King NumdPrherem they had lain un- 
corrupted 535 years, as he reckons, thereby adding 
about half a century to the Roman chronology of 
later times. According to Hertuna thofe books 
contained the philofophy of Pythagoras, (who 
jhvnfbed clout two centuriet after the fuppofed age of 
Nutna) and they were burnt by the prsrtor, bicaufc 
the* contained pbHofophy. Pliny then quotes fome 
other authors, wbo reUte the ftory with many va¬ 
riations | and Livy differ* from all of them. FPAn. 
Hift. nett. Z>. xiii, to. t(, ij.— Ltv. Rift. L. 'xl, 


c. 29. J The variations, and the grofe abfurdities, 
prove 1 he whole of them to be bungling hdtiona. 

Thefe are fome of the many inftances of the an- 
tienta falling into graft blunders from not confult- 
ing Herodotus, who would have let them know, 
[I. v, c. 58] that in times, which he thought an- 
tient, both paper and (kins were commonly ufed 
for writing upon. 

A fiflion is often of fome ufe, though gcnetally 
very different from the intention of the contriver of 
it. The fable of Numa’s books demonftrates, that 
Hemina and the other Roman writers quoted by 
Pliny and Livy, were totally ignorant of lnftory, 
and that the Romans of thtir times bad not yet 
determined what duration they lhould aflign to 
their city. It is alto worthy of ohfervation, .that 
Pliny calls Hemina, who could not be above two 
centuries older than htmfelf, a moil antient annal* 
ift (* vetuftiffimus autor annalium’) : and the irme 
Pliny in the preceding chapter talks of manufenpts 
300 years old as monuments of very remote anti¬ 
quity (‘{longinqua monuments’). Do not thele 
ctrcumftanccs afford rather more than a ftrong 
prefumption, that the generally-received pompous 
htftory of the Roman republic for the firft fix ftp- 
pofed centuries is mere romance ? 
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tofthenes, a man of an almoft univerfal genius, of vaft erudition and in¬ 
defatigable induftry. The accuracy of his hiftorical and. chronological 
refearches have entitled him to the appellation of father of chronology. 
But he chiefly excelled in aftronomy and geography; and in His geo¬ 
graphical writings and his maps he followed Pytheas in defc'ribing our 
Britifh iflands; but the moft of the exterior coaft of Europe, from Spain 
northward, was then but very imperfectly known to the greateft geo¬ 
grapher that had ever yet appeared in the world. He obferved the obli¬ 
quity of the ecliptic to be 23 0 , 51', 20"; and from his obfervations on 
the projection of fhadows he calculated the equatorial circumference of 
the earth to be 252,000 ftadia, equal to about 24,990 geographical miles; 
which, being only about 3,390100 much, if we confider the imperfection 
of inftrumencs in his age, muft be allowed to be wonderfully near the 
truth*. From his knowlege of the nature of the globe, he declared 
that the vaft extant of the Atlantic ocean was the only obftacle to the 
navigation between Spain and India by going due weft : the very fame 
idea, which with the help of the compafs fet Chriftopher Columbus on 
the fcheme of fearching for India by the fame courfe f. [Strabo, L. i, p. 
113 et pafftm — Plin. Htft . not. L. ii, c. 18; L. vi, c. 29 et paftm.'] 

Some (hips belonging to Italian merchants had been taken by the 
pirates of Illyria, a country on the eaft fide of the Adriatic fea. It is 
probable that thefe merchants, as well as thofe who had fupplied Car¬ 
thage with neceflaries during the revolt of the mercenaries, were of Etru¬ 
ria or Campania, the later of whom, Polybius [L. iii, c. 91] fays, had 
commerce with almoft every part of the world (Jby which may be under- 
ftood the greateft part of the Mediterranean fea); and, as a confequence 
of their commerce, their towns were handfomer than any others in Italy. 

229—The Romans paid little attention to the complaints of the mer¬ 
chants, a clafs of people, who were in no great eftimation in their eyes, 
till now that they wanted a pretence for making war *hpon the Illyrians. 
They accordingly demanded fatisfadion, which being refufed, they fitted 
out a fleet of two hundred gallies, wherewitK they fubdued the coun¬ 
try. [ Pofyb . L. ii, c. 2. etfeqq.] 

The Carthaginians were compelled by the Roman luft of univerfal 
dominion to deviate from their peaceful commercial fyftem, and in 
emulation of that republic to eftablifti a regular anfcpermknent mili¬ 
tary force, which might oppofe the Romans in their evident defire to 
enflave the world. But the condition of the republics differed widely. 

* Hipparchus, endeavouring to correct Eratof- dia almoft clofe upon Spain* See above, p. 75, 
thehes, added about 25,000 ftadia to his error, where, however, I have not ufed language quite Ut 
Htft- not. L. it, e. if»0 1 ftrong as that of Anftetle, who %«, that fome 

f In this idea, as well as in the meafure pf the philofop^ers thought the Column? of Hercules (iu 
circumference of the globe, he improved very much Spain and Africa ) joined to thofe places which are 
upon the geography of Ariftotle, who contracted near to India, 
the bounda of :he ocean fo much as to reprefent In* 
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The foie bufinefs of the R*8f»ns was war : by war they could not ori¬ 
ginally Ibfe any thing ; and by war they had acquired every thing they 
poflefled. By a *#uccefsftft war the Carthaginians could fcarcely gain 
any thing, their *!tfde mull be diftrefled, and the attention of their 
people drawn off from its proper objeC: and from an unfuccefsful war 
they might dread abfolute ruin. Inftigated however by refentment 
againfl Romef and goaded on by the eagernefs of the generals, whom 
the late wars had formed to military Science, and raifed to power and 
popularity, the Carthaginian fenate refolved, that their fhips, inftead of 
Carrying goods to Spain for fale, fhould transport an army to that coun¬ 
try to effedt the conqueft of it. The intention of the fenate, or, to 
Ipeak more correCly, of Amilcar their general, was to get potfeffion of 
the rich mines and other wealth of Spain, in order to recruit and fupr 
port the armies neceffary to carry on the conteft with the Romans, and 
to make amehds for the lofs of Sicily, out of which the Romans had 
beaten them, and Sardinia, which they had treacheroufly robbed them 
of. 

Amilcar, after having reduced a great part of Spain to the Cartha¬ 
ginian yoke, fell in battle, and was fucceeded in the command by his 
fon-in-law Afdrubal, who immediately built a new capital city, which, 
perhaps from the refemblance of its fituation and its harbour, obtained 
the name of New Carthage, or Carthagena. This general is accufed of 
corrupting the morals of the Carthaginians by introducing bribery 
among them : [C. Nep. Vit. Hamdc. c. 3] and he was fufpeCed of a de- 
fign to make himfelf fovereign of Spain. When he had commanded 
eight years, and greatly extended the dominion of Carthage in Spain, 
he was murdered by a Gaul, whom he had offended (a". 222). The 
fupreme command was then conferred upon Hannibal, the fon of Amil¬ 
car, the greateft general that ever was oppofed to the Romans, and who 
never for a moment loft fight of his father’s injun&ion, to keep up an 
invincible enmity to Rome, and to make it the bufinefs of his life. 

The Carthaginians had now aflumed the chara&er of a warlike na¬ 
tion. A great part of the citizens had exchanged agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and commercial purfuits, for a military life. The gradual ac- 
quifition of weakh by patient induftry appeared contemptible, when 
compared with the feizure of it by war and plunder. The people be¬ 
came intoxicated by conqueft; their judgement was perverted, and their 
avarice excited, by the example of the Romans, whom they faw profper- 
ifig by a perpetual violation of juftice. The national virtue was relax¬ 
ed ; and the military fucceffes, which filled the city with exultation, laid 
the foundation of its ruin. 

The Romans, who thought all acquifirions of territory by other na¬ 
tions eri^daChments upon what they already confidered as their own, 
could not fail to look upon the warlike progrefs of the Carthaginians 
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With an evil eye: but being at prefent thf ,^Btt fed with an' invafion from 
the Gauls, the defeendents of their -atrfient conquerors, they were 
obliged to difleinble, and to propofe a treaty; wherwy-the river I betas 
m the north-eaft part of Spam was agreed to be %Ra frontier of^ht 
Carthaginian territories, exempting however from their dominion the 
city of Saguntum which being on the Carthaginian fide of that river, 
would eafily furmfli either of the parties with a pretence^for war, when 
they fliould find it convenient to* damage in it. 

About this time, we are told, a law was pafled at Rome, prohibiting 
the fenaforf^filftn being owners of any vefiels exceeding the burthen of 
300 amphoi#^about 2,000 gallons). Such boats were thought fuAn¬ 
cient to bring home the produce of their farms: and all kind of trade 
was thought unbecoming the higher ranks. Many of the fenators how¬ 
ever allowed their avarice fo far to get the better of their pride, that 
they wifhed to partake rif the profits of trade, and were much enraged 
at the promoters oFlhcwW. ’ [Ijv. Hijl. L. xxi, c. 63.] Hence it ap¬ 
pears, that fome trade was now carried on b\ the Romans, but that the 
exercife of it was rather disputable; a clear pi oof that the Roman 
trade was on a very trifling feale. 

The didm&ion between foldicrs and feamen was another proof of the 
low eftimarion in which commerce was held among tho Romans. While 
the military fervice was the road to every preferment, feamen were de- 
fpifed, and drawn from the meaneft clafs of the populace, confifling of 
men whofe whole property did not amount to 400 Grecian drachma?, 
(about £y : 10 fterltng) and who were therefor iuppofednot fufficiently 
interefted m the profperity of the commonwealth to be intiu ed wii 1 
arms. [Polvb. L.x\, c. 17.] The fame notions were retained in the 
moil flounihing ages of Rome, as we (hall have occafion to obferve in 
due time. How widely different from Tyre and Carthage, where na¬ 
vigators and feamen were held m deferved eileem ! 

About this time a great earthquake threw down the famous coloflus 
of Rhodes, and deftroyed the naval arienals, with a great part of the 
city. The general good will of the other flates of Grecian origin, with 
all of whom the Rhodians were conneded m the friendly band <>f Com¬ 
mercial mtercouife, turned this accident much to che|r adxfrntage : for 
the Grecian kings and dates of Europe, Afia, and Egypt, drove who 
fhould be mod libeial m contributing corn and other provifions, flaps, 
timber, and naval dores, and aifo money to a great amount, for repair¬ 
ing their damages, and particularly for renewing their colofius *. Oft 
this occafion Hiero, king of Syracufe, and fome other princes, moreover 
exempted the Rhodians from pacing any duties in their portif And 

* The Rhodians, prolnbly thinking the coloflus funds, defined for that purpofie by s6e libeTjhiy 
an idle expenfe, not the oratle of Delphi to pio- of thur friends, to other ufes. 
hibit the reftoration of it, and applied the ample 4 
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thus a calamity, encouraged the neighbouring Hates 

to complete the rain ofa turbulent and warlike community, was the 
jfNAMQt of raifing^je Rhodians to greater profperity, than they had ever 
before: gpftI we find them immediately after this event the pre¬ 
dominant power in the eaftern part of the Mediterranean. [Polyh. L. 
v, cc. 88 ei jeqq.'] 

Ptolemy ||^getes, king of Egypt, m the later part of his reign 
over-ran a great part of the Macedcgj^n empire in Afia, and on his le- 
turn fhbdued many African tribes Ip the neighbourhood, of Egypt. Of 
this expedition he is himfelf almoft the only hiftoriaa,i^i^gjipfcribed 
^pompous narrative of his conquetts upon a marble g«k& -dedicated to 
Mars, which was remaining at Aduli on the coafi of tbefleid fea in the 
fixth century, when Cofmas lndicopleuftes copied the infcription, which 
has thereby come down to us. The only notice concerning commerce, 
to be found in it, is, that, having by his flee^ reduced fame tribes of the 
Arabs on the eaft fide of the Red fea *, he .^jjprgpkthem to guard the 
roads from robbers and the feas from pirates. 

Byzantium (afterwards called Conftantinople) was a city founded by 
a Grecian colony on the European fide of the ftrait, which feparates 
Europe from Afia. The Byzantines imported from the countries lying 
*£$ptmd the Pontus, or Euxine fea, Saves, hides, falted provifions, honey, 
wax* and corn, which, with vaft quantities of tunnies caught and cured 
by themfelves, they exported to every part of Greece. Their territory 
was very fertile, but very fmall; and they found it neceflary to pur- 
chafe the friend (hip, or rather the forbearance, of their neighbours by 
a heavy annual tribute of eighty talents (£1 5,500 fterlmg). Unable or 
unwilling to raife fo large a fum among themfelves, and being abfolute 
matters of the ttrait, not only by its fmall breadth of half a mile, but 
alfo by the nature of the current, which fets in upon their Ihore, and 
forces every veffel clofe under their walls, they thought of renewing an 
impott, fo«J0##Iy exuded by the Athenians, when they were matters of 
Byzantium* in the time of Alcibiades ; and they accordingly compelled 
all Grangers, whom they perhaps confidered as interlopers, to pay a toll 
to pafs into the Euxine (a 0 . 219). The trade mutt have 
been veryfefBeat^deed, if a moderate fum from each Ihip belonging to 
ftrangers fcould equal to fuch a fublidy ; or the fum extorted from 
each veflel mutt have been intolerably great. 

*£\3The later Xeems to have been the cafe ; for, though a fimilar demand 
jilcomplied by the moil powerful of the maritime and commercial 


r 'fB»* 

* he fubdued the whole coaft from were independent, when Ptolemy Philometor wa* 

Leake Item! to Sahara. It may beprefumtd, that king of Egypt; and Diodorus Siculus, a later 
he dota fol kjjplude the opulent and commercial author, adds [L, hi, § 47] that they had pre- 
nattm>$$fgjBij|iMpaaa in the number of lua con- ferved that happinefa unimpaired during many age*. 
ejucfts t a» wefcMwrftoHi AgatUrchidw, that they 
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nations of modem Europe* the; impo^M^|$p^r ^eomplamed of by 
all the llates who traded to the Euxine. , ,- 1 fte I Rhodians, a» tb^people 
principally aggrieved, (for the Grecian voyages*.»pifcfeitauv- fbpijajo? 
lybius. feldora extended fo far) and as the fijrft madppe power ofi'WQ 
Eaft, after ineffe<flual negotiation, made war upon the Byzantines, lwhi%» 
were foon obliged to allow the paflage of the ftrait to bejree to all na¬ 
tions *. [Potyb. L. iv, cc. 38 et feqq.] 

A kind, of rage for building fhjifs, vaftly exceeding every purpofe of 
utility in enormous bulk and extravagant ornament, infe&ed fome of 
the opulent^MtafP °f this age. One of thefe was Hiero, king of Syra- 
cufe, whom tfer Romans, not yet ready for the redudUoa of his king> 
dom, had detached from his alliance with Carthage, and permitted, to 
pals a long life in a kind of dependent and tributary alliance with them. 
His fubjetfs were thereby almoft exempted from war j and their mer¬ 
cantile induftry, wherein they were perhaps next to the Carthaginians, 
together with the great fertility of the country, made the people, and 
confequently the king, very wealthy. By the alliftance of the famous 
mechanic philofopher Archimedes, Hiero conftru&ed a galley of twenty 
tires of oars, Iheathed with lead, and carrying three mails f, which no 
veflel had hitherto done ; and -Ihe is laid to have had all the accommo¬ 
dations and embellilhments of a palace, together with the fortification# 
and warlike ftores of a callle. Though Ihe was launched before her 
upperworks were built, it was neceflary, in order to get her into the 
water, for Archimedes to invent a machine called a helice, which feem^ 
to have been a large jack-fcrew. 

Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, built two huge Ihips. One of 
them, faid to be intended lor the lea, was 420 feet long, and only 57 
feet broad, fumilhed with two heads and two Herns, whence we may 
fuppofe, that the lower part confifted of two long flat veflels united by 
one deck, like the warlike canoes of the South-lea iflands. She carried 
4,000 oars difpofed in 40 tires. Befides 4,000 rowers, Ihe carried 2,850 
foldiers, and an innumerable mob of cooks, fervants, 8cc. ■? This Ihip 
Could not be launched, owing to her prodigious bulk; and fhe mult 
have remained, a monument of folly, upon the dry land, if a Pbjpni- 

* According to Herodian [X*. Hi] the import keg in Invcrneft-fhire. “patrt can be little rclfon 
ml again caadtcd by the Byzautines in hit own to doubt, that the mart waseut in the celebrated 
time, before their city was deftroyed by the army fir wood extending ^oo ftadia in Brettia or Bru- 
o t Severus. tium, [Sircio, L. vi, p, 400) whence it could be 

4 The learned and judicious Camden has been very eafdy towed acrou the (trait, and along the 
nulled in one place by an error proceeding from (bore to Syracufe } whereas iff tranfpoit fo large* 
the fimilarity of Bptrrm (Brutiura in the fouthern tiee from Britain would fcarccly have been pof- 
extremity of Italy) and Bfirrewas (Britain) to fible. [Britannia, ed. 1607,/. 11 j an4Sfep. 24, 
fuppofe, that the main mail tor H icro’s ftupeudoui where he 11 almoft inclined to give' the to its 
(hip waa carried from Britain: and Speed [Hijlone own native country.] Even a miflake of fuch an 
nf Britain*, p. 9] hat fo far improved upon the author as Camden it entitled Id udlfefc and to a 
idea, as almoft to condefcend upon the very foot candid examination. ' *' .<■* -*’' 1 .'" 

where the tree grew, viz. the banks of Loch Ar. ■ - ' * * 
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eian had uot Uuightthem• v ^jj|dig a canal to bring the water to her *. 
The/otbcrone,-ifH*nded oifty for the river, was about 300 feet long, 
an&above 4j^^fc%rofcd,'< ffftd had alfo a double bottom. But this was 
which it had not even the form, but rather a 
fioatflSg^ iQftrtd, br pleafure palace, conftrutfted upon two very large 
foowSj’probably foch as the coal-barges on the Thames, which was con- 
ceived by iuxvrious idlenefs, and executed by fuperabundant wealth. 

^ a peace had been concluded between Rome and Carthage, it 

waa^titot^the intention of either party to keep it any longer than till it 
fhouid be convenient to renew the war. The Carthaginians were infti- 
gated by revenge* for the unfair advantages taken of them. It was a 
maxim of the Romans never to be truely at peace with any nation, who 
did not become fubjeft to them, even though poor ; and of all nations 
the Carthaginians could belt pay for the labour of deftroying them. 
The Romans, in fhort, were a people, whom it was neceffary to extermi¬ 
nate, or to fubmit to. But this alternative, the only one they allowed 
to the nations of the earth, though fo evident to every attentive reader 
of hiftory, does not appear to have been lufficiently attended to by any 
of the nations of antiquity, nor even by any individual whole name is 
recorded m hiftory, except the great Carthaginian general Amilcar, and 
his- fen, the greater Hannibal f. 

Since the conclufion of the firft war with Rome, the armies of Car¬ 
thage had been conftanrly exercifed for above twenty years in all the 
.duties and hardlhips of war ; and were in all refpe&s fnperior to tbofe 
of Rome. Their dominions at this time extended along the fhores of 
the Mediterranean from the confines of Cyrenaica, fubjed to the kings 
of Egypt, weftward to the Straits, and thence northward almoft to the 
Pyrenaean mountains, and comprehended the iflands between Spain and 
Africa, and thofe between Sicily and Africa. Now therefor Hannibal 
thought it was the proper time to be revenged of the Romans; and hav¬ 
ing taken Sagantum in order to begin the quarrel, he immediately 

* According to the allowance made by General mod 2 20 feet afuruler) a prodigious breadth aloft, 
Melville for the perpendicular height between the to be fupported upon only 57 feet of breadth at 
tires of oars, th< uppermoft row-ports of this to- the water-line. [See above, p 31, Note, and the 
ofmous (h^p could not be kfs than 5 1 feet from plate.] 

the water. But with fueh a height tfic length of Pliny raifes Philopator’a (hip to fifty tins of 
the uppermoft oars, being only J5r feet, allows oars ; and he aferibe* one of forty to his grand- 
nothing either for immeruoo in the water, dr for father PhiUcklphut. But ihe authority of Cal- 
tjie neceffary angle with the furface «f it. It is lixenus and Mofepion, as handed down to u* by 
therefor pretty certain, that the treat number of Athenasue, from whom I have taken the account 
lt»e tires yzs intended merely for idle parade, and of thefe three fhips, appears to be preferable, 
that it yftui effected, as the great length of the (hip f To thefe might be added Heretimu*, who fa- 
wouldAniy permit, by placing them not quite ten gacioufly advifed ius fon Pontius, the general of 
Inches « perpendicular height above each-other, the Samnites, cither to maifacie a Roman army. 
And ,even. with that, height, and the uppermoft who were totally in his power, or gcncroufly to Jet 
oars Kat^Ay dipping in the water, the gunnels, them at liberty , if the ftory were within the h- 
as I find by a drawing made from a fcale, muff suits of authentic hiftory. [Lit/. Hijl. L* ix, e. 3.3 
ha\c been about 38 feet above the water, and al- 
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made bis famous paflage over the Ai^sa^rafbe^lifce « toyrentupoa 
Italy with an army of only twenty thoufaiil foot and* 4 x tlKnifendbarfe 
(a 0 , a 18)j but they were moftly approved v«er«ns, t^ned to war uoder 
three fucceflive great generals. Army after army «£*tbe RouMtei wal 
defeated, and almoft all Italy was delivered from the Romas yoke by 
Hannibal, who if envy had not prevented him from being properly 
fupported from Carthage, would probably, in fpite of the determined 
perleveranee of the Romans, haveeMingiiiftiedtheirpawer^and prevent¬ 
ed their eagles from taking the wide Rights over the world, which they 
did, as foon asthey were delivered from the oppofition of Carthage. 
But in the courfe of fifteen years the vigour of his araiy,he having ab 
moft no refources for recruiting or fupporting it, but what he drew 
from his conquers in Italy, was exhaufted, while that of the^ Romans 
was dayly improving. By the influence of the fame envious fa&ion the 
Carthaginian army in Spain.was left to ftruggle againft the power of the 
Romans and the fluctuating difaflfeCtton of the natives. New Carthage, 
Saguntum, and every other poft in that extenfive country, fell under the 
Roman dominion. Emboldened by thefe fticcefles, the Romans carried the 
'-war into Africa (a 0 .204.), and Hannibal was obliged to abandon Italy in or¬ 
der to defend Carthage* (a*. 203). AtZama that great generalwas defeated 
by the great Roma® general Scipio (a°. 202): and that battle, which, Poly¬ 
bius fays, conferred upon the Romans the fovereignty of the world, com¬ 
pelled the Carthaginians to fue for peace (a°. 201). One of the articles of 
the peace obliged them to pay to the Romans ten thoufend Euboic talents 
(£*,937,500 fterling) in fifty years. But perhaps the moft mortifying 
article was that, which obliged them to reierve only ten triremes, and 
to deliver the reft of their mips of war to the Romans, alL which, to the 
number of five hundred as we are told, Scipio burnt in their fight; a 
conduct not very eafily to be accounted for, (as the Romans might now 
be fuppofed to know the value of fhips) and which feems even to go 
beyond the madnefa of Alexander in burning his own palace at Perfe- 
polis. The Carthaginians are laid to have been in great diftrefa on fee- 
ipg the deftruCtion of their fleet j but they would have had much more 
'«aufe for lamentation, if Scipio had made a more rational ufe of them 
by carrying them home and ftationing them in the ports of Italy. 
Some other articles were contrived by the Romans to afford a fubjed of 
perpetual quarrels between the princes of Africa in dependent alliance 
with them and the Carthaginians, in order to furaifb a pretence for re- 


* If Hanno’t party had been defeated in their 
cuviout obftrufiion* of Hannibal’* meafures, it is 
mote than probable, that the Roman republic 
would hate been extinguifiaed : that portion of the 
inhabitant* of the earth, which ww afterward* ex. 
ultiugly called the Reman •world, infteai of a fit* 
ciety compofed Of one tyrant and many million* of 
Save*, would hate confutated many commuB&fes 


of induftriou* farmer*, mannfa&urer*, merchant!, 
and navigators, conferring mutual benefits upon 
each-other, while they were enriching and polic¬ 
ing the world: rn&ny centuries would have been 
added to the authentic hiftory of aft/re commerce, 
which would have been i&uftrated b/tSc genuine 
record* of the Carthaginian*, and alfo of them 
Phoenician anceftors. 
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easing the war : fe ti*ifrtltgk.treaty of peace was in all refpetfts worfe 
thana total fubjugftrion, fUt 

Suchwas the calamitous termination of the war of Hannibal, which 
kter writer*. Willing to forget the fraudulent declaration of war and 
adual hoftilities of the Romans foon after the firft peace, call the fe- 
cond f Tume war ; a war, which being carried on moftly by land, would 
be quite foreign to tne plan of this work, if any other but the greatcft 
commercial community of the antient world had been engaged in it f: 

At the commencement of Hannibal’s war his brother Mago made 
himfelf mafter of Genua. [Liv. L. xxxviii, c. 46.] This, if I miftake 
not, is the earlieft notice of this famous city, which Strabo, whenever he 
has occafion to mention it, calls the emporium of the Ligurians, and 
which afterwards rofe to fuch diflinguifhed commercial prc-emicnce 
in the middle ages. 

In the Icale of commercial dignity Syracufe might perhaps contend 
with Corinth or Alexandria for the rank next to Carthage. This opu¬ 
lent city, which, during the life of its obfequious king, Hiero, had 
been,fpared by the Romans, was reduced during the war of Hanni¬ 
bal. W-bat is defending of notice in the hi (lory of its (iege, is the de¬ 
fence made by the wonderful abilities of Archimedes, who, himfelf, 
more powerful than an army, baffled every attempt of the Roman fleet 
and army. He daflied their-fhips and moft formidable engines in pieces 
by difcharging from the lofty walls (tones of between 500 and 600 
pounds weight upon them* Some he lifted by their heads, keeping 
their Items dipping in the water, andj after lufpending them for fome 
time, fuddenly let them go, whereby they were filled with water, over- 
fet, or deftroyed. On the band fide he overwhelmed the Roman army 
with (howers of (tones and darts, and feizing the foldiers with hooks, 
hoifted them aloft in the air, as a terror to their aftonifhed companions, 
who were more difmayed by the fcience of this one man than by the 
force of great armies. [Polyb. L. viii, cc. 5 et feqq.\ After a fiege of 
eight months, Syracufe, wafted by plague and famine, and betrayed by 
one ofits own governors, was taken by the Romans (a 0 . 211). Though 
Marcellus, who happened to be a man of fome htpaanity, as well as po¬ 
licy, had given ftridl orders to preferve Archimedes, he was maflacred 
by a foldier, who miftook his box of inftruments for a golden treafure. 

Archimedes did not confine the benefit of his inventions to Sicily: 
the ferew-pump, known by his name, wherein water rifes by defeend- 

* Itwas the third war between the Romans and be t hnt unfortunately we are deprived of the molt 
Carthaginian*. valuable part of htg works, the thirty-lire book*, 

f For the wars of the Carthaginians with the which contained the hiftorv of his own times, of 
Romany I have generally followed Polybius, who which we poflefs only a few detached fragments, 
it much 'j^dtr than atty other writer upon the fub- which are, however, of very great ufe in confining 
v*Jeft now want, and as faithful as a water, receiv- or eon-efting the accounts of later writers, 
ing his materials from the Romans, can polltbly M 1 
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fftg, was contrived by biita for af¬ 

ter the Ifecefs of the Nile. He was? appafroly thlf^f’ft 
the propriety of bahm6ing A tW«^i<yft*W Wd wiM*tA$nh k»ftig*t»y t|ftee 
initfts The combination df pulltfcs is alfc befievicTto' bfe dtHl^iMoh 
of his. Thefe improvements, though the leaft noticed by Hifioriilns, tife 
alone fufficient to immortaftze* his name in corfipierekl Sfid hautical 
biftoty. (See above, p. 98.} He gave a fublime idea" of his^ebtffidcnce 
in the powers of 'mechanics, When’ he faid <0 King Hie'irO; * OWe mc 
* bfit a place to ftand'upon. and l* wilf rettloVe the world.’ Hfs great 
kftbtflegb of affronoirty appeared 'in' the" eonftrij&ibff of a fohere of 
glafs, which by means' q/t machinery exhibited tfie rtiotionYCf the plan¬ 
ets ; and feems by the defcriptrohs of if to have "come Very near to what 
is now called the orrery. (6V. Tupirh'qiidji. L. i.— Cfoudiani Epiglh. to.] 
He coinpofed many geometrical and agronomical works, of which, to 
the great lofs Of feiehce, only a few' are now efctaflf *, " 

203—We are told, that during thefe wars gold was far thefirft time coin¬ 
ed at Rome, which Had hot even any fiver coin till a little before the com¬ 
mencement of the" Sicilian war (a*. 265). The gold coin was called Amply 
aureus (golden), and was nearly of the fame weight With our guinea. The 
filter coins were tho denarius, vi&oriatvs f, a iidtfe/Iertius. The' denarius 
failed for ten ajfes oi brafs, till the Roman govemmeht, being'greatly 
difirCfied for money in the war of Hannibal, gave it the nominal value 
of fixteen aps y whereby they defrauded their creditors of fix in every 
fixteen. But the pay was mil iflued at the old currency to the army, 
whom they "did not dare to bffand. [P/in, Hifi. nat. L. ixxiii, c. 3.] 
Previous to the introdudlibn of filver coin the current tnohey of the 
Romans was brafs reckoned by the as, which, from containing original¬ 
ly a pound of brafs, was byfeveral ftages of depretiatibri reduced to half 
ah ounce. As Toon as they got acquainted With the Greeks fettled in 
Italy, they reckoned large fums in GrCciart mbiiey of account. 

The long continuance of brafs money, the grofs violation of the pro¬ 
portion between t ht denarius and the as, and the adoption of foreign de¬ 
nominations for large fums, afford a dear demonftration, that 1 hitherto 
*the Romans had fcarcely had any intercourfe with the more enlighten¬ 
ed nations, and that their dealings were on too trilling a fcale to be dig¬ 
nified with the name of commerce. 


*1, The mirror*, wherewith Archimedes is fafd 
to nave burnt the Roman fleet, have tmp'oyed the 
fpecufation* of many of the plulofophers of modern 
time*. The (lory probably fprting from the exag¬ 
geration) which ulnally follows what « in itfelf 
fiirptMfig'Md cxtraurdinarv. Pol} bin* ha* not a 
WorAotrt, though pretty full in hi* defcripnon of 
tte artillery ttf Archimedes > nor even Livy or 
Plutarch, though both rather fond of the matveb 
oin. But they are meiitiomd Di dotua, as quot¬ 
ed by 1'zetzcs, and by Dion, a* quoted byZonaras. 


t According to Pliny the wSoriattu wa* firft 
brought from nlyricom, which might thus be fup. 
pofed to have paid a balance in trade to the 
merchants of Italy. 

The frequent variation* in the value of the Ro¬ 
man money form a very intricate, and a iftoft an- 
fetisfaftory, ftudy. The beft guide to it i» pro¬ 
bably the elaborate work of Dr. Athuthnot, en¬ 
titled Tail** *>f ancient coin*, weight*, and met* 
Jurct, 

4 
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.. 2QO to i 49—TheRonc&myjft longer apprehending any oppofition from 
Carfliage, fet no bounds to^Bpr ambition, cruelty, and contempt of na¬ 
tional They inttt^reo in the moft infoleqt and arbitrary manner 

in, the amirs of aii nattons, and took upon them to regulate, or ratljer to 
vertj, the fupceffionpf kings, Perfcus king of Macedonia, Antiochus king 
or Syri$* and a multitude of fmaller kings and dates, including all the Gal¬ 
lic part of,Italy and alrooft the whole peninfula of Spain, were fubje&ed 
to th^ dominion of Rome. Antiochus, and feveral others of the Afiatic 
princes, were permitted to retain a nominal royalty. But they were 
merely deputed magiftrates, effe&ually deprived of fovereign power, and 
particularly of their naval force : and, after a Hi ding in the tedudlion of 
their neighbours, wherein they gratified their refentments without con- 
fidering that they were thereby accelerating their own deftrudhon, they 
were dripped of their tolerated fhadow of power, and had only the com¬ 
fort, which, according to the fable, Polyphemus promifed to Ulyfies, of 
being lad devoured. Such is the brief liidory of the Romans for about 
half a century, as colleded from their own writers and the romamzed 
Greeks.—What would it be, if the hidorians of other nations were alfo 
extant to tell the tale ? 

According to Appian, the commerce of the Carthaginians began to 
fpring up with renewed vigour almod immediately after the conclufion 
of the difaftrous war with Rome, notwithdanding their lofs of territory, 
the deftru&ion of their warlike fhips, and the heavy burthen of two 
hundred talents paid every year to the Romans. A clear proof, that 
commerce needs not the fupport of power or of laws to bind markets to 
it, and that the mercantile fpirit of Carthage was capable of riling fu- 
perior to every difficulty. And fuch is the vigorous nature of a judici- 
oufly-condudted trade, that they would have lurmounted all their hard- 
ihips, and long continued to flourilh, had it been podible for any mer¬ 
cantile nation to flourilh within the grafp of Rome. 

About 170—-Secure as yet beyond the farthefl reach of Roman inva- 
fion, commerce flourilhed in tranquillity among the inhabitants of the 
fouth coad of Arabia *. We are indebted to Agatharchides, an author 
who flourilhed in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor, for a fplendid and 
intereding defenption of their commercial profperity, and of their trade 
with India and other oriental countries^which I give, as nearly as a 
trandated abridgement can be, in hisownwords. 

The Sabaeans, who poflefs the fouthern extremity of Arabia, are the 

* It does not appear that the Roman* ever of this land of frankmcenfe and perfumes. 
made any conGderable or lafting acquifitions in the L. vi, c a 8— Straii, L. xvi, p. 1128,3 The com- 
fouth part of Arabia. When Pliny was employ- plete conqucft of Arabia, and particularly the de¬ 
ed upon his Natural hiftory (about the 75th year ilru&ion of the noble commacial city of Arabia 
of the Chriftmn asra) no Roman general had ever Felix, has been afcribed to Trajan, but cvntiaty ta 
Ifd an army ’into Arabia, except ALlhis Callus, authority. 

„ whofe fartheft progress was two day’s journey ihort 
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greateft of the Arabian nations* and enjoy^yery kind of felicity. - Their 
herds of cat tie are innumerable. Their fjpbtry produces* in the moft 
luxuriant abundance, siyrh, frankincenfe, balfam, cinnamon, ahA^Stfia. 
They have alfo an odoriferous fruit, called in their own languagtBaVym- 
na, and a fragrant incenfe, by which the vigour of the body is reftor^ 
The whole country abounds with every thing delightful; and the very 
ocean is perfumed by the fragrance of their (pices and odours *. 

Near the main land there are fome iflands, where their Veflels are fta- 
tioned. Moft of them trade to the port, which Alexander eftablilhed at 
the mouth of the Indus f; and many alfo trade to Perfia, Carmania, 
and'all other parts of the adjoining continent. Their coafting trade is 
partly conduced upon large rafts J, by which they bring in the larymna 
and other aromatic fruits from diftant parts of the country : and they 
alfo ufe boats made of leather. 

No people in the world have acquired greater opulence by commerce 
than the Sabseans, and Gerrhaeans : for, being in pofleffion of the car¬ 
rying trade between the eaft and weft parts of the world (' Alia and 
Europe’) they command the commerce of both. They convey their 
pretious merchandize by land carriage || as far as Syria and Mesopota¬ 
mia : they have filled the dominions of Ptolemy with gold ; and they 
have provided the moft profitable employment, and a thoufend other 
advantages, to the induftry of the Phoenicians. They have alfo eftablifh- 
ed feveral colonies in other countries §. 

Thus enriched by their profperous commerce, they are profufe in 
their expenfes for ornamental plate, and admirable fculptures, a variety 
of cups and vafes of gold and filver, and furaptuous beds and tripods. 
The columns of their houfes are covered with gold, or made entirely of 
filver ; and even the doors and cielings are adorned with gold, filver, 
ivory, gems, and pretious Hones. In fhort, whatever is to be feen of 
rich or elegant furniture, difperfed in other countries, is here aflembled 
in the greateft abundance and variety in the magnificent houfes of the 
Sabaeans, many of whom rival kings in their expenditure. 

.It is happy for thefe opulent people, that they are far removed from 


•* Agatharcbides probably vifited tins delightful 
country. He u quite in raptures in his defec¬ 
tion of the luxuries produced m it. His deferip- 
tion feems to have fuggefted to Milton the follow¬ 
ing beautiful fimile. 

* As when to them who fail 

* Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are puft 

•1 Mozambic, off at fea north-eafl winds blow 

* Sabean odours from the fpicy fhore 

* Of Araby the Bleft : with luch delay 

< Well pleak*d they flack their courfe, and many 

* a league, 

* Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old Ocean 

• fmiles.* 


t See Jfrrian, L. vi. Diodorus Siculus calls 
the port Potana. 

$ Strabo, [ L.xy\, p. 1114] alfo notices the 
carnage by rafts (‘ r&fimt’) among the iflands in 
the Straits. 

|| Strabo, [£. xvi, p. 1127} compares the great 
multitude of men and camels in a caravan, travel¬ 
ing fecurely fioin done to Hone acrofs the defert, 
to an army. 

$ A curious and interelting inltance of their co¬ 
lonisation, confirming the account of Agbtharchi- 
dcs, will be given from the Periplus of the Eryth¬ 
raean fea. fTee below at A. D. 73. * 
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thofe fovereigns, who constantly keep on foot great armies i*eady to in¬ 
vade every country ; or, inilfed of being the principals, and having the 
command of the commerce between the eaftern and weftem worlds, 
they wpuld foon be reduced to the condition of agents, and be compell- 
to conduct the trade for the emolument of others, [dgatbarchides, 
L. v, cc. 50, 51, ap. Pbotii Bibl, —See alfo Diod. Sic. L. ui, § 46, 47— 
Strabo, L. xvi, p. 1124.] 

This defcription of the happy condition of the Sabaeans, which is 
much more copious than thofe ufually given by antient writers upon 
fimilar fubjeds (and it is even prolix in fome parts of the original) does 
not appear to give any fupport to the fuppofition of an adive trade from 
Egypt to India. Surely an author, who was in the fervice of the king 
of Egypt, would not have negleded to mention fuch a trade, if it had at 
all exifted, when he particularizes the various countries, to which the 
Sabtean veflels made their voyages. It feems even probable, that the 
Sabaeans .failed to the ports of Egypt, and that it was by the agency and 
duties paid on their trade there, that the merchants of Egypt and their 
fovereign were enriched. And it is certain, that the Sabaeans, and the 
Gerrhaeans, who feem to have been connected with them in commerce, 
enjoyed a monopoly of the commerce with India, and thereby acquired 
the opulence which has ever attended thofe who have obtained the 
command of that univerfally-coveted trade. 

168 —Sulpicius Gallus was the fir ft of the Romans who could fore¬ 
tell an echpie. Previous to a lunar one he made a fpeech to the army, 
aflimng them that it was a natural event, and noway portentous. [JPlin. 
lltft. nat. L. i, c. 12.— Frontini Stratag. L i, c. 12.J 

161—Some years afterwards they got the fir ft fun-dial conftruded for 
the latitude of Rome, after having for about a century had nothing bet¬ 
ter than a dial, made for the latitude of Sicily, to regulate their time. 
A few years after (a 0 . 158) Scipio -Nafica, obferving the defedivenefs of 
die dial in cloudy weather and in the night-time, introduced the clcp- 
fydra, an inftrument for meafuring time by the running of water. 
[Pith, Hift, naU L. vii, c. 40.] 

Such, by the account of one of the beft of their own writers, was the 
tardy progrefs of fcience among the Romans, whom many fuppofe to 
have been at this time a very polifhed and enlightened people. 

149—Fifty years were required to pay up the whole of the tribute 
exuded from Carthage by the Romans. and that tune being now elapf- 
ed, they were defirous of renewing the operations of plunder. With 
that view they had encouraged Mafimfla, a king of Numidia, whom they 
kept in a ftate of dependent alliance, to haiafs the Carthaginians with 
perpetual quarrels, which they carefully prevented from eier being 
fully accommodated, and in which they continually interfered with the 
Vol. I o 
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moft glaring partiality in favour of their tool, Mafinifia *: and at 
length, with fcarcely the fhadow of a pret^fice, they declared war agaihft 
Carthage. , ' 4 ,- 

The Carthaginians, now convinced that war muft be the ruin of com-, 
merce, made great concellions to avert it. They even offered to 
come fubjeds to the Romans. But thofe relentlefs barbarians, whom 
nothing could fatisfy but their deftrudtion, after manygrofs and perfidi¬ 
ous abufes of their patience, had the infolence to propofe as the condi¬ 
tions of peace, (or, more truely fpeaking, Of a precarious temporary for¬ 
bearance) that they fhould give up their city to deftrutftion, abandon 
their maritime fituation, and remove to a new and defencelefs city to 
be built at a diftance from the fea. Such conditions it was impoflible 
for a mercantile people to comply with: and the confequences were 
what the Romans had forefeen, and defired. The Carthaginians were 
driven to defperation, and though previoufly deprived of all their arms 
and engines of defence by a bafe trick of'the Roman confuls, yet, by 
the aftonilhing exertion and perfeverance of all the men, women, and 
bigger children, in the city, they inftantaneoufly provided new arms and 
engines, and made a noble ftand againft their inveterate enemies, whom 
they feveral times defeated with confiderable daughter. When even 
Ihut up within their city by lines drawn acrofs the neck of land behind 
it, when the one harbour was completely blocked up by the Roman 
fleet, and the other was rendered ufelefs by a mole formed with prodi¬ 
gious labour by the enemy, they in a few days created a new harbour, 
and a new fleet of fifty triremes, with which they engaged their ene¬ 
mies. At another time they deftroyed their engines, and put them to 
flight, though armed only with .lighted torches. But it was impoflible 
for an exhaufted and diminiflied community, however courageous, t® 
refill the frelh and vigorous armies of Rome. The city, when it had 
held out four years after the time that the Rom'ans thought they had 
only to take poflefiion of it, was utterly deftroyed ; the inhabitants of 
both fexes and all ages, excepting a few, who were referved for the more 
bitter death of flavery, were butchered ; and Rome triumphed over the 
a£hes of Carthage (a 0 . 146) f. 

Thus, after having for many ages animated and civilized the weftern 
parts of the world by the vaft extent of her commerce, and by her 
fcience* after having eclipfed the moft brilliant period in the hiftory of 

* • Hutc booo foooque regi favebatur.’ Flor. (and he was then romanized) as well as a veiy 
L. ii, e. 15. faithful hrftorian. 

f The account of this war, or rather carnage, The moil genuine remains of the Carthaginian 
it chiefly from Appian, with fome afliftance from people and language now cxifting are fpppofed to 
the fragments of Polybius, who was prefent at the be in Malta. [Sfy/ax, Stephanut, lit. of. BotiarA 
deftru&ion of Carthage, and contributed to it by Channaa, L. i, c. a6.— Purthas, B. vi, p. 916.] 
his advice : for he was a warrior and a confummate Mr. Eton, who has hved at Malta, told me that 
politician in the national-fclfifh. fenfe of tlie word the Maltefe call their language Punic, and he find* 

1 it much akin to the Arabic. 
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Tyt #, her rtiother country, and after having rivaled even in military 
prowefs the haughty Roman republic, whofe foie and unremitting pur- 
#it was the aggrandizement of her dominions by war and conqueft, 
and whom fhe brought to tremble on the brink of deftru&ion, fell the 
rttoft illuftrious of the republics of antiquity. In her fell commerce re¬ 
ceived a wound, under which it languifhed (at lead in the weftern world) 
during many dark centuries of Roman oppreflion, and of fubfequent 
ignorance, brought upon the civilized part of the world by the nations, 
whom Providence in due time raifed up to revenge upon Rome the in¬ 
juries of Carthage, of commerce, and of mankind. 

The Romans, as if determined upon the total abolition of commerce, 
in this feme year alfo deftroyed the mercantile city of Corinth, which 
till now had retained the epithet of wealthy, bellowed upon it fo many 
ages before by the father of Grecian poetry. In confequence of its 
opulence and tafte it had long been the rcpofitory of the moft admired 
productions of Grecian art. But now the moft capital paintings were 
made tables for the Roman fevages to play at dice upon : and fo utter¬ 
ly ignorant was the conful Mummius, that, when a picture of Bachus 
by Anilides, (feid to be the firft painter who reprefented the palfions of 
the foul in his figures) which had been got out of the hands of the 
foldiers by giving them a more convenient table, was bought by Attalus 
king of Pergamus at the price of fix thoufand feftertium, he, aftonilhed 
at the greatnefs of the fum, and concluding that the picture mull pof- 
fefs lome myfterious or magic virtue, refufed to let him have it, and 
lent it to Rome. He gave another fpecimen of his grofs ignorance, 
when he Ihipped the moft capital ftatues of the Grecian fculptors, by 
threatening to make the mailers of the veflels, if they loft any of them, 
find others at their own coll. This importation introduced the firft ru¬ 
diments of tafte for the fine arts among the Romans, who had hitherto 
feen nothing fupenor to the paltry performance of their own imitators 
of the Etrulcan painters and ftatuaries. [Polyb: * ap. Strabo, L. viii, 
p. 584— Vel. Paterc. L. i, c. 13— Phn. Hi'ft. not. L. xxw, c. 4.] 

The few merchants, who were now left alive in the countries liable 
to be infefted by the Romans, fled for refuge from the fword of oppref- 
fion or extermination to the Ihelter of fuperftition. They eftablifhcd 
themfelves at Delos, a fmall llland of the /Egaean fea, which, with every 
perfon and thing in it being under the protection of Apollo, was 
efteemed fo facred, that hitherto it had never been violated either by 
Greeks or foreigners; and it foon became a noted emporium, where 
merchants of various nations met in tranquillity, even when their coun¬ 
tries were engaged in hoftilities. But it is a melancholy confideration, 

* Polybius went from the ruins of Carthage to cities in the weftern world. and he f.tw with fits own 
Obrinth, and thus in a few months witnefled the eye* the profanation of Arillides’i picture by the 
iotal deftruftion of two of the moft ftourittiing dice-players. 

O 2 
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that human cpcati *m farmed tftiimpd. article of &le, of wham 
fonoetimes ton theuftnd’wei'e brought in, or Jhipped off, in oaf day. 
[Strabo, L . x, ^.4444 **v, The trade of Delos, however,, 

had it been for commodities or manufa&urey prepared by induftry, in- 
dead of Hayes procured by the deflations of war, was not capable of 
linking amends to tbe world for that of Corinth, and was a mere no¬ 
thing if compared to the commerce of Carthage. 

The deftru&ion at the fame time of thefe two mercantile republics 
made a complete revolution in the affairs of every part of the world, 
which had any connexion with the Mediterranean fea. General in- 
duftry, plenty, tranquillity, and felicity, no longer blefled the nations ; 
but rapine, want, tumults, and mifery everywhere prevailed. The 
millions of induftrious people, who had been fet to work, in every coun¬ 
try they traded with, by the merchants of Carthage and Corinth, de¬ 
prived of their accuftomed fources of honourable and independent fab- 
lift ence, were compelled to look for other refources, generally difficult 
to be found, often not to be found at all. Thofe who had been bred 
to the fea, no longer employed in carrying on the beneficial intercourfe, 
which binds diftant nations together by the ftrong ties of friendfhip and 
intereft, no longer permitted to be the ufeful fervants, were driven by 
defperation to become the enemies, of mankind in the chara&er of pi¬ 
rates. Neither were the Romans themfelves exempted "from feeling a 
fhare of'the diftrefs they brought upon the world. The fudden accef- 
fion of fo many hundred thoufands of indignant flaves (as in thofe times 
to be a prifoner of war was to be a Have) was a matter of moft formid¬ 
able apprehenlion to the conquerors: for the right of one man to the 
unrequited fervices of another, being founded only tn power, malt of 
neceffity be reverfed the moment the Have becomes fenfibie that the 
balance of power is in his own hands. 

The people of Spain, who perhaps of all others moft feverely fuffered 
by the abolition of the Carthaginian trade, flew to arms under the con¬ 
duit of Viriathus, who for thirteen years {152—140) fupported the in¬ 
dependence of his country, and fhowed the world, that the Roman 
armies could be defeated by inferior numbers fighting for their liberty. 
Tbe Romans at laft fubmitted to acknowledge the great fuperiority of 
his military talents by bribing traitors to murder him (a°. 140). Such, 
and fo difgraceful to his enemies, was the end of this true patriot hero, 
whom Florus, thinking to do him honour, calls the Romulus of Spain, 
but worthy to be compared to the great Hannibal. The army, of 
which he was the foul, after a noble ftruggle, m which even the women 
fought bravely for their liberty, was tranlplanted to Valentia (a 0 . 138), 
where they became a colony of farmers, fubjed to the power of Rome. 
The defperately-brave citizens of Numantia, after difplaying their own 
generofity and Roman perfidy in the moft ftriking colours, and after 
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fending many thonfends of their enemies out of the world before them, 
at iaft reduced their city, and every thing dear to them, together with 
themfefve*, to a heap or afhes (a 0 . 133). Their deftrudtion was effected 
by the fame Scipio, who had completed the ruin^of Carthage, and who, 
for the butchery of two communities, infinitely more valuable than the 
den of robbers from which he fprung, has been the theme of much 
proftituted praife to the writers of fucceeding ages. 

While the Spanifh wars were drawing to a conclufion, feveral infur- 
regions of the flaves broke out in Sicily. Under the command of their 
eletfted king Eunus, or Antiochus, they frequently defeated the Roman 
armies with great (laughter. But all their attempts to emancipate them- 
felves were finally frustrated. In the courfe of fix years many thoufands 
of thofe unfortunate people, and a proportional number of their oppref- 
fors, were llain, before they were finally fupprefled, or exterminated 
(a°. 132). Similar commotions of the flaves took place about this time, 
and afterwards, in Sicily and other countries, and particularly in Delos, 
which has juft been noted as a great flave-marker. 

134 or 133—It was apparently when Scipio pa fled through Gaul in 
going to, or returning from, Spain, that he had fome conferences with 
the merchants of Maffilia, Narbo, and Corbilo, then the principal cities 
of Gaul, wherein he endeavoured to draw from them fome account of 
Britain. But they, knowing that no good could arife to their com¬ 
merce from the interference of the Romans, prudently declined giving 
him any information. We hereby learn from the raoft refpc&able au¬ 
thority, \Polyb . ap> Strab. L, iv, p. 289] that a part, perhaps the greateft 
part, of the Britifli trade was now in the hands of the Gallic merchants, 
and alfo (from this notice of Polybius compared with fubfequent autho¬ 
rities to be produced in their proper time) that it was carried on over 
land by inland navigation and land carriage, for which mode of con¬ 
veyance the large rivers m Gaul are remarkably convenient. The ruin 
of Carthage and the fubje&ion of Gadir to the Romans about feventy 
years before this time, were circumftances exceedingly favourable to the 
commerce of the Gallic merchants *. 

• Polybius in his Hiftory [/.. lii, <■. 57 ] exprefles meaning of the pafTage [ Poijb . L. 111, c. 38] quot- 
an intention of defcribing the ocean beyond the ed by Camden, as appears from the context, is, 
Straits, the British islands with the manner of that, as it was unknown, whether Ethiopia was 
preparing the tin, the Spamih mines, See. in a fc- fnrrounded by the fea on the fonth, or joined to a 
parate work j winch he appears to have accom- foutliern continent j fo that part of Europe lying 
phfhed, as may be inferred from a paflage of (Stra- to the northward of Narbo [Narbonne) and the 
bo, [Z,. ii, p. 163] apparently taken from u, Tanais, was hitherto unexplored. That is to fay, 
wherein Polybius criticizes the accounts of Britain be knew not, whether it had fea to the northward 
by Dicearchus, Eratollhenea, and Pythcas. It is or not. Any other interpretation makes Poly- 
tkua evident, that Polybius has made meution of bius mconfiltcnt with himfclf} for fie not only 
Britain in at leaft two places, which had eftaped knew of the exigence of Britain, which is far to 
the refearch of the mdaftnous Camden, or he the uorthward of Narbo, but he alfo dcatly knew, 
would not have faid, that this part of the world that it was an ifland, and had other iflanda adja- 
was not at all known To that great hiftonan. The cent to it. The 
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130—Velleius Paterculus [Aii.e. i] remarks, that the fir ft Scipio lhewed 
the Romans the way to power, and the fecond, to luxury. But, how¬ 
ever rich the public treafury might be with the fpoils of induftrious na¬ 
tions, individuals were^not yet arrived at any great degree of opulence : 
and the houfes of the greateft of the Roman&at this time, though fub- 
ftantial, were by no means elegant. They were all eclipfed by a houfe 
built by Lepidus about fifty years after, which, in the progrefs of luxury, 
was exceeded in magnificence by above a hundred houfes in thirty-five 
years more. [Pita. L. xvii, c. 1 j Z. xxxvi, c. 15.] 

The marriage portions of women may be reckoned a pretty good 
standard of the genera! wealth of a nation. The fenate of Rome, as a 
mark of their refped for Scipio, then commanding their army in Spain, 
gave his daughter a portion of 1 i,ooo afles (£35 : 10:5) fterling: and 
it was a greater fortune than that of Tatia the daughter of Csefo, whofe 
portion of 10,000 afles (£32 :5: to) was efteemed very great. Megul- 
lia, indeed, greatly exceeded both of them, for (he had 50,000 afles 
(£322 :18 :4), and in confideration of fuch extraordinary wealth flie was 
iumamed the Fortune (‘ Dotata*). [Voter. Max. L. iv, c. 4.] 

The fecond Scipio does not appear to have been luxurious, avari¬ 
cious, nor rich ; for at his death he left only 32 pounds of filver and 2{- 
pounds of gold *; a fmall fortune for one who had commanded at the 
deftrudlion and plunder of the richeft city in the weftern world. [Sext, 
Aurel. Vidor de viris illujlr .] 

About this time the pay of the Roman foldiers was two oboli (about 
2^d) a day, of the centurions four oboli, and of the horfemen a drachma 
or fix oboli (7|d). In the north part of Italy, afterwards called Lom¬ 
bardy, the medimnus (about a bufhel and a half) of wheat was fold for 
four oboli; barley at half that price; and wine was exchanged for bar¬ 
ley, meafure for meafure. Polybius, [L. ii,r. 15*, L. vi, c. 37] to whom 
we are indebted for thefe rates of pay and prices, by remarking the ex¬ 
traordinary cheapnefs in the north" part of Italy, fhows us, that provifions 
were then higher in Rome. But though they had coft there even the 
double of thefe prices, a foldier could ftill purchafe a peck and a half of 
wheat with his day’s pay, which of courfe muft be confidered as very 
high: or, in other words, the Romans paid the deftroycrs of mankind 
at a much higher rate than their feeders. 

The 127th year before the Chriftian aera is diftinguiihed by the laft 
obfervation made by Hipparchus, a Bithynian Greek, who is with rea- 
fon called the prince of aftronomers. He calculated the eclipfes of the 

The overfight of the prince of Britilh geograph- Necoa king of Egypt had dcmonftrated, that the 
crs and antiquaries is kept m countenance by an fouth part of it was furrounded by the ocean.— 
overfight of Polybius himfelf in the very pnflage See above, p. 35. 

quoted; who might have learned from Herodotus * The Roman pound was equal to twelve ounces 
that the circumiavigation of Africa in the reign of of our avoirdupois weight. 
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Ain and the moon for fix hundred years, * as if he had affifted at the 
councils of Nature,* fays Pliny, who adds, that his predictions were ve¬ 
rified by time. He undertook the arduous talk of making a catalogue 
of the ftars, and deferibing the pofition and magnitude of each. He 
atfo wrote feveral aftronomical treatifes; and he was the firfl, who ap¬ 
plied the principles of aftronomy to geography. In his geography he 
often differed’ from Eratofthenes, for which he is reprehended by Stra¬ 
bo. Inftead of correcting the error of Eratofthenes in the circumfer¬ 
ence of the earth, he augmented it by about 25,000 ftadia. Indeed*the 
geographical knowlege of Eratofthenes was fuch, that his calculations 
could not well be corrected without the aid of inftruments of fuperior 
accuracy. [Plin. Hifi. nat. L. ii, cc. 18, 32, 26.— Ptolem. LI. iii, v.] 

118—A Roman colony was fettled at Narbo in Gaul; [Pel. Patera 
L. i, c. 15] whence it has been fuppofed that it was only founded now. 
We have juft feen, from Polybius, that it was a trading town in his 
time, and apparently engaged in the Britifli trade. 

105—Jugurtha king of Numidia, who had learned the arts of war 
and perfidy in the camp of the Romans at Numantia, was now con¬ 
quered by them after a refiftance of about feven years. 3,700 pounds 
of gold, 5,775 pounds of filver in bars, and a great quantity in coin, 
conftituted part of the plunder carried to Rome. Numidia muft have 
been a very opulent country to afford fo much wealth, after being drain¬ 
ed by the war, and by very great bribes profufely fcattcred among the 
Romans and Mauritanians by Jugurtha. 

100—About this time flouriftied Artemidorus, an Ephefian Greek, 
who is quoted by Strabo, [ L . iv, p. 304] as mentioning an ifiand near 
Britain, wherein the fame religious ceremonies were performed, which 
were eftabliihed in Samothrace. It is very probable, that in both lfiands 
the fame ceremonies were introduced by the Phoenicians. [See Bocbart. 
Cbanaan, coll. 394, 650.] 

Strabo repeats a ftory of a veflel being found in the Red fea with on¬ 
ly one man, almoft dead, onboard, who reported, that he was from In^ 
dia, and that all his fhipmates had died of famine. He undertook to pilot 
a veflel to India ; and Ptolemy Eucrgetes II, king of Egypt, thereupon 
fent Eudoxus, who made the voyage, and returned with aromatics and 
pretious ftones. This is, I believe, the only antient account of a voyage 
made to India from Egypt during the Macedonian dominion in that 
country i and the fabrication of fuch a ftory (for it has every appear¬ 
ance of a fiClion) is of itfelf a ftrong prefumption a gain ft the previous ex- 
iftence of an India trade. The fame Eudoxus is alfo faid to have af¬ 
terwards explored the coaft of Africa, which he pretended that he cir¬ 
cumnavigated, though not in one voyage. His firft departure was from 
the Red fea; and his fecond was from Gadir, whence he ftretched along 
the weft coaft, till he reached, or fuppofed, or pretended, lie reached, 
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&e fartheft nation he had visited m his former voyage, *. ^[Strabo, Z.ji, 
i y5_P/m. Z. ii, r. 67*3 / '*,> . ' > *' 

The celebrated Mithi^dates, king of . Pcmms, built fc, palac*, a water 
mill, and fome other conveniencies, in his city of CaSilfa. This, £ be¬ 
lieve, is the earlieft notice we have of a water mill, an engine fo ufeiul 
in preparing the mod valuable article of our dayly fubfifteiice; and 
from its being mentioned alpng with the palace, it may be prefumed to 
have been then a recent dlfcovery f. [Strabo, L. xii, p. 834.} 

After the depreffion of Tyre, and the deftru&ion of Carthage, the 
only trading community of the Phoenicians, remaining, in any degree of 
profperity, feems to have been that of Gadir. They have already been 
noted as the original difcovcrers of the Cafliteridesw They alio carried 
on a great fiftiery on the weft coaft of Africa, at a place which has been 
long after noted for the great abundance of fi(h : and they appear to 
have traded to the two Fortunate iflands, which are defcribed as fepa- 
rated from each other by a narrow channel, and as blefled with a de¬ 
lightful climate and a fertile foil, yielding fpontaneuufly every thing ne- 
eeflary to the fubliftcnce of mankind 

I have already obferved, that after the deft ru<ft ion of Carthage the 
feaforing people were driven by neceility or defpair, to become free¬ 
booters and pirates. But as the languiflimg ftate, to which commerce 
was now reduced, afforded them few prizes upon the fog, their plunder 
was chiefly colletfted by ravaging the coafts ; and they had tfotery reafon to 
make the Romans the principal objetfts of their hoftility and revenge. 
In time they became mafters of the Mediterranean fea from end to 
end, and alfo of feveral hundreds of towns upon its coafts : but Cilicia, the 
Balearic iflands, and Crete, were their principal ftations. Mithridates 
king of Pontus, being at war with the Romans (a 0 . 87), was fenflble 
how much it was his intereft to cultivate the friendship of thofe mafters 
of the fea, who polfefled a thoufand warlike veflels, and fcarfcely permit¬ 
ted a cargo of corn to proceed to Rome, or a Roman governor to go by 
water to his province. Long they rode triumphant in the Mediterran- 

* Strabo, after relating the voyages of Eudoxus could be no oilier than the Canaries, the only con- 
gives feveral arguments ptoving the vtholc to be fidcrable i/lands valible frfam the coaft of Africa, 
fabulous, winch, however, are more captious than Tire mnacurtty in the number of the iflands is 
fobd. eaiily explained from the account being given by 

f Pancirollui, who feems not to have read Strabo fcamen to Sertonua, who, Plutarch fays, had fome 
or Vitruvius, funpofes, that De'ifaries conftru&ed thought* of retiring to thofe happy iflands to pafs 
thefiift water mills, w hen he w as befieged in Rome the remainder of bis life in Uifsful eafe, free from 
by the Goths. The mills he means were conftrwfted the alarms and the fatigues of war. Florus goes 
in barges moored in the Tiber, and weredeviftd by fo far as to fky, that he a finally arrived at them : 
that gteat general as fabfttulesfir the ttfual water but from the relation of Plutarch, and from the 
mils, becaufe the (mall ft reams were then in the veiy bufy life of that commander, there is reafon 
power of the enemy. to believe, that he never put hts defign m exccu- 

% So thefe iflands are defcribed by Plutarcb in tion, fo far as even to vifit them. IF he had, we 
the Life of Sertonus He adds, that they were /hould probably have brown more of them than 
ten thoufand ftadia from Lib) a, which mud be un- we do. 4 

derftood aa meaning from the Straits; for they 
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cjw|, and ftiU rafe fupercor to every attack, till the Romans* who thought 
themfelves entitled to the exclufive privilege of plundering the world, at 
laft determined to exert their utmoft force againft this formidable aflo- 
ciation of enemiN| or rivals. Pompey, whofe warlike achievements 
had already procured him a great name, was appointed to condu# the 
war, and inverted with unlimited power to command all the kings and 
Rates within 40Q ftadia of the whole Mediterranean fhore ; and tao.ooo 
foot, 5,000 horfe, and 500 fhips, with a treafury of 6,000 Attic talents, 
were put under his command. -»The Rhodians alfo, a mercantile peo¬ 
ple, and confequently no friends to freebooters, joined their forces with 
the Romans. 4 

67—Pompey diftnbuted his fleet in thirteen divifions, to each of which 
he appointed a portion of the fea as a ftatioh.^ In confequence of this 
♦dilpofition the exiles were every re attacked at once, aud had no 
pljjjce of fafety to retire to. Pompey himfelf attacked them m their 
head-quarters m Ciheia, beat the principal divifton of their forces in a 
naval battle, and afiaulted the cattles, in which they had (hut themfelves 
up. Having m a fhort time taken 400 * of their (hips, with 120 of 
their towns, and (if it can lie ^eheved^not lofing a Angle (hip of his 
own, he put an end to the war. Then, in order to detach them from a 
maritime life, and remove them from all temptation to refume their for¬ 
mer occupation, he impofed upon them the terras which had been pre- 
feribed to th^J&irthaginians, and obliged them to occupy towns and lands 
which he affigned to them at a dittance from the fea. 

The victory having put Pompey in pofleflion of the wealth accumu¬ 
lated by the independent corfairs, he bellowed upon every one of his 
foldiers a fum equal to £48 : 8 : 9 of our money f, and brought into* 
the public treafury £193,750. Among the wonders of eaftern magni¬ 
ficence carried in Pompey’s triumphal proceilion, there was a mufeum 
of pearls, on the top of which was a horologium, [Pita. L. xxxvii, c. 2.] 
which appears, from the defeription of fuch mftruments by Vitruvius, 
to have been merely a dial embellilhed by oriental ingenuity and opu¬ 
lence. It was a Angularity m his triumph, that none of the captives 
were put to death at it. 

The Romans being now matters of the fovereignty of the fea without 
a competitor, and having deftroyed almoft all the mercantile nations, 
were under a nedfcfiity to bellow at leaft fo much attention upon com¬ 
merce, as to provide for the importation of the articles, necefiary for the 
confumption of their crowded metropolis, from theit^diftant provinces. 

* 846 according to Pliny. IHtJ. net. L. v»i, ce 15, »6.] ^ 

t This fum, when compared with the price of food, the only real uandard of the value of money, 
was at Jp»a equal to £1,500 at this time. 

VOL. I. P 
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It was refolved that the bufmefs of providing com ftould.be put uwler 
the direction of Tome man of high rank, who might be called in modern 
language commiffary-general: and we find Pompey him&If foon after the 
reduction of the maritime community appointed tdUhat office. The 
Romans having adorned their city with the Works of the Grecian artifts, 
they henceforth began to cultivate a tafte for the fine arts; and from 
this time they began to be a civilized, but at the fame time, a very cor¬ 
rupted, people, even thofe of the firft rank being read^to commit every 
crime for money. That extended felfifhnefs which they called patriot- 
ifm or love of their country, but which was merely a luft of domineer¬ 
ing over other nations, became in the minds of their great men fecondir 
ary to the ambition of domineering over their countrymen. And this 
ambitious fpirit, which#r<me out foon after the deftru&ion of Carthage, 
never was extinguiftied, till it Ml abolifhed the republican form of* 
government. * * 

66 —Lucullus returning from Afia, brought with him a number of 
books (part of his plunder), the ufe of which he allowed to the public. 
This was the fecond library in Rome, the firft being brought by Paulus 
ASmilius from the plunder of Perfeus jggpg of Macedonia. [ Plut . in Lu- 
cullo.—Ifidori Orig. L. vi, c. 5.] Lucullus is alfo confidered as the au¬ 
thor of luxury in buildings, furniture, and entertainments, among the 
Romans. [Pel. Pat ere. L. ii, c. 33.] He introduced thec^ture of ches¬ 
ty trees in Italy from Pontus. And many other fruits^pre alfo intro¬ 
duced from the Eaft, q. g- quinces from Crete ; damfons from Damas¬ 
cus ; peilbes from Perfia; lemons from Media; figs from Egypt and 
Cyprus ; ; walnuts from Pontus and Perfia; chefnuts from Sardes: but 
♦moil of them«were imported immediately from Greece, which had got 
them from their native countries. The particular time, when each of 
thefe were firft planted in Italy is not accurately known. [Etin. Rift. nat. 
L. xv, pajfim .] * 

57-rPtolemy king of Cyprus was very rich. He had alfo affronted 
a profligate Roman patrician called Clodius.by offering only two talents 
G6387 : 10) to ranlom him from the Cilician corfairs. The Roman 
treafui y at this time was poor. For all thefe reafons a decree was pafl- 
e<j at Rome, declaring that he had forfeited his kingdom. Florus [L. iii, 
c. 9] fays, ‘ So great was the fame of his riches, (nor was it groundlefs) 

* that that people, who were the conquerors of dations and accuftomed 

* to give away kingdoms, at the mitigation of Publius Clodius, a tribune, 

* commanded the confifcation of an allied king in his lifetime. And he 

* truely on hearing of it anticipated his fate by poifon. Moreover Por- 
‘ cius Cato [that model of virtue] brought the wealth of Cyprus in Li- 
4 bumian gallies into the mouth of the Tiber, This tranfadion enrich- 

* ed the treafury of the Romans more than any of rheir triumphs?* The 
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Ifeacunt of the plunder, fo honourably obtained, was near 7,000 talents* 
or £1,356,250 fterling *. *r 

The Feneti, Strabo [L. iv, p. 297] to be a Belgic nation fet¬ 

tled near tl& norra-weft extremity of Gaul, were diftinguiihed by theij 
nautical feience and experience. They hf<j great numbers'of veflels, 
and carried on a confiderable trade with Britain, though wc are not in¬ 
armed of any particulars of it, unlefs that brafs was then an article im- 
t ported into Britain Their dominion extended over a confiderable part 
of the coall; and they even levied a cuftom, or tranfit duty, upon ftran- 
gers ufing their feas; a circumftance which infers the poffeflion of a 
#ariike fleet. Their veflels were built entirely of oak, ftrongly bolted, 
and.,, their feam^,calked with fea-weed. were fo fubftantially 

built, that their tides were impenetrable bymProftra, or beaks, of the 
Homan gallies. They were calculated to tpke^he ground, were high 
%? and aft, and were upon the whole excellent fea-boats. Their fails 
were made of leather; and, their fhore being very rocky, they ufed iron 
chains inftead of cables f. With a fleet of about 220 of fuch veflels they 
encountered the Roman fleet of twice or thrice that number ; and in the 
engagement they had greatly thtf advantage of the Romans, by pouring 
down upon them a fliower of miflile weapons from their lofty {terns, 
which were higher than the towers raifed upon the decks of the Roman 
Rallies. Buiyhe Veneti, notwithftanding their acknowleged fuperiori^ ' 
ty, were defeated by a contrivance of the Romans, who obferving the 
advantage they had over them in manoeuvring (as it is now c^pd) witli 
their fails, fixed feythes upon long poles, with which, attackin ™ach (hip 
with two or three of their own, they cut the haulyards of the Venetic 
veflels, whereupon the fails came down upon the decks, and their fleeP* 
was rendered unmanageable. The lofs^pf time occafioned by this dif- 
after was irretrievable, for, though they might have flung their yards a- 
new, a dead calm, which enfued immediately after, threw the balance of 
nautical a&ivity entirely into the hands of the Romans : for the ^eneti 
feem to have defpifed theTrefh-water failors’ expedient of oars; and per- 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote above tinefs of their deck*, which gave them fuch an ad* 
four centunea after this time, acknowlcges, that vantage over the low gallies of the Romans, zf- 
avance prevailed over juftice in the feizure of Cyp- fords a clear proof, that the Mediterranean gallies 
nls. of feveral rows of oars, were not, as molt people 

f I have been thus ample in JHcribing the fhips have fuppoftd, of fo many itonea or decks in 
of the Veneti,—i) becaufe they arc the firfl vef- height. 

fels, of which we have any know-leg®, built and ft is worthy of remark, that the defcnption of 
navigated by the hardy font of the North, who have thefe antient Belgic (hips applies in fome rtfpelU 
in alT ages been remarkable a* intrepid and fkilful tolerably well to thofe of the modern Belgium, the 
fcamen :—a) becaufe, from thefurpnfe of the Ro- natives of which are remarkable for their attach- 
mans at their roftra making no imprefSon upon the ment to the manners and cuftoms of their ancertors. 
fides of their fhips, they appear to have been fu- Some account of the (hipping and naval affair* 
perior in ftrengtn to any veflels ever encountered of the Roman empire will be found under the year 
by them in the Mediterranean, even thofe of the 73 of the Chnfltan ana. 

Carthaginians not excepted3 1 becaufe the lof- 

5 P 2 
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taps, like the Carthaginians in their fwft naval battle again ft the Romans? 
they allowed a confidence in their own naval fuperiority to throw them' 
too much off their guard. The consequence was, that almoft the whole 
fleet, containing fell the fightqag men of the country, fell into the hands 
of the Romans ; the Venera-deprived of every means of defence by one 
decifive battle, Surrendered themfelves and all their property to the mer¬ 
cy of ’Gaefar, who maffacred the whole fenate, and fold all the people for 
flaves. And thus a nation, who, of all thofe on theWreft ccraft of Eu¬ 
rope, appear to have been next to the citizens of Gadir m commercial 
importance, were totally fwept away from the face of the earth. Such 
was the revenge taken by Cfefar for the detention of his commiflaries of 
provifions, whom he prjlpijds to dignify with the name and inviolabi¬ 
lity of ambaffadors. purr. Bell. Gall. L. in, cc. 7>r6 j L, v, c. 12.] 

55—The commerce of the Britons muft have fuffered greatly by the 
deftru&ion of the VenWi. But Ctefar was preparing to bring greaftr 
calamities upon them: for, on pretence that they had afiifted the Ve- 
neti, he refolved to mvade this ifland, the very exiftence of which was 
hitherto fcarcely heard of at Rome. The Gallic merchants, whom he 
examined, m order to procure intelligence of the country, and particu¬ 
larly of the harbours, profelfed total ignorance. Notwnhftanding, after 
lending one of his officers to explore the coaft, he embarked his army 
jind landed m Kent, where he met with a warm reception from the 
jftritons. From the flight notices of other writers, compared with his 
own, wium duely confidered, it is evident that he added nothing to his 
military tame by the trial he made of the Bntilh valour ; and, indeed, 
he himfelf acknowleges, that he retreated to the continent in the night 
lime 

54—Next year, in order to wipe off the diferecht brought upon his 
arms by the former repulfe, he colleded above eight hundred flaps, in 
which he embarked no lets than five legions *, belides a fupernumcrary 
body of horfe. In this expedition, he fays, he fubdued a gicat many 
kings, four of whom were m Kent j and, having ordered them to pay 
a tribute to the Romans, he departed, without leaving either an army, 
or a fort, to maintain the conquefts he alleges he had made. 

In each of his expeditions, Ccefar loft a great many of Ins {hips, owing 
to his feamen being totally ignorant of the nature of the tides in the 
Ocean. 

We may more fafely truft to Caefar, in his account of the flare of 
Britain, which is very valuable, as being more particular and accurate 
than any preceding account which has come down to our times. 

He diftinguifiies an original, and an adventitious, people m Britain. 

* In the time of Polybius, each legion confift- foot. The numbers were afterwards incrcaftd , 
ed of 4,200 foot, and 300 horfe, at the loweft and a body of auxiliaries, as numerous as itfilf, 
eftabhfhmrnt. and they were tomuimes 5,000 was generally attached to each of the legions. 
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%he former he places m the interior part of the country, (wheieby we 
muft underdand the part moll di&ant from his landing place) and he 
defcribes them As in a padorsd ftatgf’ living on fleih and milk, clothed 
with the fbfes of their beads, and generally uegle&ful of agriculture. 
The later people, who occupied the marmqge parts, (or rather thofe 
neared to Kent) were of the Belgic race, who, having firft invaded the 
country for the fake of plunder,, (which {hows, that the aboriginal Bri¬ 
tons, m their fimpleft date, poifelfed fomething to invite the depreda¬ 
tions of foreigners) had, in procefs of time, made thcmfelves maders of 
part of it. They were in a more advanced date of foctety than the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants . they cultivated the ground, had great abundance of 
com, as well as cjtttle, and built houfes like thole of their brethren on 
the oppolite coaft of Gaul. Their money was paid by weight, and con¬ 
fided of brafs and iion, the former of which was imported, and the lat¬ 
er found in their own mines . and it argues no hnall degree of know- 
legc in metallurgy, that they underftood the procels of making iron, 
winch is at once the mod valuable, and the mod difficult of all metals 
in preparing it for ufe. Caefar fays, that there was an infinite multitude 
of the people: but this part of Ins information i* very fufpicious, even 
with re (peel to the Belgic colonies ; and, if applied to the aborigines, 
it is mamfeftly contradicted by his defcription of their manner of living. 
He adds, that the people of the maritime county of Kent, (thofe whom he 
knew bed) very much rcfenibled thofe of Gaul in their manners, and were 
far more civilized than any of the ocher communities. Tin, the great 
dapk of Britain, was, according to his account, produced in the inland 
part of the country *. but mod of the {hips from Gaul arrived in Kent; 
which, perhaps, he erroneoufly extends as far weft as the lfland, which, 
from the account of Tmiseus, compared with that of Diodorus Siculus, 
ieems at this time to have been the datum of the tm trade. [Caf. Bel. 
Gal. L. iii, cc. 8 , 9 ; L. iv, cc. 28, et feqq .— Slraboy L iv , p, 305.— Diod. 
Sic. L. v — Tmxiu ap Pirn. FRJl. nat. L. iv, c. 16.— Tac. Anti L. xu, e, 
34; Pit. Agnc. c. 13— Dion. Cajf. LI. xxxix, xl }*.] 

It does not appear, that the Romans ever got one penny of the tri¬ 
bute, which, Caefar fays, he ordered the Britams to pay; unlefs the 
duties levied in Gaul upon their imports and exports, which any na¬ 
tion may levy in thei^own ports upon the fubjedts of any other nation, 
can be called a tribute • for after tins time the Romans, or rather their 
Gallic fubje<ds, had fornc commercial mtercourfe with Britain, {Strabo, 
L. iv, p. 306] which will be more fully narrated in the general view to 
be taken of the ilatc of trade under the Roman empire. 

* This is another mftance of calling the moft ■{ To thefe may be added the poetical autho- 
diflaut part* of the ifland the m tenor pans of it. nty ol Propertius, Horace, Lucan, &c. and the 
Cornwall, the tin countiy, is «ien more i lariurac fomcwhat-lufpicious authority of NcnniU'. 
than Kent. i 
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*€ofi|erapo^ry with Cafcfat wut . l&Metute a .SiclIUn.ijGfa^^j^ 
wroteit general biftory. In & ihbrt^&iptiMi whicK;&e Ips&W Bi£- 
«ain, [L. v. § ar] it is remarkable tiffrlfc mcntiigis the name^&rkas, 
the headland, which, he fays* jforms the northefis^atPeitnity oirakmnd. 
Thus the moft remote <**$? of the country, now called Scotland,, is 
the very firft part of it YnSntsoned by any antient author now extant. 
As there is no reafon to believe, that evog any Greek navigator went fo 
far north, excepigpytheas, it is alraolLcertain, that thejnformation con-, 
certhng Orkas, tranfmitted to us by Diodorus, is eitradled from the 
works of that great Ma(Elian difcOverer, and is of courfe fome centuries 
tdder than Diodorus. * 

At this time Lutecia.^A^capital of a Gallic nati^ttpilled the Pari- 
fii, was entirely-contained in the little iflandof theRiver Sequana, 

(Seine) which is now fo a part of the great city of Paris *. \Cafar. 
Belli Gail. L. vi, c. 3 ; iSwii, c. 57.3 ^ 

Craffus, a Roman general, plundered the temple of Jerufalem of 
gold to the value, as we .are told, .of ten thoufond talents. Tofephus, 
[Antiq. L . xiv, c. 12] aware of being doubted on account of the great- 
nefs of the fum, produces the authority of Strabo, m an hiftorical work 
0/ his, now loft f. - *<> • 

. Ctefar is chiefly indebted $ox l his jfamC to his extraordinary military 
talents, his numerous victories,) wherein the cut-throats under his com-' 1 
111 and butchered above a million of their fellow, creatures, and his be¬ 
ing the flrfl qf the Roman emperors. But Caefar was alfo a man of 
fcience; Mid that lefs renowned, but more meritorious, part of his cha¬ 
racter is what alone concerns this work. He obferved, that the year 
had run totally \into oonfufion, (the firft day of the month called Jan¬ 
uary, being in reality that which ought to have been the thirteenth of 
Otftober) and, with the help of Sofigenes, a celebrated Grecian aftrono- 
mer of Alexandria, be corrected the calendar. Letting the current year 
run on, till it had 445 days, he inftituted a year of 365 days, to com¬ 
mence on the firft day of the enfuing January j and he ordered, that 
every fourth year fhould confift of 360 days, which came very near to 
the truth J. But the ftupidity of thofe, whole bufinefs it was to regu- 

* I have infected this earlieft notice of Paris, whofe time, however, agreeable to the cuftom of 
tliough its inland fituatiou on a river, not capable that age, the nstfifcal name of Parifii, had almoft 
of carrying large veffLIs up to it, prevents It from fuperieded the old name, which is afterwards only 
being a-city ofgreat, foreign trade, partly bpcaufe uied, I believe, by writers who affeft claffic names, 
it has become the capital of a great nation ; but, f Singly Jofephus ought to have known more 
chiefly, that I might not feem to detraA froth its of the matter himfelf tnan Strabo.-- So, in modern 
antiquity, as fome writers have done, who, by a tunes, Dc Witt, a Dutch author, quotes Raleigh, 
it range inadvertency, have fuppofed the firft no- an Ehgliihman, for a fplendid account of the 
lice of it to be, when Julian fixed his rcfidence in Dutch filhery. 

it above four hundred years afterwards. Its on- J Their calculation exceeded the truth by 11 
ginal name is varioufly written } Lukotokia by minutes and 14! feconds in a year, which make a 
btrafeo $ Lutecia, and Luticia, in Antonine’s tea- day in 333 years. ‘The accumulation of this error 
nerury j and Leufcetia by the emperor Julian, in gave occafion to Pope Gregory, in the year 158*, 
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4*te tiie intercalary days, repeated &e leap-years every third yeas; and 
the error ranron aftea^e dbath of Csefar, till it was reformed m the 
reign of Auguftus. [Plin. Hi/l. not, £. xviii, c. 25 — Sueton. in Jul. c. 40 ; 
Qftoir?c.m s/ .—-Dion ChJJlL.x liii.— Cenfortn . c. 8.] Caefar firit planned 
a general 'imtey of the whole empire, and ^pmmitted the execution of 
it to three Grecian geographers, to each of whom was affigned a por¬ 
tion of the Roman world: and^5 years 1 month and 10 days elapfed 
before the laft part of this vaft furvey was completed,, which, with the 
fupplementary fwveys of new provinces, when they were conquered, 
formed the chief ground-work of Ptolemy’s fyftem, which was till lately 
the umverfal ftandard of geographical fcxence. [JEtbici Cofmograpbia — 
Vcget. de re milit&L. ixi, c. 6. j In one year (44) he reftored the two 
cqmmercial citi^of Carthage* and Corinth, which had been deftroyed 
in one year by his predeceffors. Both recovered fome (hare of their 
antient importance ; and in about half a century Carthage became as 
populous as any city on the north coaft of Africa. [ Strabo , L. viii, p. 
585 ; L. xvii, p. 1190] Thefe actions, fhow, that Caefar, like Alexan¬ 
der, had a foul capable of the ufeful virtues, and might have been as 
beneficent as illuftrious, if the folly of mankind did not beftow greater 
applaufe upon their deftroyers than their benefa&ors. 

43.—Cicero, who at this time fell a facrifice to the rage of civil war, 
obferves, that thofe, who afcribe the creation of the world to the fortui¬ 
tous concourfeof matter, might as well fuppofe, thgt innumerable forms 
of the twenty-one letters, made of gold or any other material, if jum¬ 
bled together, and then lhaken out upon the ground, could produce a 
copy of the Annals of Ennius. And he elfewhere talks of imprinting the 
notes, or marks, of letters upon wax f. [De nat. deor. L. ii j Part, orat f.} 
From thefe notices it feems probable, that the antients knew how to 
print letters : but we may be aflured, that they knew nothing of a per- 
manerit colouring matter, or ink, nor of a prefs, as their forms (or types') 
do not appear to have been ever applied to the valuable purpofe of mul¬ 
tiply HSjg the copies of books. 

luxury, ot rather profufion, being introduced in Rome by the con- 
queft of the wealthy and enervated kingdoms of Afia, had now made 
fuch progrefs, that there were this year above an hundred houfes, more 

to make a near regulation, whi$i is now adopted dently have approached to the nature of modern 
in every part of Europe, and the European co- types. For fevcral paffages of antient authors, 
Ionics, excepting RulSa and Turkey. concerning their letters, writing, &c. fee Hugo tli 

* Gracchus attempted to rebuild Carthage (bon fcribml « ong. c. io. 
after its deftrudtion ; but the enterprife feems to J The chapters, or fe&ions, in the various edi- 
have been foon abandoned. tions of Cicero are Very difcordantly numbered 

' f Quintilian [Ot in/l. orat. L. i, c. u] men- That containing the paflage here quoted fiom 
tions ivory letters, as commonly put into the hands Nalura dearum is numbered 20, 37, and 9). The 
of children to affiil them in learning to read. But other from the Partttioner I have found numbered 
thofe letters, wherewith impre (lions were made up- 7 and 26 in two editions 1 have examined, 
on tables or plates covered with wax, muft evi- 
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v magnificentiban that of M. jEmiliS Lepidu?, which, in his confiriaC** 
thirtjKnve yehs before, was the fine# hbufe ih Rome *. [Pica. Hift. nut, 
JL xxxvi, c 15.] # 

31—The naval battle of A&ium gave the kft blow to theyrepublican 
-form of government in Rqme by throwing tie whole undivided power 
into the hands of Oftavianus, the grandfon of Cafar’s After, who after¬ 
wards affumed the furname, or title, of ^.ugvtftus. 

29—The great influx of money from the conqueod provinces re¬ 
duced the rate of intereft at Rome from tan to four percent. 

25—Ambafladors are laid to have been feat from India, and, accord¬ 
ing to Floras, alfb from the Scythians, Sarmatians, and even the Seres, 
to court the friendfhip of 4 «guftus, w ^° was then i^Spain. We are 
told, that thofe of India were four years upon their journey ; and if fo, 
they fet out two years after the battle of Adtium, which fcarcely allows 
fufficicnt time for thofe very diftnnt nations to have received intelligence 
of the good fortune and eftabliftied power of Auguftus f. [Fforus, JL. 
iv, c. 12.— Suetonin OdavJ] 

23—Auguftus, having reduced Egypt to the condition of a province 
of Rome, and being informed of the great opulence of the Arabians, 
wifhed either to make ufe of them as wealthy friends, or to levy heavy 
tributes from them as rich fubje&s. The army he fent into their coun¬ 
try was wafted by famine, thirft, and difeafe, more than by battle: and, 
after having penetrated within two days journey, as they were told, of 
the land of aromatics and frankincenfe, the rich objetft of their expedi¬ 
tion, the remainder of them were glad to get back to Egypt. [Strabo, 
L. xvi, p. 1128.] That this invafion did not affedt the tranquillity, or 
the commerce, of the Sabseans, is evident from Diodorus Siculus, (who 
wrote after this time) who fays, [. L . iii, § 47] that they had preferved 
their liberty unimpared by any conqueft during many ages ; and, from 
Pliny [L. vi, c. 28] we know, that no other Roman army hid ever 
marched into Arabia, when he wrote, about the 75th year of the Chrift- 
ian aera. 

The Romans at the fame time made an expedition againft the Ethiop¬ 
ians above Egypt, and reduced them to the neceflity of begging for 

* It may asjuflly be laid of the city of Edm- expedition of Trajan, Htfl. it Vacaiemit roya/e, V. 
burgh, that many, which might be efteemed capital xxu) fufpefU, that filth cmhafiica were fometimeb 
homes in it in the year 1760, were echpfed by above mere farces, performed by fome foreign merchants, 
an hundred better one# in 1790; a ftill fhorttr who wanted to obtain favours from the emperors, 
period for fo great a change in the iUe of building. It is alfo probable, that the Romans of that age had 
It is Hill nioie to the honour of our Scottifli me- not any very accurate idea of what part of the 
tropoha, that the wealth, by which * the poor are world was to be underflood by the name of India, 

• cloath'd, the hungry fed. Health to himfelf, and and that (rich (tones were mere puffs. In modern 
1 to his infants bread. The lab’rer bears,’ in the times, and in the clear light fpread over the woild 
conftru&ion of thofe beautiful and durable edifices, by the art of printing, we are told, that ambafla* 
was not acquired, like that of the Romans, by the dors from Japan armed in Holland in the year 
plundetof the world. 1609, in order to negotiate a treaty of commerce 

| Mr. Freret (in a difiertation on the eallern with fhe Dutch. 
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peace,, The Ethiopian ambafladors were fent by. Petronius, the Roman 
gepefa},.to Auguftus, then in the ifland of Samos, who rented the tri¬ 
bute demanded by his general, the colled ion of which he probably 
thought ir^pradieahle; bu& he feems to have retained fome kind of 
fuperionW, at leaft ujmx'&c coaft, as we; not only find that the me# 
chants ofJEgypt irarnwiamy opened a new trade with the Troglodytes, 
an Ethiopian nation, occupying the weft coaft of the Red fea; [Strabo^ 
X,. xvii, pp, 1140^1176] but alfo, that the Romans, at leaft foon after 
this time, levieJfrcuftom duy on the coaft of the Red fea, as far as the 
Opean, [ Plin . L. vi, c. 22] which may be prefumed to be on the weft 
fide of it, in confequpnce of the treaty concluded with the Ethiopian 
ambafiadors at Samos, as the fruftrated expedition againft the rich com¬ 
mercial part of Arabia (hows, that it could not be (as fome have fup- 
pofed) on the Chore of that .country. 

, 4 2o—An Indian prince, called Porus, is faid to have fent ambafiadors 
to Auguftus, who received them in the ifland of Samos. This is fup- 
pofed to be a fecond embafly from the fame prince, who had fent thofe 
who traveled to Spain. [ Ntcol. Damafcen ap. Strab. L. xv, p. 1047 •, and 
fee p. 1006.] 

19—Virgil, the chief of the Roman poets, had flattered Auguftus fo 
fuccefsfully, that, according to his commentator and biographer, Servius, 
he died worth £80,729 D f our modern fterling money. Was there ever 
any other poet half as rich ? ^ 

13—Auguftus raifed the dayly pay of the Roman foldiers to five 
pence of our modern money : but thofe who guarded the facred perfon 
of the emperor were rewarded with twelve pence. About the fame 
time wheat coft from 1/11 to 2^5 a bufhel, as appears from one of*Ci¬ 
cero’s fpeeches againft Verres. 

A. D. 14—The remarkably-long reign of Auguftus was terminated 
4>y a natural death ; a termination which fell to the lot of fcarcely any 
other emperor before the elevation of the Flavian family. After he 
founcUtimfelf eftabhihed^fole monarch of the Roman empire by the 
deftruction of all his competitors and their adherents, he endeavoured 
to iHake the people forget his ufurpation by an affe&ed moderation in 
the ufe of his power, and by afpecious appearance of. attention to. their 
happinefs in every thing which did not interfere with his own fuprem- 
acy. The embelhfhmenc of Rome in his reign is exprefled by a well 
known faying of his, that * he found it a city of brick, and ftiould leave 
* it a city of marble.’ He may be called the father of the Roman im¬ 
perial navy; for which he appointed Ravenna, in the Adriatic fea, as 
the principal Ration of the eaftem fquadron, and Mifenum, m the Gull 
of Naples, of the weftern. Some fmaller divifions were alfo ftationed m 
the Buxine fea, on the fouth coaft of Gaul, and between the north 
coaft of Gaul and Britain. It muft be acknowleged, that his navy was 
Vo l. I. 
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not very formidable, either for tbMnumber or ftrebgth of the veflfels; 

* but |len ht&jbad not one enemy in the whoJeextent of the Mediterranean 
to contend with. Having obferved tfee disadvantage of Antony’sunweikiy 
(hips at the battle of A&ium, he built no ve ry ^rge veflel^.an 4 * r after 
Ubis time, we hear no more of (hips with ve^pit|perous tires# oars*. 

hi the reign of Auguftus, Come Roman navigators explored/the coaft 
ff the North fea, as far as the promontory of the Cimbri (the north 
point of Denmark, called the Scawk [P/in. Hi/l. nat^L. ii, c. 67.] The 
voyage, however, was not intended^ btL fubferviecflfei trade, ‘but to 
conquell; for the emperor then flattered himfelf, that all Germany 
was'to be reduced under his yoke by Tiberius, who.fucceeded him in thie 
empire. But, to the Romans, the Ocean was, (till an objed of terror* 
which they endeavoured to difguife, under the pre^nce of religious 
awe f, and it was feldom encountered by any Veflels from the Roman 
dominions J. The Mediterranean fea was the proper fphere of their 
navigation; and the whole extent of its (hores, with all its iflands, the 
moft infignificant not excepted, being now fubjed to their dominion, 
there was no receptacle for pirates. Had there been any confiderable 
mercantile community remaining among the fubjeds of Rome, there 
was now a fair opportunity of carrying on an extenfive and undi- 
ilurbed commerce among the great variety of nations, who enjoyed a 
flav%tranquillity from foreign wars* under the oppreflion of the go- 
tyetuWs appointed by one fovereign. And during the reign of an em¬ 
peror, who was convinced, that his dominions needed no extenfion, and 
that he had more to fear than to hope from war, commerce mult have 
been as flouriflung as it could be, in the (ituation to which the world 
was jgsduced by the deftrudion of the commercial dates. This, there¬ 
for, Wthe time which I think, mod proper for laying before the reader 
a concife account of the Roman trade, or rather importation, together 
with fome commercial notices of the various countries, which could no£ 
lb conveniently be introduced elfewhere §. 

* About the year 390 Vegetiua was aim oft } To piri?ent the iofcrtjoil of quotations at 
apprtbenfne that be (bould not be believed, when every elauie, and almoft at rrery word, thcS'eader 
he laid, tltat fume veflels had earned five tires of will pleafe to obfnve, that the following account 
•ars. [ Ve%et. L. iv, c. .37.] And Zofimiu, a is colle&ed aud digefted, from notices difperfed 
tew years later than Vegetius, talks of veflels of through the great geographical work of Strabo, 
fix, and e-icn of three, tires of oars, as the works the works of Cicero, and the tTnivcrfal hiftortcal 
of antient tunes, of which he feems to have had libratyMpf Diodorhs Siculus, who Were all contcm- 
no clear idea. [L. v, p. 319, ed. Oxon. 1679 ] porsry with Augudus : and it is fuppjied and c«r- 
f Fot this remark I am indebted to Mr. Gib* re&ed from the hiftonaus, poets, and other au- 
hon. rr. 1,^ 29.J thors, nearly contemporary, cfpecialiy from the 

t * Adverfus oceanus raro ab orbe noftro navi- vaft ftore of Pliny’s Natural htftory. 

‘bus aditur.’ [TactA Germ, r.'t.] If I may The reader will not expeft, that every article 
prefume to fay fo of fo meat a citric, Lipfius has imported from every country fhould be inferted. 
tound a difficulty in the word odvtrfiu, where It is fufficient to mention thofe which were dittfn- 
there feems to be n<Hb* the plain meaning being, goifhed for iheir excellence, or, as being th* flaplc* 
that the Ocean was hoftfle, Or advtrft, the very being remarkably plenty, or being peculiar to the 
fame wptd naturalized in Eogliflt. counties from which they were imported. 
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«r The principal tirade of the Homan world, was the conveyance of com, 
ftfcd other provifions, to the all-devouring capital; and mis moil im¬ 
portant concern was under the immediate direction of the emperor him- 
ielf, one of his many sitleLpr offices, being that of commiflary-generd, 
of corn* w* J • ■'& 

Italy, cultivated to the’ttigheft degree^ perfe&ion, produced abung 
dance of com and cattle to fupply itfelf, W Rome had been the capital 
of Italy only, .jjt " ^ 

The northern^Sart of Italy, called Cifalpihe Gaul, furnifhed a quan¬ 
tity of fait pork almoft Aifficient for the whole confumption of Rome j 
magnificent tapeftry, and woollen drapery, the manufacture of Patavia 
( Pqdaa ) / and wools pf various qualities, whereof thofe of Mutina {Mo¬ 
dena) and Altinuf$| wefe remarked as the beft ; many fpecies of mar¬ 
bles, the produce of the Alps, for the conveyance of which veffels were 
conftruded on purpofe ; good Reel, made at Comum {Como), where the 
water was of fuch a quality, as to give a peculiar hardnefs to the metal; 
excellent chryftal; ice, the ufe of which in the burning fummers of 
Italy, could fcarcely be called an extravagant luxury ; and cheefe, for 
which thofe mountainous regions ftill preferve their reputation, by their 
parmefan. 

Liguria fent from its port of Genua large wood, fome trees being 
eight feet in diameter ; {hip timber; wood, nothing inferior th$ 
thya wood for making tables j cattle ; hides ; honey ; and a coarfe 
kind of wool, which ferved to make clothing for the flaves. Etruria 
produced large timber; marble, efteemed not inferior to the Parian; 
and huge blocks of ftone, for capital buildings, {hipped at the ports of 
Pifa and Luna, which later was remarkable fpr its cheefe, of the 
ing weight of a thoufand jfondo, and for its wines, efteemed the beft 
in Etruria. The Sabine country fent in excellent oil and wine. La¬ 
bium, and Campania, where Bachus and Ceres are poetically faid to 
have ftriven which of thcjn {hould be moft profufe in their favours to 
the happy foil, fumi(he|||he beft wheat, rice, barley, and wines, of 
which leveraPfarticular growths were in high requeft with the epicures 
of Rome, efpecially the Falemian, which has been rendered famous by 
the immortal lines of Horace. Apulia excelled in the quality of its 
wool; and Brutium abounded in fir trees of great fize, together with 
pitch and tar, the produce of lliem. 

* 3 n Rome itfelf, feveral xnanufadures were carried on, chiefly by the 
knowlege and induftry of the flaves, the captives, or defcendents of the 
captives, carried off by the Romans from all the induftnous nations 
with whom they had been at war. But manufactures are fcarcely feen 
or heard of in the buftlc of a great capital; and they are totally- over¬ 
looked by hiftorians, only concerned with the deftruCtion of mankind, 
and the fucceffion of their deftroyers. 


<^2 
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<' Corsica Applied timber for fhip-building. 

Sardinia had fome mines of filvef ; and it had Cbm and CSittle to 
Ipare for the ufe of the capital. * * v 

* Sicily, which the poets thought proper tayntfke the birth-place and 

refit! encc of Ceres, their goddefs of agriculdPre 3 nd which Casero calls 
the granary and treafury of tltrempire, furniflved Rome with vaft qUan- 
nties of wine, honey, whereoOhat of Hybla was eminently famous, fait, 
faffron, cheefe, cattle, hides, pigtons, (for the R>g|kans were great 
pigeon-fanciers *) corals, and emdrwral. But all thele^ were trifling, if 
compared to the prodigious quantities of wheat exported from this 
noble ifland, which, before it fell under the dominion of Rome, has, 
upon fome occafiom, even fupplied the temporary deficiency of corn, 
in fo fertile a country as Egypt. ‘ 

The inhabitants of Mehta, (Maltti) who were a Carthaginian colony, 
carried on a confiderable manufacture of very fine white cloth, called 
linen, by fome authors, and woollen, by others. As the Romans called 
cotton the wool of trees, and the ifland produces cotton of a mod 
excellent quality in the prefent day, there can be little doubt that 
thefe fine cloths were calicos, or muflins. The houfes of Melita were 
diftinguilhed by their elegance, the comfortable fruits of fuccefsful 
induftry. 

0 GgjBECE formfeed honey, and particularly a remarkably fine kind 
from Attica. Lacedaemon font its beautiful green marble, and the dye 
of the purple fhell-fifh; and Elis furnifeed its fine fluff called byflinus, 
probably of the nature of cambric, which ufed to fell for its weight in 
Zoldh 

M|ny of the Grecian islands produced excellent marble : Paros was 
particularly celebrated for the kind fo well known by its name, and fo 
valuable to ftatuaries, for its pure and uniform white colour, and its ex¬ 
emption from the fparkles, which, by giving a falfe light, injure the e$ 
fed in flatues made of other marbles, Samosflill excelled in manufac¬ 
tures of fine eartbert-Ware. Lemnos furnifW*|the bell vermilion, (fino- 
pis) which fold at Rome for thirteen denarii (8/4A tiding) a pound. 
Cos manufactured an inferior kind of filk, faid to be produced by worms 
of a fpecies different from the genuine filk-worms, which, from the 
cenfutes on its indecent tranfparency, feem9 to have been like the mo¬ 
dem farcenets, or perfians. ^ 

From Thrace were imported great quantities of corn, and falted tun¬ 
nies, which abound in the Euxine fea. 

Colchts produced wool of an excellent quality, and far more valuable 
than the golden fleece, which Jafbn and his companions are laid to have 

* Axius, a Roman knight, fold a pair of pigeons for four hundred denarii, equal to £it 118:4 
Rerltng. [Arbuthnot't Tablet if ancient cwu, &c.p. 139.] 

) See an attempt to explain the nature of byiUnha, ferfeum, &«. under the year 73. 
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tarried off from that country j alfo hemp, wax, arritpitch ; and it ftill kept 
up its credit for the manufacture of fine linens of the Egyptian fabric, 
filch as were adduced by Herodotus as an argument for the truth of 
an Egyptian colony having fettled there. Goods, brought over-land 
from Iwi, were ihipped Rt Phafis for the ports of Europe. 

The article chiefly noted as imported from Galatia and Cappa¬ 
docia*, was vermilion, called Sinopis,*% lorn the port at which it was 
ihipped^ ^ *£ 

Of the cheefe, brought to RonSe'from any confiderable diftance, the 
beft was from Bithynia. 

Phrygia fumilhed large columns and flabs of a beautiful ftone like 
alabafter, dug in the quarries of Synnada, an inland town, about two 
hundred miles fsffffa the?£uxine, and as many from the Mediterranean. 
The country about Laodicea produced excellent wool, iome of which was 
naturally as black as jet. 

Clazomend in Ionia fumilhed the bed of all the foreign wines which 
were carried to Rome. 

Miletus in Caria pofiefled a breed of flieep, the wool of which was 
very generally preferred to all others. There was alfo a confiderable 
manufa&ure of woollen goods, of which thofe dyed with Tynan purple 
were highly efteemed. 

The moft remarkable prodfe&ions of Cyprus were pretious ftones, 
among which there was an inferior kind of diamonds. Copper was im¬ 
ported from this ifland in confiderable quantities ; and alfo the bed 
refin, and a fweet oil, made from a flirub called by the name of the 
ifland. 

Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, fumilhed cedar, gums, balfa^a, and 
alabader. Sidon and Tyfte, names fo illuftrious in the earlied hiftory 
of commerce, were now chiefly noted for the glafs manufactures and 
embroidery of the former, and for the purple dye and filhery of the 
laterf. The goods, brought from India, over-land, by the merchants 
of Palmyra, were Ihipped ; for Rome from the ports of Syria : and fomc 
were probab^fhll brought from Arabia by the way of the Red fea by 
fome few merchants remaining in Tyre. 

Egypt was called by the antients the granary of the world; and it 
fupplied Rome with corn fufficient, if we can credit Jofephus, foi one 
third of its whole confumption. Its other exports were flax ; linens of 
all qualities, for which it was famous from the earlied ages, cotton 

• In order to fave trouble to the critic*, if any f In nautical knowlcge the Phoenicians were 
of them ihall condtfccnd to examine the body of ftill acknowkged fuperiorto all the ftamen of the 
this work, I acknowlege, that I do not profefs to Mediterranean, after the exteiinitiation of the 
be minutely accurate m the chronology of the Caithagmuna. It was to them that the ru-.f Mi- 
provmciation of each country, and that feveral de- thndaus applied for fearoeu proper to eornr.-nd 

J endent nominal kingdoms, c g. Cappadocia, and navigitc the fleet he fitted out againft the 
udea, Mauritania, &c. arc here confidcred aa Romans, 
parts of the empire. 4 
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goods, made from coflfcm produced in the upper Egypt j coftly..ointw 
merits j marble; alabafterj fait; alum of the very beft quality j gums; 
paper, the general ufe of which, Pliny finely remarks, polifhes and im>- 
mortalizes man ; alio the rufh called papyrus, from which gaper was 
likeways manufafhjred at Rome. Paper varied in its quizes and 
fixes, from the wrapping EJgffipretica for the ihops, of fix inches in 
breadth, to the Augufta, Li*pha, and Hieratica, as they were called kit 
Rome, which were of thirteen inche st . Glafs ware waiytlfo {hipped from 
Alexandria, which rivaled Sidon mlpat manufadure fP The Egyptians 
had a procefs, which, as defcribed by Pliny, [L. xxxv, c. 1 r] had, at leaft 
m its effetft, fome refemblance to the modern art of printing upon cot¬ 
ton, linen, &c. They drew figures upon clotb with various colourlefs 
materials, which, when the cloth was plung^mtoi^cauldron of hot 
dye-ftuff, in a moment aflumed various colours fuitable to the figures, 
which were fo ftrongly fixed, that no walhing could efface them. 

Egypt was alfo the entrepot of the principal trade carried on between 
the Oriental countries and Rome, which will be defcribed under the 
head of India. 

Alexandria, the port at which all the produce and manufactures of 
Egypt, anti all the goods carried through it, were flapped, was a large 
and beautiful city, when it was the capital of the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, and the feat of the Egyptian commerce. Being now not only 
the leaf of the Roman government, but alfo of a commerce greatly ex¬ 
tended by the confumption of the Roman world, and protected by the 
Roman power, it almoft inftantaneoufly increafed to an extent and po¬ 
pulation, which yielded only to the imperial city itfelf, containing, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, three hundred thoufand free people, whence 
its whole population may be fairly fuppofed above a million. It is, 
therefor, chiefly from the reign of Auguftus, that Alexandria is entitled 
to the rank of the commercial capital of the Mediterranean, or, as Stra¬ 
bo expreffes it, the greateft emporium of the whole world. 

Though Egypt was a Roman province, tbp whole of the commerce 
continued now, and afterwards in its more extended flavin the hands 
of the Greeks, the haughty Romans, thinking commercial concerns 

* The Augufta proving too tranfparcrt, a paper the paper is taken.)) A fpecimen, wliich 1* iu the 
«f a thicker quality, and greater breadth, being MuUum, is about nine feet long, and twelve or 
eighteen inches, was introduced in the reign of thirteen inches broad. It contains a donation by 
Claudius, which of courfe was called Claudia, a pious lady, dated in the twenty.feventh year of 
Eich ihect of the antiertt paper was double, the Juftiniao, i. e. A. D. 553. 

principal fide being the largcft (lice that could be f The Ethiopians to the foutbward of Egypt 
got, of uniform breadth, in the whole length of preferved their dead befide them hi tranfparent 
the papyrus, which was covered, or lined, with coffins, made of foflile glafs, or cbryftal. [Hrrad, 
ffiorter pieces, faftened on with the glutinous water iu, t. 24.] Such a coffin Ptolemy Coccus fub. 
of the Nile, or with pallc. The longitudinal fibtes ftituted for the golden one, wherein the body of 
of the plant, croffing each other, gave the paper Alexander the Great had been preferved at Alex* 
the appearance of linen. [P/i». Hift. nat. L. xiu, andna. 
sc. ii, i2; whence the information concerning 
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beneath their dignity, and the aboriginal Egyptians, a poor deprelTed 
face, not being admitted to a participation of it, and, probably, Rill re- 
ftri&ed by their fuperftitious prejudices from going upon fait water in 
any capauaty *. 

AFRMaT'TROPER, the antient territory of the Carthaginians, was a 
country remarkably fertile. It furnilhed Rome with great quantities 
o^com; honey; drugs of various forts; Able; the feathers and eggs of 
the oftrich ; alfo living oftriches, eiSphanrs, and lions, for the fanguin- 
ary fports of the ’Romans, whofe^gjame laws did not permit the poor 
African to kill a lion, even in his own defence. But fuch a prepofterous 
law may be prefumed to have have been enaded by one of the lefs 
prudent tyrants, who came after Auguftus. 

Mauritania fil&ilhe^jjfine, and very large, timber, called cedar, but, 
by its charaCteriftics, apparently mahogany, whereof very large tables 
“Were made, which fold for fuch enormous prices, that the Roman ladies 
thought their extravagance in pearls fully kept in countenance by the 
rage of their husbands for purchafing thole tables. Some trading fettle- 
ments, in the weft part of this country upon the Ocean, appear to have 
been ftill inhabited by Phoenicians. 

The natural advantages-of Spain were fo great and fo various, that 
Pliny reckons it next to Italy; which, from an Italian, may be confider- 
ed as an acknowlegement, that # was efteemed for foil, climate, and pro¬ 
ductions of every kind, the very fir ft country in Europe. The whole 
country abounded with mines of lead, iron, copper, filver, and gold, 
and alfo with marble. But each province had peculiar advantages; 
and they muft, therefor, be confidered diftinCUy. 

The louth part of Spam, called Baetica or Turdetania, had the appear¬ 
ance of a vaft garden, mterfe&ed with many navigable rivers, the very 
iflands of which were highly cultivated, and adorned with buildings. 
This delightful region, apparently the Elyfian fields of antient fable, and 
comprehending Andalufia and moft of Granada with part of Portugal m 
modern geography, was occupied by the Turdetam, Turtutam, or Tur- 
tuli, who wenf/probably the dependents, or mixed with the depend¬ 
ents, of fome very antient colonies of the Phoenicians. They were dif- 
tinguiihed from the other nations of Spain by fuperior civilization and 
learning; and they boafted of poflelfing records and poems of prodigi¬ 
ous antiquity. Their numerous population, befides fully cultivating 
the rich fields, working the mines, and attending the fifheries, had filled 
two hundred opulent trading towns fpread along the fea coaft and the 

* In the Pcriplus of the Erythitean fea, and fixth century from the work of Cofmas Indito- 
in the works of Ptolemy, efpecially in the later, ulcuftes. The only exception I have found is 
the names of many merchants and navigators oc- Fnmus, a merchant of Egypt, who fet up for an 1 . 
«ur; and they are all Greek—-no Roman—no emptier in the third century. 

Egyptian. The lame may be obferved in the 
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banks of the navigabk^ivers* The chief of thefe w$*e Corduba { Cot~ 
dova) t Malaca (Malaga ), Iiipa (Penqfkr)^ Hifpali* {Smile}* with many 
others, which after being colonized by the Romans, who thereupon fre¬ 
quently allii med the credit of being their founders, retain tq this day 
fame (hare of fplendour, and even, when compared with fonmparts of 
modern Spain, a portion of the induftry, derived from their Phcemci^p 
founders, through the revolutjiifcs of thirty centuries. But the chief fm 
the whole for commercial dignity, ^already obferved, was Gadir (call¬ 
ed by the Romans Gades, and at jps day Cadiz), which was now. be¬ 
come the greateft emporium in the weftern world, the rival of Alexan¬ 
dria in commerce, and by fome fuppofed inferior only to Rome in the 
number of its inhabitants, many of whom, not able to find houfe-room 
on the fmall illand whereon the town was bu^^v^gjnnrely upon the 
water. The Turtuli exported great quantities of com, and wine; exp¬ 
edient oil, but in fmall quantity ; honey, and Wax; pitch; much fcarijp 
let dye (*«**<*), and vermilion (pfxro«)’, which the Romans obliged them 
to bring in a rude Rate, to be refined at Rome; fait; jilted provifions 
of a fuperior quality ; wool of fo excellent a kind, that a talent (>(*193 : 

15/* fterhng) was an ufual price for a good breeding ram. They had 
formerly exported confiderable quantities of woollen drapery ; but they 
were now apparently obliged to give up that manufadture, and to carry 
their raw wool to the Romans, who probably put the manufacture into 
the hands of their own domeftic (laves. Befides their agriculture, ma¬ 
nufactures, and commerce, they were enriched by a great filhery, which 
they carried on, not only in the feas adjacent to their own coaft, which 
fwarmed with great variety of ufeful filh of a fuperior quality and fize, 
but alfo on the coaft of Africa to a confiderable diftance: and before 
they fell under a foreign dominion, they had had the produce of their 
own very rich mines, which were now the property of the conquerors. 
So extenfive a commerce and filhery employed a quantity of (hipping 
Icarcely inferior to that employed m the whole of the African trade; 
and all their vefiels were built of timber produced in the country. The 
merchants of Gadir in particular had (hips of very great ^rthen, where¬ 
with they traded in the Mediterranean and alfo in the Ocean, as far at 
lead as the Fortunate illands (the Canaries), and probably alfo to the re¬ 
mote fettlements and trading polls, winch the Carthaginians, had eftab- 
lilhed on the weft coaft of Africa. There is alfo reafon to believe, that 
they ftill poflefled a (hare of the Britilh tin trade in the antient channel 
of direct importation from the Caffiterides. 

The eaft coaft of the northern province of Spain, called Tarraconen- 
fis, alfo contained many good trading towns. The firft and the bell of 
thefe was New Carthage, called alfo Carthago fpartana from the great 
abundance of fpartum produced in the fields adjacent to it, (and now 
Carthagena), which lliil retained fome of the mercantile genius of its 
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Carthaginian founders, and furnilhed the commodities of diftant lands 
to an extenfiveback country in return for faked provifions, and cordage 
made of the plant called fpartum, which were carried chiefly to Rome, 
along with the filver of the mines. Saguntum (Morvtedro), was celebrated 
for its manufacture of earthen-ware : and Tarracon (Tarragona), for its 
linens, remarkable for their fliimng whitenefs and the wond. rlul thm- 
nefs of their fabric. Some of the bed ft eel in Europe was made at Bil- 
bilis (Xiloca), and in its neighbourhood, the waters m that part of the 
country having a peculiar virtue in hardening the metal. 

Strabo remarks, that the people of the mountainous country in the 
weft part of this province, bordering on the Ocean, were homely and un¬ 
cultivated by reafon of their remote fituation, and little commerce or 
intercourfe with ftranger#. The trade among ihemfelves was nothing 
■but barter, and they adjufted their bargain by paying the ly’ance with 
w’piece cut off from a meet of filver. They had alio fome little inter¬ 
courfe with foreigners, who purchafed their lead and tin. Then* boats 
were made of leather, a very few excepted, which they had lately learn¬ 
ed to build of wood. The men were all drafted in black clothes, and 
mod of them wore mantles or plaids, in which they alfo fleeped upon 
beds made of herbs. The drels of the women was adorned with figures 
of flowers. They had plenty of cattle and goats; and they made much 
butter, which, Strabo fays, they ufed as a fubjlitute for oil. Though far 
from being wealthy, they were very hofpitable, and delighted in making 
entertainments for their friends, a Aligning the mod honourable feats to 
age and dignity. O11 thele occalions they treated with ale, their ufual 
beverage, and with the little wine they had, the whole vintage being 
ufually exhaufted at one feaft. The entertainments were accompanied 
with dancing to the mufic of the pipe and trumpet. Their other amufe- 
ments were manly and Warlike exerciles. Their agility, their martial 
temper, and their talent for ftratagem, had made them in paft times very 
formidable neighbours to the fubjedts of the Romans: but they were 
now enlifted in their legions - -Is this the pidlure of the mountain¬ 

eers in the north-weft part of Spam, or of thofe m the north-weft part 
of Scotland in the laft age, which Strabo has been drawing ? The link¬ 
ing likenefs will, T prefume, apologize with aBntilh leader for inferring 
feme traits of it, which may belong more properly to the hiftory of 
manners than to that of commerce. 

The weft coaft of Spam appears to have been but little known to the 
Romans. 

The Balearic islands fumifhed fome wine, efteemed equal to any 
of the growth of Italy. 

Gaul was alfo a very opulent province, the government of 
which was efteemed by the Romans as profitable as that of Syria. 
That part of the coaft, which bordered upon the Mediterranean, con¬ 
tained the only ports, with which Rome had any direeft intercourfe. 
Vol. I. R 
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.The chief of thefe were Maflilia (Marfcillc), Arelate (Arks), and 
Narbo (Narbonne), from which laft, being a Roman colony, the name 
of Narbonenfis was extended to a large province, including the modern 
divisions of Languedoc, Provence , and Daupbine . By ,the favour of the* 
Romans Narbo became the mod populous city in Gaul, and it alfo had 
the greateft trade, which, according to the poetical authority of Aufoni- 
us, extended to the eaftern fea, Spain, Africa, Sicily, &nd the whole 
world. The antient Phocsean colony of Maffilia had now declined 
very much from its former opulence in confequence of the partiality of 
the Romans to Narbo, which was at this time e{teemed the chief em¬ 
porium of the whole country. The Romans received from Gaul, be¬ 
sides the tributary metals of gold, filver, iron, &c. dug from the mines 
of the province, linens, which were made in Eatery part of the country, 
corn; chcefe; excellent hiked pork, and plaids, which two articles Belgife 
Gaul fupphed in great quantities. Great flock! of geefe from the coulli 
try of the Morini oppofite to Britain formed an article of importation; 
if they could be faid to be imported, which required no carriage, but 
performed the long journey of 1,254 miles to Rome upon their own 
feet. But our information concerning the imports from (;aul is very 
defective, though there is good reafon to believe, that they were very 
confiderable. 

The chief trading ports of Gaul upon the Ocean were Burdigala (Bour- 
deaux), fituated on a noble seftuary or firth at the mouth of the Garum- 
nd ( Gaionne), in the country of the Bituriges, a Gallic or Celtic nation 
(occupying the modem Guienne proper) among the Aquitani, who 
were of Spamfli origin ; Corbilo upon the Ligeris (Loire), which in the 
time of Polybius had been a confiderable emporium, and one of the 
three bed towns then in Gaul, (the others being Maflilia and Narbo) 
but now declined ; the port of the Veneti, if not deferted after the ruin 
of the people by Ctefar; a port of the Lexobn at the mouth of the Se- 
quana (Seme); and the Portus Jtius, concerning the pofition of which 
the learned differ in their opinions. All thefe feem to have had fome 
intercourfe with Britain, and probably with other countries, of which 
we have no information. 

Gaul was a country peculiarly favoured in the convenience of inland 
navigation, being everywhere interfered by navigable rivers running 
in very oppofite directions; fo that goods could be carried between the 
Mediterranean and the Ocean with very little affiftance of land carriage. 
From Narbo, above which the Atax (Aude) was feldom navigable, they 
were carried a few miles over-land, and refhipped on .the Garumna, 
which carried them to Burdigala. The Ligeus, the Sequana, and the 
Rhcnus (Rhine) afforded water carnage to the very heart of the coun¬ 
try, and all of them to the neighLoui hood of the Rliodanus (Rhone) or 
its great navigable branches, which completed the inland water carriage 
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between the Mediterranean and the whole of the weft and north fhores 
of Gaul; whilb ahnofl every other part of the country was acceffible by 
the navigable branches of thofe great rivers, to the great advantage of 
the community, as well as the emolument of the proprietors of the lands 
adjacent to the rivers before the Roman conqueft, who ufed to levy a 
toll or tranfit duty on the boats palling through their territories. In 
the very center of all this inland conveyance, at the jundhon of the Rho- 
danus with the Arar (Soane), a river of a longer courfe and gentler cur¬ 
rent than itfelf, and within an eafy diftance of the other navigable 
rivers which flowed in the oppofite diredhon, flood the great inland em¬ 
porium of Lugdunum (Lions), a Gallic city, lb greatly augmented by a 
Roman colony, the residence of a Roman governor, and the eftabhlh- 
ment of a mint for gokhand lilver money, that for population it exceed¬ 
ed every other city in Qaul except Narbo. With thefe advantages it 
mceflarily became the general depofit of all the inland trade of the 
country, and the great thoroughfare of the inland navigation; for even 
thofe, who, ofi account of the rapidity of the Rhodanus, preferred land 
carriage for the fpace between Lugdunum and the coaft, brought their 
goods to that city to be further forwarded by water or by land. [Stra¬ 
bo, L. iv, pp. 268, 288, 292, 294, 295, 318.J Even before the fettle- 
ment of the Romans in it, it rauft have been a place of great trade and 
intercourfe, enlivening the whole of the river below it, winch was^over- 
ed with canoes and fmall veflels, employed in the carrying trade, as ear¬ 
ly as the famous paflage of the great Hannibal over the Alps. [Polyb. 
L. iii, c. 42.] 

' The only vines in Gaul were on the fouth coaft: but fo fond were 
the inland people of wine, that the Italian merchants, who carried it up 
the Rhodanus, frequently exchanged a veflel of it containing about 
eighteen gallons for a young Have. Their ufual liquor was extracted 
from barley, or prepared by mixing honey with water. 

Having now completed the circuit of the Roman provinces, as they 
lay extended on both fides of the Mediterranean, it only remains to ob- 
ferve that almoft all thofe countries poured theii wines into the capital; 
which alfo received com from every province, that had any to lpare, 
befldes the more regular fupplies from thofe, which were peculiarly not¬ 
ed for their abundance. 

But all this importation was merely for fupplying the vaft confump- 
tion of an all-devouring capital. There was fcarcely any exportation; 
there was no reciprocation of good offices , their was no commerce *. 

* The carriage of neceflariee and luxuries for the come defiroua of partaking of the fame c(irr r irt» 
ufe of the Roman governors and their retinues fet- and luxuries, what was at firlt the c.vn,.^ o' i>n- 
tied in the provinces does not come under the de- vate baggage, would gradually fwell into coramer- 
fcnption of commercial exportation. But as the cial importance, 
provincials, in imitation of the Romans, would be. 

4 R 2 
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The payments were made with the tributes extorted from the conquered 
provinces; and thus the money given for produce and manufactures 
preferved fome degree of balance between induftry and rapine, without 
which the later mull in a ftiort time have drained the fprkigs, from 
which its infatiable appetite was fed : or in other words, the farmers 
and manufacturers were paid with their own money. But let us hear 
from a Roman author, what Rome beftowed upon the world. * Italy 
' [or rather Rome] is the nurfe and mother of all countries, chofen by 
4 divine providence to make the heavens themfelves more bright, to col- 
4 left into one point the fcattered jurifdiftions, and to polilh the rude 
* cuftoms of other countries, to unite by intercourfe and converfation 
' the dilcordant and favage languages of fojnany nations, to civilize 
‘ mankind, and, in a word, is deftined to becothe the one mother-coun- 
‘ try of all the nations upon the face of the earth.* [P/in. Ni/l. nat. .ftp* 
iii» c. 5.] 

But luxury and fuperabundant wealth could not be fatisfied with the 
produftions of nature and art within the Roman empire, however plen¬ 
tiful and various, while there were other gratifications to be found in 
remoter countries. In order to relieve the wealthy Roman from the 
load of his fuperfluous riches, the induftrious natives of the moft dis¬ 
tant parts of the world were employed in preparing and tranfmitting 
article which were of no real utility, and which, for that very reafon, 
are moft eagerly fought after by thole who want nothing. 

In the review of what may be called the foreign trade of Rome, our 
own ifland of Britain prefents itfelf firft *0 our notice, as being con¬ 
nected by vicinity and intercourfe with Gaul, the country which con¬ 
cluded the furvey of the home trade of that great empire. We luckily 
poftels the materials for a more ample detail of the Britifh trade ; and 
in a work intended for Britifh readers, a more particular attention to 
the antient commerce of our own illand, will not, I prefume, need any 
apology. 

The commercial and friendly intercourfe between the Britons and 
Gauls, which had fubfifted before the invafion of Julius Ca>far, ftill 
continued, and was probably increafed in confequence of the greater 
aflbrtment of goods now in the hands of the Romanized Gallic mer¬ 
chants. But the trade appears to have been entirely paffive on the part 
of the Britons. No antient author has mentioned any other kind of 
vefiels belonging to them than boats, of which the keel and principal 
timber* were made of light wood, and the bottom and fides of a kind 
of bafleet work of ofiers, the whole being covered with hides. [Timaus 
ap. Phn. L. iv, c. 3.6 — Car/. Bell\ civ. L. i, c. Sb‘-~$oUn- c. 24,-^and ap¬ 
parently Ruf. Feji. Avien. Ora mar. v. 105} At this tune the lout hern 
mouth of the Rhenus, or, more properly fpeaking,- the lhore of the 
Monni (antient inhabitants of Picardy and Flanders) in whofe terri- 
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tory was the celebrated Portus Itius, the mouths of the Sequana, the 
Ligeris, and the Garumna, were the principal ports for the communi¬ 
cation and trade between Britain and Gaul, after the Veneti were de- 
ftroyed by Caefar. [Strabo, L. iv, p. 305.] 

The tin, which was Bill the chief article of Bntilh commerce, after 
being caft into cubic mafles, was carried in carts at the time of low 
water acrofs the narrow channel, between the main land and the ifland 
of I&is (apparently the fame with the Midis of Timreus already men¬ 
tioned, p . 88.) That ifland Bill remained the general ftaple of the 
Britifli trade; ami there the Gallic merchants met the Britifh traders 
and miners or their agents, from whom they received the tin; and 
along with it alfo lead ; fome corn; cattle ; hides, under the defcription 
of which perhaps wool is included ; gold; filver; iron ; ornaments for 
bridles, and other toys, made of a fubftance, which the Romans called 
ivory, but mo'e probably the bone of fome large fifli* ; ornamental 
chains ; veflels made of amber and of glafsf ; with fome other trifling 
articles: alfo pretious ftones and pearls J ; flaves, who were captives 
taken in the wars carried on by the tribes agamft each other ; dogs of 
various fpecies, all excellent in their kinds, which were highly valued 
by the Roman "connoifleurs in hunting, and by the Gauls, who ufed 
them, not only agamft wild animals in the chafe, but alfo ngainft their 
enemies in the field of battle ; and bears § for the fanguinary (ports of 
the Roman circus, though probably not fo early as the age of Auguftus. 
[Diod. Sicut. L. v, § 21— Strabo, L. iv, pp. 305, 307— Mela, L. iii, c. 3.— 
Martialts Sped. 9.] 

Of the goods imported into Britain we know but very little. Brafs, 
brafen utenfils, earthen-ware, and fait, are all that we find any mention 
of: neither is it certain, that they belong to fo late a period of our 
hiftory, as that now under confideration. [Strabo, L- iv, pp. 305-307.] 

• Solintis fay*, that in Ins time the fine gentle- and they thence appear to have been an objrft of 
men in Ireland had thur fword-haudhs adorned commute. If it be ti lie, that none of the rivers 
with th" teeth of tifhc i polifhed ns bright as ivory . farther fouth than the Solway Inth produced any, 
and the fame kind ot ornament continued in ic- and that they were <ml} found m confidcrable quan- 
queft at lead till the fixtli century, as appeals itom titles in thofe noitli of the Firth of Forth, we 
the biographers of fome of the Infh faints. mult bilieu., that the commercial intcicouife of 

f The bridle ornament*, chains, .tmhtr, and the Ilntith nations with each other was mi cli mote 
glafs ware, arc mciilioiicd by Sliabo [Z, is,/, conliderable than has been fuppofed. C.ilar col- 
<07] in a manner which leases it almolt doubtful, letkd a laige quantity of llutiih pearh, and dedt* 
whether they were imported 11 to Britain, or ex- cated a h'cafl-platc compofed of them to the goi- 
potled from it. That they were imported, is the defi. Venus. [Sueton. in Jut, c. 47.— Ptw. L. ix, 
opinion of the annotator on the paffage, and of r. 45.] 

Doflor Henry. [//;/?. of lir,t F 11, / 2x7, td. j The cxiftcnce of bears in Britain lias been 
1788.1 But the contrary opinion i» held by al- qiicfhoned, bccaufetbcie are none now. but we 
moil all others, who have had occafion to confiJ r know from the undoubted tcflimooy of Donef- 
the fubjeft. day book, that the city of Norwich was bound to 

% Julius Csefar is find to have been ftimulated fumifli one bear, and nx dogs for baiting lmn, to 
to the invaftou of Butain by the fight of the pearls K.ng Edwaid the Confeflor. 
brought from it. Thefe he piobabiy (aw in Ganf, 1 
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From this enumeration of the exports and imports of the Britons, 
and From the notices to be found in antient authors, it appears, that, 
befides pafturage and agriculture, they underftood the arts of extrading 
tin and lead, and even gold, filver, and iron, from their mines *, the 
manufa&ure of glafs and amber, and alfo fome works merely orna¬ 
mental. For their own ufe they had manufa&ures of arms, the objed 
of the firft attention to every warlike ^people, and which were by no 
means fo contemptible, as fome modern writers have reprefented them. 
Befides carts for carrying their tin and other heavy burthens, they had 
chariots f, fometimes armed with fchythes for mowing down the enemy, 
which were ufed m battle, from the coaft of Kent in the fouth to the 

Grampian mountain in the north. [Caf. Bell. Gall. L. iv, c. 33 7 ac. 

Vit. Agric. cc. i2, 35.] Their chief drink was ale, which they made 
from barley and fometimes from wheat. [ Dio/corides , L. ii, c. 76.] They 
had a manufacture of fome kind of drapery, as appears from Caefars 
t>bfervation, that the diftant and lefs civilized Britons were clothed in 
lkins, which proves, that the nearer and more civilized Britons had 
clothing of a better and more comfortable kind; and that could fcarce- 
ly be any other than woollen cloth, which in its improved Bate has 
long been the great and favourite ftaple manufacture of England |. 

The Britifh goods, deftined for Rome or any part of the Mediterra¬ 
nean coafts, after their arrival in Gaul were put into river-craft and 
conveyed to Narbo and Mafiilia by the inland navigation, which I have 
already defcribed, chiefly on account of its great connection with the 


* Mr Whitaker fuppofes, that coal was ufed 
as fuel by the Britons before the arrival of the 
llotnanB: and Mr. Pennant fays, that a flint axe, 
an lnflrumcnt of the aboriginal Britons, was found 
flicking in a vein of coal, cxpofed to day, at 
Craig*)-park in Monmouth.(hire. But it does not 
clearly appear, that the coal was ufed as fuel. 
Nor can the coal cinders, found among the ruins 
of the Roman llation at Caervorran in Northum¬ 
berland, be admitted as a proof, that the Romans 
ufed coal for furl. 1 hat town may have had 
many revolutions unnoted in lultory, and many 
fires of coal rr.a) have been in houfes now buned 
in ruins, though built many centuries after the de¬ 
parture of the Romans. [See Whitaker's of 
Manckefttr, p. 302.— Pennant's Tour in Wales', p. 
iC.—Waliis's Ihji. of Northumberland, V. up. 119. 
—alfo Arnot't hi/l. of Edinburgh, p. 82. J The 
fuppofed notice of coal in the year 852 will be 
confidered is its proper time. 

+ Such war-chariots were ufed by the Par- 
thians, and by the Perfians in the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and alio in the time of Alexan¬ 
der Scverua emperoi of Rome. 

X I have here prefumed, that at leaft the more 
polifhed Britons had fheep} though the great na- 
turalift, Mr. Pennant, thinks they had not thofe 


ufeful animals, becaufe no antient author has men¬ 
tioned them. [ Briii/h %oology, P. i, p. 23, ed. 
1768.] But againft this negative argument may 
we not fet the queftion. What author lias men¬ 
tioned the JpSfi impoitation of them? Is it not rea- 
fonable to fuppole, that, if the primitive or in. 
land Britons were dcftnute of flicep, they would 
be imported along with the Belgic colonies ? Nay, 
it is moll probable, that even among the inland 
inhabitants Ihcen were a part of the animals, on 
the flelh and milk of which they fubfifted, as we 
are told by Cxfar, who cxprcfsly mentions flocks 
(‘ pecoris’) in Caflivellaun’t (or CaflSbelin’s) town: 
[Eel/. Call. L. v, r. 213 and finxifuem (a word 
including flocks and herds, and apparently rather 
appropriated to the former) are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned by Strabo in his description of Britain. 
But no antient author mentions woollen cloths 
among the articles imported into Bntain. Befides, 
the panegyric upon Conftantius exprefsly mentions 
flocks loaded with wool pecora onufta vclleri- 
* bus’) as natives of Britain . and the Britilh 
names of the animal, as given by Mr. Pennant, 
have no rcfemblance to the Latin, to warrant even 
a fufpicion, that they were introduced by the Ro¬ 
mans. 
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Britifti trade, pretty fully, in the account of the commerce of Gaul v 
or they were carried quite acrofs the country in carts or upon the backs 
of horfes, which mode of conveyance required thirty days to. traverfe 
the country from the Ocean to the mouth of the Rhodanus *, where 
Arelate Rood on the main channel of the river, with which Mafliiia 
was conneded by a canal, made in the preceding age by Marius. [Diod. 

' Sic. L. v, § 22.—Pojidonius ap. Strab. L. in, p. 119.— Strab. L. ii, p. 190; 
L. iv,pp. 279, 318.] With the charge of fuch a multiplicity of car¬ 
riages the Britifli tin coft in Rome four {hillings and ten pence of our 
money a pound. [PUn. L. xxxiv, c, 17.J 

The duties paid in Gaul upon the imports and exports of Britain 
conftituted the only fpecies of revenue derived from it by the Romans, 
according to the exprefs tefhmony of Strabo; fJL. ii, p. 176; L. iv, p. 
306] who thus proves, that the tribute, which Ciefar alleges he ordered 
the Britons to pay, was a mere flourifh. Strabo indeed affe&s to fay, 
that any tribute, which could be levied on the ifland, would be too 
trifling to bear the expenfe of the garrifons neceflary to enforce it, 
which would require at leaft one legion and fome additional cavalry. 
But the Roman emperors of fucceeding ages thought very differently 
from him m that refped, when they employed four, or more, legions 
in the conqueft of this country, and to gariifon it after it was l'ub- 
dued f. 

* * Diodorus, to whom we are indebted ft>r this It ought therefor to be received as proof, that the 
information, leaves us ignorant, whether the jour- number of legions in Britain was at tcaji Jour, But 
ney of thirty days was from Burdigala acrols the to leave flowers of rhetoric, we have the clear luf- 
narrow part of Gaul) from the mouth of the Li- torical evidence of Tacitus for the frond, ninth, 
gens ; or from the coaft oppofite to Britain, and fourteenth, and twentieth, legions being in Britain 
through the whole extent of the country. Mr. under Paulmus in the reigii ot Nero, and theic 
Mclot has endeavoured to fupply that defect in an may have been more. \Tai. AnnaL L. xiv, ee. 
elaborate eBay on the antient cmnmqiMfcof Bntain 3*, 34, 37; Htjl. L. in, e. 45.] There is alfo 
m the Memoiret de Vacademic rojatifr. xvi, in- the authority of Ptolemy, the Itinerary, and Dion 
tended chiefly to confute the fancy of a very ear- Caflius, for the icfidcntc of the fifth ^iflor out, and 
ly intercom fe of the Greeks with this country, apparently good authority tor that of the feventh 
but as he has not made the journey commence from Claud tan, the ninth, and the tenth legions 111 iln- 
any of the four ports noted by Sliabo as the fta- tain. But it does not follow, that there were 
ttons for palling over to Britain, 1 doubt we are eight legions m it at once j and we know, that the 
ftill a* much to feek as ever fourteenth was for fome time drawn oft liy V itcl- 

f Some have fuppofed, that this country was bus, and that during his reign one of th tji\th lt- 
kept in fubjeChon by a fmalltr force than four lc- gions (for there were often fcvcrals of the fame 
gions. But Agrippa in a fpeech to the Jews, number) and the feventh Claudian were alfo upon 
wherein he magnifies the Roman valour, and (hows, the continent. It is, however, probable, that there 
that the very reputation of it was fufficient to keep were generally more than four, for Agticola had 
the world in awe, tells them, that all Spam was three, if not four, legions with him at the battle 
commanded by only one legion, Egypt by two, of the Grampian hill, and the flcnderelt ganifons, 
and all the left of Africa by one, and that Bn- he could leave in the conquered country, would 
tain, almoft a* large as all the reft of the world, require at leaft two legions. There was alio a 
whnfe walls were th• Ocean , yet was kept by only fleet ol armed veffels with a proper eftabliflinient 
fom legions, [fffeph. Bell. Jud. 11, c. 16.] of marine forces eonftantly kept up in the difknnt 
This fpeech has been often quoted , but it has not ports. So important in the eyes of the Roman 
been fufhciently ohferved, that the aim of the emperois was Britain: and its importance is, 1 
fpeaker was to extenuate the force neceflary to hope, a fufficient apology for this rather uncom- 
keep greater provinces than Judxa 111 fubjeftion. meicial note. 
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During the long and peaceful reign of Auguftus the Britifh princes 
courted his fi iendlhip by embafiies and prefents: and the Britons by 
thetr Iong-contmued friendly mtercourfe with the Romanized Gauls 
became acquainted with the Romans, and in fome degree with their 
arts and fciences. Even before Csefar vifited this ifland, their own 
knowlege of agriculture was by no means contemptible, as appears from 
their long experience in the ufe of a variety of marles enumerated by- 
Pliny *, [L. xvii, cc. 6, 7, 8] and their plentiful crops, which now (and 
perhaps before now) enabled them to fpare fome corn for exportation. 
They had now alfo adopted many improvements from their Gallic neigh¬ 
bours, and were fo generally induftrious, that a negligent management 
of the dairy, or the want of a garden, came to be noted as marks of 
inferior talents or flothfulnefs in fome few individuals. [ Strabo , L. iv, 
A 3 ° 5 -] 

It was, no doubt, in this interval of tranquillity and advancing pro- 
fperity, that Cunobelin, king of the countries lying between the Thames 
and the Nen, eftablifhed his mint at Camulodunum ( Colchejier )> and 
coined money of gold, filver, and brafs ; of all which at leaft forty dif¬ 
ferent fpecimensf have reached our times. And thus, inftead of dwell¬ 
ing fome centuries upon brafen money, and then flowly creeping to 
filver, and at laft to gold, like the Romans, did the firft effort of the 
Britifh coinage at once comprehend all the ufeful varieties of current 
money J. Camulodunum by means of its mint has the advantage o£ 
being the firft Britifh town, which is authentically known by its ge¬ 
nuine antient name; as it is alfo the very firft that is mentioned by any 

* Pliny [L. xvu.t. 8] obferves, that the flrength with fome variations of fpelling, on many of thofe 
of the Britifh chalk marie (the pits of which he corns, which moll of our antiquaries (though 
defcribes exafUy as they are now to be feen in Doftor P^Higall almofl ftumbled upon the truth 
Kent) lalUd eighty years, and that there was no m a DifTertWion written exprefsly on the fenfe of 
mftance of any man tifing it twice in his life time that word) have ftrangely interpreted tax, or tli¬ 
on the fame land. See this fubjcA more largely bute, payable to the Romans, at a time when 
handled in Whitaker't Htflory of Manchejler, B. 1, they had no dominion in this ifland ; but which, 
J). 7, $ 3. according to his interpretation, lignifies leader or 

It appears fiom an infcnption found in Zeland, img, an, indeed, variations of the word do in the 
that the Butifh chalk was exported to improve the Gaelic languages to this day.—-That the Britons 
matlhy grounds 01 that countiy by people, who poffelfed and wrought mines of gold and filver be- 
were called Britifh chalk-merchants, and the poly- fore the Roman conqueft, appears unqueltinnablp 
theiflic fpirit of the Romans created a new god- from Strabo, and may be inferred from Tautus; 
defs to priftde over this new trade, the date of though Cicero, writing when Julius Casfar was in 
which is unknown, but is apparently older than Britain, and fcarcely any thing was known of it 
Varro (who died A. D. 27) as he was in fome in Rome, had faid, that there was no gold or filver 
diflritts on the banks of the Rhine, where the in the ifland. [Sirota, L. iv, p. 305.— Tat. Vu. 
lands were manured with- chalk (■ Candida fofTitia Agrtc. c. it — Ctc. adfamiL L. vu, ep. 7 ; ad At- 
* creta’). [ Varro dt re rafltca, L. 1, t. 9 — Gale'i he. L. iv, ep. 15.J 

Aatoriine, p. 4.3, for the infcnption.] J Some nave iuppofed, that the Britons had the 

f Prints 0/ them may be feen in Speed'1 Htfloru, ufe of money before Csefar’s mvafion. But the 
Camien't Britannia, Ptgge'i Cunt of Cumbehn, fuppofition is founded on an explanation, apparent- 
Whitaker't Hillorj of Manthefier , &c. Mr Whit- If erroneous, of a paflage of Csefar, [Bell. Gall. 
aker, in hts fecond edition, has apparently given Z. v, e. 12] which is conteflcd, and fcctnt to be 
the true explanation of the word Tafe, occurring, corrupted. 
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writer now extant. [Plin. Bifl. nat. L. ii. c. 75.] It is reafonable to 
fuppofe that this town, the refidence of Cunobelin, was better built 
than the fenced collodions of huts, defcribed by Csefar as the towns of 
the Britons; for we find, that their architectural Ikill was even equal to 
the talk of building a bridge over the Thames. [Dion. L. lx.] But the 
improvements, which the Britons may be fuppofed to have made in 
■building, yj;ere unknown to Strabo, the geographer of this age, whofe 
• defcription of their houfes appears to be copied from Cre far’s. 

Ireland was fometimes vinted by navigators from Gaul, and they 
knew, that there were other iflands adjacent to Britain; but we-have 
no account of their tranfadions or dealings. Strabo acknowleges his 
ignorance of Ireland, the people of which, be bad beard , were very 
lavage, ate human flefh, &c. the charader ufualty given to the moil 
remote and unknown nations, which he judicioufly cenfures as un¬ 
worthy* of credit *. [Strabo, L. iv, p. 307.] 

The nations to the northward of Gaul were as yet but little known 
to the Romans. The Bruderi were defeated by Drufus in a naval battle 
on the River Amalia [Em), whence it appears that the people of thofe 
coafts poflefled fome kind of veflels, probably no other than the long 
canoes made of Angle trees, and capable of carrying thirty men each, 
defcribed by Pliny [L, xvi, c. 40] as ufed by the pirates of Germany. 
In the following age the Suiones, a nation occupying an ifland in the 
Baltic fea, according to Tacitus, [ Germania ] were powerful by their 
fleets, and fenfible of the advantages of opulence. He adds, that the 
ufe of arms was not general among them, as among the other German 
nations, becaufe they were defended from fudden invafms by the furrounding 
ocean . It is probable, that at this time their circumftances were nearly 
the fame, and that their opulence was as much the produce of rapine 
as of induftry. We have ^tery little pofitive authority for any com¬ 
mercial tranladions of the Germans, except in two articles. The 
feathers of the German geefe were preferred to all others at Rome: and 
amber was bought up for the Romans with fuch avidity from the vEtlii, 
a nation in the modem PruflSa, whole language refernbled that of the 
Britons, that they were utterly aftomlhed at the prices, which they re¬ 
ceived for an article of no real utility, which they had been accuftom- 
ed to leave unnoticed on the beach, where the lea threw it up on the 
coaft of Auftravia, an ifland (or perhaps now a pcmnfula, the Abalus 
or Baltia of Pytheas) called Gleflarium by the Romans from the great 
abundance of amber, the genuine name of which, according to Pliny 

• The character of the natives of Ireland, given that the mamurs oi the people were totally- un- 
by Strabo as a ftory unworthy of credit, has been known to them, l'or canriilialiiin, prorrufcuoui 
carelefsly or maltctouHy brought forward by fome concubinage, and tucli enormities, luve in all ages 
modern witters, in order to prove that the an. been tlu. charartenttics atenbid by ignorance to 
ceilors of the Irith were the vilefl. lavages in the unknown nations j and they have been giadually 
worldj whereas rt only proves, that the Gallic removed farther and farther, as difcoveiy advanced, 
ftrangers had lo little intercom fc with the country, 
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and Tacitus, was glcfium or gkfum. Unleft when the Romans Tent met 
fengers on purpofe to procure the amber, it was carried acroft the con¬ 
tinent through Pannoma, where it was received by the Veaeti (the an- 
ceftors of the Venetians), who forwarded it to Rome; and thence arofe 
the fable of its being produced on the banks of the Padus or Eridanus 
(Po). 

Scythia the vaft unknown country beyond Germany, fupplied fome 
valuable furs. 

Media, Pakthia, and Bactria, were too remote, or too far inland, 
to furnilh Rome with any articles, but fuch as were of great value and 
little bulk ; and we accordingly hear of little elfe but pretious Rones 
brought from thofe countries. 

The Seres, the molt remote people of Alia known even by report 
to the Europeans, were, according to Florus, among the nations, who 
fent ambafladors to Auguftus. But the Romans do not appear to have 
learned any thing from the ambafladors concerning the fituation, the 
produce, or the trade, of the nation. Strabo [Z.. xv, p. 1028] knew 
only their name, and a report that the people lived to the age of 200 
years; and he mentions, I think only once, [L. xv, p. 1016] the fieri- 
cum % or filk, (and that from fo old an author as Nearchus the admiral 
of Alexander’s fleet) which he Confounds with cotton. Dionyfius the 
geographer, whom Auguftus had fent to compile an account of the 
oriental regions, about this time informed the people of Europe, that 
pretious garments were manufactured by the Seres from threads, finer 
ilian thofe of the fpider, which they combed from flowers. [ Perieges. 
■v. 752.] This pretious manufacture found its way to Rome: but com¬ 
ing from a people who had the monopoly of it in their own hands, by 
a long fucceflion of tedious and dangerous carriages by land and water, 
through the territories of various nations, and perhaps through the 
hands of fome monopolifts, and moreover in very fmall quantities *, 
it was fold at a moft enormous price, fo that the ufe of it was reftricted 
to a few women of the greateft fortunes f. [Seneca de bene ficus, L. vii.] 

Persia and Babylonia alfo furnifhed pretious ftones and pearls. The 

* We are told by Dion Caffius [£. xlm] that learn from Publius Syrus, an author contemporary 
Julius C*£ar, when he treated the Romans with with Cafar, and many others after him. 
magnificent fpcftacles, covered the amphitheatre -f What the price of filk was on its firft appear* 
with awnings of fertcum to (belter them from the ance in Rome, we are not informed But it muft 
fun. But it may well be doubted, if a tjuantity have been enormoufly high ) for, even in the later 
of filk, fufficient for fuch a purpofe, could have part of the third century, the emperor Aurclian, 
been colle&ed in all the countries to the well ward when his wife begged of him to let her have but 
of India in the age of Julius : and Pliny, [L. xix, one fingle gown of purple filk, refufed it, faying, 

1] defcribing apparently the fame awning, fays, he would not buy it at the prioe of gold. [Po¬ 
tt was of linen (tarbafa) 5 and he is furely an evi- ptfau tn Aurtl. c. 45.] And we find by the Rhodian 
deuce preferable to Dton, who lived fo many ages naval laws, preferved in the eleventh book of th« 
later. Silk could not be plenty in Rome, when Dtgefit, that unmixed filk goods, when (hipwreck- 
the ladies were obliged to content themfelves with ed, if they were faved free from wet, were to pay 
a flimfy fluff made by undoing the fubftantial a falvage of ten per cent, as being equal to gold tn 
Oriental filks, and re-weaving them again, as wc value. 
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Babylonian tric&naria of IricUniaria (coftly furniture of the eating room, 
varioufly tranflated, quilts, carpets, and curtains), and the incenfe of 
Perfia, were highly efteemed. 

But the moft important of all the foreign trades was that which was 
carried on with the Oriental countries by the way of Egypt and the 
Red lea. The commencement of this trade in the reign of the firft, or 
rather the fecond, Ptolemy, and the removal of it from Heroopolis at 
the end of the canal to Berenice, are already related. The trade does 
not appear to have ever increafed, and there is reafon to believe, that 
after the reigns of the three firft Ptolemies it was rather in a progreffive 
decay, till the extinction of the Macedonian fovereignty in Egypt, when 
it had dwindled down to fcarcely twenty fmall vefiels in a year *: and 
they feldom went beyond the mouth of the Red fea, where, on the Ara¬ 
bian coaft, they found aflortments of merchandize fully fufficient for 
their demand. But when Strabo was in Egypt, very foon after the fub- 
jugation of the kingdom by the Romans, he learned that fleets of one 
hundred and twenty veflels went from Myos Hormos (then the chief 
port pf the Egyptian trade in the Red fea, which he calls a great port, 
proie&ed by Stands before it, and a winding entrance through them) 
and proceeded as far as India and the moft remote known parts of Ethi¬ 
opia, from which they imported into Egypt the moft pretious mer¬ 
chandize. J 3 ut the vefiels were fmall, and their timid coafting voyages 
feem as yet to have extended no farther than Pattala f, a port in the 
delta, or ifland, formed by the branches of the river Sind, or Indus: and 
there is reafon to believe, that many of them completed their cargoes at 
the port of Arabia Felix. A few of the traders from Egypt appear, 
however, to have penetrated into India as far as the Ganges: but it is 
moft probable, that they traveled over-land upon the magnificient royal 
high way extending acrofs the country from the Indus to the Ganges 


* Mr. Browne fays, tliat only thirty-fcven vcf- 
fels are now (1792) employed in the Red fea by 
perfous refiding in Egypt; and that the feamcn 
are fo unfleilfal, that continual building barely 
keeps up the number. [Travels in Egypt, &c. 
P • 75*3 

f Strabo docs not inform us what port or ports 
tliey failed to * and, indeed, be appears not to have 
known a Angle fea-port of India; for though he 
deferibes Pattalena as a delta of the Indus, con¬ 
taining the famous city of Pattala, he does not call 
that city an emporium or port. and he immediately 
takes a prodigious flop from it to Taprobane. In 
ihort, his knowlege of India is founded entirely up¬ 
on the information of Alexander's officers, f A xv, 
pt>. 1011, toi2, 1026.3 Pliny, who wrote, when 
the Oriental trade had been carried on a whole cen¬ 
tury by the Ezyptmn-Greek fubjetts of Rome, 
ieema to make Pattala the only port reforted to 
by them, even after the difeovery of the monfooii, 
•vh'ch will be noticed afterwards. and when he 


yjues the names of two ports and two or three na¬ 
tions beyond it on the well coaft, he does it With 
fome degree of exultation, that they were not to be 
found in any preceding author. It is true, he 
mentions a more diftaut port called Perimula as the 
moft famous emporium of India, fituated on dir 
eaft coaft and near the fouthern extremity of it, 
and he notes the abundance of pearls found there. 
[L. 11, c. 71, L vt, cc. to, 23, L ix, r. 35.3 
But as no filch place is mentioned in the l’eiiplus 
of the Erythraean fea, and as Ptolemy, ftom later 
information, which in geographical mau ts is pre¬ 
ferable, places Pentnula in India beyond the Gan- 
gts, we have reafon to lufpeft Pliny’s information 
concerning it, as well as other parts of India, to be 
confufcd and erroneous, and alfo to believe that the 
merchants of Egypt were not willing to impart 
their kuowlege to their Roman mafters. 

£ The navigation of the Ganges from the fea up 
to Palibothr.1, Jo noticed by btrabo, [L xs, p. 
lOtoj vipcar. pretty clcaily to have been per- 
§ 2 fowned 
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Strabo gives us incidentally the important information, that the trade to 
India and Ethiopia (qr the country of the Troglodytes) was a new accef- 
fion to the commerce of Egypt, which took, place, after the commence* 
ment of the Roman dominion in that country. [Strabo, L. ii, p. iyp; 
L. xv,pp. 1006, ioio; L.xvi,f>. 1114; L. xvii, p. 1149— Beriplus Ma¬ 
ris Erytbrai, p. 174, ed. Blancard .] 

The commodities imported from Arabia, India, and Ethiopia, were 
landed at Myos Hormos, and thence carried by camels upon the road 
made acrofs the defert by Ptolemy Philadelphus to Coptos, a town jointly 
occupied by Egyptian and Arabian inhabitants, which was the general 
emporium of the upper part of Egypt. From Coptos the goods were 
conveyed by a canal of three miles to the Nile, the ftream of which, 
floated them down to the canal leading into the Lake of Marsea, whence 
they proceeded by another canal to th? interior harbour of Alexandria j. 
and from the exterior or fea harbour they .were refhipped for every part 
of the Mediterranean by the merchants of that city, who had almolt the 
whole of the trade in their own' hands, and thereby acquired prodigious 
great fortunes. [Strabo, L. xvi, p. 1128; L. xvii ,pp. 1169, 1170.] 

The revenue of Egypt was now alfo raifed far beyond what it' had 
ever been in the days of the Macedonian fovereigns *, partly by a more 
flrid and vigorous management, but chiefly by the vafl increafe of the 
commerce of the country, the exports from Egypt being enlarged by 
the great and mcreafing demand of almoft the whole Romap empire for 
Oriental luxuries, -all which paid duties, both upon importation and ex¬ 
portation, and the duties were particularly heavy upon the pretious ar¬ 
ticles. [Strabo, L. i 1, p. 179; L. xvii ,p. 1149.] 

The pretious articles of India were alfo brought, partly by fea and 
river navigation, and partly over land, to Palmyra, a flounfhing com¬ 
mercial republic, feated in a fertile fpot furrounded by a Tandy defert, 
which, being found beneficial to the world in general by its fpirited 
a6hve commerce, had the Angular good fortune to remain independent 
of the great empires of Rome and Parthia, though fituated on the con¬ 
fines of both. The goods from Palmyra were forwarded to Rome and 
other weflern countries by the ports of Syria or Phoenicia. [Appiani 
Bell. civ. L. v. — Plin. L. v, c. 25.] 

formed by the natives of India • and even m a later ft derived from his father's fhare of the plunder of 
age the Penplus of the Erythraean fea gives us the Ptrfian empire, is beyond all bounds of crcdt- 
reafon to believe, that the voyages of the Greeks bility. According to a loft fpecch of Cicero, 
of Egypt had not extended to any part of the eaft (quoted by Strabo, L. xvii, p. 1149) Ptolemy 
coatt of India Aulrtes, oue of the mod diflolute of the degene. 

* The accounts of the wealth and revenue of rate Ptolemies, had an annual revenue of 11,500 
the Ptolemies feem to be much exaggerated. Wc talents (equal to £2,411,875 fterhng) But what, 
are told by Appian, that Ptolemy Philadelphus at ever the revenue of Egypt may have been, it is 
his death left in bis treafuiy 740,000 talents, equal not fair to deiive it eutirely from commerce, 
in weight of metal to £191,1 66,666 : 15.4 of mo- There can be no doubt, that a great part, per* 
dein Aerling money, (as reckoned by Arbuthnot, haps the moft of it, arofe from the very productive 
p 192) which, though we (hould fuppofc moft of agriculture of the fertile foil. 
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Indian goods were alfo conveyed from a diftrift in the north part of 
India, within feven days’ journey of Ba&ria, through that country, 
and thence down the River Oxus, and acrofs the Cafpian fea, whence 
they were carried up the River Cyrus, and, after a land carriage of five 
days, refhipped on the Phafis, a river of Colchis, running into the eaft 
end of the Euxine fea, at the mouth of which there was a town of the 
fame name, whence they were difperfed to the weftern countries. [Phn. 
L. vi, c. 17.3 "We may be pretty certain, that the valuable merchandize 
of the Seres was alfo conveyed by the fame route. 

Arabia fumifiied the traders from Egypt with various aromatics; 
pretious ointments j fmall diamonds and other gems; pearls; frankin- 
cenfe; the belt myrh, and other pretious drugs; and fugar of a quali¬ 
ty inferior to that of India. The Arabs alfo re-exported, or fold to fo¬ 
reign traders, the goods they imported from the Eaft, among which 
were ferae aromatics fuperior in quality to any produced in their own 
country: and they took in exchange fome European goods, one article 
of which was tin, probably the produce of the Britijh mines and deftmed 
for India; but they were chiefly paid in money. 1 hus, participating 
largely in the increafed commerce of Egypt, and having the balance of 
a bnfic, conftant, and wcll-conduded, adfive trade greatly in their favour, 
they abounded in riches and plenty of all things. [ Strabo , L. i, p. 67.] 
Plmy fays [ L . vi, c. 28] that they took no goods in exchange, and that 
they fold their plunder (for fome of the nations comprehended under 
the extenfive name of Arabia acquired goods by piracy and robbery) 
to the Romans and Parthians for money only, whereby a great part of 
the cafti of both empires refted with them. It is almoft needlefs to ob- 
ferve, that the commercial nations of Arabia were not the perpetrators, 
but the victims, of the depredations committed by the roving Arabs. 
[See Strabo L. xvi , p. 1097.] 

From Ethiopia were imported cinnamon; marble; gems; ivory j 
the horns of the rhinoceros ; turtle, and turtle-fhell *. 

Getulia, the country on the fouth fide of Mauritania, fumifiied no¬ 
thing, that I can difeover, except the dye-ftuff extracted from the 
purple fhell-fifti, found m great abundance on the Ihore of the Atlantic 
ocean. 

After this fecond circuit of the Roman trade it is proper to obferve, as 
an exception from the general terror of the Ocean among the Romans, 
that fome veflels of theirs had before this time ventured to navigate the 
Atlantic. The firft we know of was one, which, we aie told, followed 
the track of a Phoenician bound to the Caflitendes, m order to difeover 
the fecret, where -that mine of wealth was fituated. The Phoenician 

* As the feveral branches of trade carried on from the Red fea were apparently much nureafed 
after this time, the confideration of them will be refumed with more ample, and better authenticated, 
materials than could be obtained in the hitherto-mfaut Hate of the trade. 4 
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'Commander (whom modem writers generally fuppofe to have been of 
Carthage, but who, I think, muft rather have been of Gadir, and pofte- 
rior to the deftrudlion of Carthage) led his follower into deftru&ion by 
running-his own veflel upon a ihoal. The (kilful Phoenician, who 
knew the nature of the ground and of the tides, got off by throwing 
part of his cargo overboard, and was recompenfed by the public for the 
damage, which he had fo patriotically incurred. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, Hill perfifted in their trials, and at laft P. Craflus difeovered the 
place, and (hawed the way to others. [Strabo, L. iii,/. 265.] We have 
no knowlege of the time, when any of thefe voyages were made: nor is 
there any particular account, I believe, of any other Roman veflels upon 
the Atlantic ocean, except on the bufinefs of war, whereof we have an 
inftance in the voyages of Polybius the hiftorian along the coafts of 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul, till Bntain became a Roman province; though 
Pliny fays in general that in his time the weftern coafts of Spain and 
Gaul were navigated, but without telling by what nation, or for what 
purpofe. [Hi/I. nat. L. ii, c. 67.] 

After much inveftigation I muft acknowlege, that I can find nothing 
fatisfa&ory concerning the rate of the cuftoms paid at the Roman ports 
upon the importation of goods in the reign 01 Auguftus * j nor upon 
the proportion of the value of gold to filver f. 

Notwithftanding the pompous, but fuperficial and unfounded, ac¬ 
counts, given by fome modem writers, of a flouriftnng commerce car¬ 
ried on by the Romans, it is evident that the trade was entirely con¬ 
duced by their fubjeCs. It is not proper, fays Cicero, that the fame 
people fhould be the commanders, and the carriers, of the world. Ac¬ 
cordingly we find, that among the Romans the charader of a merchant, 
inftead of being efteemed honourable, as it was among the wife Phoeni¬ 
cians, was held in contempt, and clafled in their eftimation with buf¬ 
foons, gladiators, (laves, and ftrumpets. And certainly no profeflion, 
that is difreputable, can ever be in a flouriftung or profperous condition. 

Cicero, writing to his fon upon the fubjeft of profeffions, condemns 
all retail trade as vile and fordid, which can thrive only by means of 

* A French trcatife on tl^t Roman revenue, wai, according to the[Prn//ur of the Erythraan fta, 
written at the dtfirt of Mr. Colbert, has nothing one quarter of the cargo: but that was after the 
to the puipofe : neither has Burman, in his work age of Auguftus. When Cappadocia was made a 
Dt veSigdltbui popuh Romani, been able to afeer- Roman province, Tiberius reduced the inland duty, 
tain the rate of the duty upon any particular ar- or excife, levnd upon all files, from one to one half 
tides of mcichandi/e. Arbuthnot (apparently per cent, but it was foon raifed again to one. [Dio 
from a paflage of Velleius Paterculus, but without Cajfau, L. la.] w 

any chronology) rates the duties from a to 50 per f The great quantity of plundered gold brought 
cent. And even Gibbon, whofe refearclies are in by Julius Css far is faid to have lowered the va- 
geneially fo accurate, has contented himfclf with lue of it to nine times its weight in filver. Sutton. 
Rating them widely at from 2^ to I2f per cent, tn Jttfto, c. 54, with Arbuthnot't Tablet, p. 43.] But 
[Detune of the Roman empue,V.\,p. »6i.] The that price was only temporary; and one to ten 
duty taken by the Romans at their port of Leuk£ feeras rather to have been the ufuai proportion in 
kom«* (White town) near the head of the Red fea, this age. 



much lying. Merchandize, if not carried to a great extent, is, m his 
opinion, no better. But the merchant, who imports from every quarter 
great quantities of goods, and diftributes them to the public without 
felfehood, is not very much to be blamed: and if, after making a for¬ 
tune, he retires from trade to the country, he may with great propriety 
even be praifed *. Such were the fentiments of one of the moft en¬ 
lightened of the Romans upon the merit and dignity of commerce: and 
no evidence of an author, writing exprefsly for the public, can be com¬ 
pared with this work of Cicero, addrefied to his own fon, for a genuine 
reprefentation of the low eftimation, in which trade was held by the 
Romans. It may alio be obferved, that Pliny, who in his umverfal 
work expatiates in the juft praifes of agricultuie and gardening, of me¬ 
dicine, painting, and ftatuary; and alfo pays due attention to works in 
gold, filver, brafs, jewels, wood, &c. yet has not a word upon merchan¬ 
dize, except juft oblerving, that it was invented by the Phoenicians. 
The proud fenators, however, with all their contempt for fair trade, had 
from the earlieft ages of their republic made a pradhee of increafing 
their wealth by a bafe and extortionate trade of ufury. 

The citizens of Rome thought themfelves fuperior to all kings f; 
and feveral commanders of armies and governors of provinces, whofe 
rank entitled them to large dividends of the plunder of the world, pof- 
fefled greater quantities of gold and^filver, than fome fovereign princes 
can command, even m the prefent depretiated ftate of the pretious 
metals. 

The Romans, glutted with the fpoils of the earth, fet no bounds to 
their extravagance. Whatever was very expenfive became the objedt of 
their defire ; and the moft enormous (or even incredible) prices were 
given for things of little or no real ufe. Silk, and a fine fpecies of linen 
called bylfinus, fold for their weight m gold. The value of pretious 
ftones and pearls, being merely imaginary, can be rated only by the re¬ 
dundant wealth, or folly, of the buyer. We are told by Plmy, that he 

* * Sordidi rn«n putandi, qui meicantur a mcr- order to prove the Romans to have been a com- 
4 catonbus quod ilatitn vendunt. nihil emtn proh- mercial people, have elevated the alTociations ot" 

‘ ciunt, niA admodum mentiantui ncc vero quid- nvtr boatmen, and the futltrs of the Roman camps, 

‘ quam eft turpius vamtate. - -Mercatura au- into the character of mercantile companies. 

• tern, fi ttnuis eft, fordtda putanda ell. Siu mag- f The noble Romans were pruhih ted from dr- 

• na ct cop/ofa, multa undique abporlant , multifque giadinq themfelves by marrying into royal families: 

• fine vamtate impartiens, non cji admodum vituper- and thence Bocnice,a Jewifh pnneefs, was obliged 
4 an da : atque etiam, 11 fatiata qmeftu, vel conten- to be content with the rank of concubine to the 
4 ta potius, utftepe ex alto m port urn, ex ipfo portu emperor Titus , and even Cleopatra, the fovereign 
4 fe in agros polfeffionefque contulerit, videlur jure queen of the rrth and populous kingdom of Egy pt, 

4 optmto pone laudan.' Cicero de ojfic. L. i, ct. was only the concubine of Antony, But Felix, 
*50, 151. the procurator of Judina, Samaria, and Galblce, 

In this palTage there is not a word of exporta- mentioned in the Ads of the apollles, who had been ■ 
tion: and indeed it is evident, that the Romans a Have, was of fufficient quality to be the hulband 
had little or no idea of any thing in the chara&er of three fiicceffive queens, [Suetou in Claud, c. aSJ 
of a merchant beyond that of a purveyor of fublift- or rather princeffes, one or whom was a grand- 
ence and luxuries. But fome modem writers, in daughter of the celebrated Cleopatra. 
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fow Lollia Paulina at a moderate entertainment (not a folemn occafion) 
dreffed in jewels which coft £322,916: 13 .-4 of our modern fterling 
money*. [Hyi. nat. L. ix, c. 35- —Arriani hdica, p. 525, * 4 , Blanca 
Arbutbmt's Tab Its, p, 141.J No antient author, I,believe, fays anything 
of the price of diamonds at Rome; but Julius-Caefar gave £48437; to 
for a pearl, which be prefented to one of his miftrefles: and he gave 
£15,500 for a pifture. A ftatue of Apollo fold for above £29,000. For 
the kinds of fUh; which happened to be in fafoion (for one. kind fr6- 

2 uently drove out another) they gave the mod extravagant prices; 

‘64 was the price of a mullet (‘ mulius’); and the mureena (fuppofed 
to be the lamprey) was too pretious in the eftimation of fome epicures 
to be fold for money. The price of fat thrulhes was about two millings 
each ; and a white nightingale fold for £48 : 8 :9. (See Arbutbmt's 
Tables.'] 

But, though the Romans went fo prodigioufly beyond the modems in 
extravagant expenfes, they appear to have had much lefs tafte; or ra¬ 
ther, inftead of tafte, they had only a rage’for luxuries, many of which 
had nothing but their monftrous expenfe to recommend them. Indeed, 
from Pliny it is evident, that, even in his time, when a fucceflion of 
three or four mad emperors had given the imperial fandhon to the ex¬ 
cels of profufion, luxury was new, and, as we may fay, unformed, in 
Rome. 

While the rich Romans were giving the wealth of a province for a 
Angle article of frantic luxury, bread and butcher meat appear to have 
been fold as low, as their mod moderate prices have been with us in 
times of peace for forty or fifty years paft: fo that the luxury of the 
rich was hitherto harmlefs to the great body of the people, at leaft 
with refped to thofe eflentially-neceflary articles of dayly consumption. 
But it was very different with refpeft to houfe rent. The ample (paces 
occupied by the pleafure grounds, attached to the fpacious palaces of the 
rich f, left very little room within the walls for houfes to accommodate 
people of middling or foiall incomes. Hence they were obliged to 
raife them aloft in the air to the inconvenient height of above leventy 
feet X ; and each floor was let to a feparate family at annual rents equal 
to the complete purchafe of a moderate houfe and garden in other 
towns of Italy, if we may truft to the poetical and latyrical information 

* Pliny adds that her grandfather M Lollius, ‘ fufficient lodging room in lu u<o>, which occupy 
from whom fhe inherited her fortune, became to • more ground than th< Du «n. Ci cn natus had 
infamous for his extortions, that he withdrew from ‘ *n hu whole eiiate ’ [VaUr Max L. is 1.4.3 
the ch(grace by potfoning himfelf. But, m the $ Augultua made a law that noun-* (ho ,M not 
progrri# of corruption, extortion was no longer exceed feecnty het in height but ihc law was 
branded With infamy; and even the manumitted > luded, or overlooked, as appears by in bung re- 
flavea of the emperors amafled fortunes of fome pitted by fmcteding empeiors. £Sce LtJ>/mt d* 
millions of fterhng money. mgnttudine dim. L, ui, e. 4.3 

f * They nowadays complain tliat they have not 
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of Juvenal. [.&#. iii.l The rent of an iufula or houle £0 divided, was in 
the age of Auguftus forty thoufand fefterces, or £322 118:4 fterhng. 

An inquiry, whether the antients poflelled the moil ufeful art of 
book-keeping as now pra&ifed, may be properly connected with the 
general view of the trade of the antient world. Upon this oecafion we 
muft again regret the total lofs of the literary monuments of all the 
antient mercantile communities, which .obliges us to feek our informa¬ 
tion from the writings of one of the moft uncommercial nations of an¬ 
tiquity. 

It is plain from the works of Cicero and feme other authors, that the 
Romans kept their accounts ( rationes ) in a book, which they called Co-, 
dex accepti et expenji (the book of received and paid away), which ap¬ 
pears to me to have contained the various accounts titled with each per¬ 
son’s name, called tabula accepti et expenji, into which were potted (1 ela- 
ta ) from the adverjaria, at leaft once a month, the various tranfa&tons 
of debit and credit, which it was incumbent on every upright account¬ 
ant to ftate fairly and punctually, for * as it was bale to charge what was 

* not juftly due, fo was it villainous to omit entering what was owing to 

* others.’ It was alfo a fufpicious circumftance, if any article was al¬ 
lowed to lie in the advetfana nnpotted beyond a proper time. The Code v 
(book) containing, as I think, the various tabula or rationes (accounts) 
with their proper names or titles, was carefully prepared, and accurate¬ 
ly written ; and every tranfa&ion was duety transferred (or potted) m 
it for perpetual prefervation, that it might be produced upon occafions 
of difputc ; and it was admitted as evidence in courts of juftice, where 
the accounts (tabula) were publicly read. In each tabula there were 
apparently two columns or pages; one for the acceptum (debit), and the 
other for the expenjum (credit), as in our modern ledgers. 

The Adverfana wue only ternpoi ary notes, haftily written, with al¬ 
terations or blotting? *, and they were thrown away or dettroyed, and 
new ones were begun every month. They were not admitted as evi¬ 
dence in the courts *. 


* 1 Quemadmodum turpe eft feriberc, quod non 
‘ debcatm , hi imprcbum eft non utuie quod ili- 
‘ beas xqui enun ubulx coiidcmnantur tjus, qui 

* verum non rclulit.et ejus.qui Tallinn pcrfcripfit.’— 

* Quid ell quod nejjligentir fenbamua adveifauu f 

* quid t-ft, quod diligentcr conliiiarnua tabulas ? 
‘ qua dc laufa 5 Quia nxc font mmftrua , illx funt 

* icttrn.e : bate dtientur ftatim ; illfe fervantur 

* lanfli . bite parvi tern pons niirroriam ; illjf per- 

* petuje exiftimatioms hdem it rihgionem apiplec- 

* tuntur . haec funt drjedl® ; ills in ordinem con- 

* fe&se. Itaque advcrfaria in judicium piotubt 

* nemo codiccm urotulit j tabulas recitavit.’— 

* Cur tamdiu jacct hoc nomen in adverfarn* > Quid 

* fi tandem amplius trienmum til ? Quomodo, cum 
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* omnea, qm tabulas conficin.it, mcnftruu pme 

* rationes in tabulas trans.tci.mt, tu hoc iiuii.eu 
‘ tncnnium amplius in advcrfariis jactie patci ii > 

* Utium cetera nomitia m imlnim acopti it 

* pinii digefta babes, an non ? Si non, qnomouo 

* tabulas conficis ? fi etiam, quamobicm, cum ci- 
‘ tera nomma in ordintm rcfirthas, hoc nomm 

* tritnnio amplius, quod irat mprimis magnum, m 

* adverfarn* relinquebas >’ [Oi at. 1.1, t,. 
i, 2, 3.] The whole of the oration ought to lie 

erufid, being in dcfuicc of Kofcius, (the ctlr. 
lated adlor) for money claimed by Fannin.,, for 
which he had not even raifed an account in hi* ra¬ 
dix aeetptt et rxpcnfi , but pretended, that hi ought 
to recover it upon the authonty of a not. 111 h’s 
aJvcrfm ui, 
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From thefe defcription? we may almoft prefume tqjiy, that the Ad- 
vcrfaria were what the Roman* our Waste-book, or 

Blotter, as fome call it. But they were far inferior to it. in accuracy 
and authenticity; and they differed very materially from it in not be¬ 
ing thought worthy of prefervation.—They feem to have had nothing 
equivalent to our Journal, which is only a different modification of the 
Wafte-book, and is even omitted by lome book-keepers.—The Codex 
nccepti et expenji anfwers to our Ledger, and the Tabula , with their two 
pages or columns * to the particular accounts, 

I believe, there is nothing extant, which can inform us, whether they 
xaifed accounts for the feveral articles of merchandize in their books, 
or whether each tranfa&ion was entered in two accounts ; or, in other 
words, whether they underftood any thing of double entry. 

As book-keeping is an art fo effentialiy neceflary to commerce, and 
fo Ample in its principles, it cannot be fuppofed, that the Phoenicians, 
or indeed any nation carrying on trade, and underftanding arithmetic, 
could be deftitute of it. With the Phoenician colonies it may have 
fpread into Rhodes, Crete, Thebes in Greece, and other places, where 
they were mixed with the Greeks : and from the Greeks, it is molt pro¬ 
bable, that the Romans received it along with the other branches of 
their knowlege. 

20—Soon after the death of Auguftus Strabo finifhed his great and 
valuable geographical work ; wherein he lays down the globofity, and 

*dvtrfana, * non habere fe hoc nomen in codice fume to differ from the learned Scaliger, who, hav- 
accepti et expenfi relatum confitctur; Ld in ad- ing occafion incidentally to touch upon adverfaria, 

* verfariis patere contendit.'—The learned Fr. &c. fuppoies the account of what is given or paid 
Hotman, in his Commentary on this oration, has away to have been on the Face of the paper, and 
never once conceived an idea of any refemblance to that of what is teccived, on the back of it j which 
the modern books of accounts. would be a very awkward and inconvenient ar- 

Aulus Gelhus [L xiv, c. a] gives an account of rangement. [Scaltgtr in Gutlandtnum, Opufc. p. 
a caufe tried before himfelf for money faid to be 48.] 

owing, but * neque tabulis ncque teftibusand In thefe two notes I have given the quotations 
he alfo notices the want of the chirograph or hand thus at large, contrary to my ufual cuftora, in or- 
writing and figning of the tabula. This Teems to dcr to favc trouble to the reader, and becaufe they 
lead to an inquiry, whether the debtor figned the are particularly ufeful m illuftrating a very curious 
account in the creditor's books | or whether the point of commercial antiquity s and they are fe- 
tabulec in this cafe may mean a bond : for tiie po- (cited, as moil to the purpofe, from a large col> 
verty of the Latin language, wherein many very leilion of paflages of Cicero and other authors, 
different meanings are exprelTcd by the one word To dojufticc to the fubjeft, an ample differtation, 
tabula, leaves us in obfeurity. or rather a whole volume, ought to be devoted to 

* We might almoft take it for granted from the it. And fuch a work, entitled, Ltvre de compte de 
reafon of the thing, that every tabula or account prince a la manure cP Italic tn domaine et finance ordi- 
had two pages, or rather columns j for the books natre, — nontenant ce tn qua e'txerce It tret-iOufire et 
of the ancients were not like ours, which are bound tret-excellent prince et feigneur Maurice prince 
together by the inner (ides of the leaves, but were cPOrange, f&c.par Simon Stevin, Leyden , 1602, fo- 
long rolls containing diviiions called pagtna, which lie, it quoted by Mr. Anderfon [y. i, p. 4093 as 
are call columns. But we have apparently the au- being in his own pofleffion. I have never been able 
thority of Pliny, [L u, c. 7] who (ays allegorically to obtain a fight of this fyitem of princely book- 
of Fortune, ‘ Huic omma txptnfa, nuic omnia fe- keeping, though I have applied at every place, 

* rmtur accepta ; et in tota ratione mortalium (ola where there Teemed to be any probability of hud- 

• utramquc paginam facit.' I muft therefor pre. ing it. 
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tlie centripetal force or gravitation, of the earth, as fundamental princi¬ 
ples of geography ; and he gives rates for contouring globes, which, 
he fays, ought not to be lefs than ten feet in diameter, and alfo for maps. 
But he has injudicioufly negledted the great and important improvement 
of fixing the pofitions of places by their latitude and longitude, which 
was introduced by Hipparchus. Strabo traveled over moll of the 
countries between Armenia in the eaft and Etruria in the weft, and 
from the fhore of the Euxine fea (near which at Amafia he was born) 
as far fouth as the borders of Ethiopia. In deferibing the countries 
which he had feen, he is generally very accurate j but in thofe beyond 
his own knowlege he is frequently very erroneous. And it mull be 
acknowleged, that he is too conceited of his own opinions j whence he 
is betrayed into frequent and even indecent abufe of fome authors, who 
appear to have been at lead not inferior to himfelf in accuracy of in¬ 
formation, particularly Herodotus, Pytheas, Megafthenes, and Eratof- 
thenes ; wherein he has been implicitly followed by many, who lived 
in later ages, when the veracity of thofe great men, and the errors of 
Strabo, have been demonftrated by experimental philofophy and new 
difeoveries. But, fetting afide thefe defe&s, his work, upon the whole, 
as it is one of the oldeft, is alfo in many refpe&s the beft, general fyf- 
tem of ancient geography, which has come down to our times *: and I 
have to acknowlege many and great obligations to it in the courfe of 
this work. 

30—There were bankers or exchangers in Judaea, who made a trade 
of receiving money in depofit, and paying intereft for it. [ Mathew , c. 
25.] I have not difeovered any mftance of fuch a profeflion in Greece 
or Rome, where the borrowers upon intereft were apparently only thofe 
who wanted money for their own occafions. The Roman nummularii 
ieem to have been only exchangers of one fpecies of money for another, 
and perhaps they were employed to pay the public money. [See Suetoru 
in Galba , c. 9.) 

41—The firft knowlege of the exiftence of the ifland of Taproban£ 
(Seylan or Ceylon) was conveyed to Europe by the writings of Onefi- 
critus, one of the commanders of Alexander’s fleet; and his account of 
its magnitude was not near fo much exaggerated as thofe of fucceeding 
writers, who even made it a feparate world. It was known before this 
time, that ivory, turtle-fliell, and other merchandize, were carried from, 
it to the porta of India ; that the navigators of thofe feas ventured to 
go out of fight of land, and, like the northern Europeans in the middle 
ages, ufed birds to point out the land they wanted to go to, whereby 
?hey in fome meafure made up for the want of a compafs j and that 

* The works of Pytheas, Megafthenes, Eratofthenes, and many other antient geographers, are only 
known to us by quotations from them preferred by Strabo, Pliny, and fome other writers. 
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their veflels were alike at both j ends, c&n&gb their* course 

without going about, being |AfclMt)t}f fhe’ fatfte? which are now called 
proas. [Strnbo, L. ii ,p. 124 ; L.\v, p. 1012.— PJin. L. vi, * 22.3 But 
in the reigti-of'the emperor Claudius the Europeans, by means of an 
accident, acquired ‘feme further knowlege of that celebrated ifland *. 
A vefiel belonging to Plocamus, the Roman farmer of the cuftoms in the 
Red fea, being blown off the coaft of Arabia by ftrong' north-eaft winds, 
(* aquilonibus :* quere, if not rather north-weft ?) and being driven by 
them in the Ocean for fifteen days, was carried beyond Carmania, and 
arrived at the port of Hippuros in TaprobanS f. The king of that part 
of the ifland entertained the officer hofpitably during fix months, (be¬ 
ing probably the time neceflary to wait for the commencement of the 
monfoon proper for his return) and being informed of the greamefs 
and power of the Roman emperor, he fern ambaifadors to him. As it 
cannot be fuppofed, that the cuftom-farmer’s feamen were capable of 
finding their way back to the Red fea through the Ocean, we mpft be¬ 
lieve, that the ambaffadors failed, either in a vefiel belonging to their 
own country, or in a foreign trading vefiel, which would moft likely be 
an Arabian one $. They informed the emperor, that their country con- 

* Diodorus Siculus, who wrote in the reign of therefor be fuppofed, that flic would rather have 
Augullua, relates a ft range ftory [£. ii, $ $5-60] gone to Madagascar, or fame of the other iflanda 
of one lambulus being turned adrift in a boat, with on the eaft fide of Africa. But the name of Ta- 
only one companion, by the people of Ethiopia, probanC, unqueftionably proved by the Penplus of 
with orders, diftated by an oracle, to Acer due tb&dErythraemu fea and Cofmas Indicopleuft.es,-and 
foutb, and of his arrival in four months at a Urge alfo by its pofition near tlie fouth part of India, to 
ifland, not named by him, but fuppofed by mod be the fame with the modem Ceylon, will by no 
modem writers to be Taprobanfe, though Mada- means admit of fuch a fuppofition j and we muft 
gafear anfwers better to the courfe fleered. He fuppofe, that PImy, in the ambiguity of the Latin 
wrote an account of his voyages and difcoveries, names of the winds, has applied aquilo to any of 
containing fome probabilities mixed with many the northerly winds. 

falfehoods. It appears from Strabo, [_L. xv, p. J The ambaffadors are faid to have described 
101a] tliat this pretended difeoverer, or romancer, the religious worfhip of their counter as refcmbling 
was unknown to, or disregarded by, Kim. that of the Arabs, while their king worfhipped 

f To reach the fouth part of Ceylon in fifteen Bachus the Greek god of wine, not ope drop of 
days the vcffel mull have drifted about 140 geo- which was produced in lui dominion*. If the »n- 
graphical miles every day, even if fhe kept in a formation could be depended upon, it would infer 
ftrttight courfe for it, which, after making every a very ftrong connection indeed between Arabia 
allowance for the ftrong current generally running and Taptobani, and alfo prefent a very curious 
to the caftward in that fea, is a very great drift, coincidence in the antient and modern hiftory of 
Yet fome people endeavour to perfuade us that religion in Ceylon, the prefent principal king of 
Taprobanh was not Ceylon, but Sumatra, which the ifland being of the Hindu religion, while th« 
is about 700 miles farther. If the wind which bulk of his fubje&s are worlhippers of Boodh, as 
blew her off was really north-eaft, or north-north- we learn from Captain Mackenzie’s Antiquities of 
call, {aquilo ; but it is impoflible to adjuft the Ceylon in the Cxth volume of the Afinftc refearches, 
twelve, or eight, winds of the antients, concerning But the relation of fuch abftrufc matters, received 
the direction of which they do not agree among through the medium of feveral interpreters fcarcely 
themfelves, to the modem points of the compafs) knowing each-other's languages and the reports of 
fhe could never have got near the coaft of Carma- others after the firft hearers, has very probably been 
nia, and muft have made good a courfe within mifreprefented to Pliny} and therefor no eftimate 
eight points of the wind, allowing it to be north- of the Arabian commercial intercourfe with Ta- 
north-eaft, which is fully as much as moft modern probanC can fafely be founded upon it. 
veflels can do ii; a hard gale of wind. It might 
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tained five hundred towns, was very opulent, and abounded with gold, 
filver, and pearls ; a piece of intelligence, which, if it had been within 
the reach of a Roman invafion, might have proved fatal to it. The na¬ 
tion they belonged to ufed to trade with a neighbouring nation, whom 
they called the Seres, without the ufe of fpeech, each party laying down 
their wares, and making the exchange, when the quantities were adjuft- 
ed to mutual fatisfa&ion *. They are alfo faid to have related many 
things very wonderful, and fome abfolutely impoflible, if they were not 
rather mifreprefented by the hearers or reporters. [. Plin.L . vi, c. 22.] 
It is worthy of remark, that all the writers of antiquity, and among 
the reft Cofmas Jndicopleuftes, who profefles to wqrite chiefly from his 
own knowlege, appear not to have known any thing of cinnamon be¬ 
ing produced in that ifland, though it is the moft remarkable and valu¬ 
able of its produ&ions f. 

42—We are not informed, that the embafiy from Taproban& gave 
birth to any commercial intercourfe between that ifland and the Ro¬ 
man fubjetSts in Egypt. But it feems very probable, that the involun¬ 
tary drift of the cuftom-farmer’s veflel acrofs the Ocean led the way to 
the important difcovery, or application, of the regular winds called the 
monfoons, by the Greek navigators of Egypt, which took place very 
foon, pr more probably immediately, after the return of Plocamus’s of¬ 
ficer with the ambafladors of Taprobane. The firft Grecian command¬ 
er, who availed himfelf of the periodical regularity of the winds in the 
Indian ocean, was Hippalus; and he was therefor, according to the 

• The Seres are generally fuppofed the anceflon chapter of the fame book, have perfuaded thera- 
of the people now called l>y ua the Chinefe. But felves, that they have found the fame cautious or 
Pliny fays, that thefe Serc« were in fight of the jealous policy among them, which regulates the 
country, from which the ambafladors came, and he condudl of their fuppofed defeendenta, the Chi- 
appears even to infer that they were divided from ntfe, in their intercourfe with the Europeans. But 
it only by a river. Moreover they are defenbed the Seres of the 171I1 chapter are evidently a con- 
as men of large ftature, with rrddifh hair and blue tinental people ; though Pliny himfelf feems in fome 
eyes, and (peaking a language unintelligible to the refpefts to confound them with the Seres men- 
people of Hippuros. There charaftenftics anfwer tioned in the defcription of Taprobane. 
to a Scythian or Gothic people. Quere, if a co- f Querc, if the cinnamon has been imported 10- 
lony of the Scythians, who occupied the banks of to and naturalized in Ceylon, as cloves were in 
the Indus, have made a fettleuieut on the ifland, Amboyna. See Siavorwui’t Voyages, V. il, p. 330, 
and if it was from them that it has received the Entljb iranjlation. 

name of Seren-dib, the lad part of which differs JLinfchoten \_Voyagct, p. ua] names feveral 
nothing from dtv, the ufual termination of the places in India producing cinnamon, but none equal 
names of lflands in that part of the Indian ocean, to that of Ceyfon, which, he fays, is thrice the 
It was alfo called Selan-div, which, when divefted value of any othei. Since his time the Dutch are 
of the termination, is the modern name, by which faid to have extirpated the bell cinnamon in all 
we call it.—China, fo far from being vifible in parts of India fubjeft to their power, except Cey- 
Ceylon, as the country of the Seres was, is by Ion, that they might there enjoy a monopoly of it. 
coafting navigation at lead five tboufand miles from But fome alfcrt that the real genuine cinnamon 
it} fo that it is rather improbable, that there was never grew in any other part of tire world than 
any intercourfe at all between them in thofe days. Ceylon. See Boyd's mbajfy to C/yLn in the Afia* 
Some learned men, however, on the ftrength of tic Annual rcgi/lcrjor 1799. 
this paffage of Pliny, and another in the 17th 
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ufual practice of the Greeks, called the difcoverer of it *■» This judici¬ 
ous navigator, having a good idea (and. perhaps a rude kind of chart) of 
the form of the coaft, and fituation of the ports, inftead of going up the 
fouth fide of the entry of the Perfian gulf till he could fee the oppofite 
fliore, then going down it, and coafting along Carmania and Gadrofia, 
and every bay and creek of the coaft, as all his predeceflors had done, 
obferved the proper feafon of the monfoon, launched out at once in the 
Ocean, and committing his veflel to the fure and regular impulie of the 
fouth-weft wind (Libonotus) fleered as ftraight a courfe as he could for 
his port. And in commemoration of this grand improvement, which 
forms a new and very important sera in the hiflory of the commercial 
intercourfe between India and Europe, the Greeks immortalized the 
name of Hippalus by conferring it upon the fouth-weft monfoon, which 
he firft taught them to avail themfelves of in their voyages to India f. 
[Periplus Maris Erytbrai. — Plin. L. vi, c. 23.] 

Previous to the new fyftem of navigation introduced by Hippalus, 
the traders from Egypt coafted in fmall veflels to the mouth of the Ind¬ 
us, and alfo to Barygaza, Mufiris, and Barakd, feemingly in about 12 
degrees north latitude f, the trade of all which will be afterwards given 
more at large. [ Periplus Maris Erytbrai.'] 

Hitherto the com fhips from Alexandria and elfewhere appear to 
have difcharged their cargoes at “Puteoli, a port about feventy-five miles 
from Rome, which being found very inconvenient, the emperor Clau¬ 
dius, in purfuance of a plan projected by Julius Csefar, made an artifi¬ 
cial harbour in the mouth of the Tiber at Oftia, by digging a fpacious 
bafin in the main land, which was defended by a pier on each fide, and 

* I have all along prefumed, that the monfoon* found. Thia ferie* of improvements infer* a conf¬ 
rere known, and applied to the purpofes of navi- detable length of time between the firft ufe of the 
gatioo, by the Oriental nation*, and efpecially by wind Hippalus and the compofition of Pliny’a 
the Arab*. A* we know, that they were navigat- work, which he finifhed in the year 77. Therefor, 
or* in the earlieft ages, and we are lure they mu ft in order to allow for all thole improvement* as 
have obferved the periodical regularity and Ready much time as poffible, confident with the prefump- 
continuation of thofe winds, we may be equally tion that the ufe of the monfoon* in navigation 
fure, that they were not fo mad as to attempt fail- was unknown to the Egyptian Greek* till the ai- 
ing in oppofition to them, or to neglect the obvi- rival of the Taprobanian embaffadort, we muft bc- 
ous advantage of failing before them, and that they lieve that they arrived in the very beginning of the 
Made their voyage* accordingly. reign of Claudiu*, which commenced in January 

•f Unfortunately the dale of Hippalus'* firft 41, the cuftom-farmer’s veflel having drifted to 
voyage to India by the monfoons cannot be afeer- Taproband in that of hi* predeceffor, and that the 
tainea with the prccifion due to it* importance. It firft oceanic voyage of Hippalu* took place w#h 
was certainly not fo early as Strabo’s vifit to Egypt the return of the proper monfoon in the year 4a. 
about 28 years before Chnft : and, a* it was un- $ Pliny makes Patala at the mouth of the In- 
knowfl to that author, it was apparently not be- dus the fartheft extent of their voyages for a con- 
fore he fimftied his great work, which was about fiderable time after they began to fail with the 
the 20th year of the Chnftian sera. Plmy [£. vi, wind Hippalus. But Pliny’s information wa* ex- 
c. ij] mention* the courfe for Patala by the wind ceedingly defeftive in Oriental affairs, a* I have al- 
Hippalus, and a nearer and fafer courfe fteered m ready had occafion to obferve, and is nothing when. 
the age which followed {* fecutt *ta»') which wa* fet againfl the Periplus of the Erythtaran fea. 

\ig ufed, and aflerwardc ftill fliorter routes were 
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a mole or little ifland before it, on which was ere&ed a light houfe in 
imitation of the Pharos at Alexandria. 

The importation of com being the branch of trade, which engaged 
the moft general attention among the Romans, Claudius, during a time 
of fcarcity, did every thing in his power to perfuade the merchants to 
import it even in the winter, when it was cuftomary to lay up the fhips. 
He took upon himfelf all lofles and accidents which might arife from the 
inclemency of the feafon, and he alfo made the importers fure of a cer¬ 
tain rate of profit *. He moreover gave large premiums for building 
Ihips. [Sueton. in Claud, cc. 18, 20.— Dion. Cafs. L. lx.] 

43—The tranquillity of the Britons, and their friendly intercourfe 
with the Romans and their Gallic fubje&s, were now interrupted. 
Claudius the Roman emperor, on pretence of reinftating a Britifh refu¬ 
gee prince called Beric, lent an army into our ifland ; and Plautius the 
Roman commander, having conquered fome of the fouth part of the 
country, lent notice of it to the emperor, that he might by his prefence 
afliime the honour of the conqueft. In the mean time he polled his ar¬ 
my on the fouth bank of the Thames in a Ration, which Gale [Antonini 
Iter Britanmarum, p. 64] fuppofes to have been near the Horfe-ferry at 
Lambeth ; and he thinks, that thence the great and flourifhing city of 
London had its commencement f. The Roman army, with the eni- 


• It wa» an improvement upon the premium of 
two nummi (almoft four pence fterling) upon the 
modtua (about a peck) of corn, allowed to the 
Merchants by Tiberius. [ Tacitt Anna let, L. it, 
c. 87.] And this feems the only foundation for an 
affection, that Claudius was the inventor of iufuiv 
a nee upon fhips. 

N. B. Tliefe regulations did not take place 
till the year 51. But I have introduced them here 
as fomewhat connected with the preceding para- 

S raph, and to avoid breaking the connexion of 
ritifh affairs in the fubfequent years, 
f Tlie arguments of Gale, Salmon, and fome 
others, for London being originally on the fouth 
fide of the river, arc, I) The Roman road from 
Vcrulam is faid by Ralph Higden [Pvlychronicon, 
p. 196, td. Galt~\ to have palled to the weftward of 
the piefent city, and to have ^rolled the river at 
the Horfe-ferry near Lambeth, where there are 
fome remains of Raman works ; and another road, 
of which Oxford ftreet and Old llteet are parts, 
itretchcd from call to weft, alfo quite away from 
the prefent city, into which it was afterwardsbent. 
—2 ) Ptolemy long after this time pofitively places 
London in the province of Kent, which he extends 
farther weft than its modern limfts. The people 
of Kent, being comparatively an enlightened and 
commercial nation, eftablilhed an emporium at the 
extremity of their country in order to enjoy the 
trade of the inland tribe* by the navigation of the 
Thamei. When both fide* of the river fell under 


the Roman dominion, an appendage of the town 
was built on the north bank of the river, which by 
its more healthy and pleafant fituation attracted the 
Roman magiftrates, merchants,and principal people, 
and in procefs of time eclipfed the original town. 
Now, Ptolemy, who accufes Manaus of Tyre of 
placing London erioneoufly, mull have furely been 
very careful not to fall into an error himfelf.— 
3) The monk of Ravenna, who lived feveral cen¬ 
turies after Ptolemy, ha* Londmi along with fome 
places on the fouth fide of the Thame*; and he 
afterwards has Londimum Augufta along with 
others on the north fide of that river: and, as it 
i* not to be fuppofed, that he mention* the fame 
place twice, there muft have been then a London 
on each fide of the river. 

To thefe it may be anfwered,—i) There is rca- 
fon to believe that the Roman road, which » faid 
to have ciofitd the nver at the Horfe-ferry, is ima¬ 
ginary ; the works, which are adduced to fuppott 
the confuted account of Higden, being not Ro¬ 
man, aor even antient, but raifed by the parliament 
in the year 1643. And it is as probable that 
Static ftreet (or Stone ftreet) in Southwark is the 
road connected with the Roman firry. (See 
Mtutand’t Hijlory of London, pp. 10, II.]— *) It 
tnuft be remembered, that, when the countrv was 
ui a ftate of nature, the low ground* on the bank* 
of the Thames weie overflowed evenr tide to a 
great extent; and indeed it is doubtful, if there 
was any pait of it* bank* oppofite to the modem 
London 
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peror at their head, crofled the Thames, and took the city of Camulo- 
dunum. And Claudius, having reinftated Plautius in the fupreme 
command, after a flay of fixteen days in Britain, returned to Rome. 

5a—The noble Britifli prince Cara&acus.Caradauc, or Cearatic *, af¬ 
ter a gallant oppofition during nine years, which rendered his name 
famous throughout the Roman empire, at laft funk under the fuperior 
difcipline of the invaders, and the treachery of his ftepmother, the 
queen of the Brigantes, and was carried priloner to Rome. 

Camulodunum (Colchefter), apparently the principal city at this time 
in Britain, was made a Roman colony ; as appears by a coin of Clau¬ 
dius, dated in the twelfth year of his reign : and Verulam (near St. Al¬ 
bans) was made a municipium f. It is highly probable that the Ro¬ 
mans alfo began to inhabit London about this time. 

54—‘ Wherever the Roman conquers, he inhabits.’ [Seneca Confol. ad 
Helviam , c. 6.] The fecurity of the government and the intereft of indi¬ 
viduals co-operated in feizing on the ftrongeft, or the moil fertile, fitua- 
tions for the eftablifhment of colonies to be occupied by Romans or 
their conciliated fubje&s, who, in the capacities of foldiers, formers, and 
traders, reaped the greateft advantages, which could be derived from 
the property of the foil in the conquered territories, while the original 
proprietors were compelled to cultivate their own lands for the emolu¬ 
ment of their new lords. As foon as the colonifts were eftablifhed in 
their new fettlements, they immediately introduced a new fyftem of 
agriculture, building, and other arts and manufactures ; one inftance of 
which is, that we find cherries were cultivated in this country in eleven 
years after their firft landing in it: [Plin. Hift. nat. L, xv, c. 25] and 
Kent, which being their firft conqueft, was probably firft planted with 
cherry-trees, retains a character for that fruit to this day f. 


London or Weflminfter fit for the habitation of 
man. The furface of the ground, even on the 
north fide of the river, wa« then about twenty feet 
lower, than it ii now, as appears by Roman ftreets 
and buildings having been difcovered at that depth. 
The argument for Ptolemy’s accuracy from his 
cenfure of Mannus is of no weight. for we have 
often feen thofc, who are the fnarpeft in repre¬ 
hending others, the readied to fall into miflakes.— 
3) The monk of Ravenna, who has been moll un- 
defervedty honoured with the appellation of the 
geographer of Ravenna, is fo irregular and erroneous, 
that it is really a fhame to quote him. His un¬ 
connected catalogue of blundered names, if it can 
prove any thing, proves too much ; for he has 
three, if not four, names, which may all be taken 
for London, viz. Londinis, Lomlini, Londinfum 
Augufta, and Lugundmo. 

Some antiquaries think they have found London 
before the reign of Claudius in the inscriptions on 
Come Britilh coins, and, wbat is wonderful indeed, 
on a Roman-Grecinn one. The firft notion is 


founded on the word novane or nothnit ; but 
the connection between it and London can only be 
fuggefled by Geffrey's vile fable of lus Troy- 
novaatum or New Troy. The Grecian com- 
has not the fhadow of a connection with Britiih. 
affairs. 

* The name of Cearatic (pronounced Keara- 
tic) appears on a Britiih coin, probably of this 
pnnee. • 

f A brief explanation of the nature of colonies,, 
municipia, and other Roman diftin&ions of towns, 
will be given along -with an account of Roman 
Britain in its moil flourifhing Rate about the year 
170.’ 

t Many other fruits, trees, dec. were introduced 
by the Roman fcttlera, feveial fpecies of which aic 
pointed out by Mr. Whitaker, their Roman like 
names being his chief guide; in which kind of 
proof, though often very fallacious, I believe, 
he is generally right. [Htfl. of Mattthefltr, p. 
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. the reign of 4£era we have the firft undoubted mention of 

Ltnh>OK\ which hid for fofcfce time been a Roman fettlemcnt. It was at 
this time very* mucVcdebtated at the refidence of a great number of 
foeh d^fclet^ r ^'the Rpttlatfs called merchants; and it contained great 
ftores of ^rovifiorltv *We cannot doubt that the fagacity of the Romans 
foon marked its convenient fixation for water carriage, and eftabliihed 
a tniUtiry magazine Of ptovifions and ftores in it. Tacitus, the author 
who firft mentiOrti this city, adds, that it was not diftmguifhed by the 
name of a cokmy j a Roman honour, which, however, was afterwards 
conferred iif»on it *. * 

* * Londiflium perrexif, cognomtMo quiden? of German* and Gauls, the great eft number of 
colonise non infigjiet ted cope* negotiatorum et them, however, being of German defeent. confe- 
* cowmcatttwrt rtiaxijne eelebre.* (Taciti Annul, quently in their language the German -was predo- 
L. ait, t. 3J.J. Theft-feW'plaid W6rda have been nunant. [‘ Repcriebat, pletafyue Beigas effe ortoi 
varm(be<l f 0ver With falfe gkwWin order to make ‘ ab Germania, Rhenumquc antiquitus tranfduAos, 
a great and magnificent city of London at the very ‘ propter loci fettilitatemibi cortfcdiffe , Gallofquc, 
■Commencement bf mr bfflory. [See fa piiHJcufar ‘ qUi-ea foeaihcoUrent, espuliffe.’ That ia to fay. 
Button's Comment, pn Antoni**, f. ty4*J. B,ut they expelled thhfe Gault, who would not be fub- 
Lqndon, like moil: communities or individuals, who jeA to them: for if all were expelled, then not the 
oWC tfctlr dignity to, irtifinfid merit, hai the real tfroft (p/erofque) but the wbo/e of the inhabitants 
hbudtir to be Indebted Mi no ijpleftdid origin or ad- of that part of the country mail thenceforth have 
ventitipus help?, (except being the feat of govern* bean Germans. Cat. Bell. OuU. L. li, c. 4.1 Cle¬ 
ment} but ha» men to the firft rank aniong (he far teUs us, that the towns of the Belglc Britons 
commercial cities df the World, By the tdnukdgu" ■ {tht only Briterns known to him) were built in the 
of its-ikuatioi, and the-indefatigable iuduftry and midft of thick woods, and fortified with ramparts 
commercial fpirit of its ipliabitanti. ( and ditches. Oppidum autem Britanni vocant. 

Much ftvufy has been employed in tracing the * quurtt filvas ltnpedttas valk) atone foffa munie- 
origm'of throame of London.. Though this is * runt,’ Bell. Gall. L. v, c. ai.j The ground, 
not a wq^k proper for the difcuffioqpf etymofoo* where, St* Paul’s church ftands, (even now higher 
cal or antiquarian fubjeAs, and though I,i<h folly' tharitnoft of the adjacent grounds, though they 
aware, that WyhwJpgy ii a fodree of wfonnafkxi to havciCqdired in fame places about twenty feet af 
falfaeiouW that theft, Sfoif atojbyft.flWlififd- to „ jsivcntitiQus height) was probably called Lund, of 
judge of it, wiU place the fmalleft dependence upon" the wood, as Kill retaining its native trees, when 
it $ yet, as fuels a city deferves£w*noft careful re- the reft of the country was tolerably well cleared, 
fearch into its antiquity, and asVwink, that fome Such an derated fpot would be preferred to the 
degnv of light upon the origin of London may be adjacent msrihy or (limy grounds for the fituation 
It ruck out of what feenst to me to be the genuine of a new village or town, which would naturally 
name of it, l beg leave far fori once td fubimt to get the aame of Lund-duyn or Lund-dun, the hill, 
the reader fame etymological obferrations.. or fortified MU, of the wood, or Lund-tun, the in* 

Thfc name, being evidently not Roman, affords dofnre, or town of the wood, as the names of new 
a prcfomption, that, before the Romans took pot foundations muft undoubtedly be in the language 
fetUon of-this fptJtf there exifted upon it a town, of the predominant people, and their language muft 
village,or coUeAkse of houfea, known to the tabs* have continued for tome time diftinA from that of 
biunts and neighbouring peoplely a name, which the aboriginal Britons. See the DiAiooaries of the 
the Romans, adeptihgit to the genius of their own Icelandic, Saxon, German, and Dutch, languages, 
language, have called Lpttdinvtm, and Lunduuuto, which sit aU kindred branches of the Gothic; 
or Lundtmum. It was in foe country of the Belgic and alfo of the WeKk language, wherein, if I mif- 
Britowv, and mod probably firft built by jfoera take not, much of the Brigic is prefcrved. 
on an derated foot, which on account of ita bring To thiafoppofition, or hypofodis, it will be ob- 
ahnoft ftwrounded tvOry tide by foe riser, (not jefaodv diet the name ia nht Lsradam but London, 
their, as now, chained by artificial banksami foe Bat the ohjeAsau wiU not be rtadeby any, who 
oeUtatioo of the fisil) bad been negleAed by them, haws redd the Saxon and old Eoglirtt anfooiy, or 
wbeo they firft cleared and cultivated foe adjacent even all the Romeo writers who have mentioned 
country.1 £» Agroseoler* ceepernat.* .fife 1 . Bell, foe place« and fome of foefe I (ball lay before the 
0*11. t, v, t. ta.l The Belgic Briton® were a Sender for his farisfa&ioo. 
colony of the Belgic Gauls, who were a mixed race Tacitus, foe father of foe. hiftory of Londcp, 
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Eftablifhments founded in rapine and injuftice mull be in conflan 
dread from the revenge of the opprefled. During the reign of Nero 
the inlolence of the foldiery, and the extortions of the procurator and 
his fubordinate tax-gatherers, were carried to a pitch beyond all poffi- 
bility of endurance. Prafutag, king of the Iceni, an opulent prince, 
endeavoured to purchafe the forbearance and prote&ion of the Roman 
government, with the fafe poflefliqn of a moderate fortune, for his two 
daughters, by the facrifice of one half of his kingdom and property, 
which he left by his will to the emperor. But he had not read the hif- 
tory of Egypt or Alia*, to know what kind of guardians the Romans 
were to princes in their minority. Immediately after his death, inftead 
of the protedion his family hoped for, his kingdom, and even his houfe, 
were feized upon, his relations were treated like Haves, the virgin prin- 
ceffes were made the vidims of brutal lull, and Boadicia, the queen, 
was ignominioufly fcourged like the vileft criminal. Such atrocities 
excited the warmeft refentment in a people not inured to llavery : the 
Britifh fpirit was routed : and a great army was foon in the field under 
the command of the injured queen, who, taking advantage of the ab- 
fence of the Roman governor in the weft, immediately burnt Camulo- 
dunum and Verulam, and facrificed to her revenge every Roman in 
them, and all thofe who had not abandoned London. She alfo engag¬ 
ed, and cut to pieces the moft of, the ninth legion ; a legion deftmed to 
fuffer by Britim valour in both ends of the ifland. But at laft the Ipirit 
of this noble heroine, and the undifeiplined valour of her army, were 
found unable to contend with two other Roman legions under the com¬ 
mand of the experienced Paulinus. Her death foon after put an end to 
the war, in which near two hundred thoufand of Britifh and Roman 


calls it Londtmum, a# does alfo the Itinerary of An¬ 
toninus. Ptolemy Has Londmton, wherein the on¬ 
ly difference is the Greek teimination. Hcddiu* 
and Bede (in feme editions, for others have Lun- 
donia) the oldeft of the Anglo-Saxon writers, in 
their Latin works call it Londoma, in imitation of 
the Romans, moil of whom followed Tacitus. 
And a few of the coins of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
have Lond for the initial part of the name. • On 
the other hand, Ammianus Marcellmus, a Roman 
author, writes Lvndtmium and Lundtntum. The 
greateft part of the Anglo-Saxon coins (prints of 
which may be feen in Hickes’s Thefaurus) and 
fome editions of Bede have Lund for the initial. 
The Saxon Chronicle, written by different hands 
In fncceifive ages, has Lundene, Lundtme, Lundune, 
Ltmden-byrtg, Lundtn-burb, and Lundtn-wtc, 
King Alfred writes it Lunden-ceafttr. Nennius, 
an antient Welfh writer, has Cavr-Lunden ; and the 
prefent Welfh write Liundain. Ethelwerd, Flo- 
rcnce, Eadmer, William of Malmfbury, Henry of 
Huntington, Simeon of Durham (who alfo fume- 


.f , 

times writes ft'%ith o) William of Newburgh, 
Roger Hoveden, Ralph Dtceto (who was dean of 
Lundon), and feveral other EngUfh hillonans who 
wrote in Latin, all have Lund in the beginning of 
the name. And the did Scottifh writers alfo wrote 
it in the fame manner, as appears in the Chronicle 
of Mclros and Wyntown’s Chronicle. Since the 
revival of literature the fpcllwg of London has 
been fupported by the great claffical authority of 
Tacitus, and by Bede, alfo and defervcdly a great 
authority } though every body pronounces Lun- 
dun, in perfeft conformity to what I conceive to 
be the genuine angina! name. 

A# to the fabulous name of Troynovantum, if it 
had any foundation at all, it may have been Tre 
Nov ant, figiufymg in Welfh the town of the No~ 
vantej, whofe capital 1 it may have become after the 
dedruflion of Camukidunum: for there is no fuf-.. 
ficient authority for the aiTertioD of fomc modern 
writers, that London was destroyed or burnt by 
Boadicia. ' 
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lives were facrificed to the rapine, luft, and extortion, of the Roman op- 
prefiors. And this was the laftconfiderable ftruggle made by the Brit¬ 
ons of the fouth for their independence, of which we have any particu¬ 
lar account. (Toe. dnnal. L xiv, cc. 31-37 .^—Dion. Caff: L. lxu.] 

The portrait of the Britifh heroine, as drawn by Dion Caflius, ferves 
to give us fome idea of the manufactures and drefs of the Britons. Bun- 
duika (fo he calls her) was tall and elegantly formed, with a modeft 
countenance, a clear voice, and long yellow hair. She wore a large gold 
chain, and a flowing party-coloured robe, which was covered with a 
thick cloak: and in her hand fhe bore a fpear, the emblem of her com¬ 
mand. He alfo fays, that the war was entirely conducted by her, and 
that {he fupported her authority with great dignity and with mafeuhne 
valour *. 

72—The Romans, who conquered many other countries almoft as 
foon as they marched into them, gained their ground in Britain by 
inches. For though Vefpafian, who was afterwards emperor, had been 
engaged in thirty battles, while he was a fubordinate officer in Britain, 
and fubdued two great nations with above twenty towns, together with 
the ifland of Veda (Wight), and though the fpirit of liberty, roufed by 
Boadicia, feems to have been completely crufhed; yet they had about 
this time eftabhflied their dominion no farther north than the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Northampton, or the banks of the Severn and the Nen f. 


* Gild as, who feems to regret, that he was born 
t no late to be a (lave of Rome, era rates the noble 
(Iruggle made by Boadicia in defence of Britifh li¬ 
berty and the rights of human nature, and from 
U19 ample (lore of bombatt and foul language he 
abufes, or dignifies, her with the epithet of a 
treacherous lioncfs. 

| We have the authority of PUny to fay, that 
in almoft thirty years from the lirft wvafion the 
Roman arms had penetrated no farther than the 
neighbourhood of the Calidoman (or Caledonian) 
wood. [//1/?. nal. Z. iv, c. 16 ] But where was. 
it > Some pretend to fay, that there was no Cale¬ 
donian wood, but m the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and Richard of Cirfticefter, a writer whofe name, 
notwithftanding fome fpccks of the daiknefs of 
the age he lived in, will ever be refpeited by all 
who Itudy the antient htftory and geography of Brit¬ 
ain, has been abufed for ignorantly planting a Cale¬ 
donian wood in Kent, and another in Lincoln-ihire. 
But his Caledonian wood m Kent, aod the adjacent 
country, has the authority of Florus, [Z. in, c. toj 
and apparently that of Lueati. [Z vi J The neat 
Caledonian wood, which has probably left its name 
in Caledon near Coventry, and oveifpread not only 
Lincoln fhire, but the whole of the wide-extended 
nation of the Coritam or Coitani (i. e. woodland- 
mtn, a name afterwards exactly tranflated by the 
Saxons to Myrce, Myrcas, and Myrcwara) was 
that, which now boundtd the Roman conqutfts. 


according to Plinj. And here mull have been the 
Calydoman fields, where Vettius Bolatnis gave 
laws, and m light of which were the watch-towers 
and caftlcs, which he {unified with ditches, being 
apparently thofe originally built by Oflonus Sca¬ 
pula along the Sevan and the Antoua or Aufont 
(probably the Nen), and the bouudar) now allud¬ 
ed to b) Pltuy. [ Tac. Annnl. Z xu, c 31, with 
Ric. Cortn. L 1, $$ 8, 30, 52. — 5 'lain Silo Z v ] 
Nay, Fo widely extended wis the Caledonian nairn. 
that the fca between Gaul and llutain was called 
the Caledonian ocean by Valenus l'laccus, and the 
Caledonian fca by Automus, Now, Lucan and 
Pliny were dead, and Vttttus Bolanus was fuper- 
feded m his command tn Britain, before any Ro¬ 
man army bad approached the Scottifli Caledonian 
wood, and before any Roman writei can be 1411011 
ally fuppofed to know of its exilleiicc. Heftor 
Boyfc, in litd, in his romance, which he prefumes 
to call The Htftory of ihe Scots, pretends to quote 
fome national records, wherein Julius Carfar, as 1* 
he had not done himfclf fulTicient honour, is faid 
to have penetrated to the Caledonian wood, and 
deftroyed Camlodunum, which lie has tianfported 
from ElTex to the banks of the Carron. for in¬ 
ventors of hiftory find no difficulty in removing 
mountains, towns, and whole nations. There is 
fome noufinfe of the fame fort alfo in Fordun, 
though u«t fo circumilantial. But fui-h ignorance 
was 
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for the ifland of Mon (Anglefcyfc *nd the country of the Ordoviccs 
{North Wales'), though ovcj-rua by Pauiinus, retained their liberty,, till 
they were reduced byAgricola feveral years after. .* , 

The fouth-eaft part of the country &ems to have now funk into a 
contented fubjetftion to the Roman yoke : and the trade, formerly car¬ 
ried on between Britain and Rome by the way of Gaul, may be pre¬ 
fumed to have gradually increafed. But the only additional articles, that 
I find any account of, were very trifling in a commercial view, vie. a 
kind of fowl called cheneros, fuppofed by Mr. Whitaker to have been 
the goofander; and oyfters from the coaft of Kent, which, though after 
fo long a carriage they muft have been in a very bad condition, were 
admired by the epicures of Rome. [/?/». L. ix. c. 54; L* x, e. 22.— Ju¬ 
venal Sat. 4.] 

73—There is reafon to believe,* that Hippalus, who taught the Greek 
traders of Egypt to abridge the navigation to India by trufting their vef- 
fels in fome degree to the guidance of the vnonfoons, ftretched no forth* 
er to fea in his firft voyage out of fight of land than juft crofting the 
wjdeft part of the entry of the Perfian gulf*. But improvements of real 
utility are generally earned far beyond the firft views of the projector. 
Succeeding Grecian navigators, having their eyes opened to the many 
advantages of a fpeedy paflage, ventured to take their departure from 
Cane, on the coaft of Arabia, or the promontory of Aromata (Cape Gar- 
dqfui) the eafternmoft point of Africa, and fteer a dired courfe for the 
more diftant ports on the weft coaft of India. The improvement in 
their courfe, which exempted them in a great meafure from the danger 
of rocks and fhoals, and the ftill-increafing demand for Oriental luxuries 
in the Roman empire, encouraged the merchants to enlarge the fize of 
their veffels, which, by carrying cargoes of greater value, enabled them 
to fhip a band of archers in each veflel to beat off the pirates f, who in- 
fefted feveral parts of the coaft of India, and to bear the expenfe of the 
prefents, which the fupercargo of every veflel was obliged to make to 
the fovereigns, in order to bribe them to permit their fubje&s to enjoy 
the advantages of trade, {Peripltts Maris Erytbrai. — Plin^ L. vi, c. 23.] 

Though almoft all the ports on the weft coaft of India had been re- 
# forted to by veflels from Egypt, even before the improvement introduc- 

was much more excufable in their ages than in Gat, the caftern extremity of Arabia) to Patala at 
pun. the mouth of the Indus 

The authorities adduced in this note might be f'The dependents of thofc antient pirates dill 
greatly enlarged and reinforced ; but I with to be continue to infeft the navigation on the weft coaft 
an brief as pollible, whenever it in neceiTary to in* of India; and other piratical tribes, called Sanga- 
-troduce any antiquarian difeuflion. rians or Sangaries, and the Kulia, and fome Arab 

* So we may infer from Pliny, who fays, [Z. tribes, commit depredations at the mouths of the 
vi, e. a?) that the courfe fteered at firft by the Indus, and other partaof the coaft. [Niebubr, V. 
wind Hippalus (the fouth*weft monfoon) was from n,p. $,—RennelPs Memoir of a Map of Hindoo}!an, 
the Promontory of Syagros (apparently Ras-al- p. 293.J 
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et| by Hippalus, [ Periplus, p. 174] yet till about this time Patala was the 
only Indian port heard of at Rome j and now the names of two, or three 
ports beyond it were for the firft time announced to the Romans by 
Pliny [X. vi, c. 23.] The fame author has given us the following cir- 
cumftantial account of the inland navigation and land carriage in Egypt, 
by which the adventure from Alexandria commenced. 

From Juliopolis, a kind of fuburb of Alexandria, they failed 303 Ro¬ 
man miles up the Nile to Coptos, the emporium of the trade in Upper 
Egypt, by favour of the etefian winds in twelve days *. From Coptos 
the goods were carried by camels 258 miles acrofs the defert to Bere¬ 
nice upon a road which had been furnilhed with proper retting places 
by the attention of the Ptolemies : and this journey performed, accord¬ 
ing to the cultomof thofe climates, moftly in the night-time on account 
of the hear, took up other twelve days f. At Berenice or Myos Hormos, 
a port farther up the coaft, they embarked with their goods for their 
various voyages. Thofe bound for India took their departure (in modem 
nautical language) from Okelis on the fouth coaft of Arabia, and arrived 
in forty days at Muairis on the \\eft coaft of India. The homeward 
paflage was begun in December, or early in January, with the north-eaft 
monfoon (which Pliny erroneoufly calls Vulturnus, a wind about eaft- 
fouth-eaft) by which they were carried to the entrance of the Red fea, 
where they generally met with fputherly winds, which carried them up 
to their port. Of their various voyages, and the outward and home¬ 
ward cargoes, I Ihall now have an opportunity of giving an account from 
better materials than were known to Pliny. 

Very unfortunately the age of the author of the Periplus f of the 
Erythraean sea, a work, which, for approved accuracy of geographical, 
nautical, and commercial, information, ftands unrivaled by any produc¬ 
tion of antiquity which has come down to our times, cannot be fettled 
fo near as, whether he lived about the middle of the firft, or the middle 
of the l'econd, century §. In this uncertainty I here introduce an ex- 
trad of the commercial information contained in this pretious relique. 

* Agatharchides [X. v, c. 32} Taps, that vef- harbours, and trade, as far as Nelkynda near the 
feU could eafily fail in ten days from Alexandria fouthern extremity of India, are given from his 
to Ethiopia, the neared part of which is far above own judicious oblervations, the plain narrative of 
Coptos. an honed man, telling what he faw and knew. His 

■f In Strabo’s time they went from Coptos to account of the eait fide of India, though farinfen- 
Myos Hormos, a journey of fix or feveu days, or indeed, is the narrative of the fame honed man, 
[Strabo, L. xvii, p. 1170.I ufing his bed endeavour to convey mdniehon to his 

t Periplus, failing round, or circumnavigation. countrymen, but frequently milled by the ignorance 
J The Periplus not being quoted or mentioned or roguery of thofe, whom lus third of knowlege 
by any antient writer, we can have no knowlege urged him to apply to in every port for information 
of the author, but what we can derive from him- relpedting their native countries, or thofe they had 
felf. And from himfelf we know, that he was an traveled to. He mentions the names of feveral 
Egyptian Greek, a merchant, and a navigator upon kings reigning when he wrote, and embaflies lent 
the Erythrfean fea ; and, indeed, it is e«y to fee, by Charibael, king of the Homentes and Sabsans, 
that all the very accurate defenptions of the coads, to the Roman emperors. Some of the fame ki*g 9 
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Under the name of the Erytbraan feet the author comprehends that part 
ttfthe Ocean, which is between Africa andlndia, and apparently alfo the 
Gulf of Bengal. He obferves, that tbe unexplored ocean extends to tbe foutb- 
wai d till it joins tbe Atlantic; a mod capital and important piece of geo¬ 
graphical and commercial knowlege, which had lain concealed from ai¬ 
med the whole world from the age of Necos king t>f Egypt (about fix 
hundred years before ( the Chridian sera) till the re-difeovery of the Cape 6f 
Good' Hope by the Portuguefe : for Herodotus, though he recorded the 
circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians in the reign of Necos, 
appears not to have believed it himfelf: and no other Greek or Roman 
writer, to the bed of my knowlege, unlefs the Mauritanian prince Ju¬ 
ba * may be reckoned among them, had the fmalled idea of the true 

are mentioned by Plmy u. bit contemporaries 5 and Charibael * feuds frequent embai&es and prefenta to 
he alfo notices umbaffadbrs from Arabia, evidently * our emperors,’ by which plural word, he thinks, 
from the fouth part of It (perhaps thofe fent by we muft underhand a conjunction of emperors, 
Charibael) who were in Rome in bis time. [P/w. though there feema no reafou why the emba flies, be- 
X. vi, c. a 3 ; L. xii, c. 14.3 It is thence not im- mg frequent, might not be to a fucceffion of emper- 
probable, that our author and Pliny lived at the ors: or, if there muft be a conjunction of emperor', 
lame time. But it muft be acknuwleged, that feme let us not forget, that Titus was aflociated with his 
Jtinga ,of the fame names are alfo mentioned by father in the imperial dignity long before the age 
Ptolemy, who was near a century laterthan Pliny; of Antoninus. But it is very clear, that the de- 
though he might copy them from oMct documents, ftrudion of that city was neither the work of Tra- 
or the names might lie preferved in the families, or jan, nor of any oilier Roman emperor in perfon. 
be permanent titles rather than names of indmdu- If we could tell exaCUy, when anchors began to be 
ids. Our author alfo fays that the city of Arabia made of iron, it might perhaps help to fix our au- 
Felix was deftroyed a little before hit own time by thor’t ssra, which was prior to that rpoft important 
Ctrfar, that it, the Roman emperor. But the de- improvement. (See below in the nautical notices 
ftni&ion of the city not being mentioned by any under this fame year.) But, after much refearch, 
other author extant, it affords us no af&ftance m I am inclined to bebevc, that neither the date of 
binding his age. It has been afenbed to Trajan, the deftruChoa of Arabia Felix, nor that of the in- 
for no other reafon than becaufe that emperor was trodu&ion of iron anchors, can be afeertained, how. 
in Arabia, and did a great deal of mifehief in Ins ever defirable^they may be, as helping to fix the 
progrefs: for the aflemons of Eutropius and Ru- chronology of the Pcriplus, and alfo on account of 
fus Feftus, that Trajan reduced Arabia to the con- their own importance in commercial hiftory. 
dition of a province, are contradifted by the fubfe- The name of this valuable author, and his coun- 
qtoent hiftory of Adrian; and a hyperbolical paf- try, are alfo mifreprefented. The work ia com- 
fage in the Phikipatris, a dialogue aferibed to Lu- mohly aferibed to Arrian, a Bithynian Greek, 
cum, is mere rodomontade and prophecy. Trajan and governor of Cappadocia under the emperor 
inarched, indeed, from Ctefiphon againft the Aga- Adrian, who wrote the Hiftory of Alexander the 
reues, an Arabian nation bordering upon Judaea, Great; though it is not in the lift of his works 
and above athoufand miles from the city of Arabia given by Photius, who fiouiilhed in the ninth cen- 
Felix, from whom he was obliged to retreat with tury, and though it contains fome miftakes con- 
great lofs. But a proper chronological attention cerning Alexander, which Anian could not polfi- 
to ajl^the ciicumftancea, of his caftern expedition bly have fallen into. The only reafon feemsto be, 
might lhow, that he could not pofitbly have ever that Aman alfo wrote a Pcriplus, which, notwith- 
gone near the fouth part of Arabia, and confe- Handing his acknowleged fqperior literary merit, 
quently could not be the deftroycr of the city of is at far inferior in interefting information to our 
Arabia Felix; though the moft learned Dodwell, author’s Pcriplus, as tbe Euxine fea, Arrian’s fub- 
who might be fuppofed to have examined the hif- jeft, is inferior to the Indian ocean, 
tory of the later years of Trajan with the moft feru- * Juba, as quoted by Pliny, [Z. vi, c. *9] had 
pulous attention, when compofing his ledures on fome idea of the communication of the Indian and 
tbe lifr of Adi tan the fucceflbr of Trajan, has af- Atlantic oceans; for be extendi the later as far as 
cribedthe deftruftion of it to him, and has made the MolTyllite promontory (Cape Guardafui), 
our author contemporary with the joint emperors which other writers call tbe Aromatic promon- 
^Marcus Antoninus and Vents, becaufe be lays that tory. ■ 
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geography of the fouth part of Africa, though feverals of them have fa¬ 
bulous ftories of wonderful adventures on fome of its coafts. He alone, 
of all the writers of antiquity, truely defcribes the coaft of India as 
trending from north to fouth as far as Colchos (Travancore), where, he 
fays, the fhore bends to the eaft, and afterwards to the north, and then 
more eafterly to the Ganges, the greateft river of India, which increafes 
and decreafes like the Nile. He is alfo, if I miftake not, the only ex¬ 
tant antient writer, who knew the true name of the great fouthem divi- 
iion of India, which he calls Dacbinabades, becaufe * the South is there 
called Dacban-os a word differing only by the adjunct Greek termina¬ 
tion from Deccan , ftill the general name of all the country fouth from 
Baroach, the very limit dated by our accurate author. 

He defcribes Myos Hormos as the firft port of Egypt on the Red fea *: 
and from it and, Berenice the Grecian traders failed down for their va¬ 
rious deftinations. Thofe who were only bound to the ports within the 
Red fea failed any time from January to September, though moft 
feafonably in September: but July was the time for commencing voy¬ 
ages to all parts beyond the ^traits, whether to the eaft coaft of Africa, 
the fouth coaft of Arabia, or the weft coaft of India. 

The firft confiderable trading port on the weft fide of the Red fea was 
Aduli in the country now called Abyflinia, fubjedt to Zofcales, a prince 
diftinguifhed as fuperior to his neighbours in probity and liberality, and 
alfo acquainted with the Greek language, a circumfiance feemingly in¬ 
ferring a confiderable refort of the Grecian traders to his dominions. 
This was an eftablifhed port, to which were brought from the inland 
markets of Colod and' Axomitd (or Axuma) ajl the ivory colleded in 
the interior country on both fides of the Nile, and the turtle-fhell from 
a neighbouring nation, called by the Greeks Ichthyophagi (eaters of 
fifh). 

Into this port the Greeks imported 

Coarfe cloths unmilled, manufa&ur- Orichalcum, a kind of metal, of 
ed in Egypt for this market; which the natives of the country 

Robes, made at Arfinoe ; made ornamental trinkets, and 

Abollas f (cloaks) of counterfeit or alfo coined money; 

baftard colour; Brafs veflels for cooking, which the 

Linens ; women of the place fometimes 

Fringed mantles; broke into fmall pieces to make 

Glafs, and murrhine $ veflels of all bracelets, and ornaments for their 
forts, made at Diofpolis j legs; 

" Heroopolu, it the very held of the gulf, mi him hii life, the tynnt Caligula, pcrhapa, thinking 
aow apparently defeated. it an affectation of fovereignty. [Martial. L. tin, 

t The heft abollai were dyed with the Tynan if. 46. — Suet. Caltg. e. 35} 
purple. The rich colour of one worn by Ptolemy, $ The murrhine vefieU were 
the ion of the leaned African prince Juba, coil 


in fuch efteem in 
Rome 
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Ron, to tfcalce fpears for bunting, * of the foreigners, whom com- 
and for war; merce brought together, in the 

Swords, edge-tools, and other iron- , port : 

mongerv} and alfc, as a tribute to the king. 

Large round cups or bowls of brafs; Vefiels of gold and filver made af- 
Wine of Laodicea and Italy in ter the fafhion of the Country; 

fmall quantities j Abollas; and 

Oil, alio in final! quantities; and A few plain coverlets. 

Roman coins (denarii) for the ufe 

There were like ways imported from Arabia 
Indian iron and fteel; Safhes ; 

Indian calicoes, and other cotton Coverlets j and 
goods, of a variety of kinds,; Lack for colouring *. 

From this port the only exports noted are 

Ivory; J The horns of the rhinoceros. 

On the fouth fliore of the Straits of Babelmandeb (or Babelmaiidel) 
was the fmall port of Avalites, into which they went with rafts and boats. 
To this place the Greeks imported 
Veflels of glafs and ftone, aborted; Corn; 

Unripe grapes from Diolpolis j 1 Wine; and 
Cloths, milled and finifoed for this I Tin in fmall quantities, 
particular market, afTorted; J 

The natives, a rude apd lavage race, traded with their rafts to Okelis 
and Muza on the coaft of Arabia, to which they carried aromatics, a 

Rome, that two of them were bought by a conful their trade with their old cu Homers, who were in- 
and. an emperor at the price of 3C0 felU'rtium dependent of the Roman empire 
(£1,411 ; 17 : 6 fterling) for each. [P/m. /..xxxvii, The fteel Wa» probably what Pliny [Z. xxxiv, 

t. a,’with Arbuthnot't Tablet of ancient row, <b*r. 3 e. 14] calls iron from the country of the Seres of a 
The nature of them is. much contefted, fame aifert- quality much fuperfar to all other kinds (he has 
ing that they were the porcelain of China, and not throughout Iris whole work any word equiva- 
ethers maintaining that they were made of a follile lent to the Rrtglilh word fteel) f and he adds, that 
fobftamiei and the later opinion feema fapported the Parthian (piobably that called her* Indian) 
by Pliny. [Z. xxxiu, prom m ; L. xxxv, c. u ; L. iron was next to it. The country at the mouth of 
XXXvii, c. aj It it certain from the Periplus, the Indus was now fubjeS to Partlria: and then, 
that they were made at Diofpolia in Egypt: and probably both the Seric and Parthian metals were 
there ia 00 unqoeflionable authority for the real Slipped for Arabia, from which, or from Adub, by 
porcelain of Churn being heard of m Europe till the agency of the merchants of Alexandria, they 
many centuries after this time.—Qu. What might found their way to Rome, as appears by j?hny*s 
Re the nature of the three at urtimt or ptrfcags ns knowleg'e of themj and they mutt Imre been ex- 
ther mnrrttu, cups belonging to Roger archbifhop cellent indeed to bear the expenfe of fuch a fuccef. 
of York in the twelfth century l [At. Parit, p. lion of land and water carriages. It is Worthy of 
140 , td. 1640 .] remark, that Marco Polo, many centuries after our 

* AH tfcefe article*, imported from Arabia, are author and Pliny, mentions tndanicum, a moil ex. 
Indian fsenuia&uresand they forniih an addition* cellent kind of fteel, the produce of a country m 
al proof of the extent of the Indian commerce in the the eail part of Aha. See Forfler't Voyages Mididtf- 
hxnds of the Southern Arabians, who ftift retained tmritt, Jf. 1 35, > 42 ; Englijb tranjU 
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fmall quantity of ivory, turtle-fhell, and myrh in very fmall quantities, 
but of the very belt quality *. 

Eaftward from Avalites there was a better emporium, though a very 
indifferent harbour, called Malao, and inhabited by a more civilized peo¬ 
ple. 

The imports to this place were 

All the articles carried to Avalites ; Drinking cups or bowls ; 

Tunics, or jackets, in great quanti- Meliephtha, an unknown article , 
ties ; Iron; 

Cloaks (faga) of ArfinoS, milled and Gold and filver Roman coins in 
dyed; fmall quantities. 

The exports, which feem to have been to Arabia, were 
Myrh; Cancamus, fuppofed a kind of 

Peratic frankincenfe in fmall quan- gum ; 

ties; Makeir J, fuppofed mace; 

Cinnamon of feveral forts, and of Slaves, but very few. 
inferior qualities f j 

Farther along the coaft was Mundus, an emporium with a better har¬ 
bour, the imports and exports of which were the fame with thofe of 
Malao, with the addition to the later of thynuama mokroton §, believed 
to be a kind of incenfe. The people of Mundus, though rude and un¬ 
cultivated, were attentive to commerce. 

The next emporium to the eaftward was Molyllon, to which were car¬ 
ried 

All the articles noted as carried to I Iron in fmall quantities; 

the others ; 1 Pretious ftones. 

Silver vefiels; ' | 

The exports were 

Cafia, or baftard cinnamon || in I fels were employed m the trade 
fuch abundance, that larger vef- | of this port; 

* The fame primitive rude floating craft are men- African fpecie3, which, however, is known to Di- 
tioncd in the fame place by Agatharclndcs and Stra- ofcoudes an earlier author: and macis is mentioned 
bo See above, p 104 Pliny [Z. xu, ec. 15, by Plautus, long before either of them. 

19] alfo notices the trade by rafts fiom this (horc § See Saimalius in Sultn. p. 500. 
to Okclis (which he calls Ocilo) whence the Afn- || Strabo [Z. xvi,p. U19J notes the growth ot 
cans carried home utenfils of glafs and brafs, and pfeudo-cafia (baftard cafia ) as well as cinnamon, 
clothing, together w ith buckles or dafps, bracelet j, frankincenfe, and myrh, in this couutrv. 1 bl¬ 
and necklaces ; trinkets, which have in all ages abundance of thefe productions gave the name ot 
been acceptable to nations in a ravage date. Aromatic, with the Checks, to the whole country, 

J- Thefe were the pioduftions of that part of the and particulaily to the town and promontory at the 
country. eallern extremity of it.—Pliny £Z vi, r. 29 j marks 

% Pliny [£. xii, c, 8] fays, macir comes from Mofyllon as the matket to which cinnamon was 
India 5 and he prefently adds, that the nature of it brought, which may infer, that it was imported 
is unknown to him. He knows nothing of an thither from India ; and fuch influence fetms fup- 

ported 
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Other odoriferous and aromatic ar- Peratic fraukiueenfe; 

tides; Ivx>tTi 

Mokroton, inferior to the Munditic Myrh, a fcarce article here, 
growth; 

At the mo'ft eafterly point of Africa there was an emporium with a 
very open, and fometimes dangerous, anchorage, of which we know no 
other name than the Greek word Aromata,by which the adjacent point 
or protnontory (Cape Guardafui) was alfo called; and fouth from it was 
another promontory, and alfo a trading port, both called Tab*. To 
thefe the articles, carried to the other ports on this coaft, were alfo car¬ 
ried. The produce of this part of the country confifted of cafia, gizir, 
afyphS, magla, moto, all apparently of the cinnamon fpecies; alfo frank- 
incenfe, and feveral kinds of aromatics. 

South from Tab* lay OponS, the trade of which included all tha ar¬ 
ticles of import and export in the preceding ports. And from it there 
were alfo exported fome of the belt (laves, who were moftly carried to 
Egypt, and turtle-foell of the very beft quality in great abundance. 

The ports beyond the Red fea had an ejiablijhed trade with Ariakd and 
Barygaza, both on the weft coaft of India, from which they received 
Com; Cotton goods of various kinds ; 

Rice; Sadies ; 

Butter j Cane honey, called fugar *■ 

Oil of fefame; 

Some of the veflels from India failed for thofe ports on purpofe; and 
others only called at them, and, after taking onboard fuch articles as 
they found ready, proceeded to their deftined ports. This trade appears 
to have been entirely unconnetted with that of .the Egyptian Greeks, 
except as it may have fupplied them with Indian goods in thofe ports ; 

ported by Diofcoridcs, who [X. i, e. Ij] diftin- pear in the Ptnplu* among the direft import* from 
guifhea the cinnamon of MofyUon u of the beft any part of India to Egypt. We Loom that Iud- 
quality. He add*, that the beft cafia ii called ian lugar found ita way to Rome at this time, ap- 
Daphuitic at Alexandria (from Daphnon a place parentjy through the hand* of the merchants on 
on this coaft noted by our author), and that zigir, the eaft coaft of Africa, a* Pliny [X. xii, c. 8) dtf- 
afyphenon, citto, and daear, are inferior fpecies of tinguiihes it from Arabian fugar by it* fuperior 
it. 1 would not, however, be pofitive that Pliny quality. He fays, it was fcarce, being ufed only 
did not mean merely that the produce of the adja- in medicine: and he deferibes it as a white gum, 
cent country was carried to Moiylkm to be ihipped, brittle, and iu pieces not larger than a filbert nut. 
at myrh it laid, three lines higher ia the kmc chap- This defcriptioa aufwers to the Indian, or perhaps 
ter, to be earried to n port etiled Ifit. rather Chinefe, white fugar-candy, which it com* 

* Our word fugar h from the Greek t**x*(i pared to diamonds for clearnefs and hardnef*. And 
which is exactly the Indian word furor. [Unfebo- I fuppofe, the Indian ftone, deferibed by Megaf. 
ttn't Voyager, p. 104.] The Periplua give* a clear tbenet [ap. Strab. X. tv, p. 1018] aa fweeter than 
proof, of what I have faid already, that fugar syas figs and noney, waa the fame hard fugar-candy. 
called honey by the Greek*, till they got the gc- [See alfo Dofior Mofeltft Tnatjfeon Sugar, p. y t, 
name name of it from the Epft 1 and that the ge- feeaud ed.] The fpiritous or inehriating liquor, 
nuine name waa but very lately known, may be tn* made from the fugar-bearing cane, mentioned by 
ferred from the author thinking it necefiarv to pre. Nearchua, [up. Strab. L. tv, p. 1016] waa probably 
ferve the old name (cane honey) as an explanation, alio carried to Rome, though there ia no mention 
It is rather furprifing, that fugar does not ap- of it m Phny or the Periplus. 
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and it feems to have commenced before they began to make any voy¬ 
ages out of the Red fea, but how long before, nobody can prefume to 
conjecture, as the eaft coaft of Africa was totally unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, and moll probably alfo to the Egyptians, till a little before 
this time *. 

Though our author has many nautical and topographical remarks on 
the coaft of Africa beyond Opone, he has not one trading port till be 
comes to Rhapta, fo called by the Greeks, becaufe the natives ufed car 
noes with raifed fides, which were not nailed, but fewed to the bottom f. 
The natives are laid to be very tall, but he fays not a word of their co¬ 
lour, which muft have been black. Though every diftridt had its own 
chief, all of them had long been fubjed to the king of Mapharitis in the 
fouth part of Arabia. The country was alfo tributary to the merchants 
of Muza who fent their veffels thither under the care of Arabian com¬ 
manders and fupercargoes, conne&ed with the natives by intercourfe and 
affinity, and well acquainted with their language, and with the naviga¬ 
tion of the coaft:):. 

The imports at Rhapta confifted of 
Lances, or fpears, made at Muza; I Awls ; 

Axes; I Glafs veffels of all forts; 

Cutlafles, or knives j j 

and alfo corn and wine, not for fale, but for treating the uncivilized na¬ 
tives of fome parts of the coaft. 

The exports were 

Ivory in great abundance, but in- j Turde-lhell, the beft of any, next to 
ferior to that of Aduli; I that of India; 

The horns of the rhinoceros; | Nauplius §, a fmall quantity. 

* The Tame trade haa been kept up ever iiace; tribute, they muft have been aflbeiated in a great 
and the fame kind of cargoes have been earned body, like a modern Eaft-India company. But 
from the neighbourhood of the Zinde, or Indus, to perhaps the tribute, for which the Creek* taw them 
thofc parti of Africa. £See Purtbat, B, itt, p. lend their veiTeli, waa the produce of plantation* 
307 i B. iv,/jp. 347, 350, 351, 35a.] fettled on that coaft by the merchant* of Muaa, a* 

f p«irr«, to few, or join together. The Greeks many Weft-India plantation* are now fettled and 
furdy could not be ignorant of the indigenous name owned by Britilh merchant*, 
of the place, to which they traded. But this i* one Agatharchides, at kail two hundred years older 
of the innumerable inftance* of the licence they than our author, inform* ut, that the commercial 
took in perverting the name* of placet, whereby Arabian* eftablifhed colonies in foreign countries t 
they have introduced much confofion and uncer- (fee above, p. (04) and the coaft on which Rhapta 
tainCy in geography, Ptolemy places Rhapta be- was fituated is occupied to this day by Arabian* 
tween eight and nine degrees fouth of the line, who ftill retain the mercantile (pint of the aatient 
which anfwers pretty well to the duration of Qui- founders of their oolony. When the Portugucfe 
Ion, which the Portuguese difeoveren fuppowd arrived on this coaft in their firft voyages of difcov- 
Rlrapta t and there the fame fewed boats are ftdl try, they found it frequented by velfcl* of various 
ufed.. nations. 

t If the merchant* were fo powerful as to e*er> f Nauplius, an article unknown. Pliny [L. in, 
ofe foch an a A of fovereigoty as the esa&ioa of a t. 30 j has a defcnptfon of a foeU-fifo of that name, 

X* 
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Beyond Rhapta xhe coart was unknown in the day* of oar author. 
He therefor returns to the Red fea, and goes dowti the eaft fliore of it, 
beginning at Leuki komd (or White town) a port arid caftle in the pof- 
feffion of the Romans, which was frequented by {mail veflels from the 
confiderable trading ports in the fouth, loaded with merchandize for the 
fupply of the neighbouring country and for the merchants of Tyre, upon 
which a duty of twenty-five percent was exa&ed by a Roman centurion, 
ftationed there with a competent military force for that purpofe. 

From Leukd kom£ down as for as the Burnt illand the navigation was 
very dangerous, and the coaft befet with rocks and without any har¬ 
bours* 5 and therefor the navigators were very careful never to approach 
it. This inhofpitable coaft was occupied by various barbarous tribes, 
differing in manners and in language, of whom fome fubfifted by fiih- 
ing and others by pafturage: but they were all pirates, and plundered 
the veflels which came near their coaft, or were wrecked, and made 
flaves of the people. The kings of the neighbouring induftrious nations 
were therefor continually exerting themfelves to fupprefs thofe general^ 
enemies, and carry them into captivity. 

The country below the Burnt ifland was poflefled by a more civilized 
people, employed in breeding cattle and camels, the later, no doubt, for 
the fervice of the caravans. 

In the fartheft bay of the eaft coaft of the Red fea, about thirty miles 
from the Straits, flood. Muza f, an eftablifhed emporium, inhabited by 
experienced feamen, and numerous capital merchants, who, befides deal¬ 
ing in the native commodities, traded to Barygaza and other foreign 
countries 

The articles imported from Egypt were 
The ffoeft purple cloths in great Cyperus, or galingal; 

quantities; Muflins (or perhaps rather fine 

Arabian garments with and with- cotton fluffs of Egyptian manu- 
out fleeves, adorned with gold in fa&ure); 

various manners; Abollas or cloaks; 

Saffron; Coverlets, a few; 


which anfwera fo weH to the nautilus, deferibed by 
him in the preceding chapter, that it fectns the 
tame animal, taken from a different author. But 
the (hell of it, though very beautiful, feemt rather 
too trifling to be ranked among cftabiiihcd articles 
of trade. < 

* If this coaft had been occupied by a commer¬ 
cial people, there would have been no want of har¬ 
bour*. It would be eafy to enumerate many: but 

e , about mid-way between the two end* of the 
fea, is at prefent the principal port, beyond 
which veflels from India arc not allowed to pafe $ 
and it ic capable of receiving large veflels, which 
refort to it tram our Eaft-Inai# fcttlements. [Mr- 
hir, V. >,f. 224.J 


+ Muza is deferibed in the Feriplua as having ro 
harbour, but only a Tandy Ihote, near which the 
veffel* lay at anchor tn the bay. There is now a 
poor village Called Mu*», with good water, a great 
ohjeCt in thofe countries, which u four mile* from 
the ihore at Mokha, apparently the feme place, 
though now become inland in confequence of the 
conftant gradual teceffion of the water, by which 
the whole of the flat border called the Tehama 
feemt to hsrve been formed. Mokha, built about 
fout centuries ago, maybe prefumed to have arifen 
on the decline of Muat. See Niebuhr, V. », p. 

1 Pliny waa misinformed in refpeft to Muza, 
which, b< fey* [L. vi, c. 23] had no India trade. 
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Safhes', 

Ointment of * middling quality} 
Com and wihe in fmall quantities, 
fome of both being produced in 
the country; 

Money fufficient to fettle the ba¬ 
lances. 

The exports} confiding of native 
Myrh of the choice ft quality; 
Sta£t£, or tears of myrh, of the 
moil' excellent quality; f 


The merchants alfo prefented to 
the king 
Horfes *, * 

Mules for burthen; 

Veflels of gold and filver plate and 
of brafs; 

Magnificent drefles. 
productions, were 
Lygdus, a fine kind of alabafter, 
of which boxes were made; 

Alfo all the articles exported from 
Aduli. 


At no great diftance from Muza refided Colaebus king of Mapharitis, 
and, as already obferved, fovereign of the diftant country adjacent to 
Rhapta on the African coaft ; and fomewhat farther inland was the feat 
of Charibael king of the Homerites and Sabseans, who alfo extended his 
*fway over a part of Azania on, the eaft coaft of Africa. This prince 
cultivated the friendfhip of the Roman emperors by fending frequent 
embattles and gifts to them. 

Paffing Okelis, which was juft without the Straits, and only a water¬ 
ing place and harbour for inward-bound veflels, our author proceeds 
about 120 miles eaft ward along the lhore to the port of Arabia Felix. 
This city long flourilhed the greateft emporium on all the (hares of the 
Erythraean fea (or Indian ocean) weftward from the River Indus. From 
it Egypt and the other countries of Africa, the merchants of Phoenicia 
and Carthage, and through them all the countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean, and even thofe on the Atlantic ocean, including per-* 
haps our own Britifh iflands, and, by the caravans, .all the weftern coun¬ 
tries of Alia, were fupplied with Oriental produce and manufactures in 
exchange for their own commodities. And in this happy ftate of ap- 
parently-uninterrupted commercial profperity it continued till the 


* Horfet imported from Egypt into Arabia, 
and into that part of it which «t mod-celebrated 
for the fuperionty of it* horfe* ! Ia it certain that 
Arabia hat been famous for itt breed of horfet 
ever face the dart of Iftmael, at alleged by hiftcv 
riant quoted by Leo Africanut ? Or have horfet, 
at well aa coffee, (another article mentioned by no 
antient Creek or Roman author, and believed to 
be a native of Abyffinia) been introduced into 
Arabia in the darkncft of the middle aget ?—Horfet 
are not mentioned in either of the two enuraera- 
tictol of job’s property, though camel* and other 
animals ate.—-Solomon imported horfet from Egypt 
and from other countries, but Arabia it not parti¬ 
cularized.—In Ezekicl’t account of the commerce 


of Tyre, horfet are brought from Togormab, 
(Cappadocia, the country which fupplied the Per- 
Iran kings with horfet, a breed celebrated by many 
anoent auihort) hot only (beep and goats from 
Arabia, which alfo furmfhed the fame kinds of 
animals, at we find by // C&ran. e. 17, to Jehofo. 
j>hat king of Judah—The learned and indefa¬ 
tigable Bochart hat not a word of an Arabian 
breed in all the pafiages concerning horfet which 
he haa colle&ed in hit Hicrowtcon .—This fubjeft 
will be touched upon again under the year 345. 
t Snrari rpvfmue, or perhaps rather Xraxtn 
myrh of the bed quality produced in 
the country of the Minaei. See Bochart, Gng. 
fact. col. 119. 
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Greeks of Egypt, fypported and encouraged by the power and wealth 
of the Roman empire, began to repair to India for the goods they had 
hitherto received from the Arabian merchants. But the Romans, per¬ 
haps not content with what their fubjedls could abftraft from the com¬ 
merce of Arabia Felix by a fair competition, fuppofed, that, if they 
could deflroy the commerce of an independent people, whom they had 
in vain attempted to fubdue, (fee above, p. 120) it would devolve upon 
their own fubjects. Whether in confequence of fuch a fyftem of op- 
preffive confidence in their own fuperior power, which they might pre¬ 
tend to call a patriotic attention to the commercial rights of their lub- 
jedls, (for fovereigns in all ages have too often made power the ftandard 
of right) or in confequence of any quarrel, for which they were never 
at a lofs to find a pretence, this mod flourifhing commercial city was 
deftroyed by the Romans a fliort time before our author was born. We 
may, however, be affured, that the confequence would not be what the 
Romans may be fuppofed to have erpefted. The merchants would 
transfer their commerce, with whatever they could fave of their pro-, 
perty, to other ports of Arabia more remote from the Roman domi¬ 
nions, and to the Arabian colonies on the diftant coafts of Africa,'which 
would thereby be ftrengthened and enriched. And to fuch a forced 
emigration was probably owing a great part of the trade between Africa 
and India, noted by our author. 

Arabia Felix was now fo far recovered from its afhes as to have the 
appearance of a village, but we do not find that it had any commerce; 
and it was only reforted to on account of having a more convenient 
harbour and better water than Okelis. 

The next emporium was Can£, about 200 miles eaft from Arabia Fe¬ 
lix, in the territory of Eleazus, the country producing frankincenfe, 
which was brought to this emporium, fome by land carriage upon ca¬ 
mels, and fome by water in veflels and upon rafts made of hides filled 
with air. The merchants of this port traded to Barygam, Scythia (the 
country of the Indo-Scythians at the mouth of the Indus), Omana, and 
other places in the neighbourhood of Perfia. 

The merchants of Egypt imported thither 
Com and wine, in fmall quantities, Brafs; 

as in Muza; Tin; * 

Arabian clothing, Common and Coral; f 
plain,'’and rnoltly counterfeit Styras,orftorax,anodoriferousgum; 

* It » very probable, that all the tin mention. f As the Arabs had corals in great abundance 
«d here and m other ports, was the produce of the on the (hores of their own country, that which 
Britilh mines, and deilined for India. The mer- was carried from Europe muft have been the fu- 
chants of Gadir (or Cadiz), I prefume, fupphed periorfort found on the Gallic coaft near Mtffili a, 
thofe of Alexandria with it. and in the fea adjacent to Sicily. It waa appar . 
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And all the articles earned to Maza: Statues ; 

They alfo carried for the king Horfes; , 

Silver vefiels engraved or chafed; Magnificent and plain drefles. 

Money; 

The exports were 

Frankincenfe \ native commodi- 1 The merchandize imported into 
Aloes y ties; J Muza From other ports. 

Between Arabia and Africa, but nearer to the former, and fubjed to 
the lame king Eleazus, was DioFcqrides, a large, defert, marlhy iiland, 
with many rivers, and abounding with crocodiles, vipers, and very large 
lizards, the flefli of which was good to eat, and the fat for making 
oil *. It alfo produced turtle of the genuine, the land fpecies, the white, 
and the mountain, kind. They were remarkable for the largenefs of 
their (hell, but efpecially the mountain kind, the (hell of which was of 
prodigious fize and thicknefs. Of thefe fhells were made chefts, caife- 
ets, writing tables, and other ornamental articles f. The land produced 
‘neither corn nor wine, and nothing of value, except cinnabar of the 
Indian fpecies, a gum dropping from trees. A few Arabians and Ind¬ 
ians, and fome Greek merchants, fettled there for the fake of trade, 
who lived on the north (hore facing the continent. The merchants of 
Muza had fome dealings with it, and vefiels in the India trade fome- 
times called at it, and fupplied the inhabitants with rice, corn, Indian 
linen, and fometimes female (laves, in exchange for turtle-(hell, (or 
turtle) of which they got enough to load their vefiels J. 

Beyond the vaft promontory of Syagros (apparently Ras al Gat §) was 
the port of Mofcha ( Majkat ), a great emporium for the frankincenfe 
produced in the adjacent Sachalitic country. Vefiels from Can£ traded 
to this port: and thofe from Limyrica and Barygaza in India, when 

ently de (lined by the Arabian merchants for In- whether Socotora, or fome of the lflands nearer 
d«, where, Pliny fays, the men were as fond of the Arabian (hore, has been the antient Diofcori- 
tbe berries of coral as the women of Rome were des. Neither our author, nor Pliny in his account 
of the Indian pearly t and thence the demand for of Diofcorides, mentions aloes as the produce of 
India made them fo fcarce in the place of their it, which are now the ftaple of Socotora: and as 
growth, th^t the Gaals could not now, as former, they were an eilablilhed article in the commerce of 
W, indulge in the luxury of adorning their (words, the Egyptian Greeks, our author's (Hence may be 
ihields, and helmets, with them. [r/m. L. xxxii, admitted as a full proof that none grew on the 
t. a .3 ifland of Diofcorides in his time. Dtofcoridrs 

* This appears to be the animal called the guana [L. hi, c. 23] fays the Indian aloe it the bell, hut 
in the Wttt-Indies. baa not a word of any coming from the iiland of 

+ The Romos were exceedingly fond of turtle- his own name. 

(hell. BcGdcs the ufet of it mentioned in the Pb- $ Syagros is faid by Harris [CsflrSten of voyages, 
viplus, they adorned their bedfteads, and vaneered V. 1, p 431, edi 1744} to be beyond controvtrfy 
wood, with it. [Pha. L. », c, 11; L. xvi, e. 43.] Cape Fartack t but that does not correfpond with 
$ It is generally agreed that Socotora is the onr author’s geography, nor with Phny’s. I ob- 
Diofcorides of the antienU. At our author's de- fo-ve, that even in Ptolemy's time it was dtfputcd 
fcriplkm of it by no means anfwers to Socptora, which headland was Syagros. Our authoi’s de- 
which » rocky and dry, I have been fomewhat fenption of it, * tbe greateft promontory in the 
fuller in extracting it, that thofe who are better « world,* may kelp to decide the queftion. 
informed of the nature of the iiland may aicertain 
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too late for accomplishing their voyages, ufed to pafs the winter here, 
and exchange their calicoes, corn, and oij, for frankincenfe, the fale of 
which the king moft rigoroufly monopolized in his own hands *. 

Apologus, an eftablifhed and celebrated emporium at the mouth of 
the River Euphrates, and Omana on the coaft of Perfia, (or rather of 
Carmania) were frequented by large veflels from Barygaza with cargoes 
of brafs and woods of various kinds, and they received frankincenfe 
from Cane. The exports from them to Barygaza and Arabia were 
Pearls, found near the mouth of Wine; 

the Perfian gulf, inferior in qua- Palm, or perhaps palm wine, (<pom£) 
hty to the Indian, in great quau- in great quantities; 
titles; Gold; 

Purple drapery, manufa&ured in Slaves. 

Perfia s 

And boats, called madarata , joined together by tewing, were carried 
from Omana to Arabia. 

The full trading port in India is called in. the Periplus the Barbaric 
emporium f, fituated on the principal ftream of the Sinthus, (Sindi, 

• This monopolizing fpirit is general among Angle grain of it onboard his veflel without the 
the fovereigns of many of the Oriental countries to ling's permt/Jion, it would be impoilible for her to 
this day. get out of the harbour unhfs by the particular inter - 

All the antient authors, from Herodotus down- vention of the deity. We find by Phny [L. xn, c. 
ward, who have had occafion to treat of Arabia, 14] that thofe very vigilant gods were quite ne- 
have given ns a number of fabulous ftories of won- gle&ful of the frankincenfe after it was out of their 
dtrful hardfliips and dangers incurred in collecting own country; for m Alexandria the moft ftvere 
frankincenfe, cinnamon, See. ftom the mortal bite reftridions were not fulficient to prevent the em- 
«>f flying ferpents, which infefted the frankincenfe berelement of it. Pliny fay3, that the Arabian 
groves, terrible bats which flew at the eyes of thofe ambafiadars who were at Rome gave fuch anfwtrs 
who gathered calia, and ciunamon only to be nb- to thofe who made inquiries concerning the natuie 
lamed from the nefts of .birds, which brought it of frankuu'cnfe, as left them more at a lofs than 
from the country where r>aduis was born. Ac- ever refpefting it 5 and he very juftly remarks, that 
cording to Theophrafl.ua, [Fiji plant. L. ix, c. 4] the wonderful Hones were calculated in order to 
there was a rtpoit, that all the myrli ami frankm- raife the prices. [L. xii, ce. 14, ly.] They alfo 
cnife produced m Sabaea wa 1 depufited m the tem- ferved to prevent the Phoenicians and other fo- 
ple of the Sun, each propueto. placing a note of reigners from attempting to difeover the places 
the quantity and price upon his own parcel. The where fome of thofe pretious articles, which were 
merchants, having chofcii their parcels, carried not natives of Arabia, were produced Jull fo the 
them away, leaving the fpecitied furas of money in Portuguefe in the fixteenth century fpread terrible 
their plaees. Then came the- pneft, who took a reports of the wonderful dangers and hardlhips of 
thud part of the money for the god, and the re- navigating the Indian ocean, 
mainder was faeredly prefers ed for the proprietor. -j It is not improbable that this emporium, af» 
Perhaps this is a mythological way of telling us fedicdly called Rarbaru by the Greeks, was that 
that there was a public hall, where the cultivators to which the Arabians traded in the time of Aga- 
configned their produce to proper agents to be tharchides, and the Greeks at the commencement 
fold for them, and paid a heavy duty to the pneils. of their India trade, (fee above, pp. 104,157) which 
The author of the Periplus lias no flying ferpents, Plihy calls Patala, a name which appears from D10- 
no bats, no birds importing cinnamon; but he nyfius Penegetes and Arrian to be indigenous, 
fays, that the frankmcinfe trees infe&ed the air Ptolemy, indeed, has both Harban and Patala on 
with pcftilential vapouis, and that the gathering branches of the Indus: but hiB Minagara is on a 
was a tafk impofed upon condemned criminals, to river far diftant from the Indus, m direft contra- 
whom it was certain death. He,adds, that it need- diAion to the Periplus, which is furely fuperior 
ed nobody to guard it, the gods taking that charge authority, 
upon themfeives, fo that if any peifou carried a 
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Zmd, orjndus) ui the country occupied by a Scythian oatutft,*, and 
at tfe&s time fubjeCf to the Parthian empire. All the commodities 
brought into this port by the veflels of ! various countries were fent up 
die nver to the kihg-at Minmgata. The imports confifted of 
Drapfery, moftly^kin, fome coun- Frankincenfe, 
terfeit $ i {> Glafs veflels; 

Chryfohthes; Silver plate, 

Corals, Motley» 

Stora?4 Wine in fmall quantities. 

The exports Were 

Coftus, an aromatic toot; Skins from the country of the Seres, 

Bdellium, a fragrant gum; Silk thread, or raw filk f, from the 

Lycium, a drug or dye fluff, fame, 

Callien ftone (perhaps found in the Calicoes, 

River Callien at Goa); Indigo % 

Sapphires, 

The next, and a much greater, emporium, was Barygaza, which by 
many marks appears to be the modern Baroach, Broatch, or Broot- 
Chia, on the Nerbyfldab, On account of the great trade of this port, 
the extraordinary tides, the dagger attending the fprmg tides, the bore, 
and the difjacult pilotage of the river, are defcnbed with the moft mi¬ 
nute ajjentiqn, tppugh. the native fifhermen were accuftomed to cruife a 
good w^off in^hjjjy long veflels, called in their own language trappaga and 
kotymba , m order to meetr veflels, and carry them up to the city. The fove- 
leign of the country, refolvmg to concentrate all the foreign trade in this 
favourite port, ihut his ports of Acabarus, Uppara, and Calliena, agamft 
the Greek traders from Egypt, who, if they happened to put into any 
of them, were fent with a guard to Barygaza There the merchants 
found all the various productions t>f a very extenfive inland country, 
inhabited by a variety of mduftnous manufacturing nations, toge her 
with the merchandize of Bengal, and even of the country of the 'seres, 

* TheL were the people called Indo Scythe becanfe there is a great exportation of that article 
by other authors We learn from Herodotus from the count y near the mouths of the Indus 
[i vu, e 64] that the Perfians gave all thetkry. Ihe uuttcum of Pliny, [Z» xxxv, r. 6J hoover, 
thiaus the name of Sat-ai, or Sait and Sait, the which he cl (Ils with ivory black, Sts. anong 
modem name of the people who occupy the court* painters* colours, feems to be the Indian ink 
try acka$ei t tp the Indus, and bordering; ou the which we ufs. m drawing 1 and the additi >n of 
eaft fide of Pcrfia, u probably a very flight vana- Hut, m ght feem to infer that the ld«t of 

tioMit the dame word the Ptrnplua was the fame, but for the coi hdera 

+ ♦ khw rnfuut,* ftndUy firu thread or jarh non that indigo muft have become ail article of 
(nifUH from tw to$“•)■ But a Greek c0uld find great importa of 111 commerce as foon as it was 
no better name fdr raw fi)k fpun only by the fijk« known, and that Indian mk muft have been t o 
worm p and, natwithftandmg the common of aiv. tilling to be enumeiated among eftabhfhcd artt 
t««% author* upon the fubjkS offtruum, there ap- des The authority of Ifidore, fuch aa it ts, s 
pears to beat, doubt that it was filk, , alfo in favour of trduitm being indigo 

t * Iihui pix**, 1 which I have tranflated ttihgo, 
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brought by land carriage over the Bala-gaut mountains *, and alfo the 
produce of every coaft, from Africa to the far the ft Eaft, imported by 
the veffels of the country* And fuch was the difpatch in tiMtnfadking 
bufinefs in this great man, that a veffel’s cargo' could be foM,and a new 
cargo put onboard in three days ; whereby we team that the merchants 
of Barygaza were numerous, and that they had large capitals, and were 
extenfive dealers f. 

The imports from Egypt were 


Wine of Italy, Laodicea, and Ara¬ 
bia; 

Brafc; 

Tin; 

Lead; 

Coral; 

Chryfolithes; 

Garments, plain and counterfeit, 
of all kinds ; * 

Salhes made of many threads, per¬ 
haps net-work; 

Storax; 

Melilot; 

White glafs; 

Sandarak; 

Stimmi, or ftibium, (perhaps black 
lead); 

The exports were 
Spikenard of various kinds, brought 
from Procbis; 

Coftus; 

Bdellium ; 

Ivory; § 

Onyx ftones from Plithana and 
Gzene (believed to be Ougein); 

* See Lieutenant Wilford in the Ajiattc re- 
fmrchts, V. i, f. 370. 

f It is very common for the native merchant, 
of India to buy whole cargoei by the invoice: and 
that there were many merchant, at Barygaaa who 
did the feme in thofe days, and alio had flocks of 
mod, ready in their warehoufea fafficient to load 
the veflela immediately with the azticie* wanted, i, 
evident from the difpatch. The author add* that 
the fame difpatch was given in Scythia, meaning, 
I fuppofc, the Barbanc emporium: but aa the 
goods were to be fent up the nver to the king, it 
is not clear from what time the three day, could 
be reckoned there. 

% Roman coin*, probably thofe carried from 


Ointment of ordinary quality, and 
in fmall quantity} 

Money of gold and fihrer, in ex¬ 
changing which with the money 
of the country there was a con- 
fiderable profit; % 

And there were prefented to the 
king, in name of tribute or cuf- 
tom, 

Pretious filver Veffels; 

Mufical inftruments; 

Beautiful virgins for the feraglio; 

Wine of the ffrft quality; 

Plain drefles of the fine# fabric; 

The moft pretious ointments. 


Murrhine Hones from Ozeni; 
Myrh; 

Lycium; 

Muflins ( 2 w 3 o»*{ r*di«*u) from- Tar- 
gara and Ozene; 

Calicoes of all forts (or perhaps fi¬ 
gured) ; 

Egypt in this trade, arufalfo Greek coins, are fell 
met with at Surat, about thirty miles fouth from 
Baroach, where fume of both kinds were colkfl- 
ed by the Dutch navigator Stavonnua. (’See h» 
Foyagtt, F. 11, p. u, EngR/b treed,') The Greek 
onis were perhaps thofe of Apolfodotu, and Men¬ 
ander, foveraigns- of feme of the eaftem part of 
Alexander’, conqueft* which were current at Ba* 
rygaaa in our author's time. We may obferve, 
that every writer of veracity* who has gone over 
the fame ground with the author of the Prop]us, 
illuflrate, the accuracy of his ftatements. 

$ Pliny repeatedly ebferve, that the largcft ivory 
was got from India. [L. viu, a. 3, 11.j 



Silk fluffs $ i 

Mobchiaum (fuppofed cotton-cloth 
of the cdfbur of mallow) from 
Ozend; 

Silk thready or raw filk; 
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Long pepper j 

Calicoes of inferior quality *, 
brought in great quantities from 
Minnagara and Tagara; 
with many other articles. 

To the fouthward of Barygaaa there were Acabarus, Uppa'fa, and 
Calliena, already mentioned, and alfo Semylla, Mandagora, Patepatfna, 
Melizigara, Byzantium Toparon, and Tyrannoboas, ports only fre¬ 
quented by the veffeis oithc country. Beyond thefe were fome iflandi 
occupied by pirates^ probably the anceftors of thofe by whom the fame 
part of the coaft is infefted in the prefent day. Then followed Naura 
and Tyndis, fituated on the Ocean, and Muziris on a river, which Were 
all ports of Litnycica, the kingdom of Ceprobotus, ufed by the Country 
traders; but Muziris only is noted as reforted to by Grecian veflfeh* 
and we are not informed of the particular articles of its trade. 

Pandion was fowereign of the next kingdom, comprehending the 
fouth point of India, wherein the firft port was Nelkynda, about twelve 
miles up a river, ait the mouth of which was Barak<i f, where the vef¬ 
feis, whereof there were very great numbers, attracted by the fuperior 
quality and abundance of the peppfcr and maiabathrum, lay at anchor 
to receive their cargoes. 

The goods imported by the Grecian traders were 


Chryfolithes _ 

Plain clothing in fmall quantities; 
Stimmi; 

Corals; 

White glafsj 
Brafs; 

Tin; 


Lead; 

Wine in fmall quantities^ 
Sandarak; 

Arfenic > 

Confiderable fums of money to 
make up the purchale of theit 
homeward cargoes. 


There were carried thither from the other ports of India 


Pepper of Cottonara $ in very great 
abundance; 

Excellent pearls in great numbers; 


Ivory; 

Silk fluffs; 

Spikenard from the Ganges; 


* Coarfe Jungareet, as tranflated by Mr. Wil- for fome of them, which were apparently ufed only 
ford. [p. 369.3 But, to moft reader* out of In. in mercantfle language, aod are found nowhere but 
dta, dungarees need* to he transited at lead a* »n the Periplus, may perhaps be improperly tranf- 
much as tdimt vi&m»*. If we ere uncertain of latcd, notwithftandmg all my endearonrs to get at 
the application of thefe genuine Greek words to their real meaning, 

Indian maaufa&ures, we muft be ft 31 more at a f Pliny call* it Becard $ and he foetus alfo to 
lofs with feveral names of articles in the Periplus, write Necanidon iaftead of Nelkynda. 
whicK are apparently Indian word* imported with % This is the black pepper of Malabar, reck- 
the goods, juft as we now ufe jaconet, eoffite, wtuU oned the beft in India. White pepper wa* alfo 
*»« il* for denomination* of Indian fob tics. There* imported, a* we learn from Pliny. [L. an, c. 7.3 
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Malabaihium from the interior 
country; ' 

Diamonds*, hyacinths, ahd a va¬ 
riety of other pellucid gems y 
The investments of the Grecian traders, which dhr^atrthhr hh’s not 
fpecified, undoubtedly coniifted. of all the articles, native and imported, 
found na the,place. , r , > « • - <} • 

Balita, Comar, Colchi, (near which was the principsdfiiheryfor pearls, 
performed entirely by condemned, criminals) Qunfrrh,. Poduke, and So- 
atma, •'were ports in the fouth part of India which , do not.'appear to 
ave been frequented by the Egyptian; Greeksi • But &< great)-coafting 
trade was carried on in them, -partly by veflels belonging to other parts 
of India, and paftly by their own., From Limyrica, and other northern 
part$ ©t India, they; received the various articles imported from Egypt, 
together with the .native productions and manufactures. - Some of their 
vefiils, .eonftfting of large canoes joined ,together, were called fangara; 
and 01 hers, called; koturuhapbontn, which ,‘were of the lafgeft fize, were 
u|ed in the trade 'with the River Ganges and the* countries beyond it.f. 

Ffapproductions of the large ifland near,-the Couth end of India, for¬ 
merly called Taprobanc, but at this time' Palsefimundi, were pearls, 
gems, turtle-Ihell/and muflms ; • /< ■ 

On the continent oppoftfe ,to this ifland was Argali,, a country pro¬ 
ducing a kind of rauflin called ebargantid, and poflefling a pearl fifli- 
ery; Mafaha, ftretclftng into the interior, where much muflin was ma¬ 
nufactured 5 and, adjacent 40 it, DefarenC, a country abounding with 
elephants of the fpecies called bofarC. 

Though our author’s account of the countries beyond the fouth point 
of India, being all from report, is much inferior to the reft of his work, 

* Pliny fai a [L xxxvii, c. 4} that the antiente people, among whom manners, laws, religion, and 
knew of no diamonds larger than cucumer feeds, language, have ever been, m fpite of conqueits, 
but m his lime there were fomc even as targe as perfecutions, and devaluations, to much more fta- 
the kernel ot a filbert nut, a proof that no very tionary than 111 our quarter of the world, 
large diamonds had yet been carried to Rome. } Not a word of cinnamon (fee above, p. 149) 
Arbutlmot, b) a curious overlight, tranflates avei- as a produftion of this ifland. The name of it, if 
tana walnut, in (lead of Albert. we may trull entirely to Grecian information, was 

f I here recapitulate the names of the feveral remarkably fluctuating Taprohanc, the name 1111- 
kinds of Oriental veffcls rioted by our author, via. der which it was firll announced to the weflein 
madarat a, fmall veflels joined together by fewmg, world by Oneficritus, had now given place to Pa¬ 
in the Perfian gulf; trappaga and kotymba, long liefimundf, which in Ptolemy’s time was fupeifcded 
veflels, ufed by the filhermen and pilots of Bary- by Sable, and hy Sena, the name given to tt by 
gaaa j fangara, (whence the pirates called Sangar- PaufamaB, an author of the fame age. [JSlrac. L. if. j 
tans perhaps took their name) feemingly like the But about the beginning of the fixtIt century 7 a- 
doubte canoes of the South-tea iflands deferibed prebane was again rrflored, at Jeaft among the 
hy Captain Cook; and bolandiophonta, of which Greeks, as we learn from Cofmas Indicoplcuftcs, 
there is no other description than their great bur- who adds, that the genuine name was Siele-dtba, 
then, and capacity to perform diftant voyages} in ( Sele-dtv , the ifland of Seli) a flight perverfion of 
hopes that tbofe who arc acquainted with the which produced the Saftii of Ptolemy, and alfo 
Eallcrn feaa may perhaps be able to trace the Ceylon, Ceylon, {&. the names now given to it by 
aames in the language of the prefent race of a the Europeans. 


Turtle-fliell, ot a kind csltecl{£hfey> 
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arid ^veh u^&k'fr$o'tht ttiarvelous, which lias in all ages vitiated and 
dl* * * § rsi<9eriise& ‘riife i^gft^tpnriftlP cfr lihkrittwn’ parte of the world, he has 
obtkiri&l fc**jpfrfetfty aefchHife de£biint‘ , of 5 tli8 nature of the famous River 
Ganges* ^klVektiy nbfervfed •'and ! fb‘Well’wW ita'ihfbrmed of the trade 
ante# mattn&^turtsf &f that diftaiit region, that he remarks the fuperior 
excellence 'of the Btengal nibiflihs *, which took their name, at leaft 
among the Grecian traders, from the river, or a town of the fame name 
ott iis bafokS. ‘jPrhtti tbat port were alfo (hipped malabathrum, Gangetic 
(^ikehferd, 1 ahd peaks. ^ Near th6 mouth ’ of the Ganges he places an 
iflarlcfdaHdd Chtfyft, the eaftem extremity of tfte world, and producing 
the bed turtle-fhdll in all the Indian oceftn. And farther north, where 
the &a terminates in the country of the Sinae f, he has a very great in¬ 
land City called T^hina, from which wool, (perhaps the remarkably-fine 
wool of Thibet) thread (which mull be lilk in* a raw or fpun (late) and 
filk ftaffi. f , ’ were 1 carried ovet land through Badria as far as Barygaza. 
But in-Ins attempt to defenbe the fituation of Tlnna, the route of the 
trade from- it, the inhabitants, and their manner of obtaining three 
kihds bf rtialabathrum from offall lehves left behind them by a neigh¬ 
bouring laVage nation, he is'confuted and embarrafled, at which we 
need not wonder, J cdnfidefihg' how very* far it was beyond the utmoft 
limits -of Grecian voyages or travels. 

1 have now fimfhed my extra&s from the very valuable Periplus of 
tb? Erytbnean fea , which has never yet received the fame due to its An¬ 
gular merit. a negled perhaps owing in Come degree to the fmall fize 
of the book, but probably more t<ythfc abfence of battles and daughters 
in it §. 

It is worthy of remark, that the fubjeds of Rome; in all their eager- 
nefs for purchafing fpices atid other luxuries, appear to have known no¬ 
thing as yet of nutmegs and cloves j|, and fcarcely any thing of mace f ; 
and that cinnamon and fugar were hitherto imported by the Greek 

* * Stihjtf mi mi Tmt/yrtnuti XiyuV?- tleman pofletTing, along with claffical learning, a 

mmj’ at onje a noble teilunoily of the long-elta- competent knowlcge of the languages, topogia* 
bhflied chara£ler of the Bengal imifluis, and of the pf>y, navigation, and trade, of the* comitric*s be- 
veracity of the Periplus ‘ ' tween the Red lea and Ceylon, aflifted by a good 

t Quere, if the Chinefc ?—or Siam ’—or Pegu, manufenpt to correct fume errors of tiauieribeis 
antiently called Cheeit, as we learn from the Ay ten in numbers, points of the compais, and omiffions, 
Atbeiy, F. t, p. 7. The editions of Blancard and it would be a very* great aequifition to litera’ure in 
Stnckius, and the Italian timnftation of Ramufio, general. Tlie edition of the Periplus by Stuckius, 
vary in Use names of this nitron or city ; and un- with a multitude of pcdantie* and trifling uqtes, is 
fortunately we know of no manufenpt to appeal no exception to what I have faid in the text. nei- 
to. > thcr does Dodwell’b profulion of erudition throw 

J * <H»m * n rafiK".’ — 04 *»n» is properly hneu much light even upon the sera of it, the principal 
cloth, but I have tranilated it calioo, when applied object of his diiTertaiiou. 

to Indian manufactures ; and with the addition of || Plmy [_L xn, r. 7] has an Indian fruit called 
rsgikss (filken) we can fcarcely conceive it to be garn^bylUn, like a pepper-corn, but larger and 
any other than (liken (luff. more brink*, which was imported for the fake of 

§ It an edition of the Pferiplus, with proper il- the Rent. This defcnpttoii i-. very unlike clove*, 

lucrative accompaniments, were executed by a gen- f See above, p. 161, note %. 4 
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traders, not diretftly from India, but through the medium of tbo mer¬ 
chants of Arabia or the eaft coaft of Africa. Could the -Greek mer¬ 
chants, who frequented the porta of pofTfoly be, i^jorant that 

thofe articles were to be had in the greateft perfe&fon in that country, 
when Alexander's officers hnew that cinnamon, fpikenard, and other 
aromatics, were produced in the fouth parts of fo? [Strabo* L. xv, 
p . 1018.I 

We may be well affured that the demand throughout the wide, extent 
of the Roman empire, and, what,was ip » gf?at measure a confluence 
of that, the demand in the Oriental regions, made the raanufa^ures pf 
Egypt more flourishing at this time than they ever were in any former 
age, and that they continued to profper while the Oriental commerce 
continued to flow in, a foil tide, which it probably did as long, as the 
empire retained its vigour *. 

Of all the merchandize imported into, IJgypt by the Red fea, the 
greateft part was re-lhipped at the bufy port of Alexandria for the vari¬ 
ous Ihores of the Mediterranean ; and a great proportion of the whole, 
as they confifted moftly of articles of luxury, went to the imperial city, 
where, for one in fiance, cinnamon and cafia were to be found in fuch 
abundance, that Nero is faid to have confomed more than a whole 
year’s growth of them at the funeral of his wife Poppsea, or in embalm¬ 
ing her f. [Plin. L. xii, c. 18.— The. Ann, L. xvi, c. 6.J 

The natives of India, deriving all the neceflaries and enjoyments of 
life from their fertile foil and their own induftry, cared very little for 
the productions of the Weft. The Qrecian merchants were therefor 
obliged to lay in their cargoes chiefly with money; and we are told by 
Pliny, [L. vi, c. 23] that, at the loweft computation, five hundred fef- 
tertia (reckoned by Arbuthnot [p. 193] equal to £4.03,645 ; 16 : 8 of 
modem fterling money) were every year feat out of the Roman empire 
to India in payment for goods, which were fold in Rome at an advance 
of an hundred for one But that muft furely be a miftake, as we 
have no reafon to believe that there was any monopoly m Alexandria 
or Rome, or that there could be a combination of the fellers m either 
place fufficiently powerful to command fale at fuch enormous prices. 

Nor were the natives of India the only foreigners, who received a 

* We (hall have an opportunity of feeing the And we even find many kinds of Oriental (pices 
declining (late of the Oriental trade in the fixth and perfumes mentioned in the comedies of Plan- 
< entury, when the Roman world was induced to tus, who died above a century before Sylla. 
the empire of Conflantitiuple. | * Merces flndic*] quz spud nos ccntupli- 

f Before the Romans had obtained the fove- cato veneant.’—In the improved edition of Har- 
reignty of Egypt, and when the commerce of that ru’t Voyages* V. i,p. 431, the author has reduced 
country with Atabia may be fuppofed to have this monftrous and incredible advance to cent per 
been in a declining Hate, prodigious quantities of cent, which I fuppofe would not be fufficsent to 
frankmccnfe, cinnamon, and other (pices, were con- cover the heavy charges upon the complex convey* 
fumed at the funeral of Sylla, [Piut. in Vtto$yti<t\ ance from India to Rome, 
about a century and a half before that of Poppa?a. 
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large balance in money from the Roman empire. The foutbem Arab¬ 
ians, nOtWitWbmfliitf me tfeffrbfrion of the city of Arabia Felix) appar¬ 
ently the principal teat of their commerce, ft ill preferred a commercial 
rank, therein, 2f tliiyVert in any refpefr inferior to the merchants of 
Alexandria *) it was entirely owing to the treafure of fo large a portion 
of the world being in the hands of the Romans, and fo confiderable a 
part of it being conveyed to that city to pay for the corn and other pro¬ 
ductions of the fertile foil of Egypt, arid the luxuries of theEaft, for the 
later of which a confiderable part of the Roman wealth found its way 
into the hands of the Arabian merchants, the money annually paid to 
them and the Seres f being together eftimated equal to that remitted to 
Itidia. Pliny feverely reprehends fo Vaft an expenditure (the whole 
amounting to £807,201 :13 :4 of our money) for articles of mere luxury 
and female vanity: [Plin. L. xii, c. 18,—and fee *Tac. Ann. L. iii, c. 53] 
and it muft be acknowlegfed, that, as taoft of the merchandise import¬ 
ed from the Eaft Very juftly came under that defcription, as there were 
no raw materials for manufactures, except fome iron and fteel, and a fmall 
quantity of the very extravagant article of raw filk, and as there could 
fcarcely be any re-exportation to foreign territories, the trade was un¬ 
doubtedly prejudicial not only in a moral view, but alfo upon the prin¬ 
ciple of gold and filver being the moil valuable pofieflions. 

But gold and filver being valuable to their pofleflors, merely as they 
enable them to obtain whatever they need or defire, thofe, who poflefi- 
ed redundant roailes of the pretious metals, might think diamonds and 
pearls more valuable, and therefore defire to have them in exchange for 
their fuperftuous money. Thofe trinkets, though of no real value, were 
very durable, and nothing the worfe for being ufed, or exhibited. But 
filk, though liable to be deftroyed by accident, and certain to be worn 
out by ufing, being fupplied very fparingly from the Eaft, ftill kept up 
fo extravagant a price, that it was cuftomary to decompose the moft ex-' 
penfive kind, called the Aflyrian bomhycina untwift the threads, there¬ 
by reducing the fluff to a raw material, and then re-fpin it very final! 
and re-weave it of fo thin a fabric (probably like the modern flight filks 
called perfians) that it was too tranfparent to conceal what was under it. 

* The judicious reader, who has attended to $ Pliny Csys, [Z~ w, c. aa] that it was made of 
the at ticles of import and export in the trade of filk produced by (ilk-worms (fomiyciw) natives otAf- 
the Egyptian Greeks with Arabia, Africa, and fyna. But he mud afliiredly have been misinformed; 
India, muft have obferved feveral inftanccs of the and Ins Aflyrian ton ijyrura-muft have been the ma- 
fupenor commercial knowiege of the Arabian nufafture of a snore diftant country, procuicd by 
merchants. But the Greeks were probably fupe* the agency of the A fly runs, for we (hall after, 
rior to them in the latent of their dealings. wards fee, that two Perfian monks clandeilmely 

f Perhaps the money paid to the Seres, in Pli> brought the eggs of the fdk>worm from the coun- 
ny's eftimate, was diftinn from that paid for Seric try of the Seres to the Roman emperor at Con- 
merchanduce in the portp of India, and waa the ftantinople, which would not have been neerflary, 
coft of the goods carried through the heart of Ada if the genuine (ilk-worms had already been in Af- 
by caravans and inland navigation to the Euaine fyria, a province on the confines of the Roman and t 
ica. See above, p. 141. Pirfian empires. 
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[P/i». jL. vi, c. 17 ; L. xi, c- 22.] , For-up^ayds. of a century fb^oralifts 
and fatyrifts of Rome, Bad execrated apd/idiwleif 
of, the perfon by fuch gowns of* gla%Juck tjanfpatfdiff cjfbt&dg/‘ if,in¬ 
deed it might be called; clothing/ • (ays ►Seneca* -whcp, $ wom^r>- drived 
‘ in it could fcarcely {wear tbat.£h<; was not naked/.and yet it Bill kept 
its ground*. f »,p # • . , , - 

There was another kind of filk or an pfeyior quality, faid to he pro¬ 
duced by a fpecies of .filk, wor ps in'the illand of Cos, which fome of the; 
fine gentlemen qf Rome wore in lumper, though the ufe ,o£ fuch effe¬ 
minate drefs ^a$ /ifapproved by the gi*ayer people, and had affually 
been forbidden by the fenate in the rxqgn of Tiberius. [Pfrn. 4 - xi, 

c. 23 _ Tac. Ann. 4 - ii, c. 32, where, however it is called ftricum.] But 

the Aflyrian bombycinti was refigped to thofe ladies, .who could afford to 
purchase it; and thofe, \yhofe fortunes were not equal to their vanity, 
wove fubfsncum, a fabric offill/Vith a mixtup ; ofcheaper materials f, 
in the ufe of which the rqen after wards.begim p indulge d* 

* If we may tmft to the tettihiony ofVublms a very fine flaxen fabric, probably like the modern 
Syrus, a dramatic writer contemporary with Julius Cambric. Herodotus [L. ij, t. 86] fays, the dead 
Csefar, and after lum Varro, Tib allot, Propertius, bodies of the rich in Egypt, after being embalmed, 
Horace, Seneca, Pliny, and Juvenal, fome of the were wrapt in bandages of bj/finejindon (' n» 3 c». t 
Roman ladies really'did wear ■drefics fo rxceflively ' Oswwu'J^which could fcarcely be any other 1 than 
thin, that their /kins afluaJly appeared through fine linen made of bjffus, and the fame with the line 
them; and that could fcarcely be an idle ground- f^yptian fmdon mentioned by Julius Pollux £Z 
lefs tale, (like the modern nfws'.paper ftories of vti, c. 17] and Clemens of Alexandria. [Sifrtn /.] 
naked ladies ifi the ftreets of London) whfclPwas Of the byffiu* there was alfo made a itne kind ot 
kept up 130 years. We muff fuppole from thofe net-work, pcrliapa like the modern lace, by the 
authors, that the Roman ladies had no other manufacture of which, and of the fine by (fine cloth, 
clothing under'their* ifcm filks. Certainly a mddern - many women in Av-hata, the difindt next to'Ells, 
lady, drefled in a gown, of muffin, yvbtfh is fuffi- fupporUd 1 tfiemfclvcs. [Peiufttn, in sicitaic.) Pliny 
uently trailfparent, would abfltafi little or nothing, fays, [Z. xix, c. 1 ] that the ladies were vety fond 
either fium the warmth orthe chaility-of htrdreft, of bjffnum, and ufed to buv'it for its weight in 
by divefling herfelf entirely of her gown. gold, which, I believe, would not even now be a 

f I am uotccrtain, that the fubfcricum was in ufe very extravagant price for lace or the find! cam- 
io early as this time. brie. The ftrange defcription of byjfus produced 

J; Commentators have frequently confounded from trees, and worn by ^ie fuperioi ranks 011 the 
ifietj^Pnum, the bombycm, ^nd the fencum, of the banks of the. River Indus, while the reft of the 
untieing. Some have fuppofed the lyjfimm a cot- people wore linen, given by Philoftratus hi his Life 
ton fluff; fome make it the fame with the ftricum1 if Apetloniut, need not be minded, as his work is 
and others, a very fine linen. It ytas made from a Dot niflory hut romance.—There was another plant 
plant called byffus, which grew in Egypt, Jmisra, called tmorgn (from Am01 gu% an illand of the 
India, and Elis, the only diftndt of Grc&ce which AJgican fca, when* ft grew) apparently a fpecies 
produced it. [2 whet, c. 27 ,n cram's tranjlntwn . ot flix dill finei than tfie byjfus, lor which, and the 
—Paufmus tn Ekaus Z. 1.] From the feveral de- ftu/F made of it, with the authorities, fee Boehm t, 
fcrlptions of byffus by Pnufaiiiag, [m'Eltae et m Geag facr eat. 414. ' 

Achaiae.] from its growing in Egypt, which has The bomtyahir was geneialty underftood to be 
in all ages been famous for the fupenot'qu.dtty of made from the threads fpun by an infeft called 
its flax, and from the certainty that theGieeks botnhyx. Tile fncnm was fuppofed to be made 
had neither cotton nor filk, eve may be alrnoft af- from wool, or from a woolly or downy fukllance 
hired that it was a very fine kind of flax j and, if found upon the leaves of trees, and it was alfo coh- 
neceffary, we may add tht pofitite aflertion of Ifi- founded with the bombyana, which came nearer to 
dorc, [Ortg. Z. si-, c. s/] that it was an exceed- the truth, the name of bombytina bung evidently 
mg white and foft Lind of flax; though, like a derived from the *nmul of wliofe fpdlTs the fttiff 
earelefs compiler, he elfiwfiere ca'la bf/us coarfe was made, and fencum, Ufiqudtionably filken fluff, 
flax. Confcquently the byffimtfi mntt have been from the Sews, the people from-whom it was.’got 
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As a proper appendage to what has been faid of the commerce, pro¬ 
duce, and manufactures, of the Oriental countries, I annex a fpecimen 


in a firtifhed ftate, who long enjoyed a monopoly of 
the pretious infed producing the fflk* and who 
even now* by poffefling a better kind of filk-worms* 
or of the mulberry tree* wherewith they are fed. • 
or by better management, and the experience of 
thoufands of years, command the market for the 
mod brilliant filk. 

Silk doea not appear to have been known to 
Homer, nor even, to Herodotus, though he him* 
fclf, and the Greeks of his age, had much inter- 
courfe with the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Per- 
fians, opulent and 1 luxurious nations, but who, per¬ 
haps had not obtained any knowlcge of it in' his 
time. Ariftotle, though the molt antieat ntftu- 
rahft extant, gives the bed account of the filk- 
worm to be Found in antiquity. He deferibcs it 
as a horned worm, which he calls bombyx , (a name 
given by him to other on&cts) and fays, that it 
paffes through feverih transformations in the courfe 
of fix months, and that bombylta is produced from 
it. He adds, that fome women decompofcd the 
lombykia and re-fpun anil rc-wove it, Pamplula, a 
woman of Cos ( an ifland near the coaft of Cana) 
being faid to have firll praclifed that kind of wcav- 
ing. [/lifl. arum. L. v, e. 19.] He fays nothing 
of the native country of the bombyx,—-Pliny, 
though he makes Aflyna the native country of the 
>ombye , from the wet of which the bombyema was 
'made, tranfplants Pamphila, and her manufacture 
of a delicate clothing for women, to Ceos, an ifland 
on the oppofitc fide of the atigacan fca mar the coaft 
of Attica, being apparently milled by Varro, and 
he immediately adds, that the bombyx was alfo rt~ 
farted to be a native of the itland of Cos. He 
clfc'where fays, that the (luff (he never ufes the 
word fericum) which the women of Rome undid 
and wove anew, was made fiom a white woolly or 
downy fubllance, combed by the Seres from the 
leaves of trees, which were different from the 
wool-bearing treeB (cotton) of the iftand of Tylos 
in the Pcrfian gulf, and that the drapery (of that 
kind) wai imported from the Seres, along with 
their excellent iron, and furs or (kins. I have nuw 
extracted the fubllance of all that Plmy has 
throughout his great woik [Z#. iv , c. 11 ; vi, 17 5 
vi, 22, 23 i xu, 10} xxxiv, 14J any way con¬ 
nected with filk-worms or filk.—Mod of the other 
wi iters after Ariftotle, particularly Nearchus, Ari- 
Ilohulus, Theophraftus, Virgil, (who has milled his 
commentator Sen 1 us, and others) Dionyfius Perie- 
getes, Mela, Seneca, Anian, Soli n us, Ammtanus 
Marcelhnus, Claudian, Jerom, dec. including a peri¬ 
od of nine centuries, fuppofed that fericum was made 
from fleeces growing upon trees, from the barks of 
trees, or from flowers, and, with the confufion of 
ideas, which is a neceflary coufequence of attempt¬ 
ing to deferibe what they did not know, mingling 
what they had heard of (ilk-worms feeding 011 the 
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leaves of trees, of cotton growing on tree*, of flax, 
and of the coir, or inner rind, of the coco-nut, in an 
unintelligible jumble. And Ilidorus bilhop of Hif- 
palis in Spain, though he lived a century after the 
introduction of filk-worms and the manufacture of 
filk in Greece, was as ignorant as any of them, and 
fcrnlely copied Plmy. [Orig.L. xix.ee. 17,22,27.] 
So tardy was the progrefs of mfoimation, even to 
learned men in public nations, in thofe ages. But, 
what is more iurprifing, Harrifon, who may be 
called a modem author, has perverted the words of 
Dionyfius Periegetes, defcribing the manufacture 
of the Seres, which, he fays was fpun finer than 
the work of the fpider, to yarn made of the wool 
of Britain, a country at the oppofitc extremity of 
the earth. \_D10nys. v. 757.— Dr/crtflion of Bri¬ 
tain prefixed to llolinjhcd'i Chronicle , V. up. 221, 
td. 1386.] „ 

But whatever doubts or errors the authors, who 
wrote before filk-worms were brought to Europe, 
might fall into, it was clearly alcertained that lilk, 
fericum, or Median drapery, wq? made of the (lend- 
cr thieads fpun by worms in the country 

of the Seres, by Procopius, Gothic. L. iv, c. 17— 
Theofhi/aUiS'motaUtHfl.L. vil i,c 9,andtheexlraCt 
In Photu. Btbl. p. 93 —Theophanes m Pbot.i Bibf. p. 
79— Sutdai, vo. Zxfif, Sn(om—ZonarM, V. in. t. 
50, ed. Baft/. 1337—And by all the wiiters of the 
middle ages, who have occafion to mention filk, 
and efpecially Otho Frifingenfis \GeJl. Fndcrut /, 
ap. Muratan Script. V. vi, cut. 668] when relating 
the tranfportation of the filk-weavers (‘ opifices qui 
fericoi pannoa texere folent’) from Greece, the on¬ 
ly Chnftian country where the manufacture was 
known, to Sicily. Sutdai, in particular, fays ex- 
prefsly, that fericum, called by lbme metaxa, is pro¬ 
duced by a worm in the country of the Seres, and 
therefor the Huff made of the metaxa which was 
formerly called Median , was afterwards called fen- 
cum .—With fo many pofitive evidences before 
them, it is really furprifing, that any doubt con¬ 
cerning the application of thofe names Ihould have 
exiiled among the learned of modern times. 

With refpcCt to the filk reported to have been 
produced in Cos, not Ceos, it mull have been of a 
very bad quality, or 111 very minute quantities, if 
the women, poffefling it, would fubmit to the te¬ 
dious and laborious operation of making raw ma¬ 
terials out of foreign fimlhed goods for their own 
manufacture. But it feems to be a mi (take to fay, 
that there were any filk-worms, or bombyces, m 
that ifland: and it may be prefumed, that what¬ 
ever manufacture of filk-goods was earned on 
there, was, like thofe of lyre and Berytus (to be 
mentioned afterwa-ds), fdpplied with raw-fiUe im¬ 
ported from the Eaft, which may be fuppofed of a 
quality inferior to that retained by the original pro¬ 
prietors for their own manufacture, and thence the 
different 
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poundf equal to twelve ounces of our avoirdupois weight f. 



Roman. 

d. a. 


tong pepper 15 
White pepper ? 
Black pepper 4 
Codas - «o 
Indian fpike- 
nard from 30 
to too 
Cinnamon. 

wood so g 

Cinnamon oil, 
formerly 1,000 
nowj 1,500 
Malabathrum, 
from - 1 

, to - 3 °° 

Malabathrum 
oil - 6° 


if Britift- 

'£■ '■ 1 
o 9 84 

o 4 

O 2 

o 10 


1 

4 


o 19 
3 4 


o ia 11 

32 5 
48 8 9 

o o n\ 
9 13 9 

1189 


Sandarak 
Cinnabar - 
Ladaoum, the 
beft . 

Bdellium, ge¬ 
nuine 

Myrh, from 

to 

Sta&fc, tears of 
myrh, from 
to 

Frankincenfe, 
from 

to 

Ginger, 

Cardamomum, 12 
Myrobalans, 2 
Storax, the beft 19 

As the nautical fcience of the Greeks and Romans, or, to lpeak more 
co £Z 0 f the Egyptian Greeks fubjed to Rome was probably now 
brouffhfto its higheft degree of improvement, I have thought this a 
pm«r place to throw toother a few detached hints of the naval affairs 

0 f T h te^Sa e ^Se e ap n p^Sy E Ae moft awkward feamen in their own 
. Rom knew nothin e of the tides, ot of the management of 

vXTin tte 0 «an, as is evident from the damage fuffered by Carat’s 

.. . ( r .. n Oriental fa- from faia twelfth book. Moft of them are alfo in- 

aliere were m» filk worm, of any » » ,uano * th( Gebmte , ( or Catabcmj. and the flit'. 

10 at feven pence higher pride was occafioned by the trees being wd- 

* The Roman Utnarm is rated at Kven pence « * ^ h# J nowhefe glven u , 

three farthings ftadwg, redwinine £ t W price of the bark of cinnamon, the n oft pretu 

ftaodard filver at fire flulhngs. bee jfrtiUlmot tne p ^ ^ ^ . . of h from the prit<; 

tm ofttowohdi wqu.jSdfcwUth.tol.~d 1 
thnaurua of limy; and all, except the two firft, 
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fleet on the coaft of Britain, and the wreck, of that of Drafus 011 the 
coaft of Germany. What little nautical knowlege they had was merely 
fubfervient to the purpofes of war: for commerce, as beneath the dig¬ 
nity of the conquerors of the world, was abandoned to their fubje&s of 
Gadir, New Carthage, Maffilia, Rhodes, Phoenicia, Egypt, &c. Their 
own veflels were of two kinds, die one adapted for battle, and the other 
for tvanfpordng their armies. Their fhips intended for battle, though 
they carried federal tires of oars, drew very little water *. They were 
very long in proportion to their breadth; and probably their bottoms 
were flat, or fo nearly fo, that they could be conveniently hauled up 
upon the beach f, and their fide* parallel to each other, being according 
to the beft judgement I can form of them, in the conftrmftion of tbeir 
bodies, much more like the coal barges on the River Thames than (hip? 
fit to go upon fait water. They were called long Jhips to diftinguifti them 
from others, which, having their bottom timbers fomewhat rounded, 
and their fides bending in to the (lem and ftern-poft, were called round, 
Jhips f. Their tranfports, or fhips of burthen, which Csefar calls great 
fhips, and fays, they required (comparatively) deep water, drew in faft 
fo little water, that the foldiers leaped over their fides, and walked 
onfhore, as failors do from a {hip’s long-boat. 

The natives of Greece appear to have been even now but very indif¬ 
ferent feamen. Polybius, about a century and a half before the Chriftian 
®ra, had obferved, that in his time very few of them ventured fo far 
from home as Byzantium; a voyage not half fo long as that aferibed to 
the Argonauts in the fabulous ages. If we may trufl to the poetical 
authority of Ovid, they Hill perfifted in the grofs flupidity of preferring 
the greater bear to the lefler one as their mark for the north pole in the 
enlightened age of Auguftus. And Lucian, contemporary with the 
emperor Antoninus the Philofopher and his fon Commodus, reprefenls 
the whole city of Athens as ft ruck with aftonifhment at the fight of a 
very large fhip. It may be obferved, however, that moft of the names 
ufed by the Roman writers to diftinguifh the different kind of veflels, 
were received by them from the Greeks §. 

* The Liburnians decoyed their enemies, pro- out of the water required flat bottoms : and Luei- 
bably Romans, who were onboard a triremis, into an’* fiction (m bin True htfioryj of his vcflclgowg 
fhallow water, winch, by crouching down in it, upon the ice infers, that the could (tana upright 
they made to have the appearance of a deep fia without being fupported bv the water, and with* 
(* alti tnaris’), wherein men’s heads only could be out the additional keels given to the ice boats in 
Ken above the water. Tbetrirnnugot aground, America. 

and was taken. [Frontiiu Stralngmata, L. ti, t. $ Some have fuppofed, that thole veflels were 
5.3 How mauy feet, or rather how many inches, literally tirtular, or, m other words, that people 
of water did this fhip of war require to float her i went to fea in tubs. See a rtprefentatioa of a 
—Pautus jEnmluis went up the Tiber (which. If I round veil'd iu the plate at p. 31. 
am rightly informed, has fiarcely four feet of wa- $ A lift of the various hinds of veflels may be 
ter) to Rome in a veil'd of Jtxletn tires of oars, found in Aulns Gellius. [Noli. jitt. L. x, e. 25.] 
uken from the king of Macedonia. [Ltvti Htfl. But as it only contains bare names, it would hr 
L. xlv, r. 35.] Dfelefs to tnwfcnbe it. 

f The commbn pra&icc of hauling their veflels 

Z 2 
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The Greeks of Egypt were now by far the beft navigators of the 
Roman empire, having apparently fucceeded to the nautical'knowiege, 
as well as to the commerce, of the Phoenicians: and they pofl'efled the 
important advantages, which the others fcarcely ever had, of-n free na¬ 
vigation in the Oriental feas as well as in the Mediterranean* and of 
having a conftant, great, and ready, market for their merchandize in 

* the wealthy capital of the Roman world. Their induftry and ingenuity, 
thus cherimed and encouraged, were further ftimulated by the example 
of the Arabians, as far as we know, the olderft, and apparently the beft, 
navigators upon the Indian ocean, or Erythraean fea, with whom they had 
much intercourfe. And we may prefume, that they had acquired a con- 
fiderable degree of proficiency in the theory and practice of navigation 
by the afiociation of great numbers of Phoenician fearhen, who, on the 
decline of trade in their own ports, would undoubtedly refort to Alex¬ 
andria : for feamen are a clafs of people, who feel lefs inconvenience in 
expatriating themfelves than thofe of any other profeffion; and they 
muft ever follow the footfteps of commerce, with which they are fo 
clofely and fo infeparably coimefted. As to the natives of the old 
Egyptian race, they do not appear in any age to have had the fmalleft 
concern in maritime affairs or a&ive foreign commerce. 

The antient feamen trailed chiefly to their oars for making way, nei¬ 
ther the hulls of their veflels nor their fails being calculated for going 
to windward : and thence, as the motion of the veflel through the water 
was pretty uniform, we find the diftances of places generally noted by 
fo many days* courfes, a kind of menfuration, which, however prepofler- 
ous it would be in modern times, was then tolerably accurate, efpecial- 
ly when applied to paflages which had been often repeated. When the 
wind was fair, they hoifted their fails, which appear from medals and 
fculptures, the only kinds of information we poffefs, to have been very 
fmall, and went before it. And they alfo knew how to trim their fails 
by ropes anfwering apparently to the fheets and tacks, and perhaps alfo 
to the braces, in modern veflels, fo as to avail themfelves of any wind, 
which was not before the beam, as we find antient authors mention vef- 
fels going oppofite courfes with the fame wind when moderate *, or, in 
modem fea language, failing with the wind upon the beam j*. In 
the runs between the Red fea and the coaft of India they never had the 

* * The wind Arpeftes {about weft-north-weft) oars; and alfo with «. 289, where the fail is 

* is gentle, and equally convenient for going and fquared by the lacks or (hccts, (‘ Una omnes ft. 

* returning-’. [Awe. nat. L. v, c 16.J ‘ cere pedem* which word Servius explains as 

f Compare Pliny, L. it, c. 47, where ‘ prolatis meaning jhe rope, by which the fail is ftrctihcd 

* pedibua’ feems to mean hmthng forward the tacit, out) and one of die lofty yard-arms is hauled in, 
with Virgil, JEntui. L. v, v. 16, where the wind while the other is e&Tcd off, which could only be 
being northerly when the Trojans are bound from done by braces; the oars arc la'd in; the rowers 
Carthage to Italy, but firft to make Sicily, the gone to fleep on tlieir benches; and the fleet ib 
foils are trimmed to the wind, and helped by the gliding through the water before a pleafant brcex<\ 
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monfoons right aft; and fometimes they muft have had them almoft 
barely upon the beam. 

The maritime part of the Itinerary of Antoninus, which was com¬ 
piled by imperial authority, feemingly not long after this time, gives us 
a good picture of the timid practice of the Mediterranean Teamen in 
creeping, into almoft every bay on the coaft. It begins with dire&ing 
what ports are to be touched at in making a paflage from Achaia ii> 
Greece to Africa, of which there are no fewer than twenty, and Tome of 
them at tbt beads qf bays on the coafts of Greece, Epirus, Italy, within 
the Sicilian Jlraits as far as Mejfana, then along the eaft and fouth fides of 
Sicily to the well point of it, whence to the Maritime ifland, and from 
it a long run, rated at nine hundred ftadia (about ninety miles) to the 
coaft of Afnca. 

Though the general practice was to keep clofe to the fhore, or at leall 
to have it conftantly in fight, yet, as they were fure of an extenfive 
range of coaft for their land-fall, they fomecimes ventured to depart 
from that dilatory and dangerous timidity, when they could depend 
upon a fair wind by the regular return of the etefians in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, or the monfoons in the Indian ocean. We have feveral inftanr 
ces of what they called the compendious pajqge, among which I fha.ll in- 
ftance the following runs to Alexandria. Agrippa went from Rome to 
Puteoli, where he found a vefiei belonging to Alexandria ready to fail, 
and he arrived in that port in a few days. \Jofepb. Antiq. L. xvui, c. 8.] 
Galerius was conveyed to Alexandria in the leventh, and Babilius in the 
fixth, day from the Sicilian ftraits. [PUn. L. xix,proam.] Thefe might 
be reckoned pretty good paflages even in modern times *. 

In the Mediterranean, during the winter, mild as it is in that fea, 
and Ihort as the nights are, compared with thofe of our more northern 
climate, all navigation was fufpended,.as well now as in the age of the 
antient Greek poet Hefiod, unlefs upon Tome very extraordinary and 
urgent occafions, or when avarice, as Pliny fays, overcame that cautious 
regulation. Even the Phoenicians ufually finifhed their voyages foi 
the year about the end. of autumn, and laid up their veflels during 
the winter. [Afls qf the apojlles , cc. 27,28.— Plin. L. ii, c. 47 — Sucton. in 
Claud, c. 18 .—Vegct. L. iv, c. 39— Luciani Dial. Toxaris.] We muft, 
however, remember, that the owners of vefiels or goods had not the op¬ 
portunity of guarding againll the ruinous confequences of fliipwreck, 
by paying a moderate premium of infurance f : and, indeed, the fame 

* Phny ££. xv, c. 1 83 tell* a ftory of the fire- Cato’s aflerUon muft have been falfe with refpefl 
brand Cato, * burning with deadly hatred to Car* to the time, the paflage to Rome being at haft 500 
* thage,’ ihowing a fig to the Roihan fenate, miles, which alone was more titan fufficicnt to take 
which, he faid, liad been pulled only three daj s up three days. 

before at Carthage, as an argument againll per- f It has been fuppofed, that infurance upon vtf. 
mirtmg a powerful city lo near them to exift j and felt was intioduced by the emperor Claudius, but 
he adds, with fame flower* of rhetoric, that that without any authority, a* I have already obfcived, 
Angle apple (he makes fig* afpecies of apple) was p. 151 note, 
the caulc of the deftrti&ion of Carthage. But 
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caution, and even legal reftridions again fl winter navigations, have 
continued in late ages. 

.As their coafting navigation neceffarily brought them among fhoals 
and rocks, it was often neceflary to pals the whole night lying at'anchor. 
But in croiling well-known bays, or in making a run to the oppofite 
fide of the Mediterranean, they often ventured to proceed in the night¬ 
time, fleering their courfe by the ftars, of which they had more know- 
lege than is to be found among the untaught part of our modem fea- 
men, whofe compafs direds their courfe in the darkeft nights with cer¬ 
tainty and confidence. 

The navigators of the Erythraean fea were probably foperior to thole, 
who confined their pradice to the Mediterranean. We know that they 
failed in the night, even in their coafting voyages along the African 
fhore *: and we have at lead one inftance of great knowlege of the 
theory of the tides, of the knowlege of the polar ftar, of the nature of 
the fpriug tides, and even the difference of night tides, of the indica¬ 
tions of the approach to land, and of the pilotage of the various har¬ 
bours, in that judicious merchant and navigator, who wrote the Periplus 
of the Erythraean fea. 

They ftill preferred fir, and other timber of a fimilar nature, as the 
Greeks did in the age of Theophraftus, for building their veffels, which 
they bolted with brafs in preference to iron. They covered the bot¬ 
toms with wax, which was at lead fometimes mixed with pitch. [Tbeo- 
phraft. L. v, c. %.-j~PKn. L. xvi, cc. io, 12.— Arriani Ptripl. Pont. Eax 
p. 117 ,ed. Blancardi.—Veget. dt re mil. L. iv, c. 34.] An inftance of ex¬ 
traordinary attention to the prefervation of the bottom appeared in a 
veflel, faid to have belonged to Trajan, which was dug up in the fifteenth 
century from the Lake Nemorefe, or Lake of Aricia. It was doubly 
planked with pine and cyprefs, over which there was a coat of pitch, to 
which a covering of linen was fattened, and over all a fheathing of fheet 
lead (‘ chartam plumbeam*) fattened with nails of brafs f. [Leonis Bapt. 
Alberti de re eedtficatorta L. v, c, 12.] 

The mails and yards were made of fir on account of its hghtncfs. 
[Plin. L. xvi, c. 30.] The ufe of three mails, introduced by Archimedes 
in Hiero’s great Ihip, [fee above, p. 98} does not appear to have become 
general; for I find but one inftance (in Julius Pollux) of a Ihip of three 

* Martnus, as quoted by Ptolemy [X. i, t. 7J be admitted a* very fofficknt evidence of their 
quotes Diodorus samius, as faying, that the navi, nodurnal navigation, though it is blundered m 
gatois in the Indian ocean, when going ftom I11- pafliog through fo many hands; for no Iranian could 
die to Limvrica (which, however, is a part of In- be fo ignorant as to think, that the ftars wonld 
dia) kept tnc conftellation called the Bull in the bear on the brae part of his veflel through the 
middle of the Iky, and the Pleiades upon die mid- whole night. 

die of the yards; and thofe who failed from f The French Encyclopedic (art. Dovifagt <fu 
Arabia for Arania on 'the eaft coaft of Africa vatffiaux] has Greet pitch, and nails of erpftr, in- 
fleered by the ftar Canopus. This account may ftead of pitch and nails of 
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mafts, belonging to Antigomas, which was remarkable on that account; 
a pretty good evidence that fuch veflels were uncommon. Even the 
largeft vefleJsfeem to have had but one mail, and that fcarcely fa lofty 
as the lower mafts of modem (hips, with the addition of poles fet up at 
the head and ftern to carry ftnall fails. Moft of the mafts were railed 
and lowered occafionally, like thofe of modern froaH craft, which go* 
under bridges. IVtrg. JEn. L. v, v. zBj.-^Frontim Stratag. L. ii, c. 5.J 
But the Alexandrian {hips appear to have had proper {landing mafts. 

Pliny foy* [L. xix, proem.] that in addition to the larger foils, of 
which each veflel appears to have carried but one, and that, according 
to our modern ideas of fails, a very fmall one, they had lately introduc¬ 
ed others above them, befides fails in the prow and others in the ftem *; 

* and by lo many ways did they challenge death.’ The foils were made 
of flax, and of a fabric much too flight for {landing a gale of wind, if 
we may judge from the fame names being applied to them, which ex* 
prefled the kind of linen ufed for clothing. But we know, that the 
large {hips of Alexandria (to be deferibed prefently) and alfo thofe of 
the Veneti in Gaul (already deferibed, p. 115) carried foils made of 
leather f. 

The fails, befides their principal ufe in impelling the veflel by the 
force of the wind, ferved alfo for fignals.and for diftinguiftiing the veflels 
of a fleet, by means of the colours wherewith they were ftained. The 
ftory of the fatal miftake in the colour of Thefeus’s foil is known to every 
fchool-boy. Various colours of the foils for diftinguifliing the divifions 
of the fleet feem to have been introduced by Alexander the Great: and 
we find Cleopatra’s royal galley diftinguilhed by a purple foil in the fam¬ 
ous battle of Adtium. In the night time the veflels were diftinguifli- 
ed by lights: Scipio’s own galley carried three lights, each tranfport, 
two, and every warlike veflel in his fleet, one. [/7/a. Hijl. L. xix, c. 1.— 
Flori Rifl . L iv, c. 11 — Livii Hijl. L. xxix, c. 25—and fee Pclyani Stratag. 
L. vi, c. 11.] We learn from Procopius, that the fame dillindtions by 
foils and lights were ufed in the fleet of Beliforius in the fixth century, 
and they appear to have continued through the middle ages, till the dif¬ 
tinguifliing colour was removed from the fails to the flags fixed more 
confpicuoufly on the heads of the mafts, or the ftern. 

The gubernacula £, or {leering paddles, of which each veflel carried 
two §, had palms, or blades, much broader than thofe of the oars; and 

* There n an incredible ftory of a Roman fhip prefentations, that they bore no refemblancc to 
intended to carry Jifty fails, already noticed, p. 83 modern rudder*. 

note. ' $ A learned commentator recommends the ufe 

f Pliny has not a word of any kind of cloth be- of two rudders on the quarterj of modern fhips-— 
ing made of hemp, which, he only fays, [4. xix, becanfe the ft roam of water paffiog the ftup muft 
t. o] is ufefal for making cotdage ; though the be ftronger there than at the ftern-poft.—Did he 
Thracians, as we learn from Herodotus, had made fuppofe a fliip formed like a theft i The veflels of 
cloth of hemp many ages before his tune. bis country, to-be-fure, come nearer to that form 

$ Thefe are ufually tranflated ruddtrs. But we than thofe of any other in JEuope. 
may be fatufied from coins and other antient re- 
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they feem to have been worked on the quarters much in the feme man • 
ner that Tailors fometimes fleer a fmall boat with an oar *, except that 
the handles were brought within-board through little ports or pigeon¬ 
holes, and that they were fixed by ropes, which during engagements 
were fometimes cut afunder, or rendered unmanageable, by fkilful 
divers going under the quarters. Befides the people of Tapbrobane, 
already mentioned, [p. 148] the Suiones a German nation, the Byzant¬ 
ines, and upon fome occafions the Romans, had veflels, which fleered at 
both ends, fo that, either end being the head, they never needed to go 
about. [JEliani Hijl. ’car. L. ix, c. 40.— 7 ac. Ann. L. ii, c. 6; Germ — 
Veget. L. iv, c. 46.— Dion. Caff. L. Ixxiv.] 

Each veflel carried two or more anchors, the largefl of which was 
called the fecred anchor, and, like the fheet anchor of modem feamen, 
was referved for the greateft necefiity. Though the propriety of mak¬ 
ing anchors of iron feems to be obvious, yet the old practice of making 
them of fome weaker fubftance feems ilill to have been kept up. But 
In the following age iron anchors became general f. 

The veflels employed in the corn trade between Egypt and Rome 
were apparently the largefl of any upon the Mediterranean fea, which 
was perhaps a confequence of the -corn bounty given by Tiberius. Two 
of the three fhips, in which the apoftle Paul made his paflage from Judaea 
to Italy, were of Alexandria; and one of them carried two hundred and 
feventy-fix people, befides her cargo of corn. It is probable, that the 
veflel, wherein Jofephus, the Jewifh hiftorian, was call away on his pafP 
age to Rome, which carried lix hundred people, was alfo of Alexandria. 
But thefe are nothing to the aftonifhing magnitude of the Ifis of 
Alexandria, which, if the dimenfions of her, as deferibed by Lucian 
in his dialogue called the Ship , be corred, muft have meafured about four 

* The corrocorros of India, which were pethapn, Barake and Barygaza. But in the reign of Adrian 
through the medium of the Arabians or Tyrians, we find, that the anchors were made of iron , for 
the models of the naval conftrufkion of the Greeks, Arriao, in his Penplns of the Euxine fea addnfied 
are to this day fleered by two broad paddle*} to that emperor, [*. 120, td. IHancardi ] fays, 
[Stavorimu't Voyages, V. 11, p. 306 of Eng/tjb tran - that the people of Colchis pretended to poHifs an 
flation] as was alfo the galley wherein Captain Fo- anchor belonging to the (hip Argo, which, lays he, 
reft made his voyage of difcoiery to New. Guinea, * cannot be genuine, heeaufe it u made of von, 
though he general^ found one fufficient. * though otherways fomewhat difterent from the 

f I believe, no antient author has tald us, when ‘ anchors of our times.’ He alfo fnw at the fame 
anchors were firll made of iron. In the early ages place the fragments of p very antient anchor made 
of Mediterranean navigation the Phoenicians of ftone.—Now, of what materialwere the anchors 
had anchors of wood loaded with lead. And of the Grecian veflels in the Indian ocean compof- 
in the ages now under coniideration the Phoc- ed ? Were they of v ood loaded with ftones, Uiclt 
moans, and alfo the Arabians, navigators at aa are ft ill ufed iuftead of graplmgs for fmall craft 
lead not inferior to the Phoenicians, may be and boats in fome remote places' And were an- 
prefumed to have ftill had their anchors of no chors of iron introduced folate as between the age 
better materials; feeing that the Egyptian Greeks, of the author of the Penplus of the Erythrtean lea 
who had the example of both thofe maritime and that of Arrian, and the pretendedly-antient one 
nations before their eyes, had anchors, which, ftuwn to Arrian, one of the firft rude eflays' 
as we learn from tha Penplus of the Erythraean } Though Lucian flourilhed in the later part of 
fea, were cut to pieces and ground away by the the feeond century, his defcrrption of the I fin is in- 
ili3rp points of the rocky bottom in the bays of ferted hr re fo- the fake of conncftion. 
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xboufand tuns , or about twice the burthen of one of our firft-rate {hips of war. 
As there is nowhere elfe fo complete a pi&ure of an antient merchant 
fhip, I have extra&ed the following defcription of this ftupendous veflel, 
with an account of her tedious paflage, wherein we have a good view of 
the navigation of the belt of the Mediterranean Teamen of thofe days. 

Heron, the commander of the Ifis* failed from the Pharos of Alexan¬ 
dria with a moderate breeze, and on the feventh day got fight of Aca- 
mas, the weft point of Cyprus, where he met with a gale of wind from 
the weft, which drove him out of his courfe as far as Sidon. Thence 
he proceeded with a heavy gale through the channel between Cyprus 
and the continent, and in ten days reached the Chelidonian iflands on 
the coaft of Pamphylia, where there never fails to be a heavy fea when 
the wind is at fouth-fouth-weft. There they were in great danger of 
being loft, till feeing a bght upon the coaft of Lycia, they thereby knew 
where they were: and at the fame time a bright ftar, one of the*Diof- 
curi (Caftor and Pollux), fettling upon the top (or maft-head) pointed 
the way out to fea, when they were almoft aground. Thence failing 
through the iEgaean fea, they put into the Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
on the feventieth day after their departure from Egypt. Had they been 
able to keep their proper courfe to the fouthward of Crete and the Pe- 
loponnefus, they fhould have been in Italy long before that time. 

One of the many Athenians, who went to gaze upon this wonderful 
fhip, got the following account of her from her carpenter. She was one 
hundred and twenty cubits (180 feet) long, her breadth above the fourth 
part of her length, and her depth from the upper deck to the loweft 
part of the hold at the pump-well, twenty-nine cubits *. The reft of the 
defcription, which is without meafurement, is all in the language of ad¬ 
miration at the prodigious maft and yard (no mention of more than one 
of either) the number of hides over one another in the fail, a Tailor go¬ 
ing up the ropes and running out to the yard-arm. Upon the Upper 
part of the ftern there was a golden figure of a goofc; and where the 
prow (or head) ftretched out, there was on each fide a figure of the 
goddeft Ifis. The ornaments, the paintings, the flame-coloured parafion 
of the fail, the anchors, the engines for turning round (feemingly an- 
fwerable to the winlafs and capftan in modem {hips) and the lodging 
rooms, or cabins, at the ftern, all ftruck the vifitors with aftonifhment, 
who compared the number of people onboard her to an army. They 
were moreover told, that her cargo of wheat would be fufficient to feed 
all the people of Attica for a whole year, (but that muft be merely 
failor’s rodomontade) and that the annual profit made by her owner was 
about twelve Attic talents, or £2,325 fterlingf. 

* Here the carpenter has exaggerated m what f Some further notice* concerning the /hipping 
the ftraagtn could not fee, for tne honour of hi* of the antient Greeks and Roman* may be found 
(hip: and it ia from this exaggerated dtmenGon in IJidori Ong L xix, ee, i, », 3 —A T on. Marctl. 
that her burthen comes to be about 4,000 ton*. dr fropnetatiJermonum, e, 13 .—t ds prtfet 

Jermont. 
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If from the fabjedis of the Roman empire we pafs to the free nations 
©f the northern parts of Europe, we fhali find, indeed, very few materi¬ 
als for naval hiftory, but thole few very honourable to their nautical 
knowlege and enterprife. Without the aid of a Cured periodical fair 
winds and fmooth water, without the certainty of a nightly anchorage, 
or of a land-fall on the oppofite coaft of an inland fea, but trailing to 
the appearance of the Cars, with probably the afliftance derived from 
the fUght of birds carried with them for the purpofe *, they committed 
tliemfelves to the boundlefs and ftormy Northern ocean, and held their 
fearlefs courfe from Nerigon (fuppofed to be Norway) to Thule; [Pita. 
L. iv, c. 16] which by the moft moderate and probable hypothecs was 
Shetland. Thofe who infill upon making it Iceland, lengthen the voy¬ 
age, and exalt without, however, exaggerating, the fcience and intrepid¬ 
ity, of the navigators of the North. The Suiones, a people of the Bal¬ 
tic £s%, are faid by Tacitus [Germania] to have had powerful fleets. Their 
vefiels, as already obferved, were conftrudted fo as to reverfe their courfe 
without the operation of going about;. and their oars were not fixed to 
the row-ports, like thofe of the Mediterranean vefiels, but lool'e, and 
ready to be fliifted or laid in, like thofe of modern boats. They made 
no ufe of fails. (See above, pp. 1.37, 184.) 

77—Pliny finished his great work, entitled Natural bi/lory , in thirty- 
feven books f. The firft fix, after the preliminary one, contain, in very 
comprefled language, a complete fyftem of cofmography and geography, 
as they were then underftood; and the remaining thirty contain de- 
fcriptions of every article in the animal, vegetable, and mineral, dalles, 
or kingdoms, and alfo all the works pf art, together with fyftems of 
agriculture and medicine; the whole work containing, according to his 
own prefatory, or dedicatory, letter to the emperor Titus Vefpafian, twen¬ 
ty tlioufand things worthy of obfervation, extra&ed from about two 
thoufand volumes, many of which were fcarcely ever read, even by the 
ftudious, and exhibiting a copious pi dure of the univerfal fcience of the 
age. This work, which has furnilhed about half of the materials for the 
view of the trade of the Roman world, and to which I have on fo many 
other occafions been indebted, fully deferves the charader, given of it 
by his nephew, of being * copious, learned, and no lefs diverfified than 
* Nature herfelf:’ and it is undoubtedly one of the moft fignal monu¬ 
ments of indefatigable induftry and univerfal knowlege that was ever 

Jtmwe. But they were all mere grammarians, f Though they are numbered, and quoted, ai 
who knew no more of the fubjett, upon which they thirty-feven book*, they are in truth ouly thirty-fix, 
have undertaken to inflruft others, than what they what is called the firs book being merely a table 
eolle&td from the old Roman poets and hiftorians, of contents, with catalogues of the authors quoted 
who lived many centuries before them, and were or followed, who are moftly Greeks. Pliny bim- 
perhaps almoll as ignorant at themfelvet. Mar- felf calls them thirty-fix books. His nephew how- 
eellus fays, the yards are held fail by the anchors! ever, in the enumeration of hit fiiufhcd works, 
* For the method of fteenng by the flight of makes them thirty-feven. 
birds fee below under the year 890. 
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produced by one man, and can be equaled by no other work, that ever 
was produced in the world before the Encyclopaedias of modem tiroes, 
which are compiled by the United labours of many colle&ors: and, what 
is ftill more furprifing, it was but a part of many works compofed by 
him * before he completed the fifty-fixth year of a life, devoted not on¬ 
ly to literature, but alfo to public bufinefs and official duties f. 

When Pliny wrote, Rome was in its mod flourifiung ftate under the 
prudent and vigorous government of Vefpafian. Grecian literature was 
highly efteemed, the feiences were affiduoufly cultivated, and the arts 
were encouraged by men of liberal education and ample fortune. The 
periods of the revolutions of the planers were known; and the theory 
of eclipfes was under flood, or at leaft received from the tables conftruft- 
ed by Hipparchus. The earth was known to be of a fpherical form; 
though its pofition was erroneoufly fixed in the center of the univerfe. 
But even profefled geographers, Hipparchus alone excepted, had not yet 
difeovered, that the application of latitude and longitude to the pofition 
of places was the very life and foul of their fcience. [Strabo, L. ii, p. 
194 B.] And the following furprifing inftance of ignorance in one of 
the beft-informed of the Romans gives room for a fufpicion, that what 
they knew of the fyftem of the univerfe was implicitly received from 
more enlightened nations; and not real fcience deduced from experi¬ 
ments, and founded upon rational principles. An Egyptian obelifk had 
been fet up at Rome by Auguftus, with tables engraved on brafs, affix¬ 
ed to it, containing rules for knowing the hours by the length of the 
fhadow. For about thirty years before Pliny wrote, thefe rules had 
been found erroneous ; which he, as great a philofopher as he was, en¬ 
deavoured to account for by earthquakes, inundations of the river, the 
earth having moved from its center, or even the fun itfelf having wan¬ 
dered out of its place j in fhort, by any thing rather than by the obvious 
refle&ion, that there might have been an error in the original calcula¬ 
tion of the tables. [H't/i. aat. L. xxxvi, c. 10.] 

* Betides his finifhed works in one hundred and ftudy for youth, not lets pleafant, and infinitely 
two book?, there were one hundred and fixty com- mure ufeful, than the abfurdities, to call them u* 
mon-place books of fele&ions, which he left to his work, of Ovid and Virgil. 
nephew. They were written upon both Tides of the + The firft eruption of Vefuvius, recorded in 

paper, and very fmali and clofe, fo that they were hiftory, which deftroyed the cities of Herculaneum 
not handfome library books, nor, indeed, baoks at and Pompeii, was alfo fatal to Pliny, whofe cun- 
all, but materials for compofing from. Before ofity to examine the nature of that awful phseno- 
they became fo numerous, he was offered 4,000 tnenon carried him fo near to it, that he was found 
numrai (£3,22913:4) for them. [P/1/111 EpiftoU, dead, fuffocated, as was fuppofed, by the fulphur: 

L, iii, ep. 5.3 Such was the value, even of collec- and fo his valuable life feD a facrifice to that ardent 
lions of materials judicioully chofen, in thofe days, thirft of knowlege, which has rendered his name 
when, for want of printing, learning was confined immortal. TPfinu Epifl. L. vi, tp. 16.] It an¬ 
te the few, whom heaven had bleffed with a tide pears from Condamine’s Tour tn Italy, that the 
for it, along with the enjoyment of a plentiful for- foundations of the houfes in Herculaneum coi.h.l 
tune. of volcanic lava, w^ich proves, that the eruption of 

SeleAions from Pliny's Natural hiftory, efpeci- Vefuvius, which overwhelmed that city, was not, 
ally if they were accompanied with the judicious as is ufually fuppofed, the firft. 
remarks of an enlightened teacher, would form a 
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Their knowlego of the furface of the earth was moredefe&ive tfiacrr 
could be fuppofed poflible, if we had not the moft convincing proofs of 
it. Even Strabo and Pliny believed,, that the two temperate zones were 
the only habitable portions of the earth; and Pliny, like the poets, af- 
ferts, that there can be no communication between them on account of 
the intolerable fcorching heat of the intermediate torrid zone. Not- 
withftanding this aflertion he names feveral places within the tropic, 
where he obferves that the fun for fonie time projects {hadows fouth- 
ward; and he even mentions a mountain of India called Maleus, which, 
as he defcribes it, having the fun for fix months on its north, and other 
fix on its fouth, fide, ought to be on the equinoctial line *» [Strabo, L. ii, 
p. tyi — Plin. L. ii, cc. 68, 73, L. vi, cc. 19, 29 et pajfim.j The antient 
geographers, however, allowed lefs than its true breadth to the torrid 
zone. They were ftill ignorant of the Cafpian fea being an inland lake. 
Pliny fays, that Arabia is of the fame figure, and fize, and precifely in 
the feme latitude as Italy ; with which it has nothing in eommon, ex¬ 
cept being a peninfula and ftretching to the fouth-eaft. After examin¬ 
ing the accounts of Polybius, Agrippa and Artemidorus, he gives the 
following comparative view of the magnitude of the great divifions of 
the earth, viz. Europe fomewhat above a third, Afia about a fourth, 
and Africa about a fifth, of the whole. [Hift, not. L, ii, 67 j. L. vi, cc. 13, 
28, 33.] Such was the knowlege obtained of the diftant parts of the 
world by the beft-informed of the Romans, in the extended ftate of the 
Roman empire* and the fun-fliine of Roman fcience! 

79—Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus the hiftorian, was now 
the Roman commander in Britain. Having already ferved in it under 
Suetonius Paulinus, he was acquainted with the nature of the country, 
and of the people ; and he employed foothing arts, as much as force, to 
eftablilh the Roman authority ; for, at the feme time that he was erect¬ 
ing forts, and extending military ways, through the country, he enticed 
the Britons to affemble in towns, and to adopt the arts and the luxuries 
of the Romans. After reducing the Ordovices and Mona (Nortb-Wales 
and Anglefey), he marched northward, along the weftem fhore, and led 
tbe firft Roman army into that part of the liland now called Scotland 
(a°. 80), fubduing the tribes who lay in the line of his march, and making 
an excurfion as far as the river Tay, whence he returned (a 0 , 81) to the 
ifthmus between the Forth and the Clyde, which he guarded with a 
chain of forts: and next year he reduced the fouth-weft part of the 
country, afterwards called Galloway. 

83—-Britifh liberty furvived now only on the north fide of the Forth; 

* For this Pliny Quotes Beton, an artift employ- tial lint. Surely, the anticnts, when they fpolce* 
rd by Alexander the Great as a furveyor, who of fouthcrly (hadows, mud have only meant (ha- 
moft certainly never law, and can fcarcely be fup- dows not proje&ing fo far north at noon as thofe 
pofed to have heard of, any place on tbe equinoc- in their own countries. 
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2nd there Agricola determined utterly to extirpate it. He eroded the 
Forth, and marched along the coaft of Fife, his fleet attending and 
fupporting him all the wayj a meafure which the event fhewed to be 
abfolutely neceflalry; for the" Caledonians watched him clofely, attacked 
his forts, and aimoft drove him to the refolution of repafling the Forth. 
The ninth legion, recruited, after being nearly exterminated by Boadicia, 
was again almoft totally cut to- pieces by the Caledonians, who were, 
however, afterwards repelled by the reft of the Roman army. 

84—The Caledonians, next fpring, railed an army, confifting, by 
Agricola’s account, of above thirty thoufand men, under the command 
of the brave Galgacus, who, we are told, were utterly defeated at the 
Grampian mountain, and the Roman allies (for the legions were not 
engaged) loft only three hundred and forty men. The confequence of 
this victory was, that Agricola abandoned the ground for which he 
fought, and retreated into the country of the Horefti, a tribe on the 
fouth fide of the Tay, who had fubmitted to him ; fo that it very much 
refembled the vi&ory pretended to have been gained by the Phocaeans, 
over the united fleets of the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, after which 
Corfica, the object of their contention, was totally abandbned by the 
pretended conquerors. (See above, p. 47.) 

Agricola, having received hoftages from the nations who had fubmit¬ 
ted to him, ordered his fleet to fail round the whole country, though 
the fummer was far fpent: aid fuch ar voyage of difeovery and danger, 
would need the whole of a fummer, even if conduced by the ableft 
leamen. Thefe navigators alleged; that they firft difeovered the Ork¬ 
neys, and that they firft made' it certain that Britain was an ifland; dis¬ 
coveries, which were made by Pytheas many centuries before, and no¬ 
ticed by many authors after him, of whom I fhall mention only Csefar 
and Pliny, whofe writings ought at this time to have been well known 
in Rome*. [Tatiti Vita Agricola^\ 

Tacitus alfo informs us, that at this time the harbours of Ireland, which, 
he lays, lies half way between Britain and Spain, were better known to 

* Every unprejudiced, or nnromanized, reader, fhaJl'we believe, that above 30,000'ttarnors could 
who perufca the Life of Agricola by Tacitus with be railed in Caledonia only ? for all the fouth part 
due attention, mult perceive, that it is not fo much of modem Scotland, as far as the Tar, was fub- 
hiilory, as poetical panegyric ( K hitr konor't jeft to the Romans : and it is very probable, that 

* <*U ftetri met dejltnatut'). It may be proved, the weftem tribes>of Caledonia were not concern* 
that the Roman army was npt outnumbered by ed in tins war. 

the Caledonian, even if it did cOnfift of 30,000 It ts worthy of obfemtion, that Agricola, 
men, which however ts utterly improbable. • King who makes fo great a figure w the works of mo- 
David I, when poffelTed of all Scotland and Cuai- dcra writers, is not fo much as mentioned by any 
berland, could not raife 37,000 men, though he writer of general Roman hiftory now extant, e\- 
had Enghlh, Normans, and Germans, be fide s his cept once, very (lightly, by Dion Caflius. Nor 
own fubjefte, in his army. King Robert I, when does hia name, appear in ten familiar letters from 
his crown and life depended on the event of a the younger Pliny to Tacitus, though the fubje&s 
Angle battle, could not, with the exertion of feven of iome of them leem to give a fair opportunity of 
months, colledl 31,000 fighting men. How then introducing it. 
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the merchants, by means of their commerce* than thofe of Britain.{/% 
c. 24.3 Whether his geographical and his commercial inform 
jnations were equally cornft, I Avail pat pretend to judge. 

98-1.17—The emperor Trajan' was a great, conqueror. He added 
Dacia* a large province beyond the Daaube r to the Roman empire. 
He undertook an expedition into the Eaft, and there alfo he carried the 
Roman arms far beyond the limits of the empire, into Armenia, Mefo- 
potamia, and AfTyria, which he reduced to the condition of provinces. But 
his conquefts, rapid and deftruclive as a whirlwind, ferved no purpofe, 
but to exhaufi the blood of his fubje<fts, and of the nations who Iran the 
misfortune to lie in the track of bis career : for, as loon as the ftorni 
was pall, they refumed their independence *. Trajan alfo poflefied fe- 
veral of the more valuable qualifications of a fovereign. He adorned 
Rome with elegant buildings, and brought water to thofe parts of it, 
which were deftitute of that accommodation; he eftablifhed great libra¬ 
ries j he encouraged learning by protefting learned men; he made 
good roads from one end of the empire to the other j he conftru&ed a 
convenient harbour at Centum cell®, (now Civita vecchia) and another 
at Ancona, on the Adriatic fea; and he apparently repaired, or renew¬ 
ed, the Egyptian canal between the Nile and the Red fea f. 

Adrian, the next emperor, adorned not only Rome, but the whole 
empire, with magnificent buildings, which were executed under his 
own eye; for his whole reign was a continual peregrination. As the 
Britons were not yet reconciled to the Roman yoke, he vifited this ifland 
in one of his jdumies, and reformed feveral abufes in it (a°. 121). Giving 
up all thoughts of completing the conqueftofit, he conftru&ed a wall of 
about eighty miles in length, between the rivers Tine and Eden, in order 
to cut off all communication between the Barbarians and the Romans, or 
rather the Romanized Britons. And this kind of fortification by a con¬ 
tinued wall, of which he fet the firft example, was repeatedly ufed in the 
iucceeding ages of the Roman domination in this ifland. Adrian, for 
thefe addons, obtained the title of Reftorer of Britain. 

In the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius the Roman terri¬ 
tories in Britain were under the government of Lollius Urbicus, who 
has not obtained his due (hare of the fame ufually bellowed upon con¬ 
querors. He quelled fome commotions in the conquered country (a°„ 140), 
and built a fecond wall, which extended between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde; the fame which in later times has been called Gramis dyke, 
i., e. warriors dyke. He alfo carried the Roman eagles as far as the 
aeftuary of the river Varar, (now called the Farar, or Beulie) founded 

* Modern commentators have .extended his f I believe Ptolemy** mention of the Tra jan^ 
ravages to the fouth coatV of Arabia, and made rivir in his defeription .of Egypt, is the only as* 
l«m the dettroyer of the city iff Arabia Felix, but tient authority we have for this work of Tnyan. 
without any authority. See above, p. ij], Note j. 
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Roman towns *, whiahrh«iCa>nne&ed by military roads; and,in ftort; 
provinciated a tradfc&f couw&y.moftly unknown to former Roman com¬ 
manders, extending fk>mthewall and the Firth of Forth northward' 
to the Moray Firth; and from the Ocean weftward to Loch Long, of; 
perhaps. Loch Fyne, the great ridge of mountains called Drumalban, 
and Loch Nefs. The new province was called Vefpafiana, a name given, 
or continued, by the modefty of Antoninus, in honour of Vefpafian, in 
whofc reign the command of the Roman forces in Britain was delegated 
to Agricola, who, under the two fucceeding emperors, brought a lmall- 
portion of this province, on the fouth fide of the Tay, under a moment¬ 
ary fubje&ion to Rome. [JuL Capitoliti. Ant. Pii VU. — Ricard. Cvrincns. 
L. 1, c. 6 , § 2, 43, 50.] 

It was apparently during the adminiftration of Lollius, and probably 
under the dire&ion of Seius Satuminus, who, as Jabolenus and Richard 
of Cirencefter inform us, was then commander of a fleet Rationed on 
the coail of Britain, that the maritime furvey, or rather two partial fur- 
veys, of the north part of Britain, were performed, from which the geo¬ 
graphy of that part of the ifland was compiled by Ptolemy. The more 
accurate furveys of the fouthern part of the ifland, muft be prefuraed 
to have kept pace with the gradual extenfion of the Roman conquefts. 

1 37-i 60—The emperor Antoninus, adorned Rome and many other 
cities with public buildings, and repaired or renewed harbours, light- 
houfes, bridges, and aquedu&s. He favoured virtuous and learned men. 
He fold fome of the fuperfluous property, attached to the imperial office, 
for the benefit of the public, and defrayed many public expenfes out 
of his private fortune. Under his adminiftration all the provinces of 
the empire flounfhed. His virtues deferved the furname of Pius, which, 
though it was afterwards proftituted to many imperial monfters, was 
trueiy honourable to him, becaufe it was given by the unanimous con- 
fent of his contemporaries, and confirmed to him by the impartial fuf- 
frage of pofterity. 

161—The worthy emperor, Antoninus Pius, was fucceeded by Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, ufually called the Philosopher, who was no¬ 
thing inferior to him in every virtue. The reigns of thefe two excel¬ 
lent princes gave the Roman world above forty years of the felicity 
flowing from a government, whofe only object was the good of the 
fobjedts; a period not to be equaled in the hiftory of the Romans; and, 
indeed, not frequently occurring in that of any other people. 

He was the author of many good laws, one of which directed, that 
fhipwrecked merchandize fhould belong entirely to the lawful owners, 

* The names and pofitiona of the towns, or, distances, compiled by Richard of Cirencefter from 
ftations, as given by Ptolemy, who wrote foon af- antient Roman authorities, contain all the inform- 
ter the conquefts oi Urbicus, and the more copi- ation we poifrfs rrfpefting thia farthcft acquih- 
ous enumeration of them, with the intermediate tion of the Romans in Britain. 
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without any interference of the officers of the exchequer; and he or* 

• dered, that thofe who were guilty of plundering wrecks fhould be fe- 
■ verely punifhed. Thefe laws he borrowed from the Rhodian code, 
which he made the ftandand of his conduct in maritime affairs. When 
Eudsemon, a merchant of Nicomedia, complained to him, that, after 
fuffering fhipwreck, he had been plundered in the Cyclades by the im¬ 
perial officers, he replied, that he indeed was lord of the earth, but that 
the fea was governed by the Rhodian laws, and that his caufe fhould be 
determinedby them. 

The emperor Antoninus alfo attended carefully to the reparation of the 
roads; and thence it is exceedingly probable, that the work defcribing all 
the roads, with their ftages, and intermediate diftances, and alfo the mari¬ 
time ftations few: veflels, throughout the Roman empire, which‘is fo well 
known to the learned, under the name of the Itinerary of Antoninus , and 
is fo ufeful in iliuftrating antient geography, was compiled under his 
authority, if not under that of his predeceffor, and has been occafional- 
ly renewed, with alterations adapted to the times, though (fill bearing 
the original name of Antoninus, juft as almanacks, and other modem 
periodical compilations, retain the names of the original undertakers of 
them through all their renovations •• 

From this Itinerary, and alfo from the more copious Itinerary of Bri¬ 
tain, drawn up by a Roman commander in this ifland, and happily ref- 
cued from oblivion by Richard of Cirencefter, London appears to have 
been already the moft important city in the ifland, as it is the center 
of a greater number of roads than any other. 

In the reign of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, flourifhed Ptolemy, 
a Grecian native of Egypt, the moft celebrated aftronomer and geogra¬ 
pher of antiquity, and, after Hipparchus, whofe works are loft, the firft 
who applied graduation to maps, and reduced geography to feme de¬ 
gree or regularity: fo that his works were defervedly entitled to the 
pre-eminent rank they held for fourteen centuries as the ftandard in 
thofe fciences. The copies of them abound in errors, as may be ex¬ 
pected from the frequent tranfeription of a work much in requeft, con- 
fiftmg almoft entirely of tables of names and numbers. But, if ex¬ 
amined with due care, and proper allowances, they will 'be found not 
fo inaccurate or deftitute of information, as fome have rather rafhly 
pronounced them. The moft confpicuous of his errors are in the Brit- 

* It wat a part of the duty of a Roman gene- undertaken by Trajan j [ Aurtl. Vi 8 or de Cat _ 

ral to have accurate funrey* made of all the road# Galen. L. ix, c. 8} and it u probable, that the 
ip the country under bis command, with particu- finilhin? hand was put to it m the reign of Mar. 
lar defcriptions and maps. [tfg?/. de re mtlitari, cus. [See Jul. Capital, tn M. etruon.J Another 
JL. Hi, e. 6-2 Aa a thing done of courfe, it is meafurement of the provinces of the world waa 
only mentioned by hiftonmns, when an uncom- made ,by order of Theodofiut. [Dienil, -quoted 
monly grtat, or univerfal, furvey or reparation of in Won't Hibernia,f, tot.] 
the roads wall made: and fucb a great work was 
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ifl£ iflands, with which he begins his geographical tables, and in India 
In joining the feveral Britiih furveys, which muft have been in a great 
meafure, if not wholely, deftitute of celeftial obfervations, he has made 
the north part of Britain proje& to the eaft, inftead of the north ; and 
he has ranged the Weftern iflands eaft and weft, along the north fliore 
of Ireland, inftead of north and fouth, along the weft coaft of the north 
part of Britain, the weft being the true north point in them, as the 
eaft is in his north part of the main land. Inftead of delineating India 
as a triangular figure, projecting from the mouths of the Indus and the 
Ganges, he makes it almoft a right line, running from weft to eaft, and 
but a little to the fouthward of a line drawn between thofe rivers. He 
had fome information of the names of places beyond the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, but exceflively confufed and erroneous; and he makes the Indian 
ocean a vaft lake *, though he muft have poflefled the better informa¬ 
tion of Herodotus and Megafthenes, fandhoned by the corrett judgement 
of Eratofthenes f. The total ignorance of the antients refpechng the 
northern parts of Europe, which no Grecian or Roman navigator, and 
perhaps no one from any of the Phoenician ports had ever vifited, is al- 
moft as little to be wondered at as their total ignorance of America^. 

The geographical knowlege of the Roman fubjects m Egypt appears 
to have advanced between the age of the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean fea and that of Ptolemy. The later, I have juft obierved, 
had obtained the names of fome places beyond India, and he had alio 
the names of fome of the Oriental iflands with their pofitions, though 
exceflively erroneous. Mannus, a geographer of Tyre, who wrote a 
little while before Ptolemy, and is frequently quoted by him, was ac¬ 
quainted with at leaft the name of Pralum, a place on the Afncm coaft 
feveral degrees beyond Rhapta, the fartheft place known to the author 
of the Periplus. Thefe circumftances give reafon to believe, that their 
commerce was alfo increafing 

It is due to the antient commercial pre-eminence of the city of Ara¬ 
bia Felix, to obferve, that, though it was reduced to the condition of a 


* The notion of a vaft comment, the foul hern 
boundary of Ptolemy’s great lake, was kept up, 
after voyage' quite round the globe detlioyed the. 
belief of the lake, eiery ltland feeu in a fotitliein 
latitude bung fcppeiied a part of the 'Tena aujhal¬ 
ls. Even in the eighteenth century, men of the 
full geograph leal abilities, maintained the p^fpud 
nnrjjtty of a eorrefpondmg mufs of earth near the 
loutli pole, to balincethe great proportion of land 
in the northern hinulphetc. The fuppofed fouth- 
* rn continent has been gradually abridged in its 
extent by the difeovenes of modem navigators, 
and, at length, it is totally annihilated by thofe 
of Captain Cook. 

t To thefe might be added the autboi of the 
VOL. I. 


Periplus of tl.e Ery thraean fea, but that Ins age •» 
difputed 

j Egypt, which in the reign of Sefnilrix pro¬ 
duced the veiy lirft geographical maps known tv 
hiftoiy, al r > in alter ages produced four of the 
gicdltft geographers of antiquity, Agalharcliides, 
Eiatoftknes, the ithor of the Pei'plus ot the 
Ery tin i.tn lea. »nd Ptole.ny. But oui venera¬ 
tion tor the wifdoni of Egypt mult not make us 
forget, that tittle gieat men were all Greeks, and 
that Agathaieludes, Eiatotlhcnes, and Ptolemy, 
acquired the molt of their knowlege in the e Je- 
brated academy of Alexandria, founded and fup- 
porttd by the Grecian fotereigi s of Egypt 

B b 
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vilfege, and a mere watering piace for dipping, in the time of t$rafe 
thor of the PeripJus of the Erythraean i ea, it had already fi> &r rever¬ 
ed from the ruin brought upon it by the Romans, as to be again a trad¬ 
ing emporium; and it is defcribed under that chara&er by Ptolemy. 

The natives of India now extended their voyages beyond their for¬ 
mer limits, and took an a&ive fhare in the trade with Egypt. As it ap¬ 
pears probable from Agatharchides, and certain from the Periplus, that 
they traded to Arabia, probably from the moft remote ages j fo we 
know |rom* Ptolemy [L. i, c. 17] that they now failed up the Red feat 
as far'as Egypt, where he converfed with fome of them, who were from 
Timula, an emporium on the weft lide of India, called SymyUa by the 
Greeks *. 

166—*The Panhians, inconfequenceof anembaflytoChang-ti, emperor 
of China (who died a°. 88) had carried on a commercial intercourfe with 
that empire, of which (according to the Chinefe writers) they were fo 
jealous, that they would never permit any foreigners to pafs through 
their territories to China. The Roman emperor, Marcus Antoninus, 
confidering the demand for lilk, which was produced in no other part 
of the world than China, and the exorbitant price of it in Rome, deter¬ 
mined to fend ambafladors to negotiate a more direift commercial in¬ 
tercourfe with that country than the fubje&s of Rome had yet been able 
to accomplifli. His ambafladors proceeded by the way of Egypt and 
India, arrived in China, and prefented fome ivory, rhinoceros's horns, and 
pretious ftones, to the emperor Ouon-ti, who, being, perhaps, informed 
of the general character of the Romans, received them very coolly. 
After this firft known communication of any European government 
with that of China, the Romans began, according to the Chinefe hiftor- 
ians, to have a more direct intercourfe with that empire f. But, if their 
intercourfe was by fea, there is not the fmalleft hint of it in any Greek 
or Roman author now extant. It is more probable, that it was effected 
by caravans, who traverfed the continent of Afia beyond the northern 
boundary of the Parthian empire ; and perhaps the Ration in 43° north 
latitude, nosed by Ptolemy \AJia, tab. vii] as a refting place for the mer¬ 
chants who traveled to the Seres (as thofe merchants may be prefumed 
to have been fubjeds of Rome) was eftabhlhed, on that occafion: and 
caravans may alfo have traveled to China from the weft coaft of India. 

* It wa* probably the port called SemyHa ia toun, the king of the people of the Weftcrn ocean, 
the Peripliu, and noted aa having only a coafling The reception of the Roman ambafladors at the 
trade. It now Cent veffcls to Egypt, and received Chinefe court obliges ui to fuppofc, either that 
Egyptian veffcls. the Sere*, who aw faid to have feot embaflies to 

f We are indebted to the Chinefe hiftcrian, folicit the favour of Auguftus, and other Roman 
Ven-hien-turjg Kao, and to the Oriental literature emperor*, and even of thu fame emperor Antonin* 
and refcarch of Mr. de Guignes, [Rrfixioru fur us, were a people totally different from the Chi* 
it liaifins itt Remain* met let Tartaret tt lu Cht - nefe, or that the Roman writers fometimes (poke 
lets, in Mtmoiret de Utter aturt, V. nxii, p. at random of the difteot countries from which they 

tor tbefe fa&e refpefting the wnbafly from An; received embaffies. 
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'Mfejfe—The Roman empire in Britain having been carried by the eon- 
quern of Lollius Urbicus in the north to a height which it never ex¬ 
ceeded, but from which about this time it declined, never again to re¬ 
cover, it feems proper here to take a view of the principal Roman towns 
now in this ifland, which, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, the 
geography of Ptolemy, and the valuable and curious geographical com¬ 
mentaries of Richard of Cirencefter, were the following * 


Durobrov®, s now 

Durovernum or 7 
Cantiopolis, 3 ’ 

Rhut upis, c, the Nation of that 1 
divifion of the Roman fleet, V 
which guarded the North fea, j 
Noviomagus, bm 
Caleb a, bm 
V lNDOMUM, BM, S 

Clausentum, 

Venta Belgarum, bm, s 

SORBIODUNUM, L 

Therm®, or Aqu® sons, c 
DURINUMOr 7 
Durnovaria, 5 bm ’ s 
Isca Damnoniorum, a m, s 
Venta Silurum, b m, s 
Isca Silurum, c, the quarters of 7 
the fecond Auguftan legion, 3 
Muridunum, bm, s 
Segontium, s 
Uriconium, bm 

Deva, 0, the quarters of the 7 
twentieth vi&orious legion, 3 
CORINIUM, BM, L 
Glevum Claudia, c 
Verulamium, m 
Lundinum, b m, c f 
Camulodunum, c, the quarters of 7 
the twin Martian legion, 3 


Rof-cbejier or Rochejler. 
Canterbury. 

Ricbburgb near Sandwich. 

fome place in Surry. 
Silcbejlcr in Hampflure. 
uncertain. 

Southampton. 

Wint-cbejier. 

Old Sarum. 

Bath. 

Dor-cbejler. 

Ex-ce/ler, or Exeter . 
Caer-Wcnt. 


Caer-Martben. 

Caer-Segont near Carnarvon. 
Wrcktn-cq/lcr , or IVroxeter. 

Cbtfitr. 

Ciren-cejler. 

Glo-cefltr. 

St. Albans. 

London. 

Col'ckcjler. 


* Hit Britifh part of the Itinerary of Antoa- But no commestary hai yet been fritRJhtd upon 
inus, hat been illustrated by the labours of Talbot, the more valuable Itinerary contained in the work 
Camden, Burton, Gale, Horfdey, Stnkeley, and of Richard. 

the topographical hi (bo nans of aimoft every (hire. + Lundmum wa* made a colony, with the name 
Even the incoherent and blandcring catalogue of of Augufta, after the tune of the hiftonan Taet- 
ftationa in Britain, aferibed to a monk of Ravenna, tot j but the exaft time it unknown. See below 
has been laboured upon by Horfdey and Baxter. M A. D. 3So, } 6 t. 
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Dornomaqus, l 


Venta Icehorum, bm, s 
Camboricum, c 

Raga:, or rather Rata:, b m, s 
Lindum colonia, c 
ISURIUM, B M 
Cambodunum, L 
Cataracton, l 

Eboracum, c, afterwards m, the 
quarters of the fixth vi&orious 
legion, 

Coccium, L 
Mancunium, 

Luguballium, l 
Curia Otadinorum, b m 
Bremenium, s 
Trimontium, 

Lucopibia, bm 

Vanduara, 

Victoria, l 

Orrea, bm 
Dev ana, BM 
Ptoroton, l 


Alcluith (afterwards Theodo¬ 
sia, and l) 


probably the town on tbat^ffo, 
called Kair-Dorm, and 
totally ruined, by Henry of Huot- 
ingdon, f. 171 b. 
feetns Cqfier near Norwich, 
feems Attlcburgb in Norfolk. 
Leictjlcr. 

Lind-coln , or Lincoln. 

Auld-burgh in York-lhire. 

Slack near Huddersfield. 

!tbornbaugb at Catterick. 

York. 

Blackrode in Lanea(hire. 

Mancbefter. 

Car-lilc. 

Melros on the Tweed, 
probably Rifingbam on the Reed, 
perhaps Middleby in Anandale. 
fome place on the eaft fide of Wig- 
ton bay *. 
perhaps Pajley. 

perhaps the ruins at the mouth of 
the Earn ; perhaps Abernetby. 
Scone, or near it. ' 

Aber-deen. 

perhaps the old cattle of Nairn, now 
overwhelmed by the fea; per¬ 
haps Inver nefs. 

Dunbarton. 


Befides RhqWis, noted as a Ration for the government veflels, and 
Lundinum, alpqjfclerable .trading port, there were feveral other ports 
of fome note, viz. 


• Camden, the prince of Bntifh geographers, ary identity he m obliged to remove Lucopibia 
poffeffed no furveys, and had very little topo* from the e^jl fide of Wigton bay, where Ptolemy 
graphical information, of the northern parts of placed it, to the wtfi fide. Trimontium is in like 
the ifiand j and he has been obliged to depend too manner removed from the weft, to the eaft, fide of 
often upon a fuppofed refemblance of names, the country, becaufe a bill near Metros has three 
Thence the firft pait of the name of Lucopibu fummit* At Camden has been implicitly Follow- 
is fuppofed to be toe Greek word Am** white (as ed by moft of our great antiquaries, to whom in* 
if Bntifh towns could have Greek name*) and to crearing knowlege offered better lights, I have 
be the fame with the firft part of the name of thought it neeeUary in thefe two inftfnces to hint 
White-hern { and, to confluence of thin imagin. my rcafbns for preluming to differ from them. 
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F^SsfifrlEUX, die profperous her -1 f feems Filey fay in Yorkshire,near 
*f^eur, or bay of the Gabran- >• 4 which is Flix-town t apparently 

• 1 ruiki, it- preferving the Roman name.. 

IDobrje, ' ' Dover. 

IWtus Lemanos, apparently A/ott, though now inland. 

New harbour, feemingly after- 7 ^ 1 

wards called Anderida, j >in Sufiex. 

Portus Adurni, the mouth of the Adur\ 

Magnus portus, or Great harbour, Port-chejier. 

Menapia, the port for Ireland, St. Davids. 

Portus Setantiorum, or Sistun- ? on (h( . coaft 

TIORUM, J 7 

befides fome noted only as ferrying places. 

There were alfo about one hundred and forty more towns 6r places, 
the names of which are mentioned in geographical lifts and itineraries; 
but we know nothing further of their condition. Some of them un¬ 
doubtedly were considerable, and others appear to have been noted 
merely as being ftages or refting places for the army or travelers, as 
Angle inns appear along with towns in modern books of the roads. 

Of the above towns the two marked m were Mumcipia, In virtue of 
that diftindion they were inverted with the privilege of enading laws 
for the regulation of their own affairs, and they were exempted from 
being fubjed toithofe of the empire. The inhabitants, without being 
diverted of the citizenftup of their native towns, were alfo citizens of 
Rome. . 

The’ten marked c were Colonies. Towns of this clafs were occupied 
by Romans, and moftly by the legionary foldiers, who received por¬ 
tions of land in the neighbourhood as a reward for their Cervices, and 
as an encouragement to be vigilant in fupprefling any attempts of the 
natives to recover their liberty. Their conftitutions, their courts of 
jufUce, and all their offices were copied from Rome j.and the inhabit¬ 
ants were Roman citizens-, and governed by Roman laws* 

The ten marked l were inverted with Lotion privil y They were 
exempted from the ordinary jurifdidion of the praeto fffi jhd were per¬ 
mitted to chufe their magiftrates among themfelvesMia thofe magis¬ 
trates were inverted with the rank and privileges of Roman citizens. 

The twelve Stipendiary towns marked s were governed by officers de¬ 
puted by the praetor *. 

bm affixed to a town mark it as the metropolis of a Britifh nation. 

„ Several towns in Ireland were now known to geographers,, which in¬ 
fers, that there was fome trading intercourfe with that illand, though 

* In this brief account of the nature of mtmicipia, Es\r. 1 have followed Mr. Whitaker? [Hi/f. of 
Moncbt/hr, B. i, e. ft] who may be confulted for the authorities 
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the nature of it is unknown. The fallowing feem to have befctt the 
moll cocfiderable of thefn. • - 


Nagnata, diftinguilhed by Pto¬ 
lemy as a famous town, 
Manapia, oppofite to, and pro¬ 
bably a colony from, Menapia 
in Britain. 

Tblana, , 


on the weft coaft. 


Dublin. 


and feven inland towns, noted by Ptolemy, and by Richard, who has 
-alfo feveralothers unknown to Ptolemy. 

Some commotions broke out in Britainj and Calphumius Agricola 
was fent to fupprefs them : but of his fuccefs the Roman writers are 
entirely filent *. [Capitolini M. Ant. Philos.} 

175—The Romans being again threatened with war by the Britons, 
or, to fpeak more corredtly, the Caledonians, the emperor fent over a 
large body of lazygian horfemen to reinforce his legions. 

183—The war with the Britons of Caledonia was the moft formidable 
of all thofe in which the Romans were now engaged. The Caledonians, 
not fatisfied with the recovery of that part of their own country, which 
had for fome years been a Roman province under the name of Vefpa- 
liana, broke down the wall eredted by Lollius Urbicus, ravaged the 
country, flew the Roman general, and cut his army in pieces. Mar- 
cellus, the next Roman commander, repulfed them with fome Iofs : but 
the Romans never recovered their loft province of Vefpafiana. This, 
if I miftake not, is the very firft province of .their empire, from which 
the Romans were driven out by the natives f. [Dion. Caffl L. lxxii_ 


Lamprid. in Commod.} 

193—It is perhaps rather beneath the dignity of commercial hiftory 
to relate, that the ruffians of the praetorian gteird, whofe duty it was 
to defend the perfon of the emperor, after murdering Pertinax, becaufe 
he was too virtuous to tolerate their abufes, had the infolence to pro¬ 
claim an auction of the imperial title to the higheft bidder. Didius 
Julian became the purchafer at the price of above two hundred pounds 
fterling to eaoJ$man t the total fum being between three and four mil¬ 
lions fterling J probably the largeft purehafe ever made by an indivi¬ 
dual. In return for fuch an enormous fum of money he enjoyed the 


• Cicero obfcrves, that ft was a common prac¬ 
tice with the Roman writers to pafs over their de¬ 
feats in filence. [Oral, pro Irge 

+ Richard of Cirencefter [/. 52] dates the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Romans from Vefpafiana m the year 
of the world 4170 or A. D. 170 ; and the Ihort 
hints we have of two wars in Britain daring the 
reign of Antoninas the Philofopher favour his 
chronology. However, as m adapting the Ro¬ 


man chronology to the year* of the world he has 
neglected the names of she confuls, snd as in 
events of known date he fometimes differs a few 
years from the truth, I would not be pofitive, that 
the expulfion from that' part of the country took 
place fo earlv. At any rate we are certain, that 
it was now (183) entirely delivered from the Ro- 
man yoke. 
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ignomini ous and dangerous elevation fixty-fix days, and then was exe¬ 
cuted as a criminal in his ovm palace, 

tg 8—The Romans began now to employ their money, the linews of 
■war as well as of trade, in purchafing from the braver barbarians , as 
t$>eir arrogance Riled all the free nations in the world, a temporary for¬ 
bearance of hoftilities, thereby enabling, as well as alluring, them to 
renew their invafions with augmented vigour : and henceforth this hu¬ 
miliating mode of making peace was often reforted to by the mailers 
of the world. Such a tribute was now paid by Lupus, the governor of the 
north part of Roman Britain, to the Caledonians. [ Digeji. L. xxviii, tit. 6.] 

2o8~~Severus, now foie mafkr of the Roman empire, 66uld not reft 
fatisfied with, having conquered three rival emperors, deftroyed the un¬ 
commonly ftrong and commercial city of Byzantium, and fubdued fe- 
veral eaftem nations, unlefs by the total conqueft of Britain he could 
add to his other titles that of Britantiicus. He therefore tranfported 
himfelf and his two Tons with a prodigious army into Britain, and next 
year marched againft the Caledonians and Maeatae, who wifely avoided 
coming to a pitched battle, but led him into fo many fnares and diffi¬ 
culties, that fifty, or according to others feventy, thoufand of his men 
penlhed in ambufcades and flcirmiffies, and by the multiplied hardships 
of their march to fome part of the country, which the writers of that 
age call the extremity of Britain. The Caledonians, however, to get 
rid of the enemy, confented to yield to him fome part, either of their 
own country, or of their conquefts. Severus thereupon returned to 
Eboracum {Tori'), now apparently the chief city of Britain, and there 
fixed his residence, while his army was employed in building a new 
wall aerofe the ifland {a 0 . 210). 

The Caledonians foon after refumed the pofleffion of the diftrid, 
which had been extorted from them ; whereupon Severus was fo pro¬ 
voked, that he ordered Balfianus Antoninus, his oldeft fon, to march 
into their oountry, and to flaughter every man, woman, and child in 
it. But the emperor dying foon after, his fon, more intent upon de- 
ftroying his hated brother than the Caledonians, purchafed a peace from 
them with the refignation of the lands in difpute. Bremenium (ap¬ 
parently Rijingbam in Northumberland) on the eaft, Blatum Bul- 
gium, twelve * miles beyond LugubalHum [CarltU) on the weft, fide of 
the country, appear to have been fixed upon on this occafion as the 
frontier pofts or the Roman empire in this ifland. 

It is very furprifing, that the knowlege of the Romans concerning 
Britain feems to have diminifhed in proportion as their opportunities of 
knowing it increafed. Although it was afluredly known to be an ifland 

* Twenty-four, according to fome copies | which add to the difficultiet attending one of the qjb* 
fcureft parti of the Innerary, fo far u A concern* Btttain. 
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ever Cnee the difeoveries of Pytheas; though Ariftotle, or the author 
of the book upon the world alcribed to him, Caefar, who was a roan of 
fcience as well as g foldier, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo a profeflbd geo¬ 
grapher, Pliny, &c.' had exprefsly and repeatedly called it an ifland*? 
though Tacitus had. laid, that his father-in-law’s fleet had confirmed 
(what they pretended was doubtful) its being an ifland; and though 
Ptolemy the geographer, who flourifhed only about forty years before 
the invafion of Severus, had deferibed the whole circuit of the coaft, 
and alfb a number of iflands beyond it ; we are informed by Dion Caf- 
ftus, that a question, whether the north part of it was joined to the con¬ 
tinent, was*now agitated, and became a frequent fubjedt: of difquifition, 
among their philofophers, who in the thick mift of their ignorance 
wrote many volumes on both fides of the queflion, which have all had 
the good fortune to fink into the quiet grave of due oblivion. Even 
after foe expedition of Severus had in fome meafure cleared up this al- 
moft incredible doubt, it was believed in Rome, that the unconquered 
' part of the ifland, which fumilhed ftich armies as could baffle the moft 
ftrenuous exertions of the conquerors of the world, mutt be more ex- 
tenfive than the part fobjedt to them ; though it was in truth not equal 
to one third of it in extent, and frill more inferior to it in fertility and 
population. Can we believe from thefe fymptoms of a retrogradation 
of knowlege among the Romans, that the works of the celebrated au¬ 
thors above mentioned were unknown to them, or are we to fuppofe, 
that their government, for fome reafons of ftate, thought proper to 
fpread a veil of ignorance and my fiery over the geography of the un¬ 
conquerable island ? 

211—It is worthy of obfervation, that the great abundance of fifh, 
which fwarmed on the northern fhores of Britain, was'known to Dion 
Caflius, who alfo remarks the negleft of that bleffing by the natives, 
who, perhaps from motives of fuperftition, even abftained from tailing 
fifh. This is foe earlieft notice of the fuperior advantage, which Scot¬ 
land might in all ages have enjoyed in carrying on a moft extenfive 
fifhery. But Solinus who lived at the fame, time with, or immediately 
after, Dion *, fays, that the people of the Haebudes (We/lern {/lands of 
Scotland ) derived a principal part of their fubfiftence from fifhing. Both 
accounts may ,bb true : the, fifhery might be negleded on the eaft coaft, 
which was beft known to foe Romans •, ,and ft* might be attended to by 
the natives of the weft coaft'and foe iftands. , 

% 14—The Romans, again had .recourfe to foe wretched expedient of 
purchafing treaties of peaqej and the Gatfo AJemanni, and other na¬ 
tions of Germany, who. had,.much yalour and little money, were in¬ 
duced by all-powerful gold to permit the Roman emperor to retire from 

* See Dodwrell on the ssra of Ifidorus CbaracenuB, ap> Hadfoni Gtograph. vet. Gr*c. % 
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their country, and to make peace with him. Such tributes Toon ex- 
haufted his ill-managed treafury; and he was driven to the tyrannical 
Ihift of creating a fictitious kind of money, made of gilded copper and 
lead plated with filver, which, as he could not pay his allies in fuch 
coin, he compelled his unhappy fubjeCts to receive and circulate among 
themfelves. [Dion. Caff. L. lxxvii.] 

2i6—The fanguinary monfter, to whofe frantic and arbitrary com¬ 
mands the many millions of people compofing the Roman empire tame¬ 
ly fubmitted the difpofal of their lives and fortunes, thought proper to 
amufe himfelf with the fpeCtacle of a general maflacre of the citizens 
and ftrangers in Alexandria, whereby he very nearly depopulated that 
hitherto flouriflung city, almoft the only feat of commerce within the 
grafp of their power, which had been preferved from deftruCtion by the 
Romans. 

' The ruin of almoft every commercial ftate, which fell under the do¬ 
minion of Rome, necefianly reduces the materials for commercial liif- 
tory in thefe ages to a very narrow compafs, and in a manner obliges 
me, in order to preferve fome degree of chronological connection, to 
deviate a little into the general hiftory of our own ifland, deftined to 
make fo important a figure in the commercial hiftory of fucceeding 
ages. 

230—The emperor Alexander Severus made fome regulations in the 
cuftoms, which, being ftill extant, fliew that the Oriental trade was then 
nearly in the fame ftate as it is defcribed by the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythraean fea. In order to induce merchants to refort to Rome, 
he favoured them with feveral immunities. He reduced the rate of in- 
tereft to four per cent (‘ ad trientes penfiones’). And he encouraged li¬ 
terature and learned men. 

272—The commercial republic of Palmyra, after maintaining its in¬ 
dependence for ages, had been fwallowed up in the vaftnefs of the Ro¬ 
man empire. The merchants of Palmyra being found ufeful as com¬ 
petitors with thofe of Alexandria for conveying the rich merchandize 
of the eaft to Rome, their commerce was not crulhed, but appears even 
to have increafed during their fubje&ion to Rome. In the confufions, 
which now announced the approaching downfall of the iC&man empire, 
the citizens of Palmyra, under the fovereignty of Odenathus and his 
heroic widow Zenobia, afpired to conqueft and dominion, and actually 
formed a new empire confiftmg of moft of the Afiatic provinces and 
Egypt, all which they had rent from the dominions of Rome. Rut 
merchants never profper as conquerors ; nor do the imaginary advan¬ 
tages of victory by any means corapenfatc the real calamities of even a 
fuccefsful war, which at the expenfe of the blood and treafure of the 
community only elevates individuals to a fupremacy over their fellow 
Vol. I. C c 
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citizens, and often to be their fcourge, while the fplendid delufion of 
their conquefts feduces their minds, and abftraCte their capitals from 
their proper obje&s of laudable commercial a&ivity; whereas the whole 
community is overwhelmed in irretrievable ruin upon a reverfe of foiv 
tune. Such was the fate of the illuftrious commercial republic of Car¬ 
thage ; and fuch was the more fudden fete of Palmyra: for Aurelian, 
who during a fliort reign revived the military fuperiority of Rome, eager 
to wipe off the difgrace of a captive emperor languifhing in Perfian 
chains, and of the finfeft provinces of the empire being withheld from 
Rome by a woman, led his forces into the Eart, and fpeedily recovered 
the provinces which formed the Palmyrene empire. The city of Pal¬ 
myra, after a refiftance, which does great honour to the military fcience 
of its defenders, who afiailed the Romans with every engine then known 
in the art of war, fome of which darted artificial fire, being betrayed 
by their mercenary allies, furrendered to the Roman emperor, who was 
fo merciful as only to plunder the inhabitants of all their property, in¬ 
cluding, befides gold and filver, great ftores of jewels, filk, and other 
rich merchandize of Arabia and India (a 0 . 273). 

The citizens of Palmyra having made an attempt to recover their li¬ 
berty, their city was deftroyed, and all the people found in it, not ex¬ 
cepting helplefs age and infancy, were maffacred by Aurelian ; who foon 
after, regrering the lofs of the trade of Palmyra, gave permiffion to 
fome few of the inhabitants, who had efcaped the general llaughter, to 
rebuild their city, and reftore their commerce. But commerce does not 
ftart into exiftence at the command of a tyrant, though any favage, in¬ 
verted with power, may deftroy in one day the accumulated labours of 
ages of fcience and induftry. The defolation of Palmyra was complete 
and irretrievable : and, though it was afterwards made the ftation of a 
band of Roman foldiers, and even fortified and fupplied with water by 
the emperor Juftinian, it has in all fucceeding ages been only the re¬ 
treat of a few miferable families, whofe wretched huts deform the ftill- 
fplendid remains of antient magnificence. 

Firmus, an opulent merchant of Egypt, was largely concerned in 
trade with India, with the Blemyes an Ethiopian nation, and with the 
Saracens of Arabia, and feems to have alfo carried on very extenfive 
manufactures of paper and glue, fince he boafted, that he could main¬ 
tain an army with the produce of thofe articles. Unfortunately for 
himfelf he preferred the perilous fituation of a pretender to fovereign 
power to the calm felicity of a profperous merchant. Perfuading the 
people of Egypt, that he was able, by his wealth and his foreign con¬ 
nections, to deliver them from the dominion of Rome, he affumed the 
title of emperor, ftiled himfelf the ally of Zenobia, made himfelf maf- 
ter of Alexandria, and prevented the ufual fupplies of com from being 
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flapped for Rome. His deflru&ion was the confequence of his miftaken 
ambition *. 

282—The emperor Probus is faid to have granted permiflion to the 
people of Gaul and Pannonia, and alfo, according to Vopifcus, to the 
Britons, to cultivate vines and make wine, which had been prohibited 
by a decree of Domitian. 

284— The Perfians, who had recovered the fovereignty of their coun¬ 
try from the Parthians, were no lels careful than they had been to ex¬ 
clude the Romans from a participation in the trade with Serica, or 
China. There was moreover at this time a war between the two em¬ 
pires ; and the Romans, finding the intercourfe with China by the way 
of India too tedious and expenfive, had allowed the trade to tail off al- 
moft to nothing. For thefe reafons a fecond embaffy was difpatched 
from Rome to China f; and probably fome new arrangements were 
then fettled, which may have produced the caravan trade, whereof the 
route by the way of the Stone tower will be noticed under the year 
353 * 

285— The Franks and other German nations, fituated near the mouth 
of the Rhine, ufed to infeft the adjacent coafts with piratical incurfions. 
In order to reprefs thofe fea rovers, the emperor Maximian built a fleet 
of fliips, the command of which he gave to Caraufius, an officer of 
great experience in naval and military affairs, appointing Gefloriacum 
C Boulogne ) in Gaul for their principal ftation. The new admiral was 
foon accufed of retaining for himfelf the prizes he retook, inftead of 
delivering them to the owners, or to the imperial treafury ; and orders 
were already given to put him to death. But Caraufius, having the 
people in the fleet ftrongly attached to him, prevented his fate by fail¬ 
ing over to Britain, where he perfuaded the military forces alfo to join 
his ftandard, and affumed the title of emperor (a 0 . 286), his dominions 

* As an inftanee of the dtrolence and luxury of of the antient authors, gives room to fuppofe him 
Firmus, it is faid that he had fquares of glafs fix- equally ignorant of the uTe of window glaU, though 
ed with bitumen in hia houfe; and, though Vo- common in molt parts of Europe in his time, 
pifcus, the author who mentions the circumIUncc, In the Phtlofnphutd tranfaBiont , K \,part z, and 
[hta Firm, c. 3] has not a word of windows, V- hi, part i, there are two papers by Mr. Nixon 
this has been fuppofed the earheft inftanee of win- on the ufe of plate glafs among the antients, o<_- 
dows furniihcd with glafs. However, Laetantius, caftoned by a piece of plate glals being found in 
an author contemporary with Firmus, fpeaks of the ruins of Herculaneum, which was overwhelm- 
glafs in a manner that infers, that it and the more ed by the lava from Mount Veluvius in the yeai 79. 
itnticnt thin plates of an almoft-tranfparent kind of Mr. Valois [Hijl. tic I'acad ties mfcnpt V 1] 
ilonc were both ufed in windows in his time ; ‘ per fuppofes the lapu fttculans of the antients the 
‘ feneftraa luccnte vitro aut fpeculan lapide.’ I Be fame with the modern talc of Ruflia. This later 
oplficio Dei, c 5.3 is a follile fubftance called ntanenglas * it fplits in- 

Pliny, who describes the manufa&ure and the to lamtnz like fliects of paper, quite tranlpaient, 
various ufes of glafs, [Z. xxxvi, c, a6] appears and is ufed for windows and lanterns all over Ruflia, 
to have been ignorant of the moll valuable apph- having this advantage over glafs, that it is not liable 
cation of it in admitting the light into, and ex- to bieak by the exploliou of cannon, 
rludmg the cold and the rain from, our houfe?. f For the knowlege of the fecond embaflj, as 
And Polydore Vergil, in his compilation upon In- well as the firft, we are indebted to the Clunefe 
tendons, by merely tranfcribing the moll common hjftorians and Mr. de Guignes. See above, p. rgi 
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comprehending the Roman part of Britain, with a confiderable diftritft 
on the oppofite coaft of Gaul. 

Caraufius knew, that a naval force, which had conferred the fove- 
reignty upon him, could alone maintain him in it againft the power of 
the Roman emperors. He therefor bellowed the greateft attention on 
that moll important objefl: and he encouraged foreign feamen and art- 
ids of every defcription to refort to his dominions. A fleet, which 
Maximian, after long preparation, had fitted out againft him, was com¬ 
pletely defeated by his experienced feamen ; and the joint emperors of 
Rome found themfelves under the neceflity of acknowleging the inde¬ 
pendent fovereignty of the Britilh emperor (a 0 . 289). 

Britain feems to have flourilhed under the government of Caraufius. 
The general opulence, and the flourilhing Hate of the arts are attefted 
by the number and elegance of his coins, three hundred of which, all 
different, have been pubhflied by his biographer, Doctor Stukely. He 
firft repelled, and then lived in friendlhip with, the Caledonians. His 
fleets for feveral years rode triumphant in the narrow feas, and even 
gave laws to the Atlantic ocean as far as the African Ihore : and now 
for the firft time Britannia rueed the waves.’ 

The Roman emperors could not fit down contented with the depriva¬ 
tion of Britain, the value of which they feem to have been more fen- 
fible of from the want of it. In order to depofe Caraufius, a great naval 
and military force was colle&ed under the command of Conllantius 
Csefar, whole firft attempt was againft Gefforiactfm, which after an ob- 
ftinate defence fell into his hands, together with a part of the fleet 
(a-’. 292). 

294—While the Romans were carrying on their preparations for in¬ 
vading the Britilh emperor, he was treacheroufly murdered by Aletftus, 
one of his officers, who immediately ufurped the dangerous pre-emin¬ 
ence, and, with very inferior talents, expofed him^f to be the firft ob¬ 
ject of the vengeance of the Roman empire. 

296—At length Conllantius put to fea with the fleet, which he had 
been about four years * employed in getting ready ; and the wonderful 
courage of the Romans, who ventured out with a fide wind, and in 
weather i'omewhat boifterous, was thought worthy of panegyrical cele¬ 
bration. They furely had no Phoenician or Alexandrian navigators in 
their fleet. Conllantius effedled his landing in two divifions; and Alec- 
tus, hated and deferted by his involuntary fubjedls, who were moreover 
harafled with a long march from London, was flam in battle on the 
fouth coaft near the ille of‘Wight. 

* Thefe feveral Roman fleets, and the time em- of their naval undertakings,. and without the af> 
ployed in preparing them, may he compared with fiftauce of any people experienced in mantime af- 
thofe, which the Roman*, when mailer* of only fair*. See the judicious remark of Gibbon, VoL 
the peninfular part of Italy, are faid to have fitted vi, p. 179. Note, tJ. 1792. 

•ut completely in a few days, in the very infancy 4 
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A body of Franks, who had efcaped, or withdrawn, from the battle, 
haftened to London, intending to pillage it, and then to retreat to their 
own country with the plunder by feizing the veflels in the Thames. 
But a part of the Roman fleet, which had been driven into the river, 
came very opportunely to protect the city, and drove off the intended 
plunderers with great fiaughter. 

Thus a Angle battle, fimilar in feveral of its circumftances, and in 
its decifive confequence, to that which was fought near the fame place 
between Harold king of England and William duke of Normandy 
feven hundred and feventy years afterwards, reunited the Britifh domi¬ 
nions of Caraufius to the Roman empire, after a feparation of about 
ten years. 

It is remarked by Eumenius in his panegyric upon Conftantius, that 
Britain produced fuch abundance of com, that it was fufficient to fup- 
ply not only bread, but alfo a drink which was comparable to wine *. 
He alfo remarks the innumerable multitude of tame animals, fome with 
their udders diftended with milk, and others loaded with fleeces of 
wool. From him alfo we learn, that the artificers of Britain in the 
reign of Caraufius were efteemed excellent in their profeffions, and were 
therefor employed by Conftantius, in preference to thofe on the con¬ 
tinent, in rebuilding the city of Auguftodunum in Gaul. 

At the fame time Diocletian re-annexed Egypt to the empire, and we 
may believe, that the commerce of that country with India muft have 
fuffered upon the occafion; for he almoft depopulated Alexandria, which 
flood a fiege of eight months; and he totally deftroyed Coptos, the 
town at which the Oriental goods were unloaded from the backs of the 
camels, and (hipped in boats on the Nile for Alexandria. 

The Egyptian expedition of Diocletian fumirties the earlieft notice of 
the pretended fcience of alchymy. He found in Egypt.books, faid to 
be antient, whidjfcrofeffed to teach the wonderful art of making gold 
and filver. Thewwperor, who appears to have formed a very proper 
judgement of the delufion and its dangerous confequence, committed 
the whole of them to the flames. 

306 —The emperor Conftantius, having made an expedition againft 
the Caledonians, took up his refidence, and foon after died, in the im¬ 
perial palace at Eboracum (fork), which was thus a fecdtid time diftin- 
guiftied by the refidence, death, and deification of a Roman emperor. 
His fon Conftantine there alfo took upon him the title of emperor as 
colleague with Galerius. He afterwards became foie emperor, made 
Chriftianity the eftablilhed religion of the Roman empire, and removed 
the feat of the imperial government from Rome to Conftantinople. 

314—York, London, andColchefter, were apparently the principal-cities 


Segetum tanta fircunditae, ut 


fufficiat, ct Cereris et Libert.’ 
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6f Roman Britain at this time: for we find three bifoops taking their titles 
from them at the council, or fynod, of bifhops held at Arelatd in Gaul. 
On this, as on former occafions, York (or Eboracum) appears to have 
had the firft rank among the Roman-Britiih cities, afid London had, 
probably by means of its advantageous fituation for trade, now rifen to 
the fecond rank, Colehefter, which feems to have been once the moil 
confiderable, as the earlieft Roman colony, having funk to the third 
place *. 

323—The fleets collected by Conftantine and Licinius, when they 
contended for the monarchy of the Roman world, furnifli a pretty juft 
comparative eftimate of the opulence, commerce, and ihipping, of the 
feveral countries bordering on the Mediterranean fea at this time. Con¬ 
ftantine, emperor of the Weft, appears to have got no (hips of war 
from Italy. The fleets appointed by the policy of Auguftus to be per¬ 
manent and ftationary at Mifenum and Ravenna, had gone to ruin for 
want of commerce to fupport and man them. His force confifted of 
only two hundred fmall warlike veflels, furniihed by Greece, which, ac¬ 
cording to Zofimus, carried only thirty oars each, and above two thou- 
fand tranfports, of the fize of which we have no information. Lici¬ 
nius, the Sovereign of the Eaft, ifiued his orders to his fubje&s to pro¬ 
vide veflels proper for war ; and they amounted to three hundred and 
fifty, as enumerated by Zofimus, viz. eighty triremes furniihed by Egypt, 
eighty by Phoenicia, fixty by Ionia and Doria, thirty by Cyprus, twenty 
by Caria, thirty by Bithynia, and fifty by Africa. Though thefe feem 
to be all ranked as triremes, yet from a fubfequent paflage of Zofimus 
it appears, that fome of them were only veflels of fifty oars in Angle 
tires. \Zqfim. L . ii, pp. 94, 95, 98, ed, Oxon. 1679.] S^uinquerernes and 
other larger (hips were now unknown ; and foon after this time they 
were almoft forgotten among the Romans.’ \Veget. L. iv, c, 37.] 

If from this view of the naval power of the Md^jferranean countries 
we turn the flighteft glance to their profperous^Rfe, before the Ro¬ 
man empire arofe, what a prodigious difference ihall we find! Phoenicia 
alone, when even reduced to a province of Perfia, furniihed three hun- 

* In the lift of ecclcfiaftics, who attended the chc/ler) 5 or perhaps Lmdenfium (the inhabitants of 
fynod of Arclate, the three Britilh bifhops are Lincoln) \ and the former feems the molt probable, 
placed after the eight bilhops of Gaul, and before The corrupted name has no refemblance to any 
the -one btfhop and feveral prelbyters of Spam, as other of the Roman colonies. [UJfrrti Bntann. 
follows. ccclrf antiq. pp. 98, X95 and 6c, ed, 1639— Spet- 

Eborius epifeopus, de emtate Eboracenfi, pro- man Loncil. Bntann. p. 42, ed. 1639 J 
vincia Britannia The critics in eccfcfiaftical hiftuiy differ \\i 'ely 

Rcftitutus epifeopus, de civitate Londincnfi, pro* in the date of this fynod. The profound lefearchti 
vincia fuprafcripta. and erudition of the two authors, I have quoted, 

Adclfius epifeopus, de civitate Coloma Londin- warrant me in following them in what appears to 
enfium. be the earlieft genuine notice of 'Britilh bilhops, as 

The latt word is erroneoully written. It ought denoting the pre-eminence of Britifh cities. 

'» be Camulodunenfium (the inhabitants of Col. 4 
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deed warlike (hips j about one quarter of the armada, with which Xerxes 
invaded Greece. The ifland of Samos, without drawing any from its 
own fleet, could /pare forty triremes as a gratuitous afflftance to Cam- 
byfes. But now the fleets of both the rival emperors, who had the ab- 
folute command of the wealth of the Roman world, though they had 
been joined together, were far from being equal to fome of thofe, 
which were equipped by the Angle city of Athens, when in its free and 
flourifliing ftate : nor have we any reafon to believe that the inferiority 
in number was compenfated by any improvement, either in the fize or 
force of the veflels. 

3 2 4-334 *—The imperial refidence and feat of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, which for about forty years had flu&uated between Rome, Me¬ 
diolanum (Milan), and Nicomedia ( Comidta ), was finally fixed by Con- 
ftantine at Byzantium, which thenceforth obtained the name of Con- 
ftantinopolis. It is almoft unneerflary to add, that the favoured capital, 
though it had repeatedly been befieged and ruined, foon grew up to be 
a large and beautiful city. 

Before the invention of the compafs rendered the raoft diftant parts 
of the Ocean pervious to the fkilful navigator, no fpot in the weftern 
world could be more happily chofen for the capital of a great com¬ 
mercial people than that, which was chofen by Conftantine for the ca¬ 
pital of a military government. Situated on a peninfula projecting in¬ 
to the narrow channel, which divides Europe from Afia, and the Medi¬ 
terranean from the Euxine fea, it invited, and could almoft command, 
the trade of every country bordering on the Mediterranean. A branch 
from the main channel, of fevem miles in length, and only five hun¬ 
dred yards in breadth at the entrance, formed its harbour, and had 
water fufficient to enable large (hips to lay their fides to the quays: and 
befides affording fuch convenience for (hipping, it moreover fed and 
enriched the inhabitants with innumerable annual (holes of a kind of 
fi(h called pclamidw (or tunnies), the copious captures of which had 
for many ages enriched the Byzantines. 

It is well known to every reader of hiftory, that the new arrange¬ 
ments, which took place in confequence of the removal of the imperial 
refidence, accelerated the fall-of the weftern divifion of the declining 
empire of Rome: but then it may with juftice be called the principal 
fupport of the eaftem empire. 

306-337—Since the reign of Severus the Roman part of Britain had 
been divided into two provinces, superior and inferior. The further 

* The building and dedication of Conftantinople, content myfelf with following the learned and in¬ 
fo important in the hiftory of the empire, cannot defatigable Gibbon, who dates the firft defign of 
be reduced to certam chronology, though they the new capital in 314, and the completion of it 
have employed the acute mveftigationa of federal about ten years a^er. 
hiftorical critics. In fuch an uncertainty I may 
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divifion into four provinces is believed to, have taken place in the reign 
of Conftantine; and they were as follows. Britannia jprima compre¬ 
hended the country fouth of the Thamefis {Thames) and the Sabrina 
(Severn) ; and Rhutupis (Ricbburgb in Kent) was the capital. Britannia 
secunda was bounded by the Sabrina and the Deva (Dee) on the eaft, 
and on the other fides by the Info fea, Ifca Silurum (Caerleion) being 
the capital. . Flavia Casariensis * was bounded on the fouth by the 
Thamefis; on the weft by the Sabrina, the Deva, and the Info fea; 
on the north by the Seteia (Mer/ea), the Danus (Don), and the Abus 
(Humber) ; and on the eaft by the German fea. The capital is not cer¬ 
tainly known, but may be prefumed to have been the antient colony 
of Camujodunum (Colchcfler), or perhaps rather the now more flourifo- 
ing city of Lundinum (London). Maxima f comprehended all the re¬ 
maining part of the conquered country, which, while the Romans were 
able to preferve the limits fixed by the treaty between the emperor 
Antoninus Baftianus (or Caracalla) and the Caledonians, feems to have 
extended as far north as the Cheviot hills and the range of mountains 
dividing Galloway (in its largeft extent) from Tiviotdale, Tweeddale, and 
Clydefdale. Eboracum (York) was the capital of this province, and, at 
leaft occafionally, of the whole of the Roman dominions in Britain: 
and all thefe capital cities were Roman colonies. [Sexti Rufi Breviarium. 
— Ric. Gorin. L. i, c. 6 .] 

About this time the Romans, perhaps dropping the ufe of their own 
money of account called fcjlertium, and of the Greek or Oriental talent, 
feem to have reckoned their large fums by pounds of gold ; at leaft we 
find the falaries of their great officers of ftate, bifhops, &c. fo reckon¬ 
ed {. 

The Roman pound of gold, which may be reckoned equal to forty 
pounds of our modern fterling money, was exchanged at this time for 
fourteen pounds eight ounces of filver. „ 

About 345—From the circumftance of an embafip being fent by the 
emperor Conftantius to the king of the Homerites, (formerly called Sa- 
bseans) in order to convert him to the Chriftian religion, and probably 
alfo 50 engage him to harafs the coaft of Perfia with naval invafions §, 
we learn that that king now extended his fway over all the fouth coaft 
of Arabia, which the Greeks called the Great Arabia and the Happy 


• Apparently fo called from the prse nomen of 
Flavutt, a/Turned by Conftantine, and after him by 
many of the fucceeduig emperors. 

f Perhaps fo called, a* being erroneoufly ftip- 
pofed the largeft of the whole (whereas it was not 
near fo extenfivc as Flavia) ; or as pretending that 
the unconquered country was a part of it. 

J Probably the numeration of money by pounds, 
winch became general among all the nations of Eu- 
lope, was copied from them; but the other na¬ 


tions, being lefs opulent, counted pounds of filvtr 
inftead of pounds of gold. 

$ That the Roman emperors kept up alliances 
with the Homentcs and the Axutmtet, a people 
on the weft coaft of the Red tea, in the year 356, 
and alfo in the reigns of Juftin and Juftinian, ap¬ 
pears from an order concerning the expenles of 
thofe who were fent to them, from Nonnofus, am- 
baffador to Axuraa, \x>j> Fhotu Btiltothtc. tod. hi] 
and from Procopius, [Vtrjic. L. 1, e. 19, 20.] 
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Arabia ; and that one of his fea ports, fituated in the diftritft of Adane 
on the Ocean, was called the Roman emporium *, and another, at the mouth 
of the Perfian gulf, the Perjian emporium , from the fubje&s of the Roman 
and Perfian empires trading to them. Among the prefents fent by the 
Roman emperor to the king of the Homerites there were two hundred 
horfes of the noble ft breed of Cappadocia, conveyed in vefifels conftrudt- 
ed for the purpofe f. [Pbilo/iorgii Ht/i. eccles. L. iii, c. 4.3 

353—-It was cuftomary now (and how long before we know not) to 
hold an annual fair about the beginning of September at Batrne, a town 
of Macedonian origin, lying eaft from Antioch, and near the banks of 
the Euphrates. It was attended by great multitudes, for the purpofe of 
dealing with the opulent merchants of the place, and others afiembled 
from all quarters, in goods brought from India and other countries by 
land and by water as we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus, [L. xivj 
who mentions an attempt of the Perfians to plunder it. 

That diligent and judicious writer, who deferves to be called a geo¬ 
grapher as well as an hiftorian, gives a defcription of the countries be¬ 
yond the eaftern limits of the Roman empire in his twenty-third book, 
wherein he informs us, that the long route of the merchants trading to 
the famous nation of the Seres lay through a village called Lithinos- 
Pyrgos (the tower of ftone), and along the ranges of mountains called 
Afcanimia and Comedus §. He does not tell us of what country thefe 
merchants were, but it is probable that they were fubje&s of the Roman 
empire. Eaft from the River Iaxartes ’(Sibon), fays Ammianus, and 
furrounded by a vail circuit of lofty mountains, lies the extenfive and 
fertile country of the Seres, bounded on the weft by the Scythians, on 
the north and eaft by deferts covered with fnow, and on the fouth by 
India and the Ganges (|. He proceeds to defcribe the Seres as a fedate 

* This is fuppofed the emporium called Arabia chart't Gcog. fact. col. 175, and Iltrroxoicon, col. 
Fell* in the Pcnplus of the Erythraean fea, but I log, and in Gothofred’s DiJJertation on Phtlojlorgtut. 
know not whether the identity is fuffiuently efta- | * Terra manque,’ byland and by fea. But the* 
blilhcd. town is far from the Mediterranean, the neared 

■j It may be an inquiry worth the inveftigation fea : nor is it clofe upon the Euphrates, which, 
of the naturahft, whether thefe Cappadocian horfes however, is the only navigable channel by which 
were the progenitors of the famous Arabian breed. Indian goods could be conveyed to it. The land 
It is pretty evident that Aiabia was not dtftinguifh- conveyance was probably by the caravans of mer- 
ed for the quality of its horfes in early times. See chants, of whofe route in the central part of Alia 
above, p. 165 note, where I have obferved that the he gives us a (light notice in his geography of that 
horfes of Cappadocia were highly etteemed in Tyre continent. 

and Perfia. They were no left prctious in the eyes § Thefe feem the ranges now called Hindoo* 
of the Roman emperors, who did not permit even kho and Cuttore. Ste RsnnelPs Map of the coun . 
confuls to poflefs 4 the divine animals 1 of the firft tries between the Ganges and the Cafptan fea. 
quality, or pureft breed, of Cappadocia. In (hurt, |J This defcription anfwcis that part of Taitaiy 
they were then, what the A’rabian horfes of the containing the country now called Little Buchaua 
monakt Jbaduhi breed, purer than milk, are in the or Moguliftan. [Sec Rfmull's Map as abov., ami 
prefent day, the very beft of their kind. The many the third fcffion of his Memoir , p. 198.] The litua- 
quotations in fupport of the fuperior excellence of tion alfo agrees tolerably well, making due allow- 
the autient Cappadocian horfes, which it would be ance for the imperfection of am lent geogiaphy, 
improper to introduce here, may be feen in Bo- with the great city of Thma in the Penplus ot the 
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and gentle people, who never quarrel with their neighbours, are ex¬ 
empted from the alarms of war, and are even without the ufe of arms. 
Blefled with a fertile foil, and a delicious and falubrious climate, they 
pa fa their happy days in perfe# tranquillity amid fliady groves, which 
are fanned by gentle breezes, and produce fleeces of wool, which, after 
being fprinkled with water, is combed off in the fineft threads, and 
woven in to Jericum *. The Seres, fatisfied with the happinefs of their 
own condition, are very fhy of having any intercourfe with the reft of 
mankind; and when foreigners have palled a river to buy thread (feemr 
ingly raw filk) or other goods, they confider the price offered in filence, 
and tranfaft their bufinefs without exchanging a word. And as the pro- 
du&ions of their own country are fufficient to fupply all their wants, 
and fatisfy all their wifhes, they receive nothing in exchange from the 
ftrangers but hard money. Such is the belt account which Ammianus 
'could obtain of the country, from which,,through the agency of a great 
many hands, the Romans obtained the luxurious drefs called fericum, 
which, though formerly confined to the nobles, was now indiferiminate- 
ly ufed by all clafles of people, not only in clothing, hut alfo in cover¬ 
lets for their beds f. 

357—Paris, firft mentioned by Julius Casfar under the name of Lu- 
tecia or Lutetia, was now the refidence of Julian, who, with the rank 
of Caelar, governed the weftem provinces of the empire. It appears to 
have been ftill confined within the fmall ifland in the river, and to have 
been confidered rather as a fortified poll or caftle than as a town. 

359—When Julian was occupied in conftruling a ehain of fortified 
towns on the banks of the Rhine, he found that the adjacent country, 
neglected and exhaufted by the calamities of war, was incapable of fup- 
porting the garrifons and inhabitants of his new fettlements. He im¬ 
mediately conftrudled fix hundred % veflels with the wood growing on 

Erythraean fea, and the Sera metropolis of Ptole- + Some parti of this defeription may feem to 
f my, which the learned geographer D’AnriUe makes be copied from Pliny. [/fy?. nat. L. ti, «•. 17, 
the fame with the modern city of Kan-tcheu-foo, 32.1 Three or four centuries had not made the 
fituated tn that dmlion of Tangut, which it includ- fmaBeft addition to the knowlege of the nature of 
in the province of Shen-fee, in the north-weft fertcum among the Romani, beyond what they pof- 
^fart of the empire. [Richerthee fur la Scrique del felled in the day* of Virgil or Pliny. 
aiwtetu, in Mem. de htteiature, V. xxxii, /. 579.] $ Such is the number by Jub’an’i own account 

Tins pofition of the Seres agrees pretty well with in hi* Letter to the sitbewetne. Zofimui fays, there 
the hiftory, or tradition, of the origin of the Chi- were eight hundred (hips larger than lembi (‘ 
nefe, fuppofing them the defeendenti of the Seres, AytSa?')» and he bat been often referred 

that their firft fettlamenti were in the north-weft to, not quoted, to prove that Britain exported every 
parts of the prefent empire of China, as it wai year corn fufficient to load eight hundred large 

E inted out by a well-informed Pandit to Sir Wil- (hips; whereas, without affirming or denying that 
m Jonea. [See his Difeourfe on the origin of the Britain could fpare an equal quantity every year , 
Cbinrfe, in the Aftatic refearebet , V. ii.J he only fays that fuch an exportation took place 

* Perhaps the Seres were themfelves the invent* on that occafion. Of the burthen of the veflcla 
ora of thia ftory* which feemed to render it impof- we can form no accurate judgment, unlefs we knew 
table for any other nation to obtain a participation die ordinary fixe of lembi, which, if we may truft 
m the filk harveft, juft at fimilar fables were pro- to fuch guides as Ifidore, Nonius Marcdlus, and 
pagated refpeding the production of fpices. Fulgentius, were fmall veflels or foiling boats 5 and 
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the banks of the river, and fent them to Britain, whence each of them 
carried feveral cargoes of com, which fupplied the wants of the fettlers 
till their own lands were capable of fupporting them with com railed 
from the Britilh feed: and he alfo eie&ed granaries in place of thole 
which had been burnt down, for the reception of the corn ufually im¬ 
ported from Britain. [Juliani Qrat. ad Albert. — Amm. MarcclUn. L. xviii. 
—Zofimus , L. iii.] This authentic fad furnilhes an unqueftionable proof 
of the fertility of Britain, and alfo of the flourilhing ftate of agriculture 
in it. And the vaft fums paid by the Anglo-Saxons in after ages to the 
northern invaders, afford a ftrong preemption, that Britain, while un¬ 
der the Roman government, was enriched by a great and long-conti¬ 
nued favourable balance of trade, and thereby pofielled a very great 
quantity of money at the final abdication of the Romans. 

360—The Roman fubjeds in Britain were miferably haraffed by thjp. 
iilcurlions of the Scots and Pichts *, two fierce nations, ‘ who, breaking 

* the terms of the pacification, ravaged the frontiers, and fpread terror 

* through the Roman provinces, Hill exhaufted by the calamities of 
‘ their former invafions.’ Julian difpatched Lupicinus againfl them 
with an army from Gaul, who landed at Rhutupiae, and marched to 
Lundinium (London), whence he was to proceed againll the invaders. 
What his fuccefs was, we are not told; but his flay in the illand was not 
above three or four months. Rhutupiae or Rhutupis (Richburgh on the 
eaft coaft of Kent) was now the principal landing place from the conti¬ 
nent ; and Lundinium may be prefumed to be a place of confiderable 
importance, where the Roman general was to concert the operations of 
the campaign with the provincial governor. [Amm. Marcell. L. xx.J 

364—The Saxons, a nation of Germany, who allonifhed and terrified 
the Romans and their fubje&s by the daring intrepidity with which they 

Procopius tell* us, [Gothic. L. ii,«. is] that the undertook an expedition againfl them in the year 
lembt belonging to a Roman fleet were earned upon 343, referred to by Ammianu* Marccllinus, as re** 
carts from Genoa to the River Po. Perhaps we lated in the early part of his work, which is un-” 
lh«U not greatly err, if we eftimate Julian’s nver. fortunately lot. If we could trull to rhetorical 
built veflels rather under than above fifty tuns, flourifh, both thofe nations might be faid to hij 
which, inftead of being called large Jbijbt, would frequently fought againft the Britons of the fettH'' 
not now be honoured with the name of Jhipt. But in the age of Julius Csefar -, but we cannot with 
our antiquaries, if they had duely attended to Zo- any degree of propriety venture to cxtrall hifto- 
fimus, who fays, that the veflels made feveral voy- ncal fails from tlie hyperbolical adulation of pane- 
ages, and to Marccllinus, who has * annona a Brit- gyric, efpccially in this age, when the emperors 

* anis facta transferri,’ might have very fairly ere- ufed to arrogate to thcmfelves the aitual merit of 
dited Britain for at leaft two thoufana cargoes of victories in battles which they never faw, and even 
corn. Part of the com carried from Gaul to had the prepollerous impudence to affume the titles 
Rome in the year 398, when Gildo withheld the of couquerors of nations who had in reality dcfcat- 
African fupplies, may with great probability be t-d their armies. The name of the Scots occurs in 
prefumed to have been the produce of Britain. a quotation from Porphyry, who lived about a icu- 

* This is the etrliefl unqueftionable extant au- tury before Ammianus j but it is doubted by fome, 
thority for thefe new names of the invaders of the whether Jerom, who makes the quotation, be not 
Romanized part of Britain, but they were appa- himfelf the original author of it. 
rently known by the fame name before Conftani 
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ikimmed over the rougheft feas in boats made of leather, and by the 
fuddennefs of their plundering incurlions, now invaded the Roman pro¬ 
vinces in Britain, (wherein their grandfons were to obtain fuch ample 
poflelfions) in conjunction with the Pichts, the Scots, and the Attacots, 
a warlike nation, who now for the firft time ftart into hiftoric notice- 
[Jmm. Marcell L. xkvL] 

365-366—The provincials of Britain, accuitomed to look for pro¬ 
tection from their Roman fovereigns,-and not daring, perhaps not being 
permitted, to take arms in their own defence, were ruined by the con¬ 
tinual irruptions of thefe tremendous enemies, and by the gangs of fol- 
diers, cheated of their pay by their officers, who infefted the highways 
as robbers, and extorted provifions from the natives. The count of rhe 
fea coaft, an officer appointed to repell the piracies of the Saxons, was 
jj^lain in battle; and the duke of Britain, to whom the defence of the 
northern frontier was committed, was outgeneraled by the military 
policy of the barbarians. The fucceeding Roman commanders appear 
to have had no better fuccefs, till Theodolius was fent with a powerful 
reinforcement. 

367—That general, when he landed at Rhutupiae, found that the 
Pichts, the Attacots, and the Scots, were roving at large through the 
whole country, and that fome parties of them, almoft clofe upon him, 
were driving before them the captive people with their cattle and other 
property. But the undifciplined valour of the invaders was unable to 
contend with the military fcience of the Roman general and the tried 
courage of his numerous veteran troops. Theodofius, having recovered 
all the plunder, made a triumphal entry into Lundonium (now called 
Augufta, and a colony, as all towns of that name were *), which was 
laved from ruin or pillage by his feafonable arrival. \Atnm. Marcell. L. 
xxvii.— Liban. Or at. parent, c. 39.] aL 

369—Theodofius, having reformed the abufis in the army, and re- 
% ftored the cities and frontier polls in'Britain, reconquered all the coun¬ 
try occupied by the northern nations as far as the wall between the 
^flj ip rth and the Clyde, which he eredted into a fifth province, bounded 
by the north and fouth walls, and gave it the name of Valentia in 
honour of the reigning emperors. \Amm. Marcell. L. xxvii.] 

383—The moll of the Roman forces, and a very great part of the 
Bnriffi youth, being carried over to the continent by Maximus to fup- 
port his pretenfions to the empire, the defencelefs provinces were every 


+ Stillingfieet [Or#. Britan, p. 196] fuppofes * of the provinces.’ Perhaps a better argument 
that Augufta was the capital of all Roman Britain, for its fupremacy may be derived from the treafure 
and he quotes the opinion of Velferus, [Ar. Vin- of the province being depofited in it, at we learn 
dtl. L. vj that all towns dignified with that appel- from the Nltitia imperii. 
lation « were tapUa gentium, the chief metropoles 
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year overrun by the two cruel tranfmarine nations, the Scots from the 
north-weft, and the Pichts from the north *. [Gildas de excidio Britan - 
nice, c. xi.] v 

388_The weft coafts of Britain were alfo infulted with frequent 

praedatory mcurfions by the Scots of Ireland, probably accompanied by 
the aboriginal lriih. One of the beft attefted ol fafch e expeditions of thefe 
corfairs was that in which they failed up the Clyfre as high as Dunbar¬ 
ton (apparently then called Theodofiaj, and carried off a great number 
of prisoners, whom they fold for flaves, Among their captives was Pa- 
tric, a youth in his fixteenth year, the fon of Calpornius, a deacon of 
the church, and apparently a Roman, who afterwards became fo very 
famous as the patron faint of Ireland. This fad we learn from the 
works of Patnc himfelf, the oldeft native or inhabitant of the Britilh 
iflands, whofe writings have come down to our times f. 4 

396—An army, fent into Britain by Stilico the regent of the weftem 
empire, reprefled the invaders; and a legion was quartered on the north 
frontier of the empire in Britain : but it was recalled very foon after. 
[ Claudian. Laud. Sttlic. L. ii; Bell. Get.] 

400—About this time the Notitia , or Court calendar of the two 
Roman empires, feems to have been compiled. Among the great offi¬ 
cers upon the Britifh eftablifhment the following appear to have been 
the principal. 

The Vicarius Britanniarum, who was fo called, as being the imme¬ 
diate deputy of the Praeectus prxtorio of Gaul, whofe almoft-impe- 
rial fway extended over Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The vicarius had un¬ 
der him 

the consular governors of Maxima Cdfaricnjis, 
and of Valentia; 

andgj|rRESiDENTS of Britannia prima , 

Britannia fecunda, 

and Flavia CaJarienJis. * 

Thefe great officers, who in modern language might be called the go¬ 
vernor-general and lieutenant-governors, had in their hands the civil 

* Bede, after tranfcnbing thefe word* from Gil- ‘ cl »fe upon a river of that name.’ [HJl. ttcltu 
daa, in order to pievcnt his readers from being mif- L. i, c. 12.3 

led, immediately adds, ‘ Now, we call thefe nations f Of late the very exiftence of Patric, and con* 

* tranfnanne, not as being fituatcd out of Britain, fequetltly of the work which goes under hts name, 

4 but as bung divided from the country of tlie has been denied. I cannot at prrfcnt enter into 

* [Romanized] Batons by the intervention of two the merits of fuch a queftion, nor would, perhaps, 

* arms of the Tea, which run far into the land on any reader of this work thank me for attempting 
4 the cad and weft fide* of Britain. In the middle it. L may, however, obferve, that the narrative of 
4 of the caftera one is the town of Guidi (on Infh- Patric throws light upon, and is itfelf fupported 
4 Kicth, or perhaps In/b~Garty). On the right by, the poetical flounOies of Claudian, and alfo il- 
4 fide of the weftern one is the town of Alcluith luftrates the obfeunty of Nennius. 

4 (Dunbarton), the name of which fignifies in their J It differs from a court calendar in having only 
4 language the reek of Chitth (Clyde )} for it fUnds the names of the offices without thofe of the per. 

fons who held them. 
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adminiftration of the five provinces. The military force Vras under the 
command of three great officers, viz. 

Comes limitum Brit anni arum, whofe diftridt is not expreffed j 
Comes littoris Saxonici *, who had under his command nine mari¬ 
time garrifons on the caft and fouth coafts, his particular duty being 
the defence of the coyttbry againft the Saxon freebooters; 

Dux limitum BriTBRiiarum, who commanded the garrifons of four* 
teen towns in the province of Maxima, and twenty-three parties of fol- 
diers, Rationed at fortified polls on, or near, the fouth wall. 

Thefe three military commanders had under them 19,200 foot and 
X ,700 horfe; a great reduction from the army Rationed in Britain in 
former ages. But the Romans, whofe wars were now not for conqueft, 
but for defence, found it neceffary to draw their forces homeward; and 
the provincial Britons were folly reconciled to the Roman dominion, 
and the towns were in a great meafure peopled by the defeendents af 
Roman foldiers and colonifts. 


There were alfo the following revenue officers, who in modern lan¬ 
guage may be called 

the receiver-general of the Britiih revenue; 
the receiver of the emperor’s private demefne rents; 
the commiflioner of the treafury at Augufta f (London); 
and the fuperiritendant of a public manufa&ure carried on by women 
at Venta f (Wincbtjler, or perhaps Cafter near Norwich). 

About this time an epifcopal church built of ftone, a kind of ftruc- 
ture unufal among the Britons, was eroded by Ninian, a Britifh prieft, 
m a finall ifland on the coaft of the Novantes (Galloway), which, from 
the white appearance of the building, obtained the name of Whit-hern 
(or in Latin Candida cafe) §. 

Bells are faid by fome to have been mveng^ttby Paulinus, bifhop of 

ifrtivr of theexifter 


* He is called by Ammranus cornu of the Tea be pofrtivr of the exiftence of the m*nufa<£tare $ for 
(.oaft; and the warden of the Cinque porta is fup- vanoua reading* have Ventenfis (belonging to, or 
poled to have been appointed in mutation of hia at, Venta), and Bentenfia /meaning unknown, if 


•ft 


have given thefe titles in the original Latin, and 


any) j gymecii (tnannfa&ory conducted by women), 
* cyncgii (dog-kennel). Therefor they have 
: much tor 1 l - 


ufe we have not (Iriftly any coirerponding gone much too far who have adduced thefe words 
a in Engliih. The reader may confult Selden't as a proof of the autient fhperiority of fintifh 


wool. 

J This was by far the moft antient bifhoprick 
in the country unce called Scotland: but York, 
and the other old Britiih bifhopneks in the Rom- 
_ _ . .an part of the ifland, if the notice concerning 

was found, with fome gold coma of Arcadiua and them be afluredly authentic, were about a century 
Honoriua, in the old foundation of the ordinance earlier, which 1 did not advert to, when, trailing 
ofiiccin the Tower m the year 1777 . [Arcbaolo- too implicitly to Bede and William of Malmfbury, 

gta, V. v, /. *91.) *»“ *-“■ *- 5A - f 

$ Though Camden 


Titluof honour, part 11, c. 1. 

•J- The office of the treafury was probably in 
the fame fpot where the Tower Hands, and it is 
likely that there was alfo a mint in the lame place. 
An mgot of (river, itiferibed * Ex officio Honura/ 


who hate totally bmitted the Britiih biihops of 

_ _ha* fixed this msnufafture York, &c. I faid [m Geographical illufirattom of 

at Wrochefter, as being the moft confiderable of Seetttfb htfiory, w. Qubit-hen »J that this was the 
the three towns in Britain called Venta, we have mod ant lent bifhoprick on tile north fide of the 


o certain knoalegc of the place, nor can we even Humber. 
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Note, in Campania *: bnt it could only be an improvement upon the 
bells adapted to churches ; for bells of gold, which founded, are men¬ 
tioned in the book of Exodus [c. 28.] Every claffical reader knows, 
that mftruropnts of brafe, which feem to have been bells, were found¬ 
ed in Rome, to give notice to the people, when the public baths were 
ready f. 

409— The Britons, abandoned to the ravagetiypf the Saxons, Pichts, 
Scots, and Attacots, by the degenerate emperor Honorius, who did not 
dare to venture his perfon on the outfide of the walls of Ravenna, re¬ 
fumed their independence; and, trufting to their own courage and ex¬ 
ertions, they found that thefe were fufficient, without any foreign aid, 
to deliver their country from the invaders. If their feceffion could de¬ 
rive any validity from the confent or approbation of fuch a fovereign 
as Honorius, that was alfo beftowed in letters which he addrefled to the 
cities or Hates of Britain, wherein he exhorted them to take the ma¬ 
nagement of their affairs into their own hands. The example of the 
Britons was foon followed by their neighbours on the neareft coaft of 
Gaul, who alfo withdrew their allegiance from a mafter incapable of 
affording them any prote&ion. [Zojimi Hift. L. iv.] 

410— Alaric, the great king of the Goths, after having humbled 
Rome by exacting a tribute of 5,000 pounds of gold, 30,000 pounds of 
filver, 4,000 garments of filk (or fericum), 3,000 fkins, or fleeces, of a 
purple, fcarlet, or crimfon, colour, and 3,000 pounds of pepper by 
three fieges, and the creation and degradation of a vafial emperor, took 
pofleflion of the no-longer-proud and infulting capital, gave his foldiers 
permiflion to feize the accumulated plunder of eight hundred years (for 
lb long was it fince the city had been taken by the Gauls), and in fome 
degree avenged upon Rome the caufe of mankind. [Zoftmi Hi/i. L. v.] 

419—Theodofius, the emperor of the Eaft, was fo fenfible of the im¬ 
portance of a naval fortS#^ that he prohibited his fubjefts, under pain of 
death, from teaching the art of fhip-building to the barbarians, i. e. na¬ 
tions not fubjeaft to the Roman empire. [Cod. Tbeod. L. ii, tit. 40.3 
422—It might be fuppofed, that the Britons, poflefled of independ¬ 
ence, and improved in agriculture, arts, fcience, and manufa&ures, by 

• Thefe belle are called noU and campon* in the the*money without melting down the ftatues of 
Latin of the fucceeding ages. feveral gold and filver deities, among which Zofi- 

f Belle (tintinabula) are mentioned by Plautus, mue particularly regrets the goddcfs Virtue or Va- 
[Trinum. aS. iv, ft. 3] and by Varro, ae quoted lour, the dtfftru&ion of which, he (ays, was the 
by Pliny, ££. zuvi, c. 13] authors who lived about extwftian of the lad fpark of fortitude and virtue 
five hundred years before raulinus. Jofephua [An- among the Romans.-—The meaning of the words 
tuj. L. ui, c. 11, vt, or 13, as numbered in lb* va- xuuuCnpi Iumt* is uncertain: the fiTft was a very 
rtout editions] fsys, that the wide end of the trim* expenfive colour, but whether purple, fcarlet, or 
pets, made in the camp of Mofet, was m tie form of enmfon, is unknown • the fecond is tranflated by 
'a bell, which infers that the form of them was the Mr. Gibbon pieces of fin* cloth. It appears from 
fame in his days as at prefent. Pliny [£. viH, e. 40] that they had a method o£ 

I Rome, now a fubordinate city, could not raife dying the wool upon the living (beep. 
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almoft four centuries of Roman inftru&ion, would immediately have 
(hone out a great and flouri&ing people ;* that the abundance at their 
produce and manufactures would have fupplied the materials of a very 
extenfive commerce ; and that they would have availed themfelves of 
their infular fituation, and their knowlege of the Latin language, (then 
generally underftoodin the weftern parts of Europe) to-carry on a great 
aCtive trade to at leaifl||fl 'the neighbouring countries *. The very re- 
verfe was the truth. 'Weakened by many and great levies of Britifh 
foldjers repeatedly drawn off, not only by the pretenders to the empire, 
but alfo for regular garrifons in diftant provinces f j accultomed to look 
up to Rome for protection as well as government; and probably de¬ 
prived'by death, or envy, of the fuperior talents which had given life 
to their fpirited conduCt in the year 410, they funk into dejedion and 
inactivity. Finding themfelves incapable of conducting their own af¬ 
fairs, they difpatched ambafladors to the Roman court, begging permif- 
fion to return to their former allegiance, and imploring afliftance againft 
their enemies. A legion was accordingly fent to their relief, the whole 
Roman part of the ifland was recovered, and the wall of Lolhus Urbi- 
cus was rebuilt, though in a very imperfeCt manner. [Gild. c. 12 — 
Bed. Hifl. eccles. L. i, c. 12. — Paul. Diacoo. L. xiv.] 

The Roman legion being again withdrawn, the northern invaders, 
without taking the trouble of attacking the ufelefs wall, crofled the firths 
in their boats, and repeated their cuftomary ravages. A Roman legion 
was again granted to the prayers of the Bretons, and the invaders, who 
were driving off their annual prey, were attacked, and repelled beyond 
the firths (a°. 426). But the Roman commander, exhorting the Britons 
to apply to the art of war, and depend on their own valour for their 
protection, gave them notice that no more afliftance could be afforded 
them in future. Before leaving them he gave*,them directions and af- 
fiftance in rebuilding the fouth wall in a fublpatial manner, whereby 
the province of Valentia was abandoned, and it was immediately occu¬ 
pied by the Pichts. The Romans alfo aflifted in ereCting watch-towers 
along the fouih coaft of the ifland, to give notice of, and afford fome 
defence againft, the incurfions of the Saxon rovers; and having accom- 
plifhed thefe works, they took leave of Britain for ever. [Gild. c. 14.— 
Sigeberti Cbron. ad an. 426."} 

441—The attention of Theodofius to his marine has been already 
obferved. In order to prevent the deftruCtion of the weftern empire, 
threatened by th$ formidable fleets of Genieric, the Vandal fovereign 

* Giidas, in his florid defcription of Britain, fays that the luxuries (dehti*) of foreign countries 
were imported into the mouths of the Thames and the Severn in times preceding hia own. [Gild* 
Htjl. c. i.] 

f See the Notitia imperii for the flationary troops, or Camden [Britan*, p. So, td. 1S07] for the 
whole of them colle&ed in one view. 
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of Africa, he equipped eleven hundred large (hips, wijtb a proportional 
army, to a# in coojusdhon with the veftem forces. But this prodigious 
armament only proceeded mi far as Sicily, and performed nothing. 

446—Though the unfortunate Britons had almoft a certainty of be¬ 
ing refufed, they were again driven by the cruel oppreflion of their 
northern neighbours to implore the protection of .dEtius, who then go¬ 
verned the weftern empire in 1 the name of Valentinian. But the Ro? 
mans, who at this time dreaded the lofs of Italy itfelf, had given up all 
pretsnfions to the protection of diftaut fubjedts or allies. 

449—In a few years (for the precife date is uncertain *) the alfift- 
ance, which the Romans were incapable of giving, was afforded by a 
party of Yutes, or Geats, who, arriving on the coaft of J£ent in a fleet 
confiflipg of only three long fhips, under the command of two brothers 
called Hengift and Horfo, and immediately joining the Britons, march¬ 
ed agwift the invaders, whom they encountered and defeated (accord¬ 
ing to the old Englilh authors, at Stanford in the fouth comer of Lin- 
coln-fhire). The feafonable relief was rewarded with a grant of the 
ifland of Thanet, wherein the Yutes fettled. They immediately tranf- 
mitted a flattering account of their fuccefs to their friends on the con¬ 
tinent, which procured a reinforcement of five thoufand men in feven- 
teen fhips f. 

So great an acceffion of followers enabled Hengift to become the 
matter, inftead of the mercenary ally, of the unhappy Britons. He 
foon found an opportunity of quarreling with them, and, ftrikmg up 
a peace with the Pichts, bent his whole force againft his late friends. 
He and his fucceflors, and the chiefs of the numerous fwarms of the 
Saxons, whom Zolimus diftinguifhes as the braveft of the Germans, with 
other bold adventurers from the continent, who, with their wives and 
children, crowded over to (hare the fertile lands of Britain, in the courfe 
of abou,t a century and a half made themfelves matters of the bell part 
of the country from the Channel on the fouth to the Firth of Forth on 
the north. Such of the forviving natives of the conquered country as 
did not fubmit to live under them, were obliged to retire before them 
to the weft fide of the ifland, of which, from the Lands-end to the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth, they maintained the poflefiioa for many ages, till 
they were gradually fubdued, and annexed to the more powerful mo¬ 
narchies oFFnglwd and Scotland. 

* It ia inppolfible to fix the precife d»te of the + tf theft number* are nearly accurate, (for the 
memorable arrival of Hengift and Horfa. Bede dififerent account* vary from uxteen to eighteen 
afliimca the year 449, as appear* by King Alfred'* (hips) the German rover*, befide* their bather 
Saxon tranflation, a* well a* the Latin anginal j boats and large canoe*, muft have had very re* 
aqd he U followed by the Saxon Chronicle and the fpe&able vefleTs, properly and ftrongly conftrudt- 
fuccecding writer*. But the variou* date* and fail* ed, to be capable of carrying about three hundred 
ftated by Camden [ Britannia, f. 94, ed. 1607] men each, befide* women and children, even for a 
deferve tne attention of the critical reader. (hurt pafiage. 

Vol. I. E e 
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450 —If we may truft to Tocdine, one 6f the many biographers of 
St Patric, the Irifh town called Eblana by the geographers of the Ro¬ 
man empire, called atr this time Ath-cliath by the Irifh, and afterwards 
Difflin, Dufelin, Duvelin, and Dublin, was * a noble city, famous for 

* its commerce, and (unrounded by woods of oaks and dens of wild 

* beads.’ But the later part of this defcription does not very well agree 
with a populous or commercial city. '' 

452—The invalion of Italy by Attila, king dfthe Huns, with his tre¬ 
mendous army, confiding of a vaft number of nations afiTembled under 
his vi&orious dandard, gave birth to a new city, which in time rofe to 
fuch commercial eminence, as to rival the antient fame of Tyre and 
Carthage, and the more recent pre-eminence of Alexandria. The Ve- 
neti, a very antient nation, refembling the Gauls in their manners, 
but of a different language, poffeffed the fertile country watered by the 
Padus (Pa), from the confines of the Kenomani (or Cenomani) down 
to the head of the Adriatic gulf. Their name was famous in the tragic, 
and in the fabulous, poetry of antiquity: but the fird hidoric notice of 
them, according to Livy, [£. v, e. 33] is their maintaining their poffef- 
fions, when all the neighbouring country was over-run by the Tyrrheni¬ 
ans, or Tufcans. Many ages afterwards, in the abfence of their neigh¬ 
bours the Gauls on their expedition againd the Romans, wherein, after 
defeating them and their allies, and chafing them for three days toge¬ 
ther, they followed them into Rome, which they took podefiion of, 
(390 years before the Chridian ®ra) the Vfeneti made an irruption into 
their country, which was a happy circurndance to the Romans, as it 
obliged the Gauls to abandon Rome, in order to march to the defence 
of their own territories. [ Polyb. Hift. L. ii, ec. 17, 18.] The Veneti, 
being afterwards (wallowed up in the Roman empire, had a fubordinate 
(hare of its profperity; and they had now an abundant (hare of its mi- 
fery. Their property was pillaged, their towns were leveled with the 
ground, and thole who efcaped from the fword were compelled to fly 
from their native country. Mod of them fled to a numerous cluder of 
lmall muddy illands, feparated from each other only by narrow chan¬ 
nels, wherein they found an obfcure and fafe retreat, protected-from 
the attacks of land forces by a fea, probably then about ten miles 
broad *, too (hallow and intricate to be navigated by veflels of any 
force, but too deep to be forded, , and fecured againd naval attacks by 
a chain of long narrow illands, which line the coad for many miles, 
and render the approach of a hodile fleet almod impoflible. There the 

+ It St not neat To broad now. Everywhere cenlnriei been covered with tree*, and it called 
upon thia coaft the fea has retired coniiaerably Chiaffl, a corruption of the Latin word Claffit, the 
from the land. Ravenna ia, 4 ow four miles from name of the fuburb adjacent to the harbour, to 
the fea, rad Ha harbomy™ which Auguftus kept called as brng the flation of the fleets, Jaffet. 
two hundred and fifty mips of war, hat for many 
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miferable remains of the Veneti, the noble and the plebeian reduced to 
the common level of poverty* conftru&ed fome poor huts, and fupport- 
ed themfelves by fiffiing, and by making fait, the firft article of their 
trade, which they carried in their boats to the neighbouring coafls, and 
even into the interior regions, by means of the rivers; and they receiv¬ 
ed in exchange corn and other neceflaries; for their own iflands afford¬ 
ed them nothing at all but room for their huts. Such was the humble 
and diftrefsful origin of the illuffrious commercial city of Venice. 

455 —Carthage, after being rebuilt by the Romans, was confidered 
as the firft city of Africa *. But in every refped it was far inferior to 
its antient condition; and in a commercial view the Roman Carthage 
fcarcely deferved to be called the lhadow of the Phoenician Carthage. 
Of its manufa&ures we know no more than that one of the gyncecia , or 
fadories wherein women were employed, had been eftabliflied in it 
[.Notitia imperii, § *42 ]» and that its trade confifted in colleding the corn 
from the induftrious formers of Africa, and tranfporting it for the fup- 
port of their idle Roman matters. Genferic, the king of the Vandals, 
was now matter of Africa and Carthage; and a numerous and power¬ 
ful fleet was once more conduded out of its harbour to ftrike terror 
into Rome. Whatever the citizens of Rome had acquired during a re- 
pofe of forty-five years, whatever the piety, the mercy, or the hafte, of 
Alaric had fpared, was deliberately colleded in a fearch of fourteen days 
by the Vandals, and, together with many thoufands of the wretched 
Romans, was conveyed onboard the fleet, and landed in Carthage, the 
ftreets of which exhibited on this occafion the ipoils of the heathen and 
Chriftian temples of Rome, and thofe of the temple of Jerufolem, which 
had been carried off by Titus Vefpafian. Thus did Genferic in a fmall 
meafure revenge the deftrudion of Carthage upon Rome. 

468—Leo, the emperor of the Eaft, fitted out a fleet of eleven hun¬ 
dred and thirteen (hips f, carrying above one hundred thoufond men. 
The expenfe of the expedition, which was no lefs than one hundred and 
thirty thoufond pounds of gold, (above five millions fterling) exhaufted 
the revenue, and ruined many of the cities. It was an effort difpropor- 
tioned to the weak ftate of the empire, not yet recovered from the heavy 
expenfe of the ufelefs fleet of Theodofius ; and it ended in ruin and dii- 
grace. Genferic became the fovereign of the Mediterranean fea, and 
as the pofleflion of the iflands mutt ever follow the dominion of the fea, 
Sicily, Sardinia, &c. were added to the African dominions of Genferic, 
and the weftera Roman empire was almoft fhrunk to Italy. 

472—Rome was taken and lacked by the Gothic chief Ricomer, the 
mighty maker and deftroyer of many emperors of the Weft; and in a 

* In thofe days the name of Africa did not extend to Egypt. 

+ Thii number, which is finely not too linall, is enlarged by feme writers to a hundred thoufand 
(hips. 

E e 2 
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few ytears it was taken pofleffion of by Odoacer, who finally oxtinguifh*- 
ed the weftern Roman empire, which had for fo many ages given latos 
to a great portion of mankind. Odoacdr, in contemptuous rtttrtf, per*, 
mitred Romulus, who was the laft nominally-Romkn emperor of Rome, 
to retire to a delightful an<l magnificent Villa m Campania, and even 
allowed him an annual penfion of fix thoufand pieces of gold. Italy 
(for the other provinces toe re all by this time alienated from it) noto 
became fubjed to a fovereign who fcOmfed to affume the name of Ro¬ 
man or emperor, or to permit an ufelefs and expensive phantom tOcon- 
vey hisdormrtands to his fubjfeds, as the mailers of the nominal efopfe* 
rors for lome time had done. ' ' 

493—the defeat and death of Odoacer the fovereignty Of Italy 
was transferred to Theodoric, the chief ot king of the Oftro-Goths. 
Under the peaceable reign of this benevolent conqueror Italy again be¬ 
gan to flourilh. A fleet of a thoufand armed boats Was eftablifhed to 
proted the coafts from thfe piratical invafidns of the African Vandals 
and the eaftern Romans. Large trads of marihy land, which had be¬ 
come ufelefs by negled, Were reclaimed and cultivated; the exertions 
of proteded induftry redo red the country to its natural fertility; and 
Rome no longer depended for fobfiftfenCe Upon Carthage or Alexandria. 
As a proof of the abundance of ttye hkrvefts, we art told that Wheat Was 
fold at the rate of five Ihillitigs ’arid fixpeflcfe Uf frfcrling money a quarter, 
and wine at lefs than threfe farthings a gallon. [Fragtn. Vahftitn .J By the 
munificent attention of Theodoric, an ample fond in money and mate¬ 
rials, under the care Of a profefied afchited and proper guardians, was 
afirgned for the prefervation Of thfe public buildings and other monu¬ 
ments of antient art *, and new buildings for ufe or embelliflUrient Were 
ereded. The Italians (or Romans, as they chofe to call themfelves) re¬ 
covered from the defolatfort of foe preceding ages. They acquired 
wealth, artd they were ndt afraid to enjoy it. Italy, which in its mod 
favage ftate before thfe age of Homer had fumilbed fome commodities 
which attraded the vifits of the induftrious Phoenicians, WaS again re- 
forted to by foreign merchants ; and feveral fairs were appointed for 
exchanging its redundant produce with the merchandise of other coun¬ 
tries. About this time (a'*. 500) many rich Jews, attraded by the flatter¬ 
ing profped of commerce in a country apparently rifing into profperity, 
and where religious perfection Was prohibited by the wifdoin and the 
power of the fOVereigp, eftablHhed themfelves in the principal cities of 
Italy; and it is very probable that the fnoft of the trade of it pafled 
through their hands.- ‘ Rut it Was a trade more reifembling the firft ef¬ 
forts of an infant ’colony, or'of a nation juft emerging from barbarifm, 
than what might have been expeded from*a great country, which by 

* And yit the deftfti&oi) of the monument* of antient ait i* generally, bbt rtioft Ignortntly, im¬ 
puted to the Gotha. ' 4 
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its advantages of climate, foil, and fituation, to fay nothing of its an- 
tient military fuperiority, might have commanded at leaft the com¬ 
merce of every coaft of the Mediterranean fea, if it had been in the 
hands of an induftrious and mercantile people. 

At the conclufion of the fifth century of the Chriftian sera the weft- 
ern Roman empire, which had included the mod temperate and fertile, 
the moft populous, and the beft cultivated, regions of Europe, and at 
leaft an equal (hare of the moft fertile part of Africa, was divided as 
follows. Theodoric, king of the Goths and of Italy, poflefled, along 
with it and Sicily, that part of Gaul which lies eaft of the Rhone, the 
provinces of Rhaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the Danube 
forming the northern boundary of his ample dominions, which com¬ 
prehended the moft valuable part of the late Weftern empire. The 
African provinces were fubjeCt to the Vandals. Spain was divided be¬ 
tween the Goths and Swevians. Gaul, except what lay eaft from the 
Rhone, was occupied by tire Franks, the Burgundians, and a colony of 
Britons. 

The Eaftern empire was ftill entire, if it could properly be called fo, 
when not only the frontier provinces on the lower Danube, but even 
die whole country to the very gates of Gonftantinople, and to the fouth- 
ern extremity of Greece, were frequently pillaged with impunity, and 
fometimes taken pofleflion of, by roving nations, who, whether they 
profefied hoftility or fubjedition to the empire, were almoft equally^ 
dreadful to the unhappy iubjeCts, whom they fweeped before them in 
war, or exhaufted by heavy tributes in peace. Such was generally the 
condition of the Eaftern, Roman, Conftantinopolitan, or Greek, empire, 
which dragged out a feeble exiftence of many centuries, till it was final¬ 
ly fubdued by the Turks, in whofe hands it continues to this day. 

It muft be evident to every attentive reader of the preceding pages, 
that, if we except the Oriental regions, the tranfactions of which are un¬ 
fortunately almoft unknown to us, there was very little of real com¬ 
merce in the worldgtt&er the deftrudtion of the illuftrious commercial 
city of Carthage. conveyance to Rome, and afterwards to Con- 
ftantinople, of the corn and other provifiom, the manufactures of all 
parts of the empire, and the luxuries of the Eaft by the agency of the 
merchants of Alexandria and thofe concerned in the over-land trade, 
was all that remained to the fubjeCts of thrf Roman empire in place of 
the aCtive commerce by which industry had been created, animated, 

“ and fiipported, in every country which had the happinefs of being con¬ 
nected with the merchants of Sidon, of Tyre, and of Carthage. 

The Britons, who had long ago been left to themfelves by the Ro¬ 
mans, were ftruggling for their lives and liberties againft fierce invaders 
on every fide. The Yutes, who fliowed the way to the other German 
nations, had eftabliflied themfelves in their fmall kingdom of Kent, un- 
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der the fovereignty of Hengift and his family. The kingdom of the 
South-Saxons, comprehending the modem fliires of Surrey and Suflex, 
was aJfo eftablifhed. And Cerdic, whofe pofterity were defined to 
fway the feeptre of all the Britifti iflands, had juft laid the foundation of 
his more extenfive kingdom of the Weft-Saxons. As yet fio Angles (or 
Engliih) had arrived, at leaft not in fuch numbers as to form eftablilh- 
ments in their own name. All thefe nations, together with the leflfer 
bands of Frifians, Rugians, Danes, &c. have in fucceeding ages been 
known under the general names of Saxons *, Anglo-Saxon, Angles, and 
Englifb. 

The northern part of the late Roman provinces in Britain, except a 
final! kingdom or the Britons in the fouth-weft part of Scotland, was 
occupied by the Pichts, who extended their dominion at leaft as far 
fouth as the wall between the Tine and the Solway firth. 

A colony of Scots (or Dalreudim, as Bede calls them from their lead¬ 
er Reuda, or Riada) had pafled over from Ireland, probably in the third 
century, and occupied Argyle-ftiire, with fome of the adjacent lands, 
and, apparently, the neighbouring iflands. About the end of the fifth 
century, they were reinforced by another colony of the fame race, 
under the'command of three brothers, called Lorn, iEngus, and Fer¬ 
gus, the later of whom appears to have Succeeded to the dominions of 
one or both of his brothers (a°. 503) ; and he is generally reckoned the 
firft of the Scottifh kings, and the anceftor of the kings of Scotland, and 
of thofe of Great Britain. 

Ireland at this time contained, befides the tribes enumerated by Ptole¬ 
my, a colony of the Pichts, and a nation called Scots, who appear from 
the works or St. Patric to have been the ruling people. It is is probable, 
and we can have nothing better than probability, that all the tribes, or 
nations of Ireland, migrated at different times from the weftern lhores 
of Britain f. 

Such were about this time the nations, whofe pofterity, with a mix¬ 
ture of Norwegians, Danes, and Norman-French^mftitute the popula¬ 
tion of the Britilh iflands. And, though migratmRt and conquefts do 
not in ftri«ft propriety belong to commercial hiftory, I have thought it 
incumbent upon me to give at leaft a very brief account of events, 
which gave almoft an entire new population to thefe iflands, which were 
deftined by Providence to furpafs the commercial fame of all the na¬ 
tions of antiquity, to extend their commercial enterprifes to every port 
upon the furface of the globe, and to cover the ocean with their innu¬ 
merable fails. 

• The WeUh and the Highlanders of Scot. Davids in Wales} and it is but fixteen miles from 
la nd to this day fcarcely know the Engliih by the Mull of Galloway, and only ten from the Mull 
any other name than SaJamKh. of Kentirc, in Scotland. 

■j Ireland is vifiblc in clear weather from St. 
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The Romanized Britons were much fuperior to all their invaders in 
the arts and fciences, except the art of war. But the faint light of learn¬ 
ing and knowlege remaining in the ifland, was almoft extinguished by 
the long continued and bloody wars, which during feveral dark cen¬ 
turies depopulated the country, and defolated the cities of Britain. 

The following particulars of the manners, manufactures, &c. of the 
inhabitants of the Britifh iflands beyond the limits of the Roman con¬ 
quests (to whom I have fcarcely had an opportunity of paying any at¬ 
tention hitherto), are chiefly collected from the antient biographers of 
the faints, almoft the only writers of the weftern world in the dark ages, 
and brought together as throwing fome glimmering of light upon the 
fmall portion of arts, manufactures, trade, and navigation, exifting in 
thefe remote regions about this time *. 

The Irifh ftill retained the cuflom, noted by Solinus, of adorning 
their fwords and daggers with the polifhed teeth of animals. [Adamnani 
Vita Columbce , MS. Bib. Reg. 8, n, ix. L. iii, c. 39.] The manufacture of 
fwords and other weapons was in very early times praCtifed in every 
part of the Britifh iflands. 

The luxury of riding in chariots was common in Britain and Ireland. 
[Patricii Synod, can. 9— Cogitofi Vita Brigitte, ap. MeJJingbam, cc. 6, 7, II. 
— Adamn. L. i, c. qq; L. ii, c. 43.] 

A common article of drefs was a cloak or plaid (peplum, pallium, 
fagum) adorned with a variety of colours, which was probably of home 
manufacture. [Adamn. L. iii, c. 1.] They had fine linen, which, with 
other articles of fumptuous drefs, may be prefumed to have been im¬ 
ported. The bodies of the dead, at leaft thofe of eminent rank, were 
wrapped in fine linen. [ Patricii Synod, can. 9— Cogitos. c. 11— Adamn, 
L. iii, c. 26.] Decency of drefs was recommended to all, but particu¬ 
larly to clergymen and their wives. [ Patricii Synod, can. 6.] 

In the churches and abbays there were bells, which the pious and in- 
duftrious abbats fometimes made with their own hands. [Vita Gildee 
quoted in UJJerii Br&k eccles. anttq. p. 905, id. 1639.— Adamn. L. i, c. h ; 
L. iii, c. 23.] 

Water mills were introduced in Britain by the Romans, as appears 
by the remains a Roman mill lately difcovered at Manchefter: [Whit¬ 
aker's Hid. of Mancbe/ler, p. 315] and as they are frequently mentioned 
during the Saxon period, we maybe aflured, that an engine fo very ufe- 
ful, and alfo of fuch fimple conftruCUon, was never allowed to go out 
of ufe. About this time they were alfo ufed in Ireland. [ Cogitos . 
c - * 3-1 

VefTels made of glafs for drinking out of were ufed even in the ex- 

• Patric flounfhed from A. D. 432, the year ed were written very foon after their own time, 
of his million, to 493 s Brigit, about coo: and and may be trailed to in every thing but the 
Columba, from 533 to 597. The lives here quot- miracle*. 3 
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tremity of Britain by thfi northern Pichts * j but whether they were 
manufi&ured by themfelves, or imported, we are apt told.« [Adamn. 
L. ii, c. 32.] We have reafon to believe that the art of manufacturing 
giafs was known to the fouthem Britons before the invafion of the Ro¬ 
mans. 

Ale was a common drink, and made at home. Wine was alio ufed 
upon fome occafions, and moft probably imported, [Cogitos, c. 4,— 
Adapuu l>- ii, c. i.] 

The natives of Ireland, and the north-weft coaft of Britain, and the 
adjacent iflamds, caught falmon, and other fifh with nets. [Martin. L. 
ii, cc. 17, 18; L. iii, a. 25.] So it appears that they had. no averfion to 
fifti, whatever their anceftors may have had. (See above, p. 200.) But 
they knew nothing of the vaft advantage to be derived from an exten- 
five fUhery, and only caught fifh for their own ufe. 

Though the leather boats.of the Britons chiefly attra&ed the attention 
of foreigners, as being unufual with them, we muft not fuppofe they 
had no others. They certainly learned to build veflels of wood while 
under the Roman dominion, if they had them not before. About this 
time, even in the remote Wefterniflands, they had long veflels built ot 
oak planks; and they all carried at Leaft one fail. Some of the veflels 
covered with leather, were fufficient to go long voyages j at leaft as far 
as from Ireland to Orkney, and even to advance as far into the North¬ 
ern ocean as a run of fourteen days with full fail before a fouth wind f. 
[Adamn L. i,e. Fj L. ii, cc. 42, 45.] 

I may here alfo obferve, that inftruraents and trinkets made of gold, 
fome of them of confiderable weight, were by no means uncommon in 
Ireland, as appears from the great numbers of them found in various 
parts of the country, though they probably belong to ages prior to any 
authentic hiftory J. As civilized nations do not carry the pretious metals 
to countries in an inferior ftate of civilization, it feems more probable 
that the gold was found in mines, of which there are ftill fome veftiges 
in Ireland, than that it was-imported, though wejhouJd even fuppofe 
with Tacitus (lee above, p. 189), that Ireland had a greater foreign 
trade than Britain. 

* It i* proper to obferve, that Curmn, who fociety) had adually faikd to Iceland, where they 
died in the year 669, and was the original writer fettled, it being molt probably impoflihle for them 
of the Life of Culumba, hat not a word of the to find their way back again; and their books in 
ftory containing the notice of the drinking glaft. the Inih language, bells, &c. were found there by 
It is not known in wliat year Adamnan wrote his the firft. colonifts from Norway. [Arti SchctU dt 
greatly-enlarged copy of Cumin’s Life of Colum- IJlandia , c. a.] 

ba. The manufaftme of giafs was introduced | See Archsologia Bntann. V. h, n’.jll V. iii, 
among the Englifh of Northumberland m the year p. $$$.~-l r allantty , t ColUSanta dt rdut Htitrnuu, 
674. «°. xiu, One gold hbula of ten ounces (repicfcnt- 

■f It appears, that fome wrong-headed monks, ed in plate vi, n°. 2) was fold to a goldfmith, who 
cither by urefs of weather, or by Jcfign, (for the informed Colonel Vallancty, that he had melted 
perfection of religion was fuppofed to confift in down feveral of that form, one of which weighed 
rendering themfelres ufelefs by withdrawing from fixteen ounces. 
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517—The Danes made their firft appearance under that name in hif- 
tory, wheq an army of them landed in Gaul, and ravaged the country 
between the Maefe and the Rhine. In their retreat they were attacked 
by the Franks, who recovered all the plunder from them. [Gregcr. 
Turan. L. iii, c. 3.] 

5 22 —The Oriental commerce of the Red fea appears to have made 
a regular progrefs down the weft coaft of it. The earlieft port I find 
mentioned is Heroopolis, at the very head of the weft branch, or on a 
canal drawn from the Nile to it *. Myos-hormos and Berenice, after¬ 
wards became the feats of the trade. And we find, from the works 
of Cofmas Indicopleuftes f, that it had now quite deferted the Roman 
dominions, probably in confequence of the calamities brought upon 
Egypt by Caracalla and Diocletian, and fettled at Aduli, a port of Ethi¬ 
opia, (or Abyfiinia) near the mouth of the Red fea, and far beyond the 
utmoft limits of the empire. That port was now frequented by the 
merchants of Alexandria, by Cofmas, and his neighbours (who refided 
in fome other part of Egypt), and by the merchants of Aela, an Arabian 
port belonging to the Roman at the head of the eaftern branch, where, 
in an earlier age, Solomon had his harbour of Eziongeber ; and from it 
fuch of the Egyptian Greeks, as defired to adventure upon the Ocean, 
embarked, apparently as charterers or freighters, onboard the vefiels of 
the port. The aromatics, incence, and fpiceries, the ivory, and the 
emeralds, of Ethiopia, were colle&ed in the port of Aduli, and (hipped 
by the merchants of the place onboard their own vefiels, which they 
fent to India, Perfia, South Arabia, and the Roman empire, the only 
parts of which, acceffible by their vefiels, were Egypt and the north 
part of Arabia. 

The great ifland of Siele-div (or Ceylon), again called Taprobane by 
the Greeks £, was now the chief feat of the commerce of the Indian 
ocean. Its ports were frequented by vefiels from India, Perfia, Ethio¬ 
pia, South Arabia, Tzinitza $ (or China), and other eaftern countries; 
and the merchants of Siele-div carried on a great adhve trade in their 

* The pofition of it cannot be pretifely afeer. —This defenption makes it clear, that the dolphin 
tamed. of the antieats is very different flora the modern 

f Indie oplculles fignifies navigator of India, dolphin. and it anfwers very well to the porpus. 
He was a merchant, and he founds Ins narrative, the form of which alfo cornei near to the untient 
he tells us, upon his own knowlege, a (Tided by in- rcprefi-nUtions ot the dulplun. But his compari. 
((tunes made in every place to which he traded, fon of turtle to mutton mull be allowed to be m- 
In his old age he became a monk, as did alfo an- accurate 5 and the (.onuoifeurs in latmg will think 
other Greek merchant of hts acquaintance. ' Egypt, meanly of his talle, in putting the dolphin (or por- 
‘ the fruitful parent of fuperltition, afforded the pus) on a level with the turtle. 

4 firft example of the monadic life,’ in the early J See above, p. 132, note for the revolutions of 
part of the fourth century. names of this ifla.id 

A palfage of Cofmas may through fome fight § Whether the Sinse, mentioned at the end of 
on the queftion refptfting the dolphin of the an- the Penplus of the Erythraean fea, (fee above, p. 
tients. He fays, 4 the nelh of the turtle is like 133), were the Chinch or not, there can be little 
4 mutton : that of the doplun is like pork, tender, doubt that the Tximua of Cofmas is the empire 
4 and nearly as agreeable to the talle at the turtle.’ of China. 
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own veflels to all thofe countries. They received from Tzinitza filk, 
now called by the new time of metaxa, aloes, cloves, the wood of doves, 
fandal wood, and other articles; from Maid ( Malabar ) thef imported 
pepper; from Galliena *, now a place of great trade, copper, wood of 
felame like ebony, and a variety of fluffs; and from Sindu, mu(k, cafto- 
reum, and fpikenard. All thefe articles, together with fome fpiceries f, 
and the hyacinths, for which the ifland was famous, were exported to 
every fhore of the Indian ocean, 

' The Perfian traders to Sielc-div appear to have been very numerous, 
fince there was a church ere&ed for them, the dergy of winch received 
ordination in Perfia. A principal part of their cargoes confifted of Per¬ 
fian horfes for the ufe of the king. 

The chief ports of the mainland of India at this time were Sindu $ 
on the River Sind or Indue, Orotha, Calliena, Sibor, Maid famous for 
pepper, as were alfo the five ports of Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Na- 
lopatana, and Pudapatana §. 

Tzinitza, which is exprefsly noted as the country producing the filk, 
is, according to Cofmas, as far beyond Siele-div, as Siele-div is from the 
head of the Perfian gulf; and it is bounded by the Ocean, there being 
no inhabited country beyond it. The fhort land carriage between 
Tzinitza and Perfia, (which, however, he elfewhere calls a journey of a 
hundred and fifty days) is aifigned as thd reafon of the great abundance 
of filk in the later. 

Cofmas alfo deferibes a trade conduced by caravans, font by Elef- 
baan ||, the king of the Axumites on the eaft coaft of Africa, who ex¬ 
changed iron, fait, and cattle, for pieces of gold, with an inland nation 
in the fame filent manner that the Carthaginians carried on a trade on 
the weft coaft of Africa, deferibed by Herodotus many centuries before 
Cofmas, and by Cadamofto and Dodlor Shaw, many centuries after 
himf. 

From the view of the Oriental trade given by Cofftias, we fee that 
the Roman province of Egypt had now the fmalleft concern in it, and 
that only by the medium of a foreign port; and the Perfians and Ethi¬ 
opians of this age appear to have been more largely engaged in it than 


• Calliena was one of the port* formerly (hut 

J iinft the Egyptian Greeks, in order to force 
the trade to go to Barygaza. See aboie, p. 

f Cofmas has not a word of cinnamon as the 
prodace of Siele-div, or indeed of any of the Ori¬ 
ental countries. He feems to confine the growth 
of it to Ethiopia, in a country near the ocean of 
Zingion, which is probably the name now called 
Zangue-bar. 

$ Ferhapa Patala, or the Barbaric emporium 
of the Periplu*. 


| The names of places found fomewhat more 
Indian-like in Cofmas than in the Pcnplus. The 
Greeks were very tardv in adopting tne genuine 
names of the foieign places they had occafion to 
mention. 

|| When Cofmas was at Aduli, Elefbaan, call¬ 
ed alfo Hellifthaeus and Caled, was preparing to 
make an expedition againft the Homentes of Ara¬ 
bia Felix, which is mentioned by fcveral other au¬ 
thors. 

5 See above, p. 55. 
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the Arabians, unlefs the later, in cenfequence of his having notranfac- 
tions wit&them, have been negleded in his nairative. 

From tne writings of Cofmas we may alfo learn the deplorable decay 
of fcience fince the age of Pliny. The chief intent of his work, which 
he calls Cbrijlian topography, was to confute the heretical opinion of the 
earth being a globe, together with the pagan aflertion that there was a 
temperate zone on the fouth fide of the torrid zone; and to inform his 
readers, that, according to the true orthodox fyftem of cofmography, it 
was a quandrangular plane, extending four hundred courfes, or days 
journeys, from eaft to weft, and exa&ly half as much from north to 
fouth *, inclofed by lofty walls, upon which the canopy or vault of the 
firmament refted; that a huge mountain on the north fide of the earth, 
by intercepting the light of the fun, produced the vicifiitudes of day 
and night; and that the plane of the earth had a declivity from north 
to fouth, by reafon of which the Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers 
running fouth, are rapid, whereas the Nile, having to run up bill, 

has neceflarily a very flow current. [ Cofmas, fopog. Cbrijl _ Procop. Per - 

Jic . L. i, c. 20.] 

523—The Venetians, who efcaped the deftroying fword of Attila in 
the year 452, appear to have now eftablilhed a regular internal govern¬ 
ment or police. Their boats were enlarged to veffels capable of vifitmg 
every part of the Adriatic gulf, and worthy of the attention of the fu- 
preme government, now in the hands of the Gothic king of Italy, whole 
minifter, Calfiodorus, addrefied a letter to the maritime tribunes of Ve¬ 
nice, requiring them to tranfport the public ftores of wine and oil from 
Iftria to Ravenna f. 

After difpatching his official bufinefs, Calfiodorus, very fortunately 
for the caul'e of genuine hiftory, runs out in a kind of poetical, but ap¬ 
parently a true, deicription of the celebrated city of Venice , (* Venetiae 
‘ praedicabiles’) which he compares to the Cyclades, as he does their 
houfes to the nefts of aquatic fowls, fet upon ground not provided by 
nature, but made by human induftry, and confolidated by means of 
flender fences made of twifted ofiers (inch as the Dutch call Jlaeck and 
rijt). The diftindlion of rich and poor was ftill unknown in Venice • 
all the houfes were alike: all the citizens lived on the fame filh diet. 
Their only emulation was in the manufafturc of fait, an article, which, 
as he obferves to the comfort of the Venetians, is more indifpenfibly 

* The antient Chinefe believed the earth to ance of which has remained entire in Venice. The 
be a perfeA fqnare. {Staunton's Emhejy , V. 11, requifmoii of Theodoric, by the letter of his mi- 
p 124 jeer ml «•/.] miter, (hows that he at lead thought otherwaj 

■J When individuals or communities become and reckoned them in the number of his fubje£h 
prnlperous, then vamt» requires to be flattered and it is not likely, that they ventured to difpute 
with the imaginary dignity of then anceitors. his claim to thur allegiance. It ia alfo certain, 
The Venetians have accordingly pretended, that that they afterwards acknowleged themfelvcs va r - 
thur flate is the only true and legitimate oftspnng fals of both the Eaftern and Weftem empires far 
of the Roman republic, the freedom a?d mdrprnd- fome ages. 
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neceflary than gold. •C^iodorus remarks their cuftom of tying their 
boats to their walls, as prople tye their horfes and cows in oth*r places; 
their navigation through their country, or city; their fafc and pleafant 
voyages upon the rivers of the adjacent continent, wherein their veflels 
appear to a fpe&ator, who does not fea the water, to be gliding through 
the meadows, and the mariner, exempted from all danger of fliipwreck, 
inftead of being carried by his veflel, drags it along with a rope, while 
he walks upon the dry land. [CaJJwdori Var. L. xii, epift. 24.] 

533—The profperity of Europe and Africa was interrupted by the 
weak ambition, or avarice, of Juftinian, who, being defirous to recover 
the Weftern empire from the barbarians , fent againft Africa a fleet con¬ 
fiding of five hundred tranfports, from thirty to five hundred tuns, 
which carried thirty-five thoufand men, five thoufimd horfes, warlike 
ftores, provifions, &c. and thefe were protected by ninety-two dromones, 
or warlike Ihips. This fleet, not half fo numerous as thofe which had 
been fitted out by the preceding emperors for the fame purpofe, com¬ 
pletely broke the power of the Vandals, and added the African provin¬ 
ces, Sardinia, and Corfica, to the eaftem Roman empire. But it was 
conducted by Belifarius : and fuch was the effect of the fuperior talents 
of one man. 

535—The fame victorious general was employed to wreft Sicily from 
the Goths . and their government being at this time in fome confufion, 
that fertile ifland fubmitted to Belifarius, almoft without oppofition. 
He next attacked Italy, and he even got pofleflion of Rome, (a°. 536), the 
inhabitants of which rejoiced in being again fubjeCt to a fovereign, who 
had the name of a Roman emperor. The great talents of Belifarius, who, 
though a native of Thrace, and living in a degenerate age, may juftly 
be called one of the beft, and the laft, of the Roman generals, were emi¬ 
nently difplayed in fuftaining a fiege of above a year by a very great, 
but ill-condu&ed, army of the Goths. 

537— Rome being in want of flour during the fiege, and the fmall 
ftreams, by which the mills were turned, being in the pofleflion of the 
Goths, the provident genius of Belifarius contrived to moor barges in 
the ftreamof the Tiber, and on them he conftruCted mills, which ground 
corn for the fupport of the people, as long as the fiege continued. 
[Procop. Gothic. L. i, c. 19.] 

538— Belifarius, having repelled the enemy from Rome, purfued his 
advantages, till he brought the kingdom of the Goths in Italy to the 
brink of ruin, and fent their king Vitiges a prifoner to Conftantinople. 

At the commencement of this war the Goths ceded the cities of Are- 
late (Arles), and Mafiilia (Marfeille) the antient colony of the Phocteans, 
with the adjacent territories, to the Franks, who were already matters of 
almoft all the reft of Gaul and a confiderable part of Germany, and now 
by the pofleflion of the fouth coaft of Gaul acquired the command of 
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thfe adjacent Tea. Upon this occafion the foreign of the Franks ac¬ 
cepted fflim Juftiniati A'’resignation of the rigW, - which he, as emperor 
of Rome, might elairrt to thofe territories, and to the allegiance of the 
fubjedte. The Roman, bt father Grecian, hiftorian adds, that the kings 
of the Franks 'Were permitted to coin money made of Gallic gold, and to 
mark it With their own portrait inftead of the emperor’s; a privilege 
denied even to the kings of Perfia, who could put their own heads only 
upon filver coins, as gold coins with any other head than the emperor’s 
would not be accepted even among the barbarous nations, that is to fay, 
nations not fubjed to the Roman, or Conftantinopolitan, empire* 
[Procop. Gothic. L. iii, c. 33.] 

539—.The folly of Juftinian, who now flattered himfelf, that he was 
matter of the Roman empire in its antient greateft extent, while he was 
in fad, in fpite of his long wall and other vain fortifications, a tributary 
to all the nations bordering on the Danube, to the Perfians, and to the 
Turks (who in his reign firft appear in European hiftory) accelerated 
the ruin of his own empire by calling off the Goths from the Danube 
to the defence of Italy, and plunged that country again into the mifery 
and oppreflion from which it had been refeued by the prudent and be¬ 
neficent government of Theodoric. 

54.6 —From the oppreflion and mifeondud of Juftmian’s officers and 
tax-gatherers Italy was delivered by the valour and virtue of Totila the 
king of the Goths, who puniihed the defedion of Rome by baniffiing 
the fenators, and giving the city to be plundered by his army; after 
which he abandoned the antient capital of the world, as unworthy of 
his attention. It was immediately taken pofleflion of by Belifarius. 
But that great general was drawn off by the imprudence, or the envy, of 
Juftinian (a 0 .548) •, and the fluduating dominion of Italy and the adjacent 
iflands was reftored to the Goths, and foon torn from them again (a°. 553) 
by the military condud of Narfes, who, though an eunuch, was more 
worthy than any other fubjed of Juftinian to be the fucceffor of Belifarius. 
The Gothic empire in Italy was now finally extinguished: and Narfes 
was appointed, with the title of exarch, to govern the miferable coun¬ 
try, depopulated and ravaged by a war of twenty years. The feat of 
government was hereupon fixed at Ravenna ; and Rome became the fe- 
cond city of Italy (a°. 554). 

* How the powerful fovereigns of Perfia, to fomely engraved; whereas the Perfian was only 
whom the emperors of Conflantinople were fre- of filver, and of inferior execution—Was there 
quently tributary, fhould be prohibited from coin- really a general confent of nations to prefer tlic 
mg whatever kind of money they might think pro* gold coins beating the heads of the Roman em» 
per, it is not very eafy to conceive. Yet there perors, and has it cfcaped the attention of the 
is a ftory told by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, of a con- learned ? —Or are we to underftand the emperor’s 
teft for the dignity of the Perfian and Roman em- permilfion to fignify a ftipulation, that the Frank- 
pires, in the prtfcncc of the king of Siele-div, be- ilh gold coins mould be received as current money 
mg decided by the fupcnority of the Roman coin, in the dominions of the emperor ! 
which was of gold, with the emperor’s head hand- 
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529—iThe incompsehjnfiWe raafs of the innumerable Roman laws 
was in fome degree metTwdized, and abridged in twelve book*, called 
the Code of Juftinian. The opinions and comments of the moft cele¬ 
brated lawyers,, contained in two thoufand tre$tifes, were comprcfled in¬ 
to fifty, which were called the Pandtfts (a 0 .533). Another cohesion was 
made of the Inflitutes of the Roman law. And thefe compilations, 
fandtioncd by the authority and the fignature of the emperor, were or¬ 
dained to be the ftandard for all legal proceedings in Succeeding ages. 
Though a correBed edition of the Code was published foon after by Juf¬ 
tinian, and many new and contradictory laws were added during his 
long reign, the collection of which was called the Novels (a®. 565), his iyf- 
tem of law has been in a great meafure adopted in the juri(prudence 
of feveral nations of Europe, and has confequently had great influence 
in the regulation of commercial contrails, and the decifion of commer¬ 
cial difputes, long after the total extinction of the empire for which they 
were enaCted. 

537-565—Juftinian delighted much in building ; and during his long 
reign innumerable forts were ereCted to proreCt, or confefs the weak- 
nefs of, the frontiers. The moft capital of all his edifices was the ca¬ 
thedral of Saint Sophia, which remains to this day, a fuperb monument 
of the beft tafte of an age, in which all the fine arts were rapidly de¬ 
clining. 

But the interefts of commerce were facrificed to his rage for conquefts 
and exhaufting wars. He ftationed an officer at the port of Conftantin- 
ople, who compelled the commanders of veflels to pay enormous duties, 
or to commute them by the carriage of cargoes for the emperor to Afri¬ 
ca or Italy, which exactions were found fo intolerable, that many veflels 
were actually burnt, or abandoned, by their owners : and thofe merch¬ 
ants, who did pay the duties, were obliged to advance the prices of their 
goods in a proportion, that was ruinous to themfelves and to jthe con- 
lumers. His money-changers, inftead of giving 210 foies for the golden 
ftater, gave only 180. And every branch of commerce, except the 
clothing trades, was fettered and opprefled by monopolies. [Procofi. 
Artecd. c. 25.] 

The legal rate of intereft was eftablilhed at fix per cent; but perfons 
of rank were not permitted to take more than four ; while eight was al¬ 
lowed for the convenience of merchants and manufacturers, and twelve 
upon the rifk of bottomry. [PandeB. L. xxii, tit. 1,2; Cod. L. iv, tit. 


32 . 33-1 

The merchants of Egypt were no longer capable of conducting the 
Oriental trade, as their predeceflors had done. Their voyages did not 
ofteii extend beypnd Aduli or the port of Aden in Arabia Felix. Many 
of them removed their refidence to Aduli, and confequently transferred 
their allegiance to the fovereign of Axuma (or AbyfEnia), and if fome 
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of them traded to Stele-div or any other part of India, theyl failed in 
veflels belonging to the port of Aduli> and thtos the commerce, which 
for feveral centuries rendered Egypt the repofitory of the wealthfcof 
the weftern world, was loft to that country and to the Roman empire. 
[Pbilo/lorgn Hift. ted. L. iii, c. 4— Co/m. lndicopl. — Procop. Pcrfic. L. i, 
cc. 19, 20.3 

Silk, which had never been .worn by any Roman man before the 
reign of the worthless and effeminate Elagabalus, had now come into 
general ufe among the rich; and, notwithftandmg the very high price of 
it, it was fought after with aftoniQiing eagemefs by the opulent and 
luxurious inhabitants of Conftantinople. Confequently it formed at all 
times a very confiderable part, at leaft in value, of the imports from the 
Eaft. 

The manufacture of filk goods from raw filk imported from the Eaft 
had long been carried on in the antient Phoenician cities of Tyre and 
Berytus, whence the weftern world ufed .to be fupplied. But the en¬ 
hanced prices the manufacturers were obliged to pay to the Perfians 
(the caufe of which will prefently be explained) made it impoflible for 
them to furnifh their goods at the former prices, efpecially in the Ro¬ 
man territories, where they were fubjedt to a duty of ten per cent. 
The emperor, however, ordered that filk fhould be fold at the rate of 
eight pieces of gold * for the pound (twelve ounces of our avoirdupois 
weight) on penalty of the forfeiture of the whole property of the of¬ 
fender. The dealers immediately gave up their bufinefs, and clandef- 
tinely difpofed of their flock on hand in the be ft way they could; where¬ 
upon Theodora, whom, from a common proftitute, Juftmian had made 
his concubine, his wife, and at laft his afiociated partner tn the imperial 
power, feized all the filks, and fined the proprietors .a hundred pieces 
of gold. By thefe tyrannical proceedings the fcarcity was immediately 
converted to abfolute want. 

Juftinian, defpairing, or carelefs, of the re-eftabhfhment of the com¬ 
merce of Egypt, fent Julian as his ambaflador to Elafbaan (or Heihf- 
thaeus) king of Axuma, requefting that, for the fake of their commu¬ 
nion in religion, he would aflift him in his war againft Perfia, and di- 
red his fubjeCts to purchafe filks f in India, in order to fell them to the 
Romans, whereby the Axumites would acquire great wealth, and the 
Romans would have the fatisfaChon of paying their gold into the hands 
of their friends mftead of enriching their Perfian enemies. Julian alfo 
proceeded on the fame errand to Efimiphseus, who was king of the Ho- 

* Alemanus, in hit notes on this paffige of called Median among the Greeks j and the fame 
Procopius, makes a pound of gold contain a hun- remark is made by Suulas, (vo. £«(«*) who adds, 
dred aurt 1 j and at that rate eight aurei amounted that the emperor \i lihul the Axumitef to impoit 
to about jf j j 41 o of our modern money. the filk in a raw ftate, whence it appears, 

f Procopius, or the emperor, remarks, that the that he was fenfible of the benefit of having the 
fluff now called Sent (filk) had formerly been manufacture in his on a dominions. 
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meritfes# Arabia Felix, now under vaflalage to the fovereign of Axu- 
ma*. Both kings proofed to comply with Juftinian’s requeft; but 
n^kher of them was able to perform what he promifed. 

Thave obferved, that about the commencement of the Chrifiian sera, 
if not earlier, the merchants of India had taken a {hare of the carrying 
trade to the weftward into their own hands f ; and they appear to have 
now made themfelves matters of the greateft part of it. In their out¬ 
ward voyages they generally called in at the ports of Perfia for the 
chance of a nearer market, and they fcarcely ever failed of having their 
whole cargoes -bought up by the Perfian merchants. By this pre¬ 
emption, and by having the command of the land carriage from the 
country of the Seres, which could not eafily be conduced by any other 
route than through their territories, there was almoft a monopoly, with 
refpetft to the weftern nations, of India commodities and manufactures, 
but more efpecially of filk, thrown into the hands of the Perfian merch¬ 
ants, who fupplied the remoter nations at their own prices. Such being 
the ftate of the trade, the Axumites, who found themlelves generally 
dilappointed in obtaining filks, foon defifted from a truitlefs competi¬ 
tion ; and the luxurious Romans of Conttantmople were obliged to live 
without filk, or to comply with the exorbitant demands of their Perfian 
enemies. 

From this diftrefs, which, though it would have provoked the laughter 
and the contempt of their anceftors, was felt and lamented as a real mis¬ 
fortune by the fenators of the Roman empire, they were relieved in a 
very extraordinary and unexpected manner. Two Perfian monks, in- 
fpired by religious zeal or curiofity, had traveled to Serinda X. the 
country of the Seres, and lived m it long enough to iriake themfelves 
matters of the whole procefs of the filk manufacture. On their return 
to the weftward, inftead of communicating the knowlege to their own 
countrymen, they proceeded to Conftantinople, induced perhaps by the 
famenefs of their religion, and imparted to the emperor the fecret, hi¬ 
therto fo well preferved by the Seres, that filk was produced, by a fpecics 
of worms, the eggs of which might be tranfporred with fafety, and pro¬ 
pagated in his dominions. By the promife of a great reward they were 
engaged to return to Serinda, whence they actually brought off a quan¬ 
tity of the filk-worms’ eggs concealed in a hollow cane, and conveyed 
them fafely to Conftantinople (a°. 552). The pretiouseggs were hatched 
in the proper feafon by the warmth of a dunghill, and the worms pro¬ 
duced from them were fed with the leaves of the mulberry tree, fpun 

* Nonnofui was alfo fuit on a iimilar err^id to t A name apparently compounded of Sent and 
the Axumites, Homerites, and Saracens. His Indt, the later of which was given by the Greeks 
own account of his embaify is abridged by Pho- and Romans to remote nations with as little pre> 
tins m his BMotbtca, f. 6, ed. 161s. cifion as Indian is given by modern Europeans. 

f Sec above, p. 194. 
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their filk, and propagated their race under the direction of t^ monks, 
who alfo taught the Romans the whole myftery of the manufacture. 
[ Procop . Gothic. L. iv, e. 17.— Theophan. Byzant. ap. Pbotium — Tbeopby- 
latt. L. viii, et ap. Pbotium. — Zonaras, V. iii, />. 50, ed. 1557.] The im¬ 
portant infeds, fo happily produced, were the progenitors of all the filk- 
worms in Europe * and the weftern parts of Alia ; and a caneful of the 
eggs of an Oriental infed became the means of eftablifhing a manufac¬ 
ture, which luxury and fafhion rendered important, and of laving many 
millions of money to Europe f. 

The infant manufacture was conducted under the aufpices of the em¬ 
peror -and the management of his treafurer. The filk-weavers, appar¬ 
ently thole of Tyre and Berytus as well as thofe intruded by the monks* 
were compelled to work for the imperial manufacture, which, for at leaft 
fome years, mult have depended on fupplies of raw filk from the Ealt. 
When Procopius wrote his Anecdotes, the imperial treafurer fold filks 
at prices prodigioufly beyond thofe which had formerly been prohibited 
as exorbitant, thofe of common colours being charged at fix pieces of 
gold for the ounce, and thofe which were tinged with the royal colour, 
at twenty-four and upwards. 

The imperial monopoly of the filk trade was feverely felt by the in¬ 
habitants of the antient cities of Tyre and Berytus, who had long de¬ 
pended almoft entirely upon their manufactures ; and many of them 
emigrated to the Perfian dominions, where the acceflion of fuch valu¬ 
able fubjeCts probably compenfated the diminution in the fales of filk 
to the Roman empire. [ Procop . Anecd. c. 25.] 

The weftern parts of Europe were now very little known in the eaft- 
ern Roman empire, as appears from feveral pafiages in the works of Pro¬ 
copius, who was a man of bufinefs as well as literature, being fecretary 
to Belifatius the commander in chief of the imperial army. He de- 

* Dc Witt fays, that the Italians got fome feed lion of knowlege by printing, (whether hy Angle 
of filk-woimt from China and Perfia, by meant of moveable types, or by whole pages cut upon 
their trade tft the Levant. £Ltiertjl of Holland, block*, as praftifed in China) might have fooner 
part 1, e. ii.] But aa we can trace the migration* foftened the ferocity of the invader*, and have 
of the filk-worm from Conftantinople to Greece, averted the dark cloud of barbarifm which was 
Sicily, and Italy, I apprehend that great author now gathering over Europe, and which debafed 
baa made a miitake in a matter which the nature the human faculties during many dark centuries 
of hi* work did not require a ftnft inveftigation of. of papal dominion over the reafon and property 

f Suppofinjj it true, a* f* alleged, that the Chin- of mankind. Antient hiftory would have come 
eCe poffcffed in very remote ages the knowlege of down to us more full and correfr than ,we now 
the compafa and the art of printing, the monks have it. We might have poffefTed the entire 
would have conferred a more important favour works of Polybius, Tacitus, and Ammianus Mar- 
upon the weftern world, if they bad brought thofe cellinus; and, to come nearer borne, we might 
moft valuable improvement) with them. The im- have had defcription* of antient Britain, with ac* 
provement and extenfrgn of navigation by the counts of Bntira commerce, by Pvtheas and Hi- 
comjtafa might have opened new fields for com- milco. I fay nothing of the loft decads of Livy, 
mereial enterprife, and hive furmfhed fafe re- though it is cuftomary to deplore the want of 
treat* from the exterminating fwords of Scythian them as the only valuable dtptrdita of antiquity, 
and Arabian invader*. And the univerfal diffa- 

Vol. I. G g 
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liven a find of a fairy tale of an ifland called Brittia, lying beyond 
Gaul and between Britain and ThuW *, inhabited by the Angles (or 
Angili), Frifons, and Britons; divided in two parts by a wall built in 
antient times, which was the boundary between a fertile and populous 
country on the eaft fide and the receptacle of ferpents and other 
poifonous animals on the weft fide. He had alfo heard, that Brittia was 
the land of departed fpirits; and he gives a ftrange account of the man¬ 
ner of ferrying them over to their ifland f. 

The reign of Juftinian may be clofed by obferving, that during the 
period of it the number of mankind was greatly diminished, and their 
naileries greatly increafed, by earthquakes, plagues, religious perfecu- 
tions, and the accumulated calamities of perpetual wars with their con¬ 
comitant evils, negletft of agriculture and famine 

547—.The north part of the antient Roman dominions in Britain, 
after lying almoft uncultivated for fome time as an untenable frontier, 
had ever finee the abdication of the Romans been thinly fettled by the 
Fichts along with the remain* of the moft antient inhabitants. It was 
now invaded and occupied by the Angles, or Englftb, a branch of that 
great divilion of the Germans called the Suevians, whofe military val¬ 
our, as the Uftpetes and Tencbtheri told Julius Cwfar, not even the 
immortal gods could refill. Ida, their chief, fixed his refidence-in the 
caftle of Bebbanburgh $, and laid the foundation of the great and flour- 
ilhing kingdom of Northumberland, \C«J. Bell. Gall L. iv, f. 7.— Tac. 
Germ. c. 40— Gildas, cc.l $, iq — Bed# Hift. eccl. L.i,c. 15 .—CbrotK &M».] 
wliich his fucceflors extended fouthward to the Humber, the Don, and 
the Merfee, and northward to the Forth and the Dune, thus compre¬ 
hending the two Roman provinces of Maxima, and Valentia, except the 
final! Britilh kingdom of Strathckiyd, which, though Northumberland 
was generally the moft powerful kingdom in Britain, refilled alt its at¬ 
tacks, and even furvived it as a kingdom. Succeeding colonies of the 
Angles extended thcmfelves fouthward, till they interfered with the 
eonquefts of the Saxons, and occupied almoft all the country from the 
Thames to the Forth, except the fmall kingdom of the Eaft Saxons. 

* The Tbuli of Procopius u unqneftionaWy den hu inferted the beginning of the florjr as Inf- 
Scandinavia, which, he fays, is an iflsnd ten times tory, and the ghofts and their fcrry-boats, with 
as Urge as Britain, and lying northward from the fome other ftrange (tones, as fables, in h» Britan. 
country of the Danes having the fun above tlw nm.pp. 94, 849, ed. 1607.] 
hoiiaon forty days m furemer, and pofftffed by the f The erect* of the long reign of JuJbnian, 

Rcrit-Cnm, Gauti, and other nations. [Gotkit. I* which I hare thought it ncceflary to notice as me- 
u, c. ijO diately or immediately a&ftiiyg,the little commerce 

f Notwitbftanding the name of Brittia, the ac now etiding m the wedem, world, which hare no 
noune ofcthi* ftrange country feetns more apple- particular reference*, are chiefly taken front the 
able to Denmark, or the adjacent iftands, than to works of Piocoprus, a contemporary writer. 
Britain. The Eaft Angles and Merkiao Angles, $ Now called Bamburgh, and well known to 
had not armed to Britain in, the age of Proco- the coaftsng manner, and’for the hofpitable rccep- 
pius, and the set i«l of the firft Angle* in fo re- tien afforded- to dm fhipwrecked hy epkoopd mu- 
mote a country as Northumberland, and fo late as mftceaco. 

547, was moft probably unknown to him. Gam. 3^ 
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564—When Gildas who is, next to Panic, the moil antieht Britifh 
writer extant, wrote hts lamentable hiftory of the ruin, or excifion 
(‘ excidium*) of Britain, Conftantine, Aurelius, Vortipor, Cuneglas, and 
Maglocun, were kings of fome tribes or communities of the Bntons. It 
leems probable from their names, that the two fir ft were of Roman 
origin, and perhaps Conftantine was of the family of that Conftantine, 
who was ele&ed emperor by the army in Britain in the beginning of 
the fifth century* [Gild* Epi/iola.] 

Gildas lays, [Htjl. c. ijrhat there were twenty-eight cities in Britain, 
bcfides fome cattles ftrongly fortified. An authentic lift of the principal 
cities or towns of Britain in the fixth century would be curious, and 
would throw much important light on the ftate of the country. But 
Gildas, who delights in declamation, is very {paring of fads, and total¬ 
ly negledtful of geography. Nennius, the next oldeft Britifh author, or 
more probably his continuator, in a work which ufed to pafs under the 
name of Gildas, has given a bare lift of cities, which, being much cor¬ 
rupted by tranfcribers, affords very little information. However, as 
there is no other, after the Romans, equally antient, I fhall here gire 
it, as extra&ed from two very old manufcripts by Archbifhop Ufher, 
with the modern names agreeable to the fame learned writer: and I 
fhall fet oppofite to it the Britifh names handed down to us by Henry 
of Huntingdon, together with his modem names, as being the oldeft and 
fulleft lift after that of Nennius. 


Cities from Nennius, by Ufher. 
Cair-Guntuig, Wimvik in Lanca- 
fhire. 


Cair-Municip, 

Cair-Lualid, or 
Ligualid, 
Cair-Meguaid, 
or Meiguod, 
Cair-Colon, 
Gair-Ebraue, 
Cair-Cuttemc, 

Cair-Caratauc. 


Verulam at St. Al¬ 
bans. 

CarliU. 

Meivod in Mont¬ 
gomery. 
Colcbejler. 

York. 

Cair-Seiont near 
Carnarvon *. 


Cities from Henry of Huntingdon* 


Kair-Mercipit. 

Kair-Lion, Carlile. 

Kair-Meguaid. 

Kair-Collon, Colcbejler » 

Kair-Ebranc, York. 

Kair-Cucerat. 


The Britifh monk* in the dark ages having 
Jifctrtered, that Conftantine, the Aril Chriftian cm- 
pwptV was of Britifh birth and parentage, and 
prefunding that Others were as ignortint as them, 
felvet, they refolved alfo to provide ■ burying place 
for hut), or hi* father ConiUntnis, near Carnarvon, 
where in the year 1283 they even found his body. 


[Ufleru Brit, teclef. amtiq. p. 60.] But, as tliefe 
are very grofh fi&ioat, it is at lead at probable, 
that Coolant on in Cornwall near Falmouth, which 
in the time of Gildas was fubjcA to Conftantine, 
a Britifh petty king (not a Roman emperor) » 
the place here catted Ca»r-Cufteiot. 

Gg a 
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Cities from Nennius, by Ufher. Cities from Henry of Huntingdon. 
Cair-Grant, Grantebefter near Kair-Grant, Cambridge • 
Cambridge. 

Cair-Mauchguid. Kair-Meguaid. 

Cair-Lundein, London, Kair-Lundene, Lundon. 

Cair-Guorthigirn. Kair-Guortigern. 

Cair-Ceint, Canterbury, Kair-Chent, Canterbury . 

Cair-Guorangon, Worcejler, Kair-Gorangon, Worcefler. 

Cair-Peris, Portcbejier. Kair-Peris, Portcbejlcr. 

Cair-Daun, Doncafier. 

Cair-Legion, Cbefter. 

Cair-Guorichon, Warwick. - Kair-Guorcon. 

Cair-Segeint, Gair-Sciont, Kair-Segent, Silcbejier. 

Cair-Legion- 

guar-Uifc, Cmrleion on UJk. Kair-Legion, Cairleion on UJk. 

Cair-Guent, Wintcbejler ; or 

Qair-Went in 
Monmouth- 
fhire. 

Cair-Brithon, [ Dunbarton .] 

Cair-Lirion, Leicejler . Kair-Lirion, Leicefter . 

Cair-Draiton *, Draiton in Shrop- Kair-Draiton. 

fhire. 

Cair-Penfavelcoit^ev^a/ey. 

Cair-Urnach, Wroxeter. Kair-Urnac. 

Cair-Celemion, Camalei in Somer- 

fet. 

Cair-Luit-coyt, Lincoln. Kair-Loitchoit, . Lincoln. 

Some places mentioned by Nennius are omitted by Henry, who has 
the following, not found in the earlier lift. 

Kair-Glou, Gloucejler. Kair-Dauri,* Dorcbefter. 

Kair-Cei, Cicejler. Kair-Dorm, ruins on the Nen. 

Kair-Briftou, Brijlol. Kair-Merdin, Carmarthen. 

Kair-Ceri, Circncefter. Kair-Licelid. 

And Alfred of Beverly, whofe lift contains only twenty names, has 
Caer-Badun, Bath ; and Caer-Palodour, Sbaftjbury f. 

Thefe lifts being evidently corrupt and imperfed, and moreover of 
an uncertain age, it would be idle to draw any conclufions from them 
refpedting the antient ftate of the towns JuppoJed to be mentioned in 
them. Indeed, I fear, fome readers will think the page occupied by 
them ill beftowed: but I did not think myfelf at liberty to fupprefe 

* Thu haa-much the appearance of an Enefc'fh name. 

f Some of the modern Hamer given by Alfred and Henry are evidently erroneous, e. g. Silchefter. 
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what has been repeated!? adduced as a complete view of the ftate of 
the country in the fixth century. 

The eftablifhment of the Turkifh power in Afia about the middle of 
the fixth century, together with the fubfequent wars, had interrupted 
the communication by caravans between China (or Serica) and Perfia. 
On the return of peace the Sogdians, who had the greateft intereft in 
the revival Of the trade, perfuaded the Turkifh fovereign, to whom they 
were now fubjeCt, to fend an embafly to Chofroes, or Nufhirvan, king of 
Perfia : and Mariiak, a Sogdian prince who was appointed ambafiador, 
was inftruCted to requeft permiflion for the Sogdians to fupply the Per- 
fiah empire with filk. But Chofroes, who found the conveyance by fea 
to the Perfian gulf more advantageous to his fubje&s, bought up the 
whole of a parcel of filk the 1 ambafiador had carried with him, and 
then, to fhow how little he valued it, immediately fet fire to it. After 
this the Perfian and Chinefe empires confederated -againft the Turks, 
who thereupon made an alliance with Tuftin the emperor of Conftan- 
tinople (a°. 569). Maniak, who was alio employed as ambafiador to ne¬ 
gotiate the alliance, and his afiociates, were aftonifhed and difappointed 
upon feeing filk-worms and manufactures of filk at Confiantinople: and 
they acknowleged, perhaps with overftrained compliment, that the Ro¬ 
mans were fully equal to the Chinefe in the management of the worms, 
and the manufacture of their filk. This firft intercourfe of the Turks 
with Europe, however, produced a revival of the inland trade, which, 
by a route to the northward of the Cafpian fea, extended from China 
to Confiantinople, and furniihed the later with great quantities of Chin¬ 
efe merchandize, being, I prefume, chiefly conducted by the Sogdi¬ 
ans. [ Menander , Excerp. legat. p. 107— Tbeopbanes, p. 204.] 

584—The laft kingdom eftabliihed by the Angles in Britain was call¬ 
ed Myrcna-ric (latinized Mercia*); and it comprehended all the middle 
part of modem England, extending from the Humber as far fouth in 
feme parts as the Thames. 

590—The ancient city of Maffilia (or Marfeille) ftill preferved a por¬ 
tion of its original induftry and commercial fpirit, as appears from 
Sulpicius Severus, [Dial, i] from Agathias, [Hijl. L. xiii] and from fe- 
veral paflages of Gregory of Tours, writers of this, and the preceding, 
age, who fhow, that there was a confiderable commercial intercourfe 
between the eaftern countries and this city, which probably fupplied the 
nations of the north-wefi parts of Europe with the few Oriental luxuries, 
which they were able to purchafe. 

604—The church of St. Paul ia London was built by Ethelbert, 

* We are generally told, that Mercia figm'fie* agree* very clofely with Coitani, the latinised name 
the martb or frontier, a fignificatton peculiarly im- of the old fintiih inhabitants, fignifjing woodUmlf 
proper for a central country. Myrcna-ric in the men or foreftert. 

Anglo-Saxon figmfiea the e woodland kingdom, which 
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king of Kent and monarch of all the country on^the Couth fide of the 
Humber. [Bed. Hijl. ecclef. L. ii, c. 3.3 Sabereth, nephew of Ethel- 
bert, and the immediate king of the' Eaft-Saxons, whofe capftqJLondon 
was, is faid to have alfo founded a church at Thomey on the weft fide 
of London in honour of St. Peter, which, from its fituatfon, afterwards 
obtained the name of Weftminfter, a name fince extended to a targe 
city, which has arifen between the church of St. Peter and London. 
[Ailred, col. 38 $.-~Gtrvaf. Cant. col. 1633.] 

■ 628—^.Hitherto all the churches, and moft probably all the houfes 
alfo; iri England were built of wood, or of wa tries. A church of ftone, 
apparently the fecond in Britain, (fee above, p. 214) was founded at 
YOrk by Edwin, king of Northumberland, and the moft powerful of 
all the Ehglifh kings at this time, who did not live to finiih it. About 
the fame time a’ church of ftone was alfo built at Lincoln: and in the 
following age Bifhop Wilfrid reftored or completed that which Edwin 
had begun at York, covering the roof with lead, and filling the win¬ 
dows with glafs *, ‘ which, while it excluded the birds and the rain, 
4 admitted light into the church.’ Wilfrid built another church of po- 
lifhed ftone at Rippen, which was furnifhed with columns and porticoes, 
and adorned with gold, filver, and purple. Among the donations to 
the church of Rippon by this magnificent prelate, there was one, which 
was thought a wonderful work ; the four gofpels written in letters of 
gold upon purple vellum, with a cafe of pure gold fet with gems for 
preferring the pretious volume. Unfortunately we are not told, whe¬ 
ther this fuperb book and cafe were executed in England, or imported; 
though the words * he gave orders to write’ and the like, may feem 
rather to infer, that the work was performed at home. The fame great 
bilhop built a third church at Hexham in the fame manner, which was 
fo long and fo lofty, that his biographer thought, that no building on 
this fide of the Alps could be compared to it. [Eddi Vita Wilfrtdt, cc. 16, 
17, 22.— Bedce Hfl. ecclef. L. ii, cc. 14, 16.3 
674—The tafte for ecclefiaftical magnificence being now introduced 
in the Northumbrian kingdom, Benedarft Bifcop built an abbay at the 
mouth of the River Were with ftone in the Roman manner. For this 
work he brought mafona from the continent, and aHb glafs-tnakers, 
.who taught the Englifh the art of making window-glafe, and lamps, 
veflelsfor drinking,* &c. of glafs: and thus was the elegant and- ufeful 
art of making glafs, an art fo eflential to our comfortable lodging m 
thefe cold northern climates, introduced in England f. Benedi& made 

* The gtaf* for the church of Yotk'muft have poftng it to remain among their pofleritv, it doe* 
been imported, as appears from the fubfequent pa* not follow, that they would impart the knowlege 
ragrapb. N. B. Eodiot, the biographer of Wd- of it to theit Englifh enemies. According to 
{nil lived before Bc.de. Ada®nan the uGa of glafa was known ta the re* 

f Strabo feems to fay, that the antient Brftoaa motehlonhemPiclugbefore this, time 1 , (See above 
undo flood the manufacture of glafs. But, fup. pp. 133, 423 .) 
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many joumies to Rome, whence he imported a prodigious number of 
ftatues, reliques, books, and pictures of feripture hiftory, wherewith lie 
adomed^and almoft filled, his church. [Bed# Htft> abbat Wercmutb.] 

710—-From Northumberland the tafte for fine churches fpread into 
the neighbouring kingdom of the Pichts, where a church of ftone in 
the Roman Rile was built by workmen fent from Weremouth at the 
requeft of King Nechton the fon of Dereli. [Beda IhJL ecclej. L. v, 
e. aa.J * 

About 630—King Edwin, who began the building of the church at 
York, feems to have been alfo the founder of the cattle of Edwynefburg * 
{Edtnburgh\ fituated on a precipitous rock m the north part of his do* 
minions. We have not the fmalleft information of the nature of the 
archite&ure of this cattle, which communicated its name to the town* 
built upon the Hoping ridge of the hill adjacent to the eatt fide of, it, 
which in after ages became the capital city of Scotland. 

A filver penny, coined at Eoferwic (Tori), and marked with the name 
of Edwin, is believed to be the earlieft extant fpecimen of coinage in this 
ifiand after the abdication of the Romans, unlefs that of Ethelbert king 
of Kent belong to the firtt king of that name, who died in the year pre¬ 
ceding the acceffion of Edwin f. 

I have here throw® together fome notices of the progrefs of eccle- 
fiattical and military architecture, and of fome of the other arts in 
Britain, which as yet furnHhes but fcanty materials for commercial 
hiftory. Our attention is now recalled to the Eatt. 

616—-Alexandria, though greatly reduced m the general decay of the 
Eaftem empire, and by die removal of moil of the Oriental trade to 
Perfia, was ftitt the commercial capital of the Mediterranean. That city, 
with the fertile country of Egypt, was now wrefted from the fuccefiom 
of Auguftus and Conftantine by Chofroes, the victorious king of Perfia. 
Cmftaminopie, deprived of the ufual fupply of eight millions of modis 
of corn X* ^ annual importation from Egypt, was ready to perifh for 
w am of food ; and rtoe miferahle emperor was reduced to the neceflity 
of figning a treaty (a®. 621), binding hitrvfelf to pay annually to the Per- 
fian monarch a tribute of too© talents of gold, *000 talents of filver, 
ioqo robes of iilk, rooo horfes, and, mod ignominious of aH, 1000 
virgins. Perhaps (for the writers, of the age have left us to conje&ure) 
k was impoffibie for sa exhausted empire: to pay the tribute. Whatever 

* So the name is fpclled ip « charter of“Kihg foundation of a fodUrti faBle. fSee Geographical 
DuvUH, Ac mod antic** writing inoAiuh ibjtmhf* of Sioitifi, hijlktjs-E&rimrgh, fuel- 

mentioned i and! the name of £dV» » alfo-prt- 

Arced, aa it ii Jpelled- by Simeon of Durham and. \ Ethelbert*» coin, being,. I apprehend, of un- 
ia the Chronicle of Lanercoft,. which etpicWf tenthrtgr, will be-mentioned in emote under the 
cafiarhnrt Ac tushfe* of the caAhv andaVfagirw. jm> Hi66. 

the ftory of hi* Aren daughim hating preferred is- 1 The Roman modiui being, a fmail matter more 
it f wfiidSr flofyj ' Together with ftir otforairfle of the Englift peek, rtfciupply ftoA Etfjpt wac. 
Maydyn cattle, hat furulhcd Heftor Boyfe the above taro millions of builicii. 
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was the caufe, a moil marvelous change took place, and' the uufteady 
and pufillanimous emperor Heraclius became all at once a vigorous and 
intrepid hero. As the lands were defolated, and commerrawiincd, it 
was as impoffible to raife funds for carrying on a war as for purchafing 
a peace. But Heraclius flill poffeGed a fleet of gal lies, to which the 
unemployed* merchant fhtps were added; and in his abfolute want he 
prefuraed to feize the hoarded wealth of the churches, promifing, however, 
to return it with large intereft (a". 62 2). By a wonderful feries ofviftories 
the circumftances of the two empires were completely reverfed : the Ro¬ 
man arms were carried into Perfia; the haughty'Chofroes actually be¬ 
took himfelf to flight and concealment, and was foon after depofed. 
Heraclius recovered Egypt and the other provinces wrefted from his 
empire by the Perfians (a°.da8); and he had the wifdom not to demand 
any.accdUon of territory from them, which would at once have weak¬ 
ened himielf and fown the feeds of future wars. But the arts, feience, 
and commerce, never recovered. The fplcndid vidories of Heraclius 
were the laft bright gleam of the military glory of the Roman, or Gre¬ 
cian, empire, againft which there was now fpringing up in the deferts 
of Arabia a new, and ftiil more formidable, enemy, deftined with rapid 
ftrides to fpread over the eaftern, and a great part of the wtllem, world, 
and to eftablifh a new empire, and a new religion, upon the ruins of 
thofe of Conftantinople. 

. It has already been obferved, that, a great portion of the Oriental 
commerce, which formerly enriched the Roman fubjeds in Egypt, had 
palled into the hands of the Perfians, who appear to have eclipfed the 
Arabians in the extent and adivity of their commerce: But when the 
later in the rapid career of their conquers reached the Euphrates, they 
immediately perceived the advantages to be derived from an emporium 
fituated upon a river, which opened on the one hand a fhorter route to 
India than they had-hitherto had, and on the other an exteniive inland 
navigation through a wealthy countnr; and Baflbra which they built on 
the weft bank of the river (a 0 .636), toon became a great commercial city, 
and entirely cut off the independent part of Perfia from the Oriental 
trade. The Arabian merchants of Baffora, extended their difcoveries to 
the eaftward far beyond the tra&s of all preceding navigators, and im¬ 
ported dire&ly from the places of their, growth many Indian articles, 
hitherto procured at fecond hand in Ceylon, which they fumifhed on 
their own terms to the nations of the Weft. 

64.0—The vi&orious Arabs had now deprived Heraclius, who after 
his Periian triumph had relapfed into his former lethargy, of the wealthy, 
and, in feme degree commercial, province of Syria. TJhe little com-, 
merce, now remaining to the Roman empire, alto fell into their hands 
with the city of Alexandria and the province of Egypt; and the road 
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from Egypt to Medina was covered by a long train of camels loaded 
with the corn, which ufed to feed Conftantinople *. 

645—The antient canal between the Nile and the Red fea is faid to 
have been cleared out, and again rendered navigable, by Amrou, the 
Arabian conqueror and governor of Egypt, in order to fumifh a Ihorter 
and cheaper conveyance for the corn and other bulky produce of that 
country f. 

The Arabian, or Saracen, armies, enflamed by fanaticifm, ambition, 
and avarice, proceeded with a rapid and irrefiftible torrent of vi&ories, 
unexampled in the hiftory of mankind, till they became matters of the 
fineft provinces of the world, extending eaftward to the confines of 
China, and weftward to the Atlantic ocean. Their vidories enlarged 
their commerce, as well as their empire; and almoft the whole trade of 
the world fell into their hands. 

660—The lofs of Jerufalem having rendered its holy places more 
pretious than ever in the eyes of the Chnftians, pilgrimages to it were 
now become very frequent: and in thefe commerce was united with 
devotion, which was probably the reafon that they were tolerated, and 
even encouraged, by the Saracens, who allowed a fair to be annually held 
on the 15 th of September, as Adamnan, abbat of Hyona, on the au¬ 
thority of St. Arculf, relates in his book on the holy places, honourably 
mentioned by Bede. It is probable, that the trade, thus carried on at 
Jerufalem, was in a great meafure for goods brought from the Eaft by 
the conveyance of Balfora, the River Euphrates, and the caravans. 
\Beda Ht/l. ecclef. L. v, cc. 16 et feqq.—De Guignes, Mem. de litterature, V. 
xxxvii, p. 475.] 

668—The Saracens, whofe fleets now rode triumphant in the Medi¬ 
terranean, had already taken poflefiion of Cyprus, Rhodes, and many 
others of the Grecian iflands. The imperial city of Conftantinople was 
now for the firft time befieged by the followers of Mohamed, who came 
againft it with a great fleet and army. During feven years they annual¬ 
ly renewed their attacks, which were finally baffled (a°. 674). After lofing 
thirty thoufand men, and mod of their fhips, the Saracens gave up all 
hopes of taking the city; and the calif even i'ubmitted to the humiliating 
terms of paying an annual tribute of 3,000 pieces of gold, 50 horfes, 
and 50 flaves, to the Roman emperor during a truce of thirty years. 

The repulfe at Conftantinople threw a temporary cloud over the mi¬ 
litary glory of the Saracens, and (hed a fame ray of light upon the ex¬ 
piring reputation of the Greeks, or Romans. But the whole praife was 

* Literally covered, if the foremoft of the train Butier. [See Ocklry’s JMorv of tlr Saracens, p. 
readied Medina before the laft of them got out of 362.— Phillips't Hijtory of inland navigation, p. 5. 
Egy pt, a* OcUey (ays. — Broovne's Travels in Ajuca, p 94, who copies 

f This celebrated canal was again flopped up from Cardcnm'i Hift. de VAfrtque, &c. compiled 
at the end next the Red fea in the year 775. In from Arabic manuferiptt in the royal hbraiy of 
1707 the end next the Nile wa« difeovertd by Mr. France. 
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due to the ingenuity of an individual. Conftantinople and the remainder 
of the empire owed their prefervation to a new and wonderful inven¬ 
tion of Callinicus, a Syrian or Egyptian Greek, whole fcience cakfhis 
occafion, like that of Archimedes in the liege of Syracufe, was’ inflnite- 
ly more valuable than the ftrength and courage of the greateft armies. 
This invention was the famous Greek fire, a fubftance or preparation, 
which communicated unextingmftiable fire to every thing it came in 
contact with, and which could be launched from the military engines, 
Ihot through a tube, and conveyed in every dire&ion, even water itfelf 
being no impediment, but rather giving additional vigour to its opera¬ 
tion. The fccret of preparing this aftonifhing engine of deftrutftion, or 
defence, was preferved with the ftri&eft vigilance by the Roman (or 
Grecian) government above four hundred years, after which the Sara¬ 
cens got pofleffion of the art. It continued to be ufed ki war, till it 
was fuperfeded by the invention of gun-powder, and then even the 
knowlege of it was loft. 

690—Benedict Bifcop, who made fo many joumies to Rome, and im¬ 
ported fo much church furniture to Northumberland, as already relat¬ 
ed. fold a book upon cofmography to Aldfrid, his fovereign, for eight 
hides of land. At that rate fcarcely any but a king could afford to have 
a book ; and even in the very bighett ranks there were then but few 
in Britain, who could read. Indeed, as books were almoft inacceffible, 
reading could be of little ufe. 

694—The kingdom of Kent is faid to have paid a fine of thirty thou - 
[and pounds of Jibvtr to Ine, king of the Weft-Saxons, for the flaughter 
of his brother. [Cbr. Sax. ad an.] Notwithftanding the refpetftable au¬ 
thority of the Saxon chronicle, it is difficult to conceive how fo fmall a 
country (for the kingdom of Kent contained only the prefent Ihjre of 
that name) could in thofe days raife a fum, equal, as appears by the 
laws of the fame King Ine, to the value of 1,440,000 Iheep with as 
many young lambs, reckoning 48 (hillings in the money pound, and 
one (hilling as the price of a (heep with her lamb, as rated in King 
Ine’s laws *. 

The feventieth law of In£ fixes the quantity of the various articles to 
be paid annually by the pofleflor of a form of ten hides of land, or as 
much as required ten ploughs: but we are not informed, whether it was 
a regulation for the forms of the king’s, own property, like the farming 
laws of Charlemagne, or was generally binding upon the land-holders 

• William XThoroe, [«/. 1770 ap. Tnuyfden'] gold. The conjeAure of Doctor Henry [Hijl. of 
though comparatively a late writer, fecms to come Britain, V. 1 v, p. 280 td. 1788] that pound) have 
nemrer the truth, when he rates the fine at three crept into the text inftcad of pennies, 30,000 pen* 
thotsf, md pounds, which he, being a monk of Can- nies being the full wcregeld of a king, » extreme* 
vrbury, may have taken from an authentic record, ly probable. 

William of Malmfbury raifes it to 30,000 marks of 
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ind farmers throughout the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons. The ar¬ 
ticles were 

10 ftts of honey; 20 hens, 

300 loaves, 10 cheefes, 

x 2 ambers * of Wel£h ale, 1 amber of butter, 

30 hluttres f, 6 falmon, 

2 full-grown oxen or 1 o wethers, 20 pound weight of fodder %, 

10 geefe, 100 eels. 

Though we find the payment of falmon and eels, both indeed river 
filh, ordered by law among the Weft-Saxons, we are told that the Saxons 
at Bofenham on the very confines of the Weft-Saxon and South-Saxon 
kingdoms, did not know, that fifh could be caught in the fea, till Wil¬ 
frid, a Northumbrian bifliop, taught them to make a feine by joining 
their eel nets together (a 0 . 678), whereby they caught 300 filh in the fea 
at the firft haul §. [Bed# Hiji. ecclef. L. iv, c. 13.] 

698—The remains of the epifcopal, rather than commercial, city of 
Carthage were utterly deftroyed by the Saracens. Its antient com¬ 
mercial fplendour may entitle its afhes to this brief notice in commer¬ 
cial hiftory. 

710—All the provinces formerly belonging to the Roman empire in 
Africa being now fubjed to the Saracens, except only the fort of Ceuta 
on the fouth Ihore of the Strait, they were invited into Europe by Ju¬ 
lian, the commander of that fort and of the oppofite coaft of Spain, 
who took that method of revenging an injury done to him by his fo- 
vereign ||. They were alfo encouraged by promifes of affiftance from 
the Jews of Spain, who were unable to live under the bigotted perfe¬ 
ction of the Gothic clergy. The fuccefsful inroad of a fmall party, 
who returned loaded with Ipoil, enflamed the ambition and the avarice 
of the Saracens to make a total conqueft of that rich country. A more 
numerous army landed on the rock, fince called from their leader Gebel 
al Tarik, now corrupted to Gibraltar, marched to Xerxes, and fought 
the Gothic army, which was totally defeated (a 0 . 711). In a few months 

* Spelman fubftitutes for amber the Roman % Doflor Henry fufpeft* a miftake in this very 
meafure amphora , and give* the Roman cxplana- trifling quantity of fodder. 

tion of the quantity contained in it. [Giojf. vo* \ That the defeendenta of thofe Saxons who for 
Firma J Arbiithnot \_TabIe of coint] mokes the feveral agei were the mod experienced and intrepid 
amphora above feven gallons of Engbfh wme mea» feamen in the Northern ocean, and mult be pre- 
lure. Lambaid, makes the amber nearly the fame fumed to have alfo been good filhermen, Ihould 
with the modern firkin, and fays, the word is not have already loft the knowlcge of catching filh m 
quite obfolete: and hi* explanation Is tranferibed the lea, winch was juft befide them at Bofenham, 
by Whcloc. But it is very doubtful whether the is rather too wonderful and, with all our venera- 
aaxon meafure had any connexion with the Roman, tiou for the hiftorical integrity of Bede, we muft 

f Lambard, Spelman, and Wheloc make hluitret remember, that the ftory is connedted with a mi. 
weaker ale | blit Bromtoo, who lived much nearer rade. 

the Saxon times than any of them, has left it un- || The common ftory of the violation of Julian's 
tranflated. The word is an adjeftive fignifying daughter by King Rodcnc feems to have little or 
k.id, pure, fmple. no fouidation. 

Hh 2 
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the whole of that great peninfula, which for two centuries with flood the 
attacks of Rome when in the zenith of her military glory, fell under 
the power of the Saracens, excepting the mountains of Afturia, where 
a few unconquerable fpirits ftill preferved their independence j and 
whence in after ages they defcended to recover the Sovereignty of their 
country from the pofterity of the Saracen conquerors, then called 
Moors. 

7 16 —A fecond and more formidable attack upon Conftantinople was 
n>p^ the Saracens under the command of Moflemah, the brother of 
Sofiman the calif. •Befides a great army, who marched by land to the 
Hellefpont, they had a fleer, faid to confift of eighteen hundred veflels, 
twenty of which, capable of carrying a hundred Soldiers each, were 
efteemed large Ships ; whence it appears, that the reft were very Small. 
The Greek Are, conveyed among them by means of fire-Ships, totally 
dcftroyed this very numerous fleet, which, being crowded together in 
So narrow a channel, had no poflibility of eScaping from the flames. 
A reinforcement of Chips and provisions from Egypt and Africa in the 
following year fcarcely eScaped the fame deftrudhon. The Saracens at 
laft gave up the undertaking as hopeleSs : and Conftantinople was a fe- 
fond time faved by the invention of Callinicus. 

It is worthy of remark, that the mountains of Libanus, which fur- 
nifhed timber for building the (hips of Sidon in the infancy of navi¬ 
gation, were ftill the great nurfery for (hip timbers, vaft ftores of which 
were collected on the coaft of Phoenicia by the Saracens for building 
their fleets. 

718, September 4 th —The earlieft naval battle recorded in Britilh 
hiftory was fought at a place called Ardanefs (apparently on the weft 
coaft of Scotland) between Duncha-beg, king of Kentire, and Celvac 
(or Selvae), king of Lorn, the Sovereigns of two divifions or tribes of 
the Scots. [Ann. Ult. MS. in Mu/. Britan. Cat. Ayfc. N°. 4,795.] 

About 730—Now, and probably long before (for the notice is con¬ 
nected by Bede with events of the year 604) London, though the ca¬ 
pital of one of the fmalleft kingdoms in England, by its happy fituation 
on the bank of the noble navigable River Thames, was an emporium 
for many nations repairing to it by land and by fea *. This undoubted 
teftimony of the trade of London ihows us, that the commerce of 
England, which now animates the induftry of all the world, was then 
chiefly, or entirely, of the paflive kind, and carried on by ftrangers. 

Bede, to whom we are indebted for this earlieft commercial notice of 

* * Londoma civita* eft, fuper ripam prsfati « ceafter’—‘ and feo in monigra folce ceap flow.* 

• floauaii [Tbcmtjit] pofita, et ipfa muhortim em. Ceap ftow (merchandize place) will explain the 

• poriust populorum terra marique veniennum.' modern name of one of the principal trading ftrccEi 
\Btj0 Hyt. tub/. L. ii, t. 3.] King Alfred, in hi» of the city. 

uadbuon of thk paflage, call* the city • Lundcn, 3 
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London after the abdication of Britain by the Romans, fiourifhed at 
this time. He is ajlpwed, by the impartial voice of all fucceeding ages 
and of every nation, to have been the greateft ornament, not only of 
Northumberland and of England, but of all the weitern world, and 
the moil illuftrious mathematician and aftronomer, as well as the great- 
eft fcholar, of the middle ages. Almoft the whole circle of the fciences 
of antient Greece and Rome was known to him; and it particularly 
deferves our notice, that he aliened the rotundity of the earth, [Bed* 
Opera , V . i, p . 376} V . ii, p . 125, ed. Cohn . 1612] and that he was not 
condemned as a heretic for his knowlege *. 

732 —The Saracens from Spain had now penetrated into the center 
of France. It was but another ftep to Britain. But the valour of 
Charles Martel, the founder of a dynafty of kings of France, repelled 
the torrent. The Saracen army was defeated with prodigious daughter 
in a battle, which lafted a whole week ; and France and the countries 
beyond it were for ever preferved from Arabian conqueft. 

Notwithftanding this check, the Saracens continued the moft power¬ 
ful people in the world. They were the undoubted, and the unrivaled, 
fovereigns of the fea, and almoft the only traders, upon the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and on the Indian ocean. But the Chriftians of Europe were 
excluded from almoft every channel, by which the pretious goods of 
the Eaft had formerly been conveyed to them f. An inveterate anti¬ 
pathy, excited by mutual daughters, and inflamed by religious bigotry, 
which made the Chriftians conlider the Mohamedans as difciples of an 

• The wonderful proficiency of Bede in ftudy p. 163 The circumference of the earth 252,000 
could only be equaled by hie induftry in commu- fladia; copied from Eratofthene*. See above, p. 
nicatmg to othere the treafurei of hie knowlege, 94. 

which he did in a prodigious number of compofi- p. 387 The revolution of Saturn in 30 years, 
tione, one hundred and thirly-mne of which, ftill ex- Jupiter in 12, Mare in 2, the fun in 365} days; 
tant, and colle&cd in eight folio volumes, may be wherein he follows the antienta. 
confidcred as a complete body of the learning and p. 463 Rules for conlirutting dials, and aftro* 
fcience, as well as the theology, of the middle ages. labes. 

Bcfides hie knowlege of the rotundity of the earth, | It has been fuppofed, that, after the Saracena 
the following may be noted as fpecimeni of his in- got poflir (Bon of Egypt, the communication be* 
ftru&iuns in the (atncctconne&cd with commerce, tween India and Eutope through Alexandria ftill 

V. 1, p. 103 Multiplication tables, which he continued as before 1 and I thought fo myfelf, till 
calls Pythagonc tables. (They are in figures, but upon examination I found no authority whatever 
that is a liberty, and a very improper one, taken for any intercourfe of the Chriftians with Alcxan- 
by the editor. J dria before the beginning of the ninth centuty. In 

p. 135 Arithmetical cafes for the exercife of the almoft-total darknefs of btftory in tbtfe be- 
learners, many of which are ftill retained in our nighted ages probable prefumptions muft be rc- 
modern books of arithmetic. One of them Ihows ceived for want of better evidence: and we find, 
that ao (hillings made a pound, at leaft m weight, that before Egypt fell into the hands of the Sara- 
in the Northumbrian kingdom ; * Eft difeut qui cens, writings of importance in Europe were exe* 
* penfat libras to five fohdos 600 j* and the folu- cuted upon the Egyptian papyrus j but after that 
tion of this question proves that the pound confift- period they are upon parchment. Thu amount* 
ed of ra ounce*. Another fuppofes a man leaving almoft to a proof, that the trade with Egypt, the 
30 glaft boqdes (* ampulla* vitraas’) to his fon* r only country producing the papyrus, was interrupt* 
this, unlefs it was copied Jaom a work compoied ed. [See Muraiori Antoq, ftai. V, lir, eol. 83a t* 
in a more civilised country n«*y feem to infer that pafmT} 
glafs bottles were common in Northumberland. 
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impoftor (or of the devil), pagans, and enemies of God *, while they 
on the other hand abhorred the Chriftians as idolaters and enemies of 
God, was an aimed infuperable bar to commercial intercourfe* But 
the mutual alienation produced little or no inconvenience to the Sara¬ 
cens, who found an ample fcope for commercial enterprife within the 
vaft extent of their own dominions. The fcanty fupply of Oriental goods 
from the fairs of Jerufalem, and perhaps a few other privileged places, 
being very inadequate -to the demand, fome merchants were tempted 
by the increafed price to traverfe the vaft extent of Afia in a latitude 
beyond the northern boundary of the Saracen power, and to import by 
caravans the iilks of China, and the valuable fpices of India, which, 
with the expenfe and ri(k of fuch a land carriage, muft have coft a moft 
enormous price, when they reached Conftantinople, where they were, 
notwithftanding, eagerly pure ha fed by the luxurious and wealthy cour¬ 
tiers, whofe demands for ftlks the manufactures of Greece were not 
capable of fupplying to their full extent. 

Next to thofe of Conftantinople, the citizens of Venice appear to 
have been in this age the moft diftinguifhed among the Chriftians of 
Europe for commercial efforts. The origin and dawning prolperity of 
this city have been already noticed. The total want of territory di¬ 
rected their attention and their hopes to the fea, which was at once 
their frontier, their fortification, and the only field to be ploughed by 
their induftty. The perpetual wars, and the rapid fueceffion of con¬ 
querors, which had for feveral ages convutfed Italy, drove into the 
nfing city a gradual and conftant ucceffion of free-fpirited, induftrious, 
■and wealthy, inhabitants, the trueft fource of the profperity of any 
ftate. Their veffels now ventured beyond the limits of the Adriatic 
gulf; they doubled the fouthern extremity of Greece, and made voyages 
to Conftantinople and other places. They carried home valuable car¬ 
goes of filks, and all the rich produce of the Eaft, the magnificent 
purple drapery of Tyre, and the furs of ermines arid other northern 
animals; all which they fold with prodigious profit to the nations .pf 
the north and weft parts of Europe. It is a melancholy confideration, 
*hat human creatures, the produce of the wars, formed alfo a principal 
article of their trader and it is much to the credit of Pope Zacharia, 
that he purchafed, and gave liberty to, a number of flaves of both 
fexes, whom the Venetian traders were going to carry over to the coaft 
of Africa to be fold to the Saracens. [Monacb. Sangall. de rcb. Cor . Mag, 
up, Muratori Antiq. ii, col 409 ; Vita Zacharia, ib. col S83.] 

• This narrow-minded and ignorant mifrepre- * cens and Turks WorihipGod the Creator, efliem. 
Imitation continued fur many ages to difgrace the ' ing Mahomet not a god, but the prophet of 
page* of the Chnftian writers, with the exception * God.’ [GV/?, reg. jfngl.f. 43 bj Marhew Para 
of a very few} among whom William of Malmf- [/. 42-6] alfo fays, that the Saracens believe in 
bury deferve* to be noticed, who, with his ufual one God, the creator of all things, and deteft 
; iperionty of judgment, obferves, that * the Sara- idol#. 
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After feeing-the deplorable decay of fcience among theGreeksand Rom¬ 
ans, as it appears in the work of Cofmas, &c. it is not a little furprifing, 
that fucb remote countries as Britain and Ireland fhould produce lbme 
geniufes; who feared shove the darknefs of their age, and ventured to 
afiert/that the earth, which we inhabit, is a globe, and that there are 
people on the opposite fide of it. Virgil, bifhop of Saltzburg in Ger¬ 
many, for maintaining theft truths was condemned as a heretic by the 
philanthropic pope Zacharia, who was greatly alarmed at fuch dan¬ 
gerous do&rine. In the ft range revolutions, which often took place in 
die affairs of the clergy, the heretical philofopber was afterwards can¬ 
onized as a Gtint, I know not for what merit, but finely not for his 
fcience. Ireland has the honour of having produced this enlightened 
faint *. 

753 —The Saxons and their affbeiates, who make their ftrft appear¬ 
ance in hiftory as the tremendous mafters of the Ocean, and the dread 
of ail the maritime provinces of the wellem Roman empire, feem, after 
their complete fctdement in Britain, and their converfion to the Chrift- 
ian religion, to have entirely changed tlieir national character. The 
ufe of arms was generally abandoned; all thoughts of naval affairs were 
given up ; and their Chips, the chief inftrument of their conquefts, as 
no longer of any ufe, were allowed to rot upon the beach. Vaft num¬ 
bers of people of all ranks, kings and queens not excepted, perfuaded 
that a life of retirement from fecular cares and bufinefi was the molt 
pleafing to the Deity, renounced the world, and fhut themfclves up in 
monafteries f. The event was fuch as feems to have been almoft pre¬ 
dicted by Bede. [Hifi. tales. L. v, c. 23 ; Efnft. ad Egbert.] The mi- 
feries which the nations had fuffered from their anceftors were now as 
fully inflided upon them by the ferocious roving warriors defeended of 
their own remote anceftors, who, under the names of Danes, Norwe¬ 
gians, or Normans, fucceeded to the naval dominion of the Northern 
ocean. The firft outrage of thofe plunderers, which is recorded, was 
upon the coaft of Thanet. {CbronoL Auguftin. ap. Twyfden, col. 2,236.] 
Succeeding incurfions baraffed and ruined England, till the invaders 
effeded fettlements for themfclves in the eaft part of the country; and 
at laft a dynafty of Danifh kings were for a fhort time feated upon the 
throne of England* 

* We }ia«e fee a the rotundity of the earth cow 4 were in this kingdom more monks than military 
donned as herefy two hundred year* before this 1 men j and to this bad policy fome have not 
time by Cofmas, an Egyptian Creek, and now by * fcrupled to attribute the fuccets of the Danes in 
the infallible head of the Roman church. £ut * their feveral vifitations.’ [ Havikmt't IIJ. of mu- 
Photiui, the patriarch of Conftantioople in the Jit, V. ii, t. a6i.] That Scotland was not alfu 
ninth century, was more enlightened,for he repre- conquered by the northern invaders, may with 
hewda a namckf* author, apparently Cofmas, for great probability be aicribed to the (mailer mflu- 
denying that the earth ii a globe. [Bibliotheca, ence of monailio fuperftition in that lefs opulent 
tad. 36.3 •' country. 

f * It » faid, that in the mnih oefctury there 
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795— We now find the firft certain accounts of the northern piratical 
rovers, called Normans, Norwegians, Danes, or Oftmen, landing in Ire* 
land and the iflands on the north fide of it, many of which were fettled 
by monks, moft of whom they drove from their monafteries. \Ann. Vlt. 
ad an. 794, with Vflirii Brit, ecdef. antiq. p. 958.] There is no reafon 
to fuppofe that the north part of Britain could efcape their ravages, 
though there is no certain account of any invafion of it by them till 
about forty years after this time. 

796- —The commerce of Britain, which fince the time of the Roman 
dominion in the ifland had been almoft totally extinguifhed, appears to 
have begun to revive about this time. Some Englifh traders refbrted 
to the continent; and they even went as far as Rome, and perhaps Ve¬ 
nice. Some of them, in order to evade payment of the cuftoms exact¬ 
ed from them in their tranfit through France, pretended to be pilgrims 
on their journey to Rome, the baggage of all fuch being exempted from 
duties. The Englifh goods, which were of fuch value in refpedt to their 
bulk, as to admit of being fmuggled in a traveler’s baggage, were pro¬ 
bably nice works in gold and filver, in making which the Anglo-Saxon 
artifts appear to have been eminently fkilful*. Reliques, images of faints, 
pretious ft ones, books, pictures for churches, and drefles for priefts, were 
probably the chief articles of the homeward cargoes. The French col¬ 
lectors of the cuftoms, difcovering the deception of the pretended pil¬ 
grims, obliged them to pay the duties upon their goods ; whereupon 
they complained to Offa, the moft powerful of the Englifh kings, in 
confequence of which an embargo was laid upon the Ihipping on both 
fides for fome time. But when Offa had compelled all the other Eng- 
lifli and Saxon kings to acknowlege his fuperiority, Charles the Great 
became willing to enter into friendftiip with him, without, however, 
giving up his claim to the cuftomary duties on merchandize. I have 
already (p. 60) given a tranflation of the oldeft commercial treaty in 
the world ; and the reader, I dare fay, will be pleafed to fee a tranfla¬ 
tion of Charles’s letter to Offa, then in effect the monarch of England, 
as far as it relates to commercial objeds, as it is, properly fpeaking, the 
very firft of the many commercial treaties between England and the 
other countries of Europe. It begins thus: 

* Charles, by the grace of God king of the Franks and Lombards, 

* and patrician of the Romans, to our venerable and moft dear brother, 
4 Offa, king of the Merkians, greeting. Firft, we give thanks to all- 

* mighty God for the fincere catholic faith which we fee fo laudably 

* exprened in your letters. Concerning the ftrangers, who, for the love 

* of God and the falvation of their fouls, wifh to repair to the threlholds 
4 of the blelled apoftles, let them travel in peace without any trouble. 

* The Englifh works in gold and filver Jn thefe ages were famous even in Italy. [Murttiori A*t*q. 
V. v, to!, la.j -• * 
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* Neverthelefs, if any are found among them not in the fervice of reh- 
‘ gion, but in the purfuit of gain, let them pay the eftablilhed duties at 

* the proper places. We alfo will, that merchants fhall have lawful pro- 
‘ te&ion in our kingdom according to our command ; and if they are 

* in any place unjuftly aggrieved, let them apply to us or our judges, 
‘ and we fhall take care that ample juftice be done to them/—After 
fome ecclefiaftical particulars, he concludes, by informing Offa, that he 
had lent him a prefent of a belt, a Hunnifh fword, and two robes of 
filk * f. [M. Paris Pit. Offa, p. 20.—or Will. Malmjb. f. 17.] 

The kingdom of Northumberland appears to have furpafled the other 
divifions of Britain in wealth, as well as in learning and fcience. There 
is even reafonr to believe that the Jews, a race of people, who, ever fince 
the deftrudion of their capital city by the Romans, have fpread them- 
felves into every wealthy country, had before this time penetrated int6 
this remote kingdom, as we may infer from a foreign canon being 
tranfcribed by Egbert archbifhop of York into his Excerpts %, which pro¬ 
hibits Chriftians from imitating the manners of the Jews, or partaking 
of their feafts. [Spelman. Concil. p. 275.] The fame prelate eftablifhed 
a noble library at York, the capital city of Northumberland, to which 
Alcuin propofed, with the approbation of the emperor Charles, to fend 
the youth of France for improvement. [Will. Malmjb. f. 1 53 a.] 

800—Charles the Great (or Charlemagne), in confequence of his ex- 
tenfive conquefls and great power, and the policy of the pope, was 
crowned at Rome by the title of emperor of the Romans ; a title Hill 
kept up by the emperors of Germany as his fucceflors. Some time af- 

• This treaty was brought about chiefly by the the great embclliflier of Scottilh luflory, having 
conduft of Alcuin, one of the ambafladors fent by given the fanChon of hit authority to the ftory, it 
Offa to Charles. That great monarch was fo de- was almoit uunerfally believed till lattly. Mr. 
lighted with the talents and learning of Alcuin, Anderfon, carried away by the tide of cftablilhed 
that he entreated him to remain with him in order prejudice, which had carried away Sir George 
to inffruft his fubjedts. And to this learned na- Mackenzie, Sir James Dalrymplc, Sir Robett Sib- 
tive of the Northumbrian kingdom, who (hone, af- bald, Thomas Ruddiman, and other writers, whofe 
ter Bede, the bnghteft luminary of the benighted profefled line of ftudy led them to a more critical 
weftern woild, the French are in a great meafure inveftigatiou of Scottilh hiftory, has noticed tins 
indebted fer the origin of learning and fcience in league in bis work. It would be eafy to (bew that 
their country. there is no authority to fay that any fuch league 

The biilorians of England have taken but little ever exifted, but it would lead me into a differta- 
notice of Charles’s letter, which is an authentic tion very foreign to the nature of this work, 
treaty of fncndfhip and commerce. But Fordun f Mathew Pans remarks, probably fiom tradi- 
and the later Scottiih hiftonans, thinking it high- tional report, that Vulfig, abbat of St. Albans, a 
ly honourable for their country that it (hould have favourite, and perbap* a relation, of King Off?, 
attradled the notice of fo great a prince as Charles, affedted great magnificence, and was clothed in 
have WTefted a paffage, wherein Eginhart mentions filk. [Pit* abbatum, f>. 37.] Perhaps the pomp- 
the kings (* reget’) of the Scats (unqaeftionabty ous abbat had ftlks imported on purpofe for his 
the Scots of Ireland) as the bumble fervants of own ufe ; for >ve cannot fuppofc, that what was a 
Charles, into a proof of an alliance between him proper prefent from the greateft fovereign on the 
and Achaius, king of the Scots in Argyle. Wyn- continent to the greateft fovereign in Britain, was 
town, a writer contemporary with Fordun, knew common in the weftern parts of the world, 
nothing of the alliance, nor of any one event of J Spelman thinks that the Excerpts of Egbert 
the reign of Achaius or Eokal j [See his Orygynale may have been written about the year 750. He 
Cronyhl of Scotland, B. vi, c. 4] but HedlorBoyfe, poffeffcd the fee of York from 735 to 706 
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ter two dukes of Venice *, and a duke of Iadera in Dalmatia, are faid 
to have received at his hands a confirmation of their dignities. 

Amidft the devafiations and daughters of a reign of forty-feven years, 
pa/led in perpetual warfare, Charles paid fome attention to learning and 
fcience, and apparently alfo to commerce, though he fhowed great ig¬ 
norance of the principles of it, when he allowed the priefts to make a 
canon, declaring all intereft for the ufe of money to be finful. The 
fairs of Aquifgranum (Aix la Chapelle) and Troye were frequented 
during his reign by traders from moll parts of Europe: and the weight 
ufed at the later has been generally adopted, and is now ufed by us for 
weighing gold and filver. He colle&ed what was then efteemed a great 
library, and he founded the univerfities of Paris and Pavia, which fet 
the example to fimilar inftitutions, wherein the lamp of fcience, though 
it burnt but very dimly during feveral dark ages, was at leaft preferved 
from utter extin&ion. He ftudied aftronomy under the Englifh philo- 
fopher and poet Alcuin ; and his tafte for geography may be prefumed 
from his three filver plates, on one of which was engraved a map of 
Gonftantinople, on another Rome, and on the third and largeft the three 
parts of the world, viz. Europe, Afia, and Africa, each inclofed in a 
circle. To curb the maritime depredations of the Normans and Sara¬ 
cens he kept fome (hips on the Ocean and the Mediterranean ; and he 
reftored the light-houfe at Bononia (Boulogne), that it might diredt his 
(hips in the night. His attempts to join the Meufe with the Saone, and 
the Rhine with the Danube, though intended only for the purpofes of 
war, if they could have been rendered effe&ual and permanent, would 
have been ufeful to inland navigation. [Eginbarti Vita Caroli magni .— 
Aimon. Gejl . Franc. L. iv, cc. 68-102.] 

808—Charlemagne, having fubdued the remains of the old Saxons 
on the north fide of the Elbe, ere&ed two caftles on the banks of that 
river to curb the Slavi and other hoftile tribes. In two years after, one 
of them,- called Hochbuchi, Hocburi, or Hamburgh, was taken and de- 
ftroyed, and next year it was rebuilt. [Eginbarti Amales ad an—Alberti 
Stadenfu Chron. ad an.) After many unimportant revolutions of de- 
ftrudtion and renovation, the caftle gave birth to a town, which has 
grown up to be the celebrated and important commercial city of Ham¬ 
burgh f. 

813—In the later end of the reign of Charlemagne the merchants 
of Lyons, Marfeille, and Avignon, confiding in the power and fame of 
their fovereign, and the fnendflnp fubfifting between him and Harun 
al Ra(hid, the powerful and famous fovereign of the Eaft, joined in fit- 

* They are called Willems and Beatui by Ai> + Hamburgh, like other cities which have ac« 
monius. [/.. iv, e. 94.] But I fee no fuch names, quired fame and opulence, has fome fables of an 
nor any conjunct dukes, in the catalogue of the earlier origin than what can* be warranted by hif- 
dukes or doges of Venice. tory, 4 
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ting out veflels twice a year for Alexandria, to which no Chriftians, that 
we know of, had failed, fince it belonged to the Saracens. The fpiceries 
of India and the perfumes of Arabia were conveyed by thofe merchants 
up the Rhone and the SaOne, and re-embarked on the Mofelle, which 
carried them to the Rhine } and by means of that river they were dif- 
perfed through Germany and the northern countries. And thus the 
French, while in the zenith of their military glory, appear to have alfo 
taken the lead as the general merchants for the Chrifhan nations in the 
weftem part of Europe *. A Jewifh merchant, who was a favourite 
with Charlemagne, alfo made frequent voyages to Paleftine, and return¬ 
ed with pretious merchandize, hitherto unknown in the Weft. [ Monach 
Sangall. L. i, c. 18, ap. Muratori Antiq. V. i, col. 895. ] 

823—The Saracens, now the only maritime power in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, after plundering moft of the Grecian iflands, took poffeffion of 
Crete, which, from the town wherein they fixed their chief refidence, 
thenceforth got the name of Candax, afterwards corrupted to Candia. 
This ifland, fc happily fituated for commerce, is equally well fituated 
for prsedatory naval war ; and it was in that way that its new matters 
chiefly employed their talents, to the unfpeakable diftrefs of the wretch¬ 
ed fubje&s of the Greek empire and the other Chriftian ftates border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean. 

813-833—During the reign of the calif Almamon, who went beyond 
all his predeceffors in the encouragement of learning and the fciences, 
two menfurations of a degree were made, one on the plain of Sinaar, 
and the other on that of Cufa. 

It is worthy of remark, that the light of literature and fcience flione 
out with the brighteft luftre among the Saracens, and particularly among 
thofe of Spain, when all-over the Chriftian part of Europe the human 
faculties were debafed by the moft wretched i'uperftition, the belief of 
the moft prepofterous miracles, and the idolatrous worftiip of images. 
Chymiftry, a fcience fo important in our modern manufactures, which 
had been practifed in Egypt from the earlieft ages with ftationary im¬ 
perfection, is indebted to the ingenuity of the Saracens for many of its 
moft valuable improvements. The alembic for diftillation is believed 
to be of their invention. The nature of acids and alkalis was afcertain- 
cd by them. To them we are obliged for the introduction, or, as moft 
people think, the invention, of the Ample and comprehensive fet of fi¬ 
gures now univerfally ufed in arithmetic, which is one of the moft im¬ 
portant improvements that ever was made m any of the fciences con¬ 
nected with commerce. In ftiort, the very names of alembic, alkali, 
almanack, algebra, alchymy, elixir, zenith, nadir, azimuth, cipher, &c. 
remain perpetual monuments of the Arabic derivation, or conveyance 

* This curious and important notice reds cm the authority of Poullin de Lemma, [/.lift. <ie Ljon., 
p . 31] who has negleded to produce his touchers. [See Mem Jt htterature, F. xxxv ’ t . />. aSj.j 
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to us, of federal branches of our fcience. It mu ft be acknowleged that 
their ftudies were often perverted to the abfurd purfuits of aftrology, 
the philofopher’s ftone, or tranfmutation of the bafer metals into gold, 
and the elixir of health, which was fuppofed to confer a perpetual re¬ 
novation of youth and vigour. But fcientific researches, notwithftand- 
ing the partial abufe or wrong direction of them, muft ultimately tend 
to the increafe of human knowlege, and thereby add to the felicity of 
mankind. During the five darkeft centuries of European barbarifm 
the Saracens were the only enlightened people in the weftem world. 
There are indeed a few individual inftsnces of heaven-bom geniufes 
among the Chriftians, who, furmounting the difficulty of an unknown 
language, and defying the terrors of excommunication, ventured to 
learn fcience among the Saracens, and to diffeminate fome fparks of it 
among their rude and benighted countrymen, who in return treated 
them as conjurers and articled fervants of the devil. To their intrepid 
third of knowlege Europe is in a great meafure indebted for the revival 
of fcience, which, as it increafed among the Chriftians, foil off and lan- 
guifhed among the Saracens, who are not now diftinguifhed by any 
drong attachment to ftudy. 

825—About this time there was prefented to the emperor Louis a 
prefbyter called George, who undertook to conftrutt organs, hitherto 
fcarcely known in France *, as they were made^in Greece. [. Aimon. de 
gefiis Franc. L. iv, c. 114.] 

827— Egbert, king of the Wed Saxons, who had pafled his youth in 
exile, and learned the arts of war and government under Charles, the 
greated prince in Europe, was recalled to his paternal dominions in the 
year 800. In twenty-feven years he fubdued, or reduced to a date of 
dependence, all the other Englidi and Saxon kings on the fouth fide of 
the Humber; and he is thenceforth ufually accounted (though not with 
ftruft propriety) the firft monarch of England. 

This fame year, according to the annals of Ulder, there was * a dread- 
* ful invafion of Ireland by the Englidi,’ which, if I miftake not, is omit¬ 
ted by all the Englidi liidorians. 

828— Ten Venetian (hips went to Alexandria in violation of a law of 
the date ; and they were, for ought that appears, the fird that ever 
went from Venice to that port. The moft noted part of their home¬ 
ward cargo was the (fuppofed) body of St. Mark, which they furrepti- 
tioudy carried off with them. [Cbron. And. Danduli ducts Vcnet. ap. Mu- 
ratori , Script. V. xii, col. 170.) This notice, though in other refpetfs 

* An organ had been feat from Conftantinople organ, then a wonderful thing in England, wag 
to Pepin king of France by the emperor Conllan- prefented to the church of Malmfliury by Dunf- 
tine Copronymus. [ Marian . Scot, ad an. 757.— tan. [IVtll. Malmjb . ap. Gale, f. 366.] Organa, 
Hepidanm Cbron. ad an. 754, ap. Goldaji.—Aimon. if there is no miftake in thd name, were in Ireland 
L. iv, c. 64.] In the reign of King Edgar an before the year 814. [Ann. Ult. ad an. 814 ] 
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of little confequence,. may be confidered as a pretty good proof that the 
commerce between Venice and Alexandria had not, as has been aflert- 
ed» been carried on to a great extent for fome ages before this time. 

Amalfi, Genoa, and Pifa, maritime cities on the weft fide of Italy, 
followed the example oft Venice in trading to Alexandria; but their 
trade never became very conliderable, till the frenzy of the holy wars 
placed in their hands the treafures of the Weft, and gave a vaft addi- 
tional fpring to their carrying trade, their manufactures, commerce, and 
general profperity. [Muratari Antiq . F~ii, col. 905.] 

836— 4 Some writers fpeak of the Netherlander referring to Scot- 

* land as early as - about the year 836, for the buying of falted filh of 

* the Scotilh fiftiermen, which they then carried home merely for the 
4 fuftenance of their people, whereby the Scots were greatly enriched. 

4 But it is alledged, that the Scots afterward putting fome hardftrips on 
4 thofe Dutch purchafers, the latter learmng the manner of catching 

* and falling the fiih themfelves, not only left dealing with the former 
4 (to their impoverifiring), but ftruck into the fupplying of other na- 
4 tions with fifli caught on the Bntiih coafts V 

838—The firft invafion upon record of the country of the Pichts in 
the north part of Britain by the Norwegian or Danifh rovers is dated 
in the year 838. [Ann. Ult.\ 

843—Keneth, after reigning two years in the Scotrifh kingdom of 
Dalrieta in the weft, acquired the molt valuable part of the country of 
the Pichts \ and henceforth the kings of the Scots (fometimes called al- 
fo kings of the Pichts), were, next to thofe of the Englifh, the raoft 
powerful fovereigns in Britain. 

848—Turges, or Thorgils, the leader or king of the northern adven¬ 
turers, who had opprefled Ireland about thirty years by prsedatory in- 
curfions, by feizing on large tra&s of the country, and by exa&ing griev¬ 
ous tributes, was taken prifoner by Maolfechlm, the fupreme king of 
Ireland,, and drowned in Loch-Vair f. His countrymen, however, 

* T'lefe are the worth of Mr. Anderfon, and fufp,e£t that the (lory has originally proceeded from 
they have been repeated, in more pofitive language no other fountain than the * beautiful genius and 
than he ufed, by feverals who have had oicalioa * fine fancy’ of Heftor Boyfe, that copious mine 
to write upon the fubjedt of the fiflicncs, though, of falsifications in Scottifti tuftory, [Scetorum Htjl. 
without quoting hun, as he has alfo ncglc&ed to f. 29 b} and has got a few improvements from 
adduce his authority, which ought by no means to fome later cmbeliilher. 

be omitted in a matter of fuch importance as the f Snorro Sturlefon fays, that Thorgils and Fro- 
firft notice of a Bntilh fifliery as a commercial ob- da, the fons of Harold Harfagqr, king of Norway, 
jedh If the people of the Netherlands aftually plundered the cosfts of Scotland, Wales, and Tre- 
bought fifli upon our north coaft m that age land, and were the firft Norwegians who poffefftd 
(which, after a great deal of refearch, I have not Dyfflin (or Dublin); that Froda was poifoned, 
been able to verity), the name of the Pichts, the and Thorgils, after reigning long in Dyfflin, was 
people on the eaft fide of the country, to which circumvented and flain by the Infn. With all my 
they had the eafieft accefs, ought furely to be fub- refpedl for the venerable Herodotus of the North, 
ftitutcd for that of the Scots, whofe dominion was I apprehend he is here confounding two perfons 
at this time rcftri&cd to .Dalrieta, nearly the fame of the fame or finular names, as there is reafon to 
with the prefent (hire of Argyle. But I much believe that this event was recorded m the In(h 
4 Annals 
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though they were driven out of the reft of the ifland, were fo well efta- 
blifhed in Dublin, that they fortifiedil, and held it out againft the Irifh; 
and new colonies of them afterwards took poffeffion of aimoft all the 
maritime parts of the ill and. They improved the fortifications'of Dub¬ 
lin ; they built or fortified Waterford, Limerik, and other cities: and 
Olaf, the rood powerful chief among them, affiiming the title of king 
of Ireland and the Ifles, compelled the Irifh to pay him tribute. Hence¬ 
forth the native Irifh were aimoft (hut up in the central part of the 
country, while the Norwegians and Danes, under the names of Oilmen 
(i. e. Eaftem men), Gaols, Gentiles, Pagans, 8tc. were the chief, or ra¬ 
ther the only, commercial people in Ireland, and continued for feveral 
centuries to carry on trade with their mother countries and other places 
on the weft coafts of Europe from their Irifh fettlements. [Ann. Ult. ad 

an. 844, 852_ JGirald. Cambr. ‘Top. Hib. L: iii, cc. 40 et feqq.—and fee 

Ufferii Brit . ecclts. antiq. pp. 860, 717, for other authorities.] 

849—Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta, maritime cities of Italy, were now 
in fadt independent, though profeffing a flight acknowlegement of al¬ 
legiance to the Greek empire. Their poffeffion of fhipping prefumes 
that they had fome commerce ; for in thefe times the Italians do not 
appear to have had any veflels calculated folely for the purpofes of war. 
Their fhips were now employed in defending Rome from the attack of 
a formidable army of Saracens, whofe numerous fleet, by the feafonable 
intervention of a fudden fquall of wind, was completely deftroyed : and 
the pontifical, and once imperial, city of Rome, was faved from the do¬ 
minion and the religion of the Saracens by the merchants of thole ci¬ 
ties 

But the beneficial effedts of the induftry and profperity of thofe cities, 
and of Venice, extended as yet but a very little way beyond their own 
boundaries. The greateft part of Italy had lain wafte during fevefal 
centuries; the cities were ruined and depopulated, and the wild beafts 
had reTumed the poffeffion of the uncultivated country, which was co¬ 
vered with woods, and deluged with ftagnant waters. Such was now 
the condition of Italy, once the moft highly cultivated country in Eu¬ 
rope ; and fuch it continued throughout the ninth century. [ Muratori 
Script. V. ii, part ii, col. 691—and fee other authorities colle&ed in his 
Antiq. V. ii, coll. 149, 153, 163.] The defolation of the other parts of 
Europe, though not fo amply attefted, appears from the few writers of 
thofe dark ages to have been ftill more extenfive. 

While fuch was the general ftate of Europe, the commerce of thofe 
which were efteemed commercial communities could only be confider- 

Annals many year* before any fon of Harold Har. from that of Alexander, the fon of Amyntaa king 
fagtir was born. of Macedonia, who cut off the Peritan ambaffadors 

Later Irifh writers hare embellifhed the death by means of young men in women’s drefs. 
of Turges with a ftratagem, perhaps borrowed 
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abteby comparifonwith.ihe total want of it among their neighbours. 
and that the commercial intercourfe, or intereourfe of any kind, in Ita¬ 
ly* was not very confidence, is evident from the want of inns for the 
reception of travelers upon the roads, and even in fome of the principal 
cities of that country *. 

The decline<o£* the Grecian empire, and the conqueft of Perfia, rc- 
ltored to the victorious Arabians the antient maritime commerce of In¬ 
dia with a very great augmentation. But the principal feat of the trade 
had Jong-been removed from the fouth coaft of Arabia to the Perfian 
gulf, as we learn from the Chinefe annals of the feventh and eighth 
centuries f, and more particularly from an account written by Soliman, 
an Arabian merchant, which, as a valuable monument of Oriental com¬ 
mercial hiftory, deferves, even in the mutilated Hate wherein we receive 
ir, to be ranked next to the Periplus of the Erythraean fea. 

851—From Soliman’s relation we learn that the Arabian merchants 
had now extended their commerce and their difeoveries in the Eaft far 
beyond the utmoft knowlege of their own anceftors, the Greek mer¬ 
chants of Egypt, or the Ethiopian merchants of Aduli, which in the 
time of Cofmas Inchcopleuftes (and we have no particular account of 
any later date) had never gone beyond Siele^iv (or Ceylon) %. Their 
veflels now traded to every part of the continent as far as the fouth coaft 
of China, and to many of the iflands, of all which he gives deferiptions, 
whereof very few can be reconciled to our ideas or appellations of Ori¬ 
ental geography. The very exiftence of China being hitherto almoft 
unknown in the weftern parts of the world, he gives a pretty ample ac¬ 
count of it, from which I extradt the following particulars, illuftrative 
of the commercial hiftory of that fingular empire. 

When foreign vefiels arrive at Gan-fu (fuppofed to be Canton §) the 
Chinefe take pofieflion of their cargoes, and ftore them in warehoufes 
till the arrival of all the other ftiips which arc expedted, whereby they 
are fometimes detained lk months. They then levy a duty of thirty. 

In ttie year 840, fome merchants of Amalfi, the fecond century. (See above, p. 194, or Mr. Do 
being at Tarentum, were invited by the keepcis Guignes, as qpoted in the preceding note). But 
of the prifon to lodge in it, there being no inn in we know no particular* of their route or their 
the city. The merchants were glad to accept thdr trade : and, with fubmiifion, I may obfene, that 
offer, and gave them money to purcliafc vi&uals as their navigation extended no farther than Cey- 
and wine for them* fcsfnoiiym'uj Salemllamu, aj>. Ion in the Hath century, and even that wider a 
Muraiori Script. V. ii, part fi, p. 221—and fee foreign flag (to borrow a modern phrafe), any ac- 
MuralorPs $n'adijertotion in jtntig. } r . iii, de ho/- count of earlier navigations to more diilaut ports 
pitalihu peregrinorum.'] _ would need to be fupported by very ilrong au- 

f For the information derived front thofe an- tbority. 
nab we are indebted to the erudition and induftry $ Can-fu does not appear among the old names 
of Mr. De Guignes. [Rejltxhnt fur let ftalfint dee of Quaugcheu or Canton, given by Martin Mar- 
Rmamt awe let Tartars tt Ciinoie , in Mem. de tinius in Thevenot’s Voyages ctirkux, V. ii, p. 167. 
Rttcraturi, K xxxii, p. 567 In Sir George Staunton’s Embaffy to China the 

t Some fubjeft* of the Roman empire are fup- name is Quang-Tthoo-Foo. 
pofed to have traded to China by fe* as early as 
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per cent on the goods in kind, and reftore the remainder to the mer¬ 
chants. The femperor has a right of pre-emption j -but his officers fair¬ 
ly, and immediately, pay for what he takes at the higheft price of the 
articles. 

Can-fa is a place of great trade, to which all foreign merchants refort. 
The Mohamedans are fo numerous in it, that a cadi, or judge, of their 
own religion, is allowed to prefide over them, under the authority of 
the emperor. 

Chinefe fhips trade to Siraf in the Perfian gulf, and there take in 
goods brought from Baflora, Oman, and other places, to which they do 
not venture to proceed on account of the frequent florms and other 
dangers in that fea *. From the account of their route, which is con- 
llantly along the fhore, the Chinefe of this age appear to be rather more 
timid navigators than the Arabs and Egyptian Greeks were many cen¬ 
turies before f. 

China is more populous than India, and the cities are numerous and 
well fortified. The only coined money among the Chinefe is of cop¬ 
per. They confider gold and lilver, which they have in great abund¬ 
ance, merely as merchandize, in the fame manner as pearls, filks, or 
other goods. The Chinefe of all ranks drefs in filk, in fummer and in 
winter. They have no wine, but inftead of it a fpiritous liquor made 
from rice (which we now call arrak). Their general drink is an in- 
fufion of the leaves of fah (tea), the duty upon which brings in a vaft 
levenue to the fovereign. They have an excellent kind of earth, where¬ 
with they make all forts of vefiels for the table, of equal finenefs with 
glafs, and equally tranfparent. For mcafuring time they have dials and 
clocks with weights. There is no land tax in China. Every male child 
is regiftered when bom ; at the age of eighteen he begins to pay a ca¬ 
pitation tax, and at eighty he becomes entitled to a penfion %. 

* Father Michel Boym, who refided fo long in not indeed fail fo far now j but that might pro- 
Chma as almoft to forget the Italian language, in bably be at lead at much owing to the jealous po- 
a narrative drawn up 111 the year 1652, a greet re- hey of their government as to want of knowlcge 
mark.ably with Soliman. He fays, that m firmer or ability, till their knowlege fell off from want of 
time/ the Chinefe took 111 cinnamon at Ceylon, and predict. The authenticity of Soliman's relation 
carried it to Onnus in the Perfian gulf, whence was fufpefted, when it was firft publiihed in a 
other merchants conveyed it to Aleppo and Greece. French tranflation by Eufebius Renaudot in the 
Sometimes there were four hundred Chinefe veffels year if 18 > but Mr. De Guignes ha* fince remov- 
torcthei in the PerGan gulf, loaded with gold, ed every (hadow of doubt, by attefting (in the Jour- 
iilks, pretious Hones, muik, porcelain, copper, nai de/ Sav/uu, Nero. 1764, and in the Memotret 
alum, nutmegs, doves, and cinnamon, an article de Btteraiure, V. xxxvii, f. 477) that he had found 
of which they carried large quantities. [Relation/ the original Arabic raanufeript in the king's libra. 
de la Chute, in Thevenot’s Foyage/ cone ax, F. ii, ry at Paris. Independent of that fupport, its cre- 
p. *5 oflajlfence of page/.] dit feems to be abundantly dear from the artlefi 

f We may thence conclude that the fuppofi- and genuine appearance of the narrative | and it is 
tion of the manner's compafs being known to highly valuable, were it only for conveying to os 
them loog before this time is deffitute of founds- the earlieft notice of docks, tea, and china-ware, 
tion. articles now fo common in every houfe. The mag- 

% It hat been doubted whether the Chinefe nificent piece of mechanifm prefented to Charte- 
ever failed as far as the Periian gulf. They do magne by Harun al Ralhild wai evidently not a 

dock. 
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$5*—vSam© fuppbfe K b»v« been ufed a fad ia England at 

this time, twelve c?trt-load$ of them, with fixty loads of wood, and fix 
loads of turf (ojr peat) being enumerated among the articles conftitut- 
ing the rent of Sempnngbam, an eftate belonging to the abbay of Me- 
de&amftedc (PeterWgh)* in the Saxon Chronicle, as tranfiated by 
Dcx 3 or Gibton *, 

877~^9a«ch^ a rebel, made bimfelf mafier of moft of the empire of 
China. .When Can-fa (Canton the port for all the Arabian merchants, 
foil ansa his hands, he maflacred ail the inhabitants, among whom there 
are 4 aj£ to have been, one hundred sand twenty thou land foreign mer¬ 
chants, confining of Mohamedans, Jews, Chriftians, and Ferfees. This 
favage cut down all the mulberry trees, which fed die folk-worms, and 
consequently abolilhed the filk tirade during his reign. To complete 
the rum of the country, he p*a&fed fuck extortions upon foreign mer¬ 
chants, that they gave up trading to China f. 

The weft fide of the Red fea appears to have been now deprived of 
all foreign trade; the vefieh from Siraf in the PerfiAn gulf (and we 
hear of none from India) delivered their cargoes at Jpdda, or Jidda, an 
Arabian port, feemingiy not ufed when the Periplus of the Erythraean 
fea was written; and thence the goods deftine^for Egypt, Europe, and 
Africa, were forwarded in vefiels conduced By people acquainted with 
the navigation of the Red fea, the many dangers of which deterred the 
foreign navigators from proceeding any farther in it. We are told that 
the Red-fea coafters carried the goods to Cairo, which had now fuper- 
feded Cpptoa as the general depout of merchandize tipon the Nile; and 
if that is ftri&ly true, the Vefiels muft have proceeded through the 
canal, which was reft ore A by Amrou the Arabian conqueror of Egypt %. 
And thus we find the trade of the Red fea nearly fallen back to the 
ftate in which it was under the fitrft Ptolemies, and alio, if we except 

dock, bat ft depfydra, or water time.raeafcurr: other fobftance dug out of the ground « well aft 

E Aimm. Gift. Fraai. X.«V» t. and that, which cod} and indeed it may a* well be turf, which i* 
ia firtbtr F«aa received from Pope Paul I, wm alfo dug out of the ground, though not fo deep, 
probably on the feme principle, though I have not uatds it appeared that Setnpringham produced 
met with any particular account of it. For die coal, which, I believe, it doei not. It may be ob- 
antient murtnine vcflcla, fuppofod by feme to have jefted, that gearda mud be turf j and if the foffile 
been the porcelain of China, fee above, P. fubftance (gnefao) were coal, that interpretation 

* The word* in the original Anglo-Saxon ate would be apparently right. It* variant meaning* 
* fixtin fothra wuda, and twadf -fothur gwtfan, are earth, the mtrld, a yard or mclefure. The 
’ and fe* flfthor gearda.’—A» ft it not uftmi tnm&dUon it entirely omitted in Whebe’i edition 
with me to depend On the- inWCbtlity of any of the Saxon chronicle. 

perfon, I cannot help baring forte doubt a* to + Bafchu feem* the fame, who it called the rob. 
the propriety of Doctor Qtbfott'a tranfiation ; her Hiam<no in the NjJftrta Shuta in Throttmt, 
and I (about it to tbofe, who itndrtftaod the K 3,*, ji, 

AnglmSsKon better than myfdf, whether gr wfea % Thefe two article* of Oriental information are 
«an. without any better warrant, be mnflated conveyed to « by Abu Zeid jd Haflan, a mer. 
coal carbonom IhflSUoa’) feeing that grtb* chafft of Siraf, whofe Work, in a great meafure, a 
an, gm&a, gnt&an, figaify ia Motfo Gothic, 1cm comment upon that of Soliman, wm publiihed 
landic, and Anglo-Saxon, /» etig, caret, grain along with it by Mr. Rcnaudot. 
or envratw, ana oonfequeotly may apply to any 

V01.I. Kk 
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the conveyance by the canal, nearly in the fame Hate that it is in the 
prefent age *. r 

878—Syracufe, formerly great in commerce and naval power, had 
fuflfered a gradual, but continual, decline from the time when it fell 
under the.jR.oman dominion till now, that it was contra&ed to its origi¬ 
nal limits in the fmall ifland of Ortygia, and dwindled into a village. 
Neverthelefs, its infular fituation enabled it to refill the power of the 
Saracens, who had begun the conqueil of Sicily in the year 827, for 
above half a century, when at laft the reduction of that obftinate little 
city completed their conqueil of the largcft and moll fertile of the Me¬ 
diterranean illands (2i ft May 878). \Cbron. Sic. ap. Muratori Script. V. 
i, part, ii, pp. 244, 245.] 

Sugar-canes appear to have been cultivated, and their juice made in¬ 
to fugar, in the fouthem countries of Alia, and fome parts of Africa, in 
the earlieil ages. But they were probably unknown in Europe, till the 
Saracens introduced them in Sicily, the fertile foil, and warm climate, 
of which were favourable to their production. In procefs of time the 
canes were tranfplanted from Sicily to the fouthern provinces of Spain, 
whence the cultivation of them is faid to have extended to Madeira and 
the Canaries, and finally to Brafil and the Well-India illands, if they 
were not indigenous in the later f. ' 

Notwithftanding the pious endeavours of Pope Zacharia, and an ex- 
prefs law of the Hate of Venice patted in the year 864 againll the Have 

* Though the modern Arabs do not permit fo* racens. According to Raynal [FTifi. phtL et pal. 
reign veflcls to go higher than Jidda, fome Brit- V. vi,/. If7, ed. 1783] it was not till about the 
i(h navigators. In fpite of the prohibition and the middle of the twelfth century. But he never 
increafing fhallo'wnefs of the Red fea, lave failed quotes authorities : and the Saracens had loft the 
quite to the head of it in vefiela drawing more wa- dominion of the ifland long before that time. That 
ter than any that the antient Arabians, Greeks, or fugar-canis were firft planted by the Saracens in 
Ethiopians, had upon it. Sieily, is generally allowed ; and they probably 

(■ The champions of the crofs found fugar-canes introduced them, foon after they got pofTcflion of 
in Palelhne, Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, 8tc. But, the ifland. See Gibbon [Pi x, p. iii, ed. 1192] 
though the delcription of fugar-canes (or honey- who, very contrary to his general practice, has 
canes, • cann* mellis’ ) growing near Panormus in neelefted quoting his authority, but his profound 
tncily, given by the Sicilian author Falcandus [up, research and approved accuracy entitle him, be- 
Muraion Scnpt. vol. vu, col. ij 8J, who wrote in yohd moft writers, to be credited for the fidelity 
1189 or 1190, is perfeAly juft and accurate, the of his affertion—Along with the authors here 
accounts of the procefs of making fugar zucere, quoted, fee Albertur Aquenfir, Fulcherhu Carnotcn- 
or zuchara’) given by jacobus de Vitriaco Jt, and WtHielmue Tyrm, all in the Gefla Dei per 

Orient, cc. 53, 86], who Wrote about 1200, and Francot —De Guignet in Mem. de Facadcmte, F. 
thofe by the Other hiftonans of the holy war, are xxxvu,/. 509.— Edwardt'e Hi /1 of the IVe/t-Indici, 
very defc&ive and confufed, de defcnbing a thing V. ii, p. 19.— Mofelej’e Hid. of fugar. 
little known. Indeed, we muft fuppofe, that the It is not improper to oblerve here, that the eul- 
fugar in Pakftine was of very bad quality, or very tivation of the fugar-cane is now neglected in Si- 
trifling in quantity, as we find fugar one of the ar- city, owing (as Brydonc in hia Tour in Sicily m- 
ticles brought to that country along with cmna- forms us) to the enormous dudes impofed upon ft. 
mon, pepper, &c. from Babylon by a caravan, and certain it is, that that moft fertile ifland, per- 
which was plundered by Richard I king of Eng- haps the mother of all the fugar-canes in the weft- 
land. [G. de Ftnijauf, ap. Gale, V. ii,/. 407.] ern world, now receive! fugar from Britain and 
I have not been able to afeertain the date of the Other countries, 
introduction of the fugar-cane in Sicily by the Sa- I 
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trade, it was foun$ neceflary to enforce the prohibition by a new and 
ftri&er law, which made it criminal for any Venetian to permit any 
Haves to be received onboard his veil'd. \Danduli Chron . ap. Muratori 
Script. V. xii, col 883.] 

Alfred, at his acceflion to the crown had found England almoft 
entirely over-run by the Danes, and had been even obliged to abandon 
his kingdom to their rage, and to conceal himfelf, with the few faithful 
fubjeds who had not deferted him, from their purfuit. Emerging fud- 
denly from his concealment, he now gained a great and decifive vidory 
over the Danes, fecure in the belief that the Englifh could no longer 
prefume to make head againft them. The confequence was, that Al¬ 
fred recovered polleflion of nearly a half of England, the Danifh king 
Godrun being by treaty reftrided to the eaftern part of the country, 
and profeffing himfelf a Chriftian. By this treaty there was a new na¬ 
tion fettled as inhabitants of Britain •. 

886—Paris, though the capital feat of the French kings, was Bill a 
fmall town, contained in the little ifland of the river Seine, juft as it 
was whCn Julius Csefar gave the firft hiftoric notice of it. [AJjerii Vita 
JElfredi, p. 51, cd. 17a 2.] 

London, which appears to have been almofj, totally deftroyed and de¬ 
populated by the Danes, was reftored by lung Alfred in the nobleft 
manner, and foon after filled with inhabitants, who had been driven 
into exile, or kept in captivity by the Danes. [ AJJcr . p. 5 r 

890—About this time the iflands adjacent to the north part of Bri¬ 
tain were occupied by a colony of Norwegians, who, unwilling to fub- 
mit to Harold Harfagur, the firft foie king of all Norway, had put to 
fea in queft of independent fettlements. Thefe fugitives frequently 
harafied the coaft of Norway with predatory invafions, which provoked 
Harold to follow them to their iflands with a powerful fleet. Having 
fubdued the Orkneys and Hialtland (Shetland), he beftowed them on 
one of his nobles, as an earldom to be held of the crown of Norwary f. 

The iflands on the weft fide of Scotland, which had been often vifit- 
ed by the Normans in their voyages to Ireland, were now in a great 
meafure peopled by them; and, as being more foutherly than Shetland 
and Orkney, they were called in their language by the general name of 
Sudureyar (i. e. the fouthern iflands). Harold fent Ketil, a nobleman 
whofe ample eftates in Norway he wiftied for an opportunity to feize 
upon, to reduce thofe iflands, and to govern them as his lieutenant. 

* This treaty of partition may be feen among pendence upon, the fovereigaa of the adjacent 
the law* of Alfred. ^ main land, it waa probably very {lender. The 

t We know from Adamnan’s Life of Columba, fucceedmjr earl* of Orkney fcized upon Catnefs, 
that in the fnuh century the Orkneys conftituted (then including the (hire of Sutherland) and for 
a petty kingdom, which acknawlcged the fuprem- it their fuccefTora acknowlcgcd themfelvea raflab 
acy of the neighbouring kingdom of the Pichts. of the crown of Scotland. 

But, if they had now any connection with, or tie- 
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But Ketil, when be got himfelf eftahliihed in hi$ government, and bad 
conciliated the affe&ionis of the chiefs by intermarriages with his fa¬ 
mily, fet up for an independent fovereign j and from him the Icings 
and lords of the Ifles are defcended. Thus were the Norwegians add? 
ed to the nations inhabiting the Britiih iflands. 

The arts and manufactures flourUbed in fome degree in thofe remote 
iflands i and the drapery of the Sudvureyans was even famous in the 
northern parts of Europe*. They very foon became fo populous, that 
they fent out colonies to the Fcerocs, to Iceland, and even to France. 
This laft colony joined a band led by the famous Hrolf or Rollo, the 
firft duke of Normandy, a fon of the firft earl of Orkney, and the an* 
ceftor of the Norman kings of England. 

The ufurpation or conquefts of Harold alfo gave birth to other iet- 
tlements in the northern extremity of the world, which was hitherto in 
a great meafure unoccupied f. Ctf thefe the moft ddbnguiflwd was Ice¬ 
land, which had been accidentally difcovered in the year $61, revifited 
in 864, 865, and 874, and began to be fettled in 878. It now received 
a considerable colony, which fpread over all the extent of the ifland: 
and this, unlefs we may perhaps except fome of thofe of the antient 
Greeks, is the only colony in the world, prior to the recent European 
fettlements in America,of which we have an accurate and regular hif- 
tory from its commencement. About the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
tury the Icelanders eftablilhcd a colony in Greenland, which increafed 
and profpered for near four hundred years, after which the intercourfe 
between Greenland and the reft of the world was interrupted by the 
increafing rigour of the winter in that inhofpitable climate, by which 
m all probability tbe colony perifhed. We fhall alio have occafion to 
notice the Icelanders as the firft European difcoverers of America about 
the year 1000. 

Navigators accuftomed to depend on the almoft-infallible flift a nee 
of the compafi and quadrant, and of arithmetical and aftronomical 
tables ready conftru&ed by men of eminence in the various depart- 

> A northern poet deferibing the magnificent particularize* the a tuner of fewer*! province* of 
drefs of a hero of tbe feventh century fays, it was Scandinavia, which were now for the firft time 
fpun by the Sudurevans. See Johnftonc’s Note cleared and inhabited by people retiring from the 
on S', xt of his Le&roJuv-qutJa. The fa£t may country conquered by Harold.—Thefe uaqutf- 
be true, though it u certainly antedated. tionahle teftunomes ihow, that the notion of the 

f We learn from Procopius, [£eli, Gothic. L. antient redundant population of the great northern 
ii, e. 153 that about the middle of the fixth cen- peeinfula, called by the general name of Scandwa- 
tury a confiderable body of the Heruli migrated via, has no foundation in truth, but, like many 
northward, paffed the country of the Danes, and other generally.received opinions, has paffed with. 
. fettled hi Scandinavia, called by him Thuli, the out examination upon the credit of being frequent, 
inhabitant* allowing them to occupy a part of ly repeated. Its foundation ia a fcohfh rxpreffion 
their land*. See above p. 334, note * .— of Jomaadea, who calls Scandia (or Scandinavia) 
.Ohther, 14 his narrative preferred by King Alfred, afinaagentium, the w&sehoufc, or workfhop, of na- 
allures us, that the northern part of Norway was non*. 

uninhabited in bu time. And Snon» Sturlefon 3 
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raents of fcience, will be aftouifoed, when they refledl on the intrepid 
ipirit of thofe Adventurous fens of the Northern ocean, who, afluredly 
deftitute of the compals, for which they fubftituted the flight of birds *, 
and with very poor fubftitutes for the other guides, dared to commit 
their barks for feveral days, perhaps often weeks, to a boundleft ex- 
panfe of ocean, and truft their lives to the chance of feeing the fun and 
the ftars. 

During feveral centuries the free and independent inhabitants of 
Iceland drove a conliderable carrying trade in the Northern feas, their 
fliips vifiting Britain, Ireland, and the adjacent iflands, France, Ger¬ 
many, and all the northern parts of Europe. In that fequeftered cor¬ 
ner of the world liberty, induftry, commerce, and learning, flounihed 
in the dark ages; and they continued to embellifli and to dignify that 
poor ifland, till it fell under the dominion of Norway in the year 1262. 
Even in the prefent day its literary eminence remains to confole it in. 
fome degree for the k>fs of its other advantages. 

897—Alfred was the firft of the Englilh kings, who had the judge¬ 
ment to perceive, that an ifland without a maritime force muft ever be 
at the mercy of every piratical plunderer, and that a maritime invader 
could only be repul fed by a well-appointed navy, the braveft and beft 
difeiplined army being of but little avail againft an enemy, who by his 
naval fuperiority could chufe and vary his points of attack at pleafure. 
He therefor determined to meet the invaders upon their own ele¬ 
ment ; and the very earlieft of his naval efforts were crowned with fuc- 
cefs. His fuperior genius did not merely imitate the veflels of the 
Danes or Fnfons, but conceived a new model of conftru&ion with im¬ 
provements upon theirs. His gallies were almoft twice as long as thofe 
of the enemy, and carried fixty oars f, fome of them even more ; they 
made better way, and were lefs crank or lefs apt to roll %. By an unre- 

* Arngrim Jonas tells us, that when Flok, a expedient w'icn flamming along the tranquil fur- 
famous Norwegian navigator, was going to fet face of the Indian ocean. £PA«s» Hifi- tut. L. 
out from Shetland far Iceland, then called Gar- vi, t. 22. J 

darfholm, he took on board fome crows, bttaufi + Henry of Huntingdon and Bromton fay forty 
the manner ’> comfa/t wat not yet tn ufe. When he or more oars. The tianfpofition of L and X 
thought he had made a conliderable part of his makes the difference. 

way, he threw up one of his crows, which feeing $ The Saxon Chronicle, Florence of Worcefter, 
land aftt.ro,flew to it; whence Flok, concluding that Simeon of Durham, and the Chronicle of Metros, 
he was nearer to Shetland (perhaps rather Faroe) add, that tlie veffela were loftier than thofe of the 
than any other land, kept on his courfe for fome old conttruftion, in which there Seems a millakc ; 
time, and then lent out another crow, which, feeing foi* greater height muft have made them crauker, 
no land at all, returned to the veflel. At laft hav- uuleis the additional length was accompanied with 
ing run the greateft part of his way, another crow fufficient additional breath, which in mw-galhes 
was fent out by him, which, feeing land ahead, im- they probably did not attend to. 
mediately flew for it; and Flok, following his guide, * The farm of the Saxon Hups at the end of the 

fell in with the eaft end of the ifland. Such was ‘ eight cestury, or the beginning of the ninth, i» 
the Ample mode of keeping their reckoning and * happily preferred in Some of the ancient manu- 
fleering their conrfc, praAncd by thofe bold navi- 1 Scripts of that date s they were fcanrcly more 
gators of the ftormy Northern ocean. The aa- • than a very large boat, and fcem to be built off 
tient natives of Tapi-obanfe (Ceylon) ufed the Aunc * flout planks; kid oae over the other, m the man. 

‘ net 
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Twitting attention to his fleet this illuftrious prince, who may with great 
■propriety be called the father ofthe Briti/b navy, prote&ed his fhores from 
•frem invafions; and he alfo kept his Danifh allies of the eaftem parts 
of England more quiet, than their own inclinations led them to be. 

871-900—At the acceflion of Alfred, England, owing to the long- 
continued ravages of the Danes, had fallen into a ftate of degeneracy, 
rather below barbarifm. Scarcely a nobleman could read, and there 
was not, by Alfred’s own account, one perfon on the fouth fide of the 
Thames capable of tranflating a common prayer from Latin into Eng- 
li(h. Alfred himfelf, though he was fent to Rome (which was, next to 
Conftantinople, the feat of what little learning remained in the Chris¬ 
tian world) when he was five years of age, returned to England without 
learning to read, and continued ignorant till his twelfth year. His 
great proficiency in learning and fcience, though he had the advantage 
of not being heir apparent to the crown till his eighteenth year, is 
truely wonderful, confidering the grofs darknefs of the age, and the tur¬ 
bulent ftate of the country His literary works alone, which are ftill 
■extant, are fufficient, independent of all his other excellencies, to im¬ 
mortalize the name of their author. 

When the treaty of partition with Godrun gave the miserable coun¬ 
try fome refpite from the horrors and devaluations of war, Alfred, ever 
intent upon augmenting the knowlege and the happinefs of his people, 
applied to thofe very countries, which had formerly been enlightened 
by the learning of England, for teachers to reclaim his fubje&s from 
ignorance; fo that by his paternal care the youth were at Ieaft taught 
to read. It has been a matter of fierce conteft, whether the univerfity 
of Oxford is of higher antiquity, or owes its foundation to Alfred. He 
kept up a frequent correfpondence with the pope, and alfo with Abel 
the patriarch of Jerufalem, who fent him feveral valuable prefents of 
Oriental commodities. 

Alfred was the firft native of Britain, that we know of, who made 
any attempt to extend the fcience of geography beyond the bounds of 

* ner as is done in the prefent time s their heads {ail to be trimmed by Sts dues (or lower corners) 
< and (terns arc very eredt, and rife high out of the fo as to go with the wind on the beam, if not even 

* water, ornamented at top with fome uncouth nearer, though the yard has no braces. The mall 

* head of an animal, rudely cut j they have but one has two ihrouds leading to the gunnels, one fore 

* maft, the top of which is alfo decorated with a (lay to the head, and two back ftays to the ftern. 

* bird, the head of a bird, or fome fuch device j If I were not aware, that the figures of men are 
« to this maft is made fall a large fad, which from generally made much too large, in proportion to 
« its nature and conilrudion could only be ufeful, other objefts, by the artifts of the dark ages, thefc 

* when the veffel went before the wind s the (hip boats might be faid to be not above ten or twelve 
« was fleered by a large oar with a fiat end very feet long. The bird on the malt-head turned on 

* broad, palling by the fide of the ftern j and this a fpindle to (how the wind, as appears from the 
« was managed by the pilot, who lat in the ftern, defcnption of Cnut’s fleet in the Encomium of 

* and thence iffued his orders to the mariners.’ Emma, [ap . Du Cbtfhe,p. 166] which exhibits the 

The above are the words of Mr. Strutt. [ Cbron - appearance of warlike mips, but m language ra¬ 
ni of England, V. \,p. 337.] From bis engraved ther too pompous. 

copy of the drawings, I lee nothing to hinder the 
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Ptolemy's knowlege ; and he obtained from Ohther and Wulfftan fuch 
information of the Baltic fea with the adjacent countries, and of the ex¬ 
treme northern regions of Europe, as far exceeded that of profefled geo¬ 
graphers, either before or after his time *, till the route of Ohther was 
retraced in the year 1553 by the Englifh navigator Chancellor, who 
was fuppofed the original difeoverer of the northern paflage to Ruifia. 
The royal author has himfelf preferved the account of the voyages per¬ 
formed by thofe navigators. Ohther, a Norwegian, coafted along the 
country of the Fins, now called Lapland, pafled the North cape, and pe¬ 
netrated into the great bay (Quen fe, or White fea) where Archangel 
now (lands. From his relation we learn, that in that age the northern 
people were accuftomed to catch whales and feals, of the (kins of which 
they made ropes of all fizes, and alfo horfe-whales, the teeth of which 
were valuable as well as their (kins, which were likeways ufed for mak¬ 
ing ropes. Whales of forty-eight and fifty elns (72 and 75 feet) were 
fo numerous on the coafl of Norway, that Ohther with the help of five 
men could kill fixty of them in two days, Ohther alfo made a voyage 
up the Baltic. And Wulfftan likeways navigated the Baltic as far as 
the country now called Pruflia. He remarked, that the people of that 
country brewed no ale, becaufe they had fuch plenty of honey (noted 
many centuries before by Pytheas) that mead was the common drink 
of the meaneft of the people, while the rich drank mare’s milk, or per 
haps rather a fpiritous liquor prepared from it. 

Perhaps the letters f of the patriarch of Jerufalem and his prefents 
may have fuggefted to Alfred the defign of fending relief to the Chrif- 
tians of St. Thomas in India, and attempting to eftabhfh a commercial 
irftercourfe with that country. We are told by William of Malmf- 
bury, that Sighelm bifhop of Shireburn was fent by the king with many 
gifts to St. Thomas, that he accompli(hed his expedition profperoufly, 
and, which was thought very wonderful, penetrated even to India, 
from which he brought aromatic liquors, or oils, and fplendid jewelv, 
fome of which were (till remaining m the treafury of the church, when 
he wrote [Gefi. reg , Attgl.f. 24 a ; Geji. pontif.f 141 a.] This import- 

* Sebaftian Munfter [Geographta vetut et nova, Diccto, tlie only otto relatera of it, arc ftill more 
Baftli* 154©] make. Norway, Greenland, and barren of circumftauces. It t. much to be regut- 
Newfoundland (or the land of coda), all one con- ted, that the king himfelf ha* not left us any at- 
tinent. Such wan the retrograde progrefs of geo count of Sighelm'a travel* by land and uatei, 
graphical knowlcge in Europe, even in the fix- which, if he really reached India, were much more 
teenth century. worthy of being recorded than tbe voyages of Oli- 

f It 1. a pity that AITer, who faw thofe letters, ther and Wulfftan, which he has related with a dt- 
has not favoured U9 with any cxtia&s from them, gree of minutenefs. The filence of Alfred, or 
They were probably much more tnterefting than After his contemporary biogiapher, and of mod of 
the bulk of the unmeaning or lncomprehenfible rub. the other hiftonans, has induced a fufptcion, that 
bifh of letters of thofe ages, which have been tranf- the whole is fabulous. But the early writers, who 
mitted to us, have recorded it, had neither motive nor capacity 

t SuJi Is the meagre account we have of fo for inventing fuch a ftory, though it may perhaps 
important an event as an Englith expedition to not be ftritUy true in its fulleft extent, bighelm 
India : and the Saxon chronicle, and Radull de went fio.ii England to Rome in tLc year Stii}, and 

probably 
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ation probably furnifbed the prefeat made by Alfred to After his bio¬ 
grapher, which coniifted of a very pretious >obe of fiBt/ahd as much 
incenfe asa ftrong man was able to carry. [JJfirn fita &Jfredi t p. 50, 
ed. 1722,] 

All foreigners, who excelled m any ufeful branch pf kippwlege or in 
manual trades, were hare of a welcome reception and liberal encourage¬ 
ment from Alfred. By their help he rebuilt the towns, which were 
generally in a ruinous condition; and he took that opportunity to in¬ 
troduce a &fer and more elegant ftile of building by fubftituting Hone 
or brick for timber, which hitherto had bear almoft the only material 
ufed in building. 

Although glafs for windows was introduced in Northumberland fo 
long ago as the year 628, and a manufactory of glafi was even eftablilh- 
ed in that kingdom by the care of Benedict Bifcop in 674, as already 
obferved, the ufe of that noble convenience had either not extended in¬ 
to the Couth parts of England, or was now loft in the convulsions of the 
Danifh invafions. So it was, that the churches in King Alfred’s domi¬ 
nions were deftitute of glafs windows; and the wax candles, which he 
burnt day and night for meafuring the time, were exposed to the wind, 
which made them burn irregularly. He therefor invented lanterns, 
which he fumiftied with plates of horn feraped fo thin as to be pellu¬ 
cid, glafs being apparently inaccefSble, though it could not be unknown 
to him *. 

For the more fpeedy and equal diftribution of juftice, Alfred divided 
the whole of his kingdom into diftri&s called hundreds, and each of 
thefe into ten tithings. He is alfo fuppofed the author of the divifion 
into flhires or counties; but thefe appear to have been as antient in his 
hereditary kingdom of Wefiex as King Ini, if we may depend on the 
genuinenefe of the laws of that monarch f. Alfred may perhaps have 
extended that “kind of divifion to the other parts of England fubjeft to 
him. He ordered a general furvey of his kingdom, the particulars of 
which were recorded with the greateft accuracy in the book of Win- 
chefter, which appears to have fumiftied the model of the celebrated 
Domefday book of William the Conqueror. He revifed the laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and fele&ing the beft of them, and thofe of other 


probably got a paflage from fome of tbe Italian 
porta to Alexandria or Phoenicia. It ib not lm- 
poffible (though very difficult for a Chnlban) that 
he may have made his way to the fouth coaft of 
Arabia, or to Baflbra, and have proceeded even 
to India. But if he purchafed Oriental commodi. 
tie* in Alexandria, Arabia, or Baflora, any of 
thefe place* would be confounded with India by 
hit couotryiren, who were ignorant of the geo¬ 
graphy of couutriet much nearer to them. 

* Hit biographer Affer wn acquainted with 


the nature of glafi, for be compare! born to it for 
tranfparency. 

Lantern* are fuppofed to be alluded to by 
Plautut, who mentiont carrying fire in a horn. 
But their being known in antient Rome doce not 
hinder them from being alfo a new invention of 
Alfred*!. 

f In the 39* law of King Ini we find * feire’ 
at a divifion of the kingdom, and in the j6 u it ia 
mentioned at the diftrick or province of an 4 ealdor- 
man,’ apparently the feme kind of officer, who ia 
called former! (or flurref) in the 8“. 
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nations, he compofed a code for the regulation of his fubjefts. He is 
believed by fome to be the firft, who eftabliftied in England the trial 
by a jury of twelve men of fair charafter, and of rank as nearly as pof- 
fible equal with that of the party, whofe life or property was the fub- 
jeftt of the trial; while others, apparently with good reafon, carry the 
ufe of that mode of trial in England to the earlieft ages of the govern¬ 
ment of the Angles, Saxons, &c. and fuppofe, it was brought over with 
them from Germany *. 

If England had but little commerce in the reign of Alfred, and 
the pofleflion of jewels, filken robes, and incenfe, proves that there 
was at leaft fome, his improvements of /hipping, reftoration of de¬ 
cayed towns, encouragement of arts and fcience, and unremitting at¬ 
tention to the diftribution of juftice, at leaft paved the way to the ex- 
tenfion of commerce %. 

It may be prefumed, that Alfred was the richeft man in England; 
yet fo high was the value of money, that he left only five hundred 
pounds of filver, together with lands, to each of his two fons, and one 
hundred pounds, with fome lands, to each of his three daughters: and, 
from his will, which is fortunately extant, his whole ftock of ready mo¬ 
ney cannot be fuppofed to have exceeded three thoufand pounds, equal 
m weight to about nine thoufand pounds of modern money. But Al¬ 
fred was a good fhepherd, more intent upon feeding, than upon fleec¬ 
ing, his flock. He is almoft the only charafter in hiftory, whom no 
writer has charged with any crime or weaknefs: and the whole bright 
aflemblage of his virtues and talents prefents a pleafing and fplendid 
pifture of a heaven-born genius rifing out of the darknefs of one of the 
darkeft ages, and diftinguifties this truely great prince from the crowd 

* The trial by jury, and even by a jury of ed before thofe navigators came to hit court ■ and 
twelve, Teems to be a* antient as the dava ot Grc- his inquiries evidently proceeded from the third of 
< i.m fable, which reports, that Mars, the god of knowkge natural to a man of learning and fti- 
war was tried for murder by a jury of twelve gods, ence —-The thirtieth of Alfred’s laws flioivs, that 
For examples of the general ufe of trial by jury in merchant fhips fome times arrived in England ; but 
the middle ages fee Spelman’i Gloffary , 10. Juiata. the regulation ufpeds the pafitngers and not the 

$ LaU writers have gone fo far as to fay, that cargo.—-The only notice I can find of any ex- 
England had a mod wonderfully-extenfivc trade portation in the time of Alfred, if it may be call- 
in the reign of Allied. They a (Tut that he fent cd exportation, is a prefent of the famous Bntifh 
ihips, or.cven fleets, to India—Weie they aware, dogs to l'olk, archbifhop of Rheims in France, 
that thoft flops or Herts mud have doubled the Upon the whole it mud be acknowli ged, that a 
Cipc of Good Hope > They add, that he built fmfe of tin importance of commerce, of winch no 
other flops for trade as well as for war, and lent Chndian nation out of Italy had then any idea, 
them, together with competent fums of monej, does not appear to have formed any part of the 
to merchants, who, thus royally fupported, traded gnat and ft IF acquired know lege of Alfred, whofe 
to Alexandria, and even to India ' following, no llluftrious character Hands in no need of any fi£W- 
doubt, the trait of the king’3 fleet. They alfo tious cmbelhflimtnts. 

tell 111, that the voyages of Olither and Wulfilan, What 1 have faid of Alfred is extracted from 
were undertaken at Alfied’s defire, with a view to his own works, and that of his contemporary bio- 
the extenfion of commerce. But Alfred himfelf, grapher Affer, with lome affifiance from the eirb- 
a far better authouty, tells us the' were perform- ell of the fucce tiling writers. 

Vol. 1 . ' LI 
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of kings, whole names are of no ufe in hiftory, but to mark the revolu¬ 
tion of dark or fanguinary years, 

912—Hrolf, or Rollo, after long mfelhng the coafts of France and the 
adjacent countries with piratical mvafions, now by a treaty with Charles 
the Simple, king of France, ellablifhed himfelf and his followers in the 
province of Neullria, which from them has obtained the name of Nor¬ 
mandy ; and he became the father of a race of dukes of Normandy, 
wliofe ducal title in th>' 1. rh generation was adorned with the fuperior 
fplendour of that of king ot England. 

900-925—King Edward gradually recovered the dominion of the 
country, which had been ceded to Godrun. He clofely followed the 
example of his father Alfred in his attention to his fleet, and m reftor- 
ing and fortifying the ruined towns, particularly in Chellure, the Peak- 
land of Derby, and Nottingham-lhire, which bordered on the Northum¬ 
brian kingdom, then pofiefled by the Danes; and he even feized and 
fortified Manigeceafter (fuppofed Manchefter) within the limits of that 
kingdom. 

About 930—King Athelftan enadted, that the money fhonld be the 
fame through all his dominions, and that no money fliould be coined but 
in towns, of which the following lift (hows which were then the places of 
chief importance m the kingdom, and alfo lets us know, that the clergy 
of the fuperior ranks Ihared with the king in the prerogative of com¬ 
ing. 

Cantwarabyrig ( Canterbury), to have feven coiners, viz. four for the 
king, two for the archbilhop, and one for the abbat. 
Hrofeceaftre (Rocbejier), three j two for the king, and one for the bdhop. 
Lundenbyrig (London), eight coiners. 

Winteceaftre ( Wincbejltr ), fix. 

Lewes, two. 

Haeftingaceaftre ( Ha/lings ), one. 

Cyfleceaftre (1 Gbicbejler), one. 

Hamtun ( Southampton ), two. 

Werlum (IVarebam), two. 

Eaxanceaftre (Exeter), two. 

Sceaftlbyrig (Sbafjbury), two. 

Other burghs, not named, one each. 

It follows of courfe, that there were artificers at every one of the 
above towns capable of working in filver, and engraving the dies ufed 
in coming. 

Even in the more remote kingdom of Scotland, we find at this time 
a cafe for containing the gofpel at St. Andrews, which was covered with 
filver, moll probably by a native artificer, and had two Latin verfes in- 
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fcribed upon it by a Scottifti engraver. [Wyntown't Cronytil. F. i, p. 

x 79-] 

About this time many {hips from the adjacent parts of Norway, and 
ftlfo from Denmark and Saxony, frequented Tunfberg, a port of Nor¬ 
way, at the head of the bay oppofiteto Yutland. Biom, viceroy of this 
part of Norway under his father Harold, declining his uiual occupation 
of piracy, employed his flups in trading voyages. [SWro, Htji. Har. 
Harf. c. 38.] 

938—Athelftan having taken advantage of the death of his brother- 
in-law Sitrik, the Danifti king of Northumberland, to feize upon lus 
dominions, Aulaf *, the fon of Sitrik by his firft marriage, in order to 
recover his heritage, procured a very general confederacy of the neigh¬ 
bouring kings, among whom was Conftantine king of Scotland, the 
Britifli king of Cumberland, and the Danifh and Norwegian kings of 
Ireland and the Ifles. The allies entered the Humber with a fleet, laid 
to confift of no lefs than fix hundred and fifteen fhips f, and proceeded 
to Brunanburh, (probably Burn m Lincoln-fhire) where they were met 
by Athelftan; and there enfued one of the moft obftmate, and molt 
celebrated, battles recorded in antient Englifh hiftory .which began in the 
morning, and continued till the evening, when Athelftan remained 
mafter of the field. Five kings, and feven great officers, were flam on 
the fide of the allies ; and Aulaf and Conftantine efcaped to their fhips. 
Athelftan dops not feem to have had any fleet to oppofe to that of his 
enemies, which appears to have retired unbroken ; and we afterwards 
find Aulaf and his nephew Regnald joint kings of Northumberland. 

The fame of this great battle is faid to have fpread all-over Europe, 
the feveral kings of which courted the alliance and friendfliip of Athel¬ 
ftan, by embaflies and prefents. The king of Norway fent on this oc- 
cafion a magnificent flnp, with gilded beaks, or roftra, and a purple fail, 
her fides being guarded all round with gilded fhields f. The German 
emperor fent aromatics, f'uch as had never been feen in England, gems, 
running horfes, a veflel of oynx with figures carved upon it with won¬ 
derful art, the fword of Conftantine, the lance of Charlemagne, a crown 
made of gold and pretious ftones, fome iuperftitious rehques, &c. 

Athelftan, who appears to have had a higher idea of the importance 
of commerce, than could be expected in an age wherein only the cleri- 

* So he appears to have been cillid on hi* own Harold Harfagar II. fajs, the roftra of the 
coins. I believe his name ought rather to be Ihip were of gold ; but that mult be taken with 
Olaf, as the northern writers Iptll it. In thole allowance. To be able to gild upon metal, (for 
ages uuiformity of fpcUing was not at all attended we cannot fuppoft the roftra to have cunlifttd of 
to. maflts of fclul gold) fo as to rclift tin. coin lion 

f Some authors make the number of (hips of the fait wstei, may be tonfidtrtd as a matk of 
much greater. vety great prugrefs made in that art, efpicial.'y if 

t William of Malmfliury \GeJl reg Angl f. we attend to the rtmoUnclt. of Norwaj liom tliofe 
2$ a] calls the king of Norway Harold ; but tlie countries which were then e(kerned the moll civil, 
chronology aufw ers better to out of the Tons of i*«d. 
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cal and military profdfions were thought honourable in Europe, allured 
his fubjetfs to engage in it by a law, which conferred the rank of a 
thane on every merchant, who made three voyages over the fea with a 
vefiel and cargo of his own. The premium, thus held out to commer¬ 
cial enterprifc, was very judicioufly chofen, as, by rendering it the path 
to rank as well as to wealth, it operated upon the two moft powerful 
paffions of the human breaft. It proves, however, that there mtift have 
been but very few merchants in the kingdom, who were capable of 
thus railing themfelves to the order of nobility. 

947—India, from Caftimere to Cape Comorin, was now pretty well 
known by the Arabs, and is defcribed by Maffoudi, with its divifion into 
feveral potent kingdoms, as follows. The kingdom of Sind* adjacent to 
the River Sind, or Indus. Canodge, or Bourouh, near the Ganges. 
Caftimere, a country full of towns and villages, and entirely furround- 
ed by a ftupendous wall of impaflable mountains, the only entry of 
which is clofed by a gate *. The dominions of the great Balhara, ( a 
permanent title like Pharaoh or Auguftusf) or the king of kings, 
whofe capital is called Mankir, or the great Houfa. The Arabians were 
much favoured by the Balhara, (doubtlefs for the advantage of their 
commerce) and were permitted to build mofques for the performance 
of their religious worfhipi Moultan, between Canodge and the Ara¬ 
bian or Saracen dominions in Perfia. Manfura, alfo near the Indus. 
To the fouthward of all thefe is the kingdom of Zanedge, or Zindge, 
governed by the Mehrage, or great raja; and beyond it the kingdom 
of Comar (or Comorin). 

This description gives reafon to believe, that the commerce from 
the Weft ftill continued to be chiefly upon the weftem fide of India ; 
and it is valuable, as giving a view of the progrefs of geography, a 
icience fo infeparably connected with commerce. 

From India, our author proceeds to China. Canton had now recover¬ 
ed from the calamities, which, he obferves, it had fuffered under Bai- 
chu, and it was again reforted to by many Arabian merchants from 
Baffora, Siraf, and Oman, and alfo by veflels from India, the iflands of 
Zajiedge, Senef, and other places. He fays, that traders went to China 
not only by fea, but alfo by land, through Koralan, Thibet, and Ileftan, 
which laft is a country mentioned perhaps by no other author, and fup- 
ppfed to be inhabited by a colony from Perfia. 

He next gives an account of Africa, which, though brief, is in fome 

* Thu Angular country, the paradife of India, p. joa, and the map. See alfo the map of the 
ia not fo completely locked up aa Maffoudi waa third fedion corrected, which exhibits feven roada 
made to believe ; for in 1783, Mr. Forfter enter, through the mountamoua boundary of Ca/hmere. 
ed Caihmere at the upper part of it, and following + The name and fupremacy of the Balhara were 
the corn fe of a navigable river, the exiftence of noticed by Soliman, the Arabian merchant, about 
which Maffoudi waa not apprized of, went out at a century before Maffoudi. 
the lower part of it. See Major Remtll’s Memoir, 
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reipe&s beyond our prefent knowlegt of it. The Arabian merchants 
from Oman and Sirar traded to Sofafe, which produced abundance of 
gold, and to an iffeuid called Fhanbalou, or Caniclou (perhaps Madagas¬ 
car), where they had even eftablifhed colonies. [ MaJJoudt's Meadow* 
of gold and mints of pretious Jlones, in 1 Notices des manufiripts du roi, V. i, pp, 
9~ l 5-] 

Ebn Haukal, an Arabian traveler of the fame age * compofed a geo¬ 
graphical account of all the countries occupied by the Mohamedans. In 
his time, as in the preceding century, Siraf was the chief port of Perfia, 
and abounded with the commodities of the Eaft, which were diftributed 
to all quarters of the world by the merchants of the place, many of 
whom poflefled fortunes of four millions of dinars, and fbme ftill more f. 
Hormuz was the emporium of Kerman (or Carmanid) : the people of 
that country cultivated fugar, and were noted for induftry and probity. 
In Daibul, the port of Sind, there were merchants who traded in all 
places. The countries adjacent to the Cafpian fea produced great quan¬ 
tities of filk, whereof that of Meru in Khorafan was moft efteemed, 
the eggs of the filk-worms being carried thence to other places. In 
thofe countries there were great manufactures of filk, wool, hair, and 
gold fluffs. The Armenians excelled in hangings and carpets, and they 
poflMed the beautiful colour called kertnez, which the author underftood 
to be a worm or infeCt. The paper made at Samarcand was the beft in 
the world. Khozr (a country on the north-weft coafl of the Cafpian 
lea) contained two nations, the one of a dark colour and refembling 
the Hindoos, and the other white people, who made a practice of felling 
their children. There were many veflels trading between the feveral 
ports of the Cafpian fea, or fea of Khozr. Trabzoun (or Trebifond on 
the Black fea) was much frequented by merchants In Antakiah (An¬ 
tioch), and many other cities of Alia, the water, an objeCt of the firll 
attention to an Arabian obferver, was made to flow through the ftreets, 
and into the chief buildings. Efkanderia (Alexandria in Egypt), though 
frequently mentioned, is not noticed as a place of trade: three hundred 
houfes, built of marble, ‘ contained all the inhabitants. In Bajeh, a 
country adjacent to Upper Egypt, there were the richeft gold mines in 
the world; and thence Egypt was furmfhed with flaves. A community 
of white people fettled in Zingbar (or Ethiopia) imported articles of 
food and clothing into that country. The author notes the great ex¬ 
tent of the land of the Blacks^ bordering on the Ocean (apparently the 
Gulf of Guinea) on the fouth, and bounded by deferts on the north., 

* Sir William Oufeley, tn hit preface, make* f He elfewhcre ftatet their fortunes at iu.y 
it apparent, that Ebn Haukal lived between A. D. rmihoiis of dircms. I am not acquainted with the 
902 and 968 ; and that Edriifi, Ebu Kordadbah, auticnt value uf thofe monies of account. 

.uid other writers of high reputativu, were copitra 
from him. t 
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which fituation obligedall that was bfppght-tp them Set $$DCte Jb. on the 
weft fide of their country 1%., flrib* wsre obfervetf itgbf^a finer 

and deeper black than *bo,fe, of flJf feagfcas 

(Ethiopians), In Andalus (Spaw^ there. -were federal.mines,,of gold 
and film. [Oriental geography of Ebn Maukal, tranflatedby, SirWiTUam 
Oufeley.) 

95<>-+rIn ,the book of Tallies, written J&f, the emperor Leo, and tran- 
fcribed i>y bis fon. Conftantine Porphyrogenitus, the galUcs pf the im¬ 
perial yiavyare directed feo be of due lengtbj.flnd to carry two tires of 
oats, one above and another below. On this reduced fcale, we (hall find 
the antient conftru<ftion of the gallies retained in the Mediterranean, at 
leaft to the end of the twelfth century. 

Among the laws of Conftantine, entitled the Bafilics, there is an ab- 
folute prohibition of taking intereft for the.ufe of money j a fufficient 
proof, that the value of money, and the principles of commerce, were 
as utterly unknown in the Greek empire, as they were in the weftem 
parts of Europe, where a canon of fimilar import, palled in the reign of 
Charlemagne, was fo managed by the priefts, that they made themfelves 
the arbiters of every bargain between man and man. 

.960—About this time, or perhaps fomewhat earlier, the woollen ma- 
nufadure of Flanders commenced, which continued flourifliing and iu- 
creafing for feveral centuries, during which the chief part of the cloth¬ 
ing trade of Europe was in the hands of the Flemings. At firft the fales 
were moftly to the French, whofe ferule and comparatively well-cultiv¬ 
ated foil, enabled them to purchafe fine woollen cloths from their in- 
duftrious Flemilh neighbours On account of the, fcarcity of money 
the trade was carried on moftly by barter, to facilitate which Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders, who feeras to have exceeded mod of the fovereigns of 
his age in difeerning the real intereft of himfelf and his fubje&s, fet up 
weekly markets, and eftablifhed regular fjiirs at Bruges, Courtray, Tor- 
hout, and Mont-Cafel, at all which he exempted the goods fold, or ex¬ 
changed, from paying any duties on being brought in or carried out. 
[Meyen Ann. Flandr.J. 18 b .—De Witt's Inter efi of Holland f, p. 47. Engl 
tranjl .] 

* The trade with the Negroes was moft pro- bufinefs of weaving i« familiar, and, aa it were, pe- 
bablr entirely managed by the Moorifh caravans, culiar to the Flemings: and Ralph de Diccto 
tui]et<$be Teamen of Morocco ventured to double [etl. 5*8) marks them as a manufacturing nation, 
the ftormy capes, which in after ages fo long con- —The high value of wool in England (which will 
tinued bugbears to the Portoguefe navigators. be noted under the year 1066) feema to infer that 

f It nult be acknowleged, that the authority it was exportedj and Flauden was apparently the 
of De Witt, though very refpe£Uble, is much too only country that could have a demand for it, and, 
modern for an event of the tenth century. But being adjacent to the River Rhine, was apparently 
it is corroborated by that of Giraldus CambrcnGs, the country which fent filver by that nver to pur. 
( 7 /m. Cambria, L. li, r. a) who afenbet great (kill chafe * the moft pretioua wool,’ and other article* 
in the woollen manufkAure to a colony of Flemings, of Engliih produce, as we arc told by Henry of 
who fettled in England in the enfuing century.— Huntingdon, in the beginning of his hrftory-— 
tJeivafe of Canterbury j [eel. 1349] lays, that the The epithet of tht weavtr, twice given to Han. 
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963_Among many other donations and privileges granted bv King 

Edgar to the abbay of Medefhamftede (afterwards called Pererburgh) 
there was the right of having a mint at Stanford with one coiner. [Cbr. 
Sax. ad. an.] None of the towns, named as coining places in Athelftan’s 
law, were near fo far north as this one. 

964—According to a pompous charter, afcribedto Edgar, ‘ the great- 

• eft part of Ireland, with its moft noble city Dublin,’ was fubjeCl to 
him. But the Irifh conquefts, achieved for Edgar by the monks, are 
unknown to the fober hiftorians of England, as well as to thofe of Ire¬ 
land. The later relate, that for fome years before this time Dublin 
was taken and retaken almoft every year by the native Irifh and Oil¬ 
men ; and that their perpetual wars with the Oilmen, and among them- 
felves, had reduced the Irifh, a people deftitute of commerce, to fuch a 
tremendous excels of mifery, that * the father fold his fon and daughter 

* for meat.’ [Spelmatt, Concil. p. 432.— Warai Antiq. Hibern. p. in.— An. 
Ult. ad. an. 964.] 

968— The emperor Otto firft opened the filver mines in the Hercy- 
nian mountains, which have greatly enriched Germany; and he built 
the town of Goflar near them, whence they are now called the mines 
of Goflar. [Spener Hijl. Germ, pragmat. V. i, p. 351 —Cluvcrii Hijls mun- 
di, p. 450.] Some think the filver mines of Chemnitz in Hungary more 
antient than thofe of Goflar. 

969— According to tHS contemporary teflimony of Liutprand, bifhop 
of Cremona, and ambaffador from the Weflem to the Eaftern Roman 
empire, the trade and navigation of Amalfi at this time emulated thofe of 
Venice. The Amalfians, though pofTeffing a very narrow tradl of country, 
acquired wealth, and fupported liberty, by their foreign commerce, 
which extended to the oppofite coaft of Africa, to Conftantinople, and 
to fome of the ports in the eafl end of the Mediterranean : and they, 
together with the Venetians fupplied Italy and other parts of Europe, 
with the pretious produce and rich manufactures of the Eaft. [Muraiorr, 
Script. V. ii, p. 487 j Antiq. V. ii, p. 884.] 

970~But the commerce of the Saracens in the Mediterranean was 
much* more extenfive than that of the Chnftians *, and they were alfo 
fupenor to them in naval power, and particularly in the fize of their 
veflels. Abdirraman, the Saracen fultan, or calif, of the greateft part 
of Spain, built a vefiel larger than had ever been feen before, and Ibad- 
ed hex with innumerable articles of merchandize, to be fold in the eaft¬ 
ern regions. On her way fhe met with a fhip carrying difpatches from 

ders {n Geffrey VinifauP6 pom, [Rtcfutrt/l yter, ap. though a later writer, as he introduces a perfon 
Gale, f. 433] might refer equally to woollen, addrefling himfclf to England, [p. 396] and fay. 
ot any other, goods made in the loom.—All thefe Jog of former times, * glanders, thy weaver made 
authors floimlhed ahbnt the year 1200. ‘ And to • pretious clothing for thee from thy own mate-, 
them may be added Mathew of Weftminfter, « rials.' 
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the amir of Sicily to Almoez, a fovereign on the African coaft, anil pil¬ 
laged her. Almoez, who was alfo fovereign of Sicily, which he govern¬ 
ed by an amir, or viceroy, fitted out a fleet, which took the great Span- 
i(h /hip returning from Alexandria, loaded with rich wares for Abdir- 
raman’s own ufe, and particularly beautiful Haves, among whom were 
Tome women very lkilful in mufic. [Hi/l. Saracen, ap. Muratori Script. 
V. i, part ii, p. 252.] We /hall afterwards meet with feveral other great 
/hips built by the Saracens in various places. It was probably in imi¬ 
tation of thofe built in Spain, that the Chriftian Spaniards introduced 
the ufe of large /hips, for which they were diftingui/hed at leaft down 
to the age of Philip II, whole invincible armada confifted of /hips much 
larger than the Enghlh ve/Tels oppofed to them. 

The mod llluftrious character of the tenth century was undoubtedly 
Gerbert, a native of France, and a monk of Fleury. Born in an age, 
which is juftly reprobated by hiftorians as overwhelmed with the deep- 
eft /hade of that mental darknefs, wherein Europe was buried for l'o 
many centuries, this heaven-born philofopher furmounted the prejudices 
of education, and, in defiance of ecclefiaftical cenfures, withdrew from 
teachers who could add nothing to his ftock of knowlege, to feek from 
the profeflbrs of a different religion the trealures of fcience, for which 
he fo ardently thirfted, and which they alone of all the people of Eu¬ 
rope then poflefled *. At Seville in Spain he learned the language of 
the Arabs, and foon made himfelf matter of their lupenor knowlege in 
aftronomy, geometry, mechanics, and apparently arithmetic. On his 
return to France in the year 970 he liberally imparted t to his country¬ 
men the fruits of his ftudies. His mufic, his hydraulic organs, his me¬ 
chanic horologe, &c. I fay nothing of, as not fo immediately conne&ed 
with commerce ; but that part of his imported ftock of knowlege, which 
moll eminently entitles him to the gratitude of the Europeans in all 
lucceeding ages, and efpecially of every meichant, was the glorious fci¬ 
ence of arithmetic, as now pradlifed by means of the numeral figures, 
which the Arabs had brought with them from the Eaft. It was thought 
a moft wonderful thing by the French, that the fame figure could ex- 
prefs one, one hundred, one thoufand, &c. and the rules of arithmetic, 
which he publi/hed, could fcarcely be comprehended by the moft labor¬ 
ious ftudents, even in the twelfth century f. It is, however, not impro- 

* Stlden quote* (fiom memory) fnme author ly withheld from the public Gerbert’s treanfe up- 
of thofe age*, who calls the ftudy of natural plu- on arithmetic, though he acknowleges he had it 
lofophy and the art* Stadia Saracerwrum. [Titlet of in lua pofleffion, and at the end of the i6o' h 
honour, prefact ] epiftle, which wag prefixed to it, even gives a fpe- 

f * Abacumcert& primus a Saracems. rapiens, re- cimeti of it as follows. 

• gulas dedit, quse a fudantibus abaciflis vix mtelh- * De limplice. 

* guntur.' [ tv. Malmjb. f. 36 a.] Whether that * Si multiphcaveris fingularcm numcrum per 

was owing to the want of comprchenfion in the * fingularcm, dabis umcuique digito fingularcm, ct 
fiudents, or to the imperfection of the rules, it is im- 1 omm articulo decern, diferte et converflm, &c.’— 
poffible for us to know, as MafTon has moil ilrange- am! 
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bable, that, witMh five years after Gerbert’s return from Spain, fome 
native of England had learned at feaft as much of the new arithmetic, 
as to Combine the'fig\ire^ ' 975 , which are fuppofed to be infcribed upon 
an antiept jportSif of Saxdh arOhiteifture at Worcefter *. 

% ftid favnfif bf Robert king of France, and Otto emperor of Ger¬ 
many!, bbth been his pupils, Gerbert was promoted fucceffive- 

Iy to this fees W'ft Keiths, Ratebtia, and at laft Rome itfelf under the 
name' of SilVfciter ttf The ignorant vulgar and the envious pretender* 
to fciefcjcd agreed in dfcribittg the wonders of his fuperior knowlege to 
a coriijjft# With“ the debit; and a*"number of extravagant fictions were 
iriverit&Ttb fdpjJoit the finder; whereupon William of Malmfbury, 
though not entirely above afieftting to the abfurdity, obierves, that it 
was ddmmdn to afpdrfe the fame of learned men, and to afenbe their 
pre-eminence'to intercourse with the devil f. Such is too often the un¬ 
grateful returh made by mankind to their beft benefactors j and fuch 

and fo h* concludes hi* edition of Gerbert’fEpiftle*. fequence to an author, who feu out with deducing 
[Vide Prmf.rt f. the parentage of hi* hero from Hercules, and la- 

Do&or North [jfrc&aoIogM, K x] ha* adduced hour# to tindicate him from the gut/t of acquiring 
many argument* to prove, that the Arabian* wtfre faience from the Saraeert* of Spain—his chief 
not yst mafter* of that kind of numeration by glory, and probably the caufe of bis exaltation, 
figures, to which we give their name. Without • The time when numeral figures were intro- 
prefutning to determine on either fide of fo difficult dilced in thi* country ha* been much difputed by 
a queftion, I may be permietedto obferve, that hit the learned \ and, confeqnently, the genumenefs 
politive evidence reft* chiefly upon the authority of of thi* date 1* denied by thofc who do not allow 
Thcophanet, ‘ the father of many a lie,’ [Gimtt, them to he fo antient j at is al(b that of 1090, 
V. ix,/. *53} and! that hi*Other argument* are of fuppofed to be remaining on the fill of a window 
tile negative kind. It t» not at all fiagular, that at Colchefter, and fome others even later. [See 
the evidences of Gerbert *i introduftiou of this moft Phihfophica! tranfaStutt, V. xxi,p *87, and DoObr 
important Science Into Chriftendom are but flight. North 'j Effay ahote mmiterted.J But nothings can 
when we advert to the extraordinary darknefs be concluded on either fide of the queftton from 
of the age, in which he ihone a folitary fLar : but, fuppofed number*, which require conjecture to read 
a* there is not equal evidence of the introduftion them, and which, if they were perfeftly plain, 
of it by arty other petfbn, *rfd it via* introduced might be only renovation* of more antient fculp. 
by fowehody, thfc balance of evidence U in favour ture*.—The introduftion of our numeral figures 
of Gerbert. The benevolent inventor* of art* or i» a fubjeft well worthy of iilveftigation in a judi. 
improvements, which add to the happmef* of man- cious treatife. 

kind, have fcaicely ever received their due praife, f William of Malmfbury confounds Gerbert 
though fame has in all age*been laviihed upon the (or Silvcfler II) with John XV, between whom 
deftroyer* and fcourget of the human race. When aud Gerbert there were no fewer than four pope*, 
not one of a thousand could read, and foil fewer Sergius, who fuccecded to the papal chair m one 
concerned themfelves with arithmetic of any kind, year after the death of Gerbert, infenbed on hia 
we need not wondertbat the knowlege of it ihould monument an epitaph, containing an excellent cha- 
fpread very flowly s and, liideed, the progrefr of rafter of him. ' 1 he contmnator of Atmomus, 
any improvement muft have been very tardy, be- who wrote in France about the fame time that 
fore the propagation of knowlege was facilitated Malmfbury wrote in England, calls Gerbert Amply 
by the art of printing. I have already obferved, a philofopher, and fays, that his elevation to the 
that the iatroauftion of filk.worms m Europe was popedom wa* at the unanimous defire of the whole 
unknown to Ifidore, bifhop of Hifpahs in Spain, people of Rome. But neither he, nor any of the 
when manufactures from their filk had been efts- writers of the age immediately after that of Gcr- 
bhfhed a hundred year* in Greece.—It mufl be ac- beet, ha* one word of devils, or any thing taper- 
knowWed, that Baoviua, in his treatife, entitled natural.—Marvelous ftoric* improve prodigioufly 
* Silydur It a cahtmntu mindituhu,' has not a word by iemotenefs of tune and place. 

■of arithmetic s but fuch a matter was of little coo- 

VO L. I. 
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was the method contrived by malice and ignorance to atteft their invol¬ 
untary admiration of this illuftrious character. 

972— The filver mines of Rammeliberg in Germany are faid to have 
been difcovered at this time. They feem to have been exhaufted in 
about forty years. [Rimius’s Memoirs qf the boufe of Brunjwkk,p. 258.] 

973— The monks in their great zeal to extoll their creature and pa¬ 
tron, King Edgar, have turned his hiftory into romance. The Ample 
and unimportant fatt, that he aflembled his fleet at Chefter immediate¬ 
ly after the ceremony of a coronation, or confecration, at Bath, and 
that fix kings (moft probably all of Wales *) met him there, and enter¬ 
ed into an alliance with him, [Cbr. Sax. ad. an.] has been difiorted by 
the grofs impudence of monkifh exaggeration fox various purpofes, one 
of which was to {how what a prodigious fleet he had; for the different 
writers reckon it from three to four thoufand {hips: and thence, among 
other ridiculous pretenfions, it has been inferred, that this founder and 
lupporter of forty-eight raonafteries, was fovereign of the fea f. 

975—It does more real honour to Edgar that he made a law for an 
uniformity*o£-m#>uey throughout all his kingdom, and for the general 
ufe of the Winchefter raeafure. [Edgari leges , c. 8.] 

978—At this time the herring fifhery was very plentiful on the coaft 
of Norway; and it appears from feveral paflages of Snorro, the Hero¬ 
dotus of the North, to have been confidered as an important objed of 
attention. But whether the Norwegians only ufed the herrings for im¬ 
mediate home confumption, or falted and exported them, we are not 
certainly informed, though the later feems very probable. One circum- 
ftance, well deferving our attention, is, that the abundance of herrings 
and corn is marked as the charafteriftic of a beneficent reign, which 
proves that the wifeft of their kings were careful to encourage the fifh- 
eries and agriculture. [Snorro, Hijl. Olafi Trygy. c. 16; Hift. Olaji SanSii, 
c. 22.] And this, if I miftake not, is the earlieft undoubted account of 
a herring fifhery. 

* The apparently-rcal fubmfflion of a great trained to the proper management of veffels m 
number, perhaps the whole, of the Welih king* to Edgar’* reign. [Cbron. Sax. ad. am. 1008, 
Alfred, it recorded by Affer, lnmfelf a Welih- loop] 

man. [Vita &lfrrdt, pf>. 47, 49, rd. Oxen. 17*2.] Edgar’* ftupendou* fleet is completely outdone by 

f A ftrong preemption that Edgar’s fleet mult the thirty thoufand fhipi, and nine million of nun, 
hare hecu very mconfiderable, is, that the fleet, brought by the king of the Hun* againfl Frotlu 
which his fon Ethclred raifed by a requifition up. hin Fredegod, an ante-biftoncal king of Denmark, 
on all the lands of the kingdom, and which is ex- who defeated the king of the Huns, and flew every 
prcfuly faid to have been the mojl numerout that ever one of his men. The baJUtue of the Enchih, and 
viat feta 01 England, was found mfufficient to re- emperor of all the king* of the iflands in the 
pell the northern invader*, or even to guard the Ocean, was alfo furpaffed in titles by Frothi hin 
entrance of the Thame* ; and a great part of it Fredegod, king of Denmark, Sweden, Britain, 
was dalhed to pieces in a ftorm, which would not Scotland, Norway, Saxony, Fnfia, Ungary, and 
have happened, at lead not to fo great an extent, if all tlie countries of the Eaft as far as Greece, 
it had been built by carpenters acquainted with It is ea/y to mufter fhips and men, and even vaflal 
their bufinefs, and manned by experienced fcamcn, kings, upon paper} and title* coft nothing. 
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993—The flourilhing commerce of Venice had long ago created its 
natural attendant and fafeguard, a powerful fleet, the firft effort of which, 
recorded in hiftory, was the fuppreflion of the piracies of the Dalmatians 
in the year 823. {Chron. And. Dandult, np. Muratori Scnptorcs , V. xii, 
col. 175.] But as thofe reftlefs cotfairs continued to mfeft the Venetian 
trade, the republic now equipped a refpedtable fleet, which took many 
veflels belonging to the pirates, deftroyed Narenta their chief port, and 
fubdued the whole province of Dalmatia, to which they foon after add¬ 
ed Croatia, another piratical ffate. Having now acquired an ample ter¬ 
ritory, and the unrivaled fovereignty of the Adriatic gulf, the Venetians 
conferred upon their chief magiftrate, the doge or duke, the additional 
titles of duke of Dalmatia and Croatia. They had lately obtained from 
the Greek emperors a favourable grant of liberties and immunities for 
their navigators and merchants throughout the whole empire; and they 
alfo obtained from Otto, the emperor of Germany, a confirmation of fe- 
veral privileges in his dominions granted to them by his father, and a 
difeharge from the obligation of delivering a pallium, which had been 
claimed by his predeceflors as fovereigns of Italy (a°. '998) *. {Danduli 
Chron. coll. 223, 225, 227, 231.] 

The Chriftians of the northern and mountainous parts of Spain, who 
had preferved themfelves from the yoke of the Saracens, were now re¬ 
covering a part of the territory of their anceftors; and they alfo refum¬ 
ed the iron and fteel manufactures, for which their country had been 
famous before it fell under the dominion of the Romans. About the 
end of the tenth century they began to carry on fome foreign trade, 
chiefly from their port of Bilboa f. But they were very far from being 
comparable to the Saracens of Spain for cultivation, opulence, or civi¬ 
lization. 

In the long and difaftrous reign of Ethelred, which is reckoned from 
the year 978 to 1016, the Englifli were oppreffed by a continual re¬ 
petition of mifeiies, greatly exceeding the meafure of their former ca¬ 
lamities. The Daniih and Norwegian robbers, now united, and led by 
Swein king of Denmark and Olaf Trygvafon, who afterwards became 
king of Norway, fpread the horrors of daughter, captivity, and defla¬ 
tion, over all the country. After wafting the lands, and utterly extin- 
guifhing all cultivation and induftry, they compelled the miferable peo¬ 
ple to bring in provifions for their fubfiftence ; and they moreover ex¬ 
torted, in the name of tribute or the price of peace, but in reality the 
premium for invafion, the enormous lums of ten thouland pounds of 

* Hitherto the Venetians had profeffed a flight emperors renounced their claim to the fovercignt) 
divided allegiance to both empires, which with re- of Dalmatia and Croatia. 

foe& to that of Conftantinople was perhaps never f I have taken this notice of the trade of Bil- 
formally cxtinguiftied, but moft have been cancel* boa from Mr. Anderfon, though l have not found 
led when the Venetians became mailers of that em* his authority for it. 
pire. It was not till the year 1085 that the Greek 

Mm2 
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filver in the year 991, fixteen thoufand pounds in 994, twenty-four 
thoufand pounds in 1002, thirty thoufand pounds in 1007, and forty- 
eight thoufand * pounds in 1012; after which the greateft part of the 
country funk under the power of the Danes, whofe king Swein died in 
the year 1014 in England, of which he had been for fome time the real 
and abfolute fovereign. < 

Hiftorians attempt to account for tkefe uninterrupted calamities by 
laying the blame on wicked, incapable, and treacherous, minifters and 
generals, to whom the weak king entrufted the conduct of government 
and the defence of the country. Certain it is that the Englifo armies 
appear to have been totally enervated throughout this reign, and that 
the fleet raifed by a requifition upon all the lands of the kingdom, 
which was more numerous than that of any preceding king of England, 
anfwered no purpofe but exhaufting the ftrength and treafure of the 
country, and encouraging the enemy. 

The city of London was burnt in 982 or 983. Stow [dmales, p. 114, 
td. 1600] copying from Rudbum, an unedited writer of the fifteenth 
century, fays, that the greateft part of the houfes were then on the weft 
fide of Ludgate, and only fome fcattering houfes where the heart of the 
city now is ; and that Canterbury, York, and fome other cities in Eng¬ 
land, then furpaffed London in building. The fea contributed to the 
diftrefi of the times by an extraordinary inundation in the year 1014, 
which fwept away feveral towns and a prodigious number of people. 
To complete the general calamity of England, it was harafled by civil 
diflenfions, and aftl idled by contagious diforders, which deftroyed both 
man and beaft, the neccflary confequence of famine and unwholefome 
food. 

London foon recovered from the conflagration ; and the citizens dif- 
tinguiflied themfelves as the only people in England who made any 
ftrenuous or effedlual oppofition to the enemy. In the year 994, when 
Olaf and Swein came up the river with ninety-four (hips, and attempt¬ 
ed to burn the city, they were repulfed with more bravery than they 
fuppofed any citizens were capable of. This perhaps inclined Olaf moie 
readily to accept Ethelred’s propofal for buying him off from the con¬ 
federacy : and it is iemarked, that he honourably adhered to the terms 
of the treaty, lus piracies being thenceforth excrcifed in Northumber¬ 
land, Scotland, the Iflands, Ireland, and France. The Danes were frus¬ 
trated in all their attempts upon the city in 1008, and in 1013 they 
were again repulfed with their king Swein. It is upon this occafion that 

* The Saxon Chronicle has only eight thou- repeat, ibtir dcftrudive vifita by an exliauAed 
fend; but Florence, Simeon, &c. hate tranfenbed country, po{Tilling no mines of Giver, that we know 
hum copies wherein the number Hood 48,000, of, and fcarcely any commerce, may dagger crc- 
vhich accords with the progrcf&ve augmentation dibility, though vouched by the rcfpcdablc au» 
of the extol fion. The turns thus paid to induce thorny of the Saxon Chronicle and the oldeft Eng- 
tl.t Northern invaders to defift from, or rather to LIU hiftorians. • 
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we have the earlieft certain notice of London bridge ; for we are told, 
that in coming from Winchefter to London many of the Danes were 
drowned in the Thames, becaufe they neglected the bridge *. 

Amidft the defolations of this unhappy reign, but moft probably m 
the early part of it, fome attention was paid to regulations for internal 
and coafting trade, both of which were apparently on a fmall fcale for 
articles of fubfiftence; and England had even fome pailive foreign trade, 
as appears from the twenty-third chapter of the laws enabled by Ethel- 
red and his wife men at, Venetyng or Wanating ( Wantage m Berk-An re), 
according to which every boat arriving at Bilynggefgate paid for toll 
or cuftom one halfpenny j a larger boat with finis, one penny ; a keel* 
or hulk, four pennies ; a veflel with wood, one piece of wood ; a boat 
with fiih coming to the bridge, one halfpenny, or one penny, according 
to her fize. The men of Rouen, who brought wine and large fifii f, 
thofe of Flanders, Ponthieu, Normandy, and France, fliowed their goods, 
and cleared the duties %; as did alfo thofe of Hegge §, Liege, and Nivell. 
The emperor’s men who came with their Aiips were deemed worthy of 
good for favourable) laws ; but they were not to foreftall the market to 
the prejudice of the citizens, and they were to pay their duties. At 
Chriftmas thofe German merchants paid two grey cloths and one brown 
one, ten pounds of pepper, five pair of men’s gloves, and two veflels || 
of vinegar. The fame dues were alfo levied from them at Eaftcr 
[Bromton, col. 897,] 

The merchants, called in this law the emperor's men, are fuppofed to 
have been the predecefiors of thofe who were afterwards called the Mer¬ 
chants of the Teutonic gtldhalL 

At the lame tune tne number of coiners m England was reduced to 
three for every piinctpal port, or town, and one for every fmaller one, 
who Ihould be an 1 we ruble for their workmen as to the quality and juft 
weight of the money. The market weights were alfo ordered to be uni¬ 
form with that of the money, viz. fifteen on r (a Danifh denomination) 
to each pound. [ Bromton , col. 899.] 

* A budge at London is mentioned in a law of of which is remarked toliave been fufficient for two 
Ethelred of uncertain date, but fuppofed by Spel- carriages) Olaf made fait his (hips at high water 
mart \Loncihn, p. 532] to be prior to his treaty to the wooden piles of it, and then, rowing them 
with Olaf in 994. Stow [Surwy of London,p. 48, vigoroufly dosvn the river with the ebb tide, l.e 
* 4 . i6i 8J dat- s this firft notice of the bridge in Ihook down the bridge, and London thereupon 
904. but the Saxon Chronicle ejtprelsly in 1013, fuhmittedto Ethelred. f fitjl. Olafi SanSi, e. 11.] 
WiRiani ot M.ilinfbury f f 38 bj teems to have This Rratagem, 1 Uvlirve, is not mentioned by any 
confounded the tivo fiegcs of London by Swein, of the Enghfh lulioriaiis. 

and thus nulled Stow.- We n»ay however prefume, f * Crafprtce.* See the Gloflary to the 5 !r, if • 
from fundry notices in Uonaelday book, that bridges torn deum, in vo. Crafpifcis. 
had long been common even in the inland and re- i ‘ Monftrabant res fuas, et extolneabant.* 
mote parts of England. ) So it is printed in Bromton’s Chronicle. Tins 

Snorro St uric (on retfctis that Olaf HaraWfon law is not pubhfhed by Lambard, Wheloc, Spel- 
aflifted Ethelred to recover London from the Dan- man, or Wilkins. 

lfh king Cnut, the fern of Rwem. Meeting with |f ‘ Duos cabiUino# coknnos,’ the meaning of. 
an obftruttion from London bndge (the breadth which the gloflanft 11 unable to explain. 
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find that a bifhop went from Greenland hi thryfcaf mtflW'cctrvefi the 
cotonifts of Wmfend to the Ghrtftfert religion.: After that timtf there 
is no further certain account of the colony, and the comwfiM*be»ween 
Iceland and Winland feems to hava beefft efttirelydropt #.* But if there 
is, as has been afierted, a tribe of people in the intenor part, of New¬ 
foundland who differ mperfon and manners from the Efkimaux of the 
north'end of the iflaud, they may not sffiptdbiabtybe fuppofed the te* 
maina of the Icelandic- cofony f. *' 

Wmiand was evidently feme part of the comment at the mouth of 
the River St. Laurence, or Newfoundland* more probably the later ; and 
the vagrant natives; called by the Icelanders SkrelingUr, were apparent¬ 
ly the Eflnmaux. 

The accidental difcaverer of this weftern land Was Biorn, the fon of 
Heriolf; and Lief, the fon of Erik Rand, fitted out the firft vefiel which 
failed pxtrpofely for it. Snorro, the fon of Torfrn, was the firft perfon 
of European parentage bom on the weft fide of the Atlantic ocean ; and 
from him descended a family, which long fltmrifhed, and probably ftill 
flourhhes, in Iceland. 

As the difcovery of America by the Icelanders, though an event ex¬ 
tremely curious and intereftmg in the hiftory of mankind, is not fo ge¬ 
nerally known as it ought to be (even forae of thofe who have profeff- 
edly written upon the difcovery of that continent being ignorant of it), 
it is proper to obferve, that it is moil unqueftionably authenticated by 
the teftimony of contemporary authors, and others who lived foon after; 
all of them lung before the generally-fuppofed firft difcovery by Colon, 
or Columbus £ Therefor, without detracting in the fmalfeft degree 
from the merit of that iHufttious navigator, who fet out upon feientific 
principles, and with fome previous affurances collected from the acci¬ 
dental difeoveries of preceding navigators, to fearch for a weftem route 

• According to Dcx&or Forfter’* «tpetition of am woSn he flounfted about men—SuerraStur. 
We geography of Zeoo’t roywe, Winfamd w*» af- kjtfo ttjfi, Otyt Two. et. ios-iix ; he mn the 
terwardt called Eftotiland, and it wa» in a ftouriCh- earlijrft general hiftonaiv of tlie North, and wai re* 
iog condition in the fourteenth century. See For- peattdly chiefmagiftrate of Iceland, A. D. raiy- 
Jtr’t Difcoveriu in tie North ff- 188,103, £ngL la^i .—Tie FkUjfia moaufiript i* the Stn&tfDta. 
ironjL and below under the year tj6o. mark's fihrary, which wat fimlhod in IJ9V—I fay 

f Whether thofe people are of Norwegian ori- nothing of Arngrim Jonat, Torfteu*, and other 
g» or not, may be eery eelily etcertamed toy their northern writer** who have ffouKSied after the age 
fengpaie, which to » proper judge muft appear, of Columbia. 

through all the fluGwwiont of eight centune*, to Forfter in hie Ht/forj of Votoptt, &e. m tit 
be rfdu^fty Norwegian, if they are the terrain* of North, and Mallet » hw btroduSha to tit it/htr 
a Norwegian colony, though they may hare loft ef bemtrk, have given aocotnitw at fome length 
all txadittoMl Icnowlege of their enceftore, if any of the difcovery and colonisation of Winland: yet 
perfon in Newfoundland, properly qualified, would though Engliih tranflatioru of both thefc work# 
take foe trouble to make the ioqtiaV. Such an bare been pubKflied, it it imptifitv how many 
inquiry I bare myfclf fet ©a fact,, but hitherto people there at%, eyw aetoog thtoie pf gypqml 
without Aiccef*. a reading, who bthere that no European ever fit a 

t Adam Sremmju de/itv 36, td. idag: foot ia America before Columbia. 

1 >« died it 1076 .—-Oracrut Pltaie Htft. teelrf. ad 
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to India, we rauft acknowlege that the reputation of the firft difcovery 
of lands in the weftera hemifphere unqueftionably belongs to Biom. 
Suum COIQUE. 

1900-1024—From the regions of the North-weft, where commerce 
was yet in its infancy, our attention is now called to theEaft by the revo¬ 
lutions of, probably, the firft civilized country in the world, where manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and fcience, had attained to maturity many centuries 
before any human footftep had penetrated the Britilh woods, or prefled the 
Norwegian fnows. The great, rich, and populous, country of Baratta *, 
called by the Europeans India or Hmdooftan, had never, that we know 
of, fuffered to any great extent the violation of a foreign conqueftf, till 
it was invaded by Mahmood, the Turkifti prince or fultan of Gazna, 
who in twelve expeditions fubdued the greateft part of the northern 
provinces (or of the proper Hmdooftan), as far caft as the Ganges, and 
as far fouth as the Nerbudda. This delightful country has ever fince 
been fubjeCt to various dynafties of princes, all of foreign extraction. 

1013—From the accounts written by two Arabian mei chants we 
have feen that the Cbinefe were a more commercial and enterprifing 
people in the ninth century than in the eighteenth. About this time, 
if we may depend on the information, perhaps traditional, obtained by 
Hugo Grotius $, [Ann. de reb. Belg. L. xv, p. 702] they extended their 
conquefts throughout the Indian feas, and, with confiderable expenfe of 
blood and treafure, made themfelves mafters of Ternate, Tidor, Moticl 
(or Motir), Makiam, and Bakiam, illands celebrated for the production 
of fpices, efpecially cloves, and kept pofleffion of them about lixty years. 
The iflands were next occupied by a colony of Malays, whom the Arabs, 
aflifted by the Perfians, drove out, and eftabhflied themfelves firmly in 
their place §. 

Hamburgh, which had been feveral times deftroyed by its turbulent 
neighbours, was now lebuilt with wood in a more magnificent manner 
than before, and was foon repeopled by its difperfcd citizens and an ac- 
ceffion of new inhabitants. [ Original authors, ap. Lambecii Ong. Hamburg. 
P • 43 -] 

1016—The filver mines of Rammelfberg no longer anfwering the ex¬ 
pectation of the proprietors, new ones were fearched for and difeovered 


* For this genuine name I am mdebted to Ma¬ 
jor Rennell’s Memoir of a map of Hmdoojtan. Qu. 
» not Marattn the fame name ’ But it may per¬ 
haps be doubted whether fo large a countiy ever 
was eomprehended under one indigenous general 
name. 

f The impreflion made by Alexander on the 
weftem bonier of India was neither extenfive nor 
permanent. The more antient conquefts afenbed 
to llachus, Ofms, &c. feem to be little bitter than 
hdtions of romantic Greece , 

VOL. I. 


Quitquid Grjecia mendax 
Audct inTiiftonis. 

t There is no account of any fuch conqurft at 
this time m the Htftona Stmca ap. Jhrvenat, V. U. 
But the commercial enterprise of the CIwilIc re¬ 
mained 111 full vigour in the thirteenth century, 
when Marco Polo was 111 their country. 

§ Grotius obferves that Molueco, the general 
name by which tlidfc illands are known to us, and 
fultan, the title of the foveieign, are Arabic voids. 

Nn 
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in the Upper Hart* (the Hercynian foreft of antient geography). They 
were worked till the year m8i , when they were ruinedby war# and ne¬ 
glected till the emperor Otto again worked them in the year s soft, When 
another war again involved them in- ruin, from which they were reco¬ 
vered in the fifteenth centurj by Erneft prince of Grubenhagen, who 
gave great encouragement to all who would engage in working them, 
and built a town for the accommodation of the labourers. Thefc mines 
ftill yield a confiderabte revenue to the houfo of Brunfwick. [Rimuf’s 
Mm. of the bou/e of Brunfwick, p. 358.} 1 - 

The citizens of London were now effuch ccufequence, that they, in 
conjawdhon with the nobles who were in the city* chcfe a king for the 
whole Englifb nation. The object of their choice was Edmund Iron- 
fide, the fon of the late king Ethelrdd, who, after a bravo draggle, 
wherein he was well fupported by the city of London, at laft funk un¬ 
der the fuperior power of Cnut, who had fucceeded his father Swtin in 
the command of the Danilh army, and had been chofen king by the 
Danes and a great part of the Englifli. 

During the war between Edmund and Cnut, the later, in order to get 
his fleet above the bridge to befiege the city of London, dug a ditch, or 
canal, fufficient to carry the flaps, on the footh fide of the river, by 
which he pafied the bridge, and kept the city elofely inveffced, till it was 
relieved by the arrival of Edmund. 

i-oi 8 -—Cnut, now the acknowleged fovereign of all England, in order 
to reward his Danes, and induce them to return quietly home, levied 
eleven thoufand pounds of filver from the city of London *, and feven- 
ty-two thoufand from the reft of the kingdom ; a raoft wonderful fum 
to be colle&ed in a country already fo drained by the great and fre¬ 
quent extortions of his father. Of all his forces Cnut retained only forty 
Danifli (hips; fo well was he fat is fled of the good will of the Eftgliih. 

1020—-The citizens of Amalfi, whofe fpirited commercial exertions 
have already been repeatedly noticed, were now in very great favour 
with the rulers and people of the Mohamedan countries in the Eaft, 

* becaufe they imported many articles of merchandize hitherto un- 

* known in thofe countries.’ They had already obtained permiffion to 
eftablifh houfes, or factories, in the maritime towns ; and, becaufe they 
had no houfe in Jerufalem, the calif of Egypt gave them a letter to the 
prefident of that city, who afligned them fumcient ground for building 
upon. The merchants immediately built two monafteries and an hof- 
pital for travelers* whereupon many Chriftians repaired to the holy city 
on account of religion as well as of trade. An hofpital for men, dedi¬ 
cated to St. John, and another for women, dedicated to St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen, were afterwards added. The keepers of the former became fam- 


* Florence of Worcefter makei the fum paid by London fifteen thoetfnad pound* 
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out in hiftory by die title of Hofpitalers and Johannites, which in the 
changes of their fortune gave place to that of knights of Rhodes ; and 
now they are called knights oaf Malta. [WUlielm. Tyr. L. xviii, c. 4.— 
Brcncmcm. de rep. Analf. f 8.] 

1028—r«So far was Cattt from entertaining any apprehenfions of an 
inclination to revolt among the Englifh, that he made frequent voyages 
to the continent, where he enlarged his dominions by the conqueft of 
Norway. This acquifition, which united all the maritime nations of 
the North under one foveceign, was effected chiefly by Englilh (hips, 
and by the help of his Engiifli fubje&s, whofe courage revived under 
the condud of a general capable of directing it. 

Some of the Ihips of Cnut*s fleet (but whether built in England or 
Denmark, we are not told) exceeded in magnitude the larged flap built 
by Olaf Trygvafon king of Norway, or any other fhips hitherto feen 
upon the Weftem ocean. [Snorro, Rift . Olafi Santti, c. 158.] 

1031—Cnut alfo made a journey to Rome, * becaufe he Was told by 
* wife men that St. Peter kept the key of the celeftial kingdom,' where 
he fpent a great deal of money. There he met with the emperor Cun- 
rad and other princes, from whom he obtained for all his fubjeds, whe¬ 
ther merchants or pilgrims, a complete exemption from the heavy tolls 
ufually exaded on their journey to Rome. (See Cnut’s own. letter ap. 
Will. Malmjb.f. 41 b.] 

Cnut is believed to have eftablilhed, or authorized, mints at a greater 
number of places than any other king of England ; and the following 
modernized lift of the naipes, found upon money coined in his reign, 
Ihows that at lead thirty-feven cities and towns had that privilege. 
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103$—On the -death of Cnut the -citizens f of London were again a 

* This lift it extrafted from a Catalogue of the f The Saxon Chronicle calls them feamen or 
com of Canute king of Denmark and England, 4*0, navigators (‘ hths-meo’V. They were probably 
1777, published m oonfcquence of a great yartety -merchants who went in their own veflels. William 
of his coins being fqund in the year 1774 in a of Malmfbury on this occafioji obferves, that the 
peat moft rear Kith wail in Orkney, whitner they citizens of London, by their great intercourfe with 
might be conveyed either by trade or by piracy, the Danes, whom Jie calls barbarians, refembled 
in thofe ages the chief trade of the Norwegian in- them very much in their manners, 
habitants of -the Orkney tfaods, winch were fub- 
jett to the crown of Norway -till the year 1468. 

N n 2 
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confiderable part of the ele&ors, by whom his natural ion Harold was 
made king 01 England. • ■ 

1037-1054—Scotland was at this time governed by King Macbeth, 
whom the flatterers of the pofterity of King Malcolm Kenmor have re- 
prefented as a tyrant and an ufurper, whofe -hiftory Boyfe has turned 
into a fairy tale, and Shakfpeare into a dramatic romance. The little 
we know of him, which is rather more than we know of moft of his 
predeceflors, entitles him to feme notice in this work. The original 
part of the Latin Elegiac chronicle of the Scottifli kings fays, that Scot¬ 
land enjoyed plentiful feafons during his reign; and Wyntown, copy¬ 
ing from it and fome other impartial antient record, fays, that 

* All hys tyme wes gret plentd 

* Abowndand, bath on land and fe.’ 

{Wyntown's Cronyiil of Scotland, B- vi, c. 18, U. 47, 408.] 
The only influence a king of Scotland could poffibly have in pro¬ 
ducing plenty by land and fea mufi have been by mild and judicious 
government, by giving encouragement to agriculture, the prime fource 
of wealth in every country, and to the fifhery, that inexhauftible fecond- 
ary fund of wealth, wherewith bountiful Nature has furrounded Scot¬ 
land. That Macbeth’s government was beneficent, and eftablifhed in 
the affedions of his people, notwithftanding the claims and efforts of 
the rival family, appears from the comparatively-long duration and 
tranquillity of his reign, and from his venturing to delegate his power 
in order to make a journey to Rome in the year 1050* As an addition¬ 
al proof of his merit I may adduce the abfurd obloquy thrown upon his 
memory. That Scotland in his reign-enjoyed fome foreign commerce, 
the bafis of which was probably the fifhery, and that a balance of cafh 
was even paid by the neighbouring nations, is fufficiently evident from 
the great expenfe of his journey to Rome, where his charity to the poor 
was confpicuous even in that general refort of wealthy pilgrims. [Mart- 
ani Cbron. ad an. 1050.] 

1050—About the middle of the eleventh century Sliafwig ( Slefwik ), 
or Heithebu, is deferibed as a port of the Barbaric, Baltic, or Scythic, fea, 
from which fhips failed to Slavonia, Semland, and even to Greece, by 
which name we are furely to underftand Ruflia *. Ripa was a port on 
the oppofite fide of Yutland, whence vefiels failed to Frefia, Saxony, 
and England. Arhufen, on the eaft fide of Yutland, was the port of 
departure for Fionia or Seland, Sconia, and Norway. [. Adami Brement. 
lib. dejitu Daniec, p. 2, ed. 1629.] 

At this time, if Adam of Bremen [p, 17] was rightly informed, Swe¬ 
den was full of foreign merchandize: but this account may be taken 
with large allowance. 

* * The name of Greek* wa» applied to the Ruffian* even before th*ir coaverfion.’ [Gibtan, V. x* 
p. 326, Nate, where the original author* are quoted.] 4 
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Adam of Bremen and feme other old German writers {peak in (trains 
of high admiration of the populoufnefs and wealth of the great commer¬ 
cial cities of Winet and Tulin, bath at the mouth of the River Oder on 
the fouth fide of the Baltic fea. But as all things are great or fmall by 
comparifon, and as it is difficult to conceive how any port of the Baltic 
fea could pofiibly have a very great trade at that time, and more efpe- 
cially two adjacent ports, we mull believe that thofe accounts are pro- 
digioufly exaggerated *. 

The rotundity of the earth and the theory of the inequality of the 
length of the day were known by Adam of Bremen; and we do not* 
hear of his being excommunicated or reprehended for his knowlege. 

1052—Pefenefea, Rumenea, Hythe, Folces-ftane, Dofra, and Sand- 
wic f, are noted as ports having fhips, which were all feized and carried 
off by Earl Godwin, after his fon-in-law King Edward had driven him 
out of the kingdom. 

1063— The commercial republic of Pifa on the weft fide of Italy was- 
now in a flourifhing ftate. The Pifans, defpifing the narrow didates of 
religious bigotry, made frequent voyages to Panormus (or Palermo) in 
Sicily, where they traded with the Saracen inhabitants. They alfo trad¬ 
ed to the coaft of Africa, where, fome time after this, conceiving them- 
felves on fome occafion to be injured, they led an army againft the royal 
city of Tunis, of which they made themfelves mafters, except one ftrong 
tower, in which the Saracen king or chief was obliged to fhut himfelf 
up. [Galfridi Molaterra Hijl. Sicul. L. ii, c. 34; L. iv, c. 3.] 

1064— About the fame time the Genoefe appear to have had a con* 
fiderable fhare of the trade to the Levant, or eaft end of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. A fleet of their (hips, which arrived at Joppa, after the mer¬ 
chants had bartered their goods among the maritime cities, and paid 
their adorations to the holy places, brought off the remains of a com¬ 
pany, or rather an army, of pilgrims, who had traveled over land from 
France and Germany, as we learn from Ingulf, an Englifh hiftorian, 
[p. 74, ed. Gale] who was one of the number. 

1065— The church of Weftminfter, which was founded, or refound¬ 
ed on a larger fcale, by King Edward, was the firft fpecimen in Eng¬ 
land of a kind of architecture, which, according to William of Malmfi- 
bury, If s 2 b], afterwards became very general. It may be prefumed 
to have been that which is generally, but feemingly improperly, deno¬ 
minated the Gothic 

* Hel mold, the author of the Chronicle of the \ Now called Pevenfejr, Rumney, Myth, Folk. 
Slavi, who wrote about the end of the twelfth lion, Dover, Sandwich. 

century, fay«i that the reports of the wonderful ♦ If the Gothic architeflure was not introduced 
wealth of winet nre inert dibit. It wag the greateil in England till the reign of Henry II, at it gene- 
city in Europe—and it wag reported that it waa to- rally fuppefed, what kind waa thia? 
tally deftroyed by fome namkft king of Denmark. 

ICiron. Slav. L. 1, *. a.] 
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In theTeign of Edward the Confeffor the Englifli recovered their mi¬ 
litary and naval chara&er, chiefly under the condutft of his brother-in- 
law Harold; for the king himfelf was much better qualified to perform 
the offices of a monk than to difcharge the duties of a fbvereign. On 
the death of Edward without iffue, his nephew, Edgar Articling, who 
was under age, was fet afide, and Harold was chofen king (a 0 . 1066). 
He appears to have been, after Alfred, the greateft of the Saxon princes; 
and like him he was fenfible that a well-appointed navy was the natural 
fafeguard of England *. As Coon as he became king, he was threaten¬ 
ed with an mvafion by William duke of Normandy, who alleged that 
the late king had promifed to appoint him his fuccefTor. Knowing the 
great power and military talents of the duke, he provided a fleet of 
above feven hundred Ihips, which he ftationed on the coaft oppofite to 
France. Unfortunately a part of it was called off by the unexpe&ed at¬ 
tack of the fleets of Norway and Orkney, led by Harold Hardiad % king 
of Norway, whofe life paid the forfeit of his unprovoked hoftihty. And 
William, who landed on the fouth coaft almoft at the fame time, would 
probably in like manner have expiated his unprovoked attack of a people 
who had never injured him, had not Harold been flain by a random ihot 
of an arrow, after fuppofting with his army, fatigued by their march 
from Stanford to the coaft of Suflex, a battle of a whole day with great 
courage and condutft, if we except his mifcondudt in fighting at all. But 
the prudence of allowing an invader to wafte his ftrength and the ar¬ 
dour of his troops by delay was unknown in the art of war of that age. 

Even after the difafter of Harold’s death the fleet of England was 
fuperior to that of the invaders, which it kept blocked up in the ports 
of Pevenfey and Haftings. The fleet of William and his allies is mod 
difcordantly numbered, from feven hundred to three thoufand Ihips, by 
the various writers upon that famous expedition. 

Soon after the death of Harold, the Englifti, finding themfelves with¬ 
out a leader, and influenced by the clergy, fubmitted to William, who 
on the 25 th day of December was crowned as king of England in Weft- 
minfter abbay. 

The acceflion of William conftitutes a new aera in the hiftory of 
England, which is thenceforth much more fully known than in the 
preceding ages, its affairs being now much connected with thofe of the 
continent, and illuftrated by a continued fucceffion of good hiftorians, 
domeftic and foreign. The materials for commercial hiftory, and par¬ 
ticularly of that of this ifland, will confequently be more ample in the 

* The fupprcflion of the Wellh in the reign of f The same of Harold Harfagvr, given to tbia 
Edward was cfFeAcd by Hqrold, chiefly hy means' lung by mo ft writers, is one of the many inftances 
of a fleet of flupt, wherewith he failed from Brif- of the aftions of Iefa celebrated cbara&ers being 
tol. The army and fleet of Northumberland, transferred to more fan)ous perfonages of the fame 
which aflifted Malcolm pnnee of Scotland againft name. 

Macbeth, wa at.: Damih than Enghfb. 3 
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faeeeedbig *ges thari in the pftff s and the labotjr of the trrite* will not, 
Hi in the preceding pert 6fi this work, corififf chiefly ift fearching for 
materials, but in fele^fing thofe which are moft worthy of being laid 
before the reader. 

Before proceeding to wjiat may comparatively be called the modern 
hiftory or commerce, it will be proper to introduce fome notices con* 
cerning the trade of the Anglo-Saxons, which could not conveniently 
be referred to any particular dates. 

Before the eftablifliment of the feudal fyftem in this country, which 
the beft antiquaries feem agreed in afcrxbing to the Norman kings, 
[See Spclman, Gloffl vo. Feodum] landed property was more abfolutely at 
the d-ifpofal of the proprietors, than when all eftates were held by feudal 
tenures. From the hiftories of churches and abbays, (of which many 
are extant in manufcript, and alfo feverals publiftied) we have numerous 
accounts of foies of edates *. We find five hides of land at Holland, on 
the coaft of Eflex, fold for twenty pounds of filver; [Hift. Eliens, ap. Gale , 
p. 481] and it appears, that the price fcarcely ever exceeded five pounds 
of filver for a hide of land, even of the beft quality f. So low a price 
of land affords the cleareft demonftration, that the country was very 
thinly peopled, and that few of the people were in opulent circum- 
ffances. 

Agriculture, which was in fueh a flonriffling date in Britain when 
under the Roman government, was much negleded during the long 
wars between the Britons and the Saxons, Angles, &c. and it never re¬ 
covered its former degree of perfection during the whole period of the 
Anglo-Saxon government. There is not, I believe, any authority to foy, 
that one cargo of corn was ever {hipped from England in all that long 
fucceflion of ages. It is unneceflary to add, that a bad harveft brought, 
on univerfol diftrefs 


* See efpecially the Hiftories of Ramfey and 
Ely, ap. Gale, Scriptorej, V. i, 1691. The later 
in particular is full of fuch purchafea, many of 
which, even by the account of a monk of the 
abbay, appear to have been fraudulent. 

f There is great difference of opinion concern- 
ing the quantity of land contained in a hide, which 
appears to have varied from 96 to 160 acres. 
The average pace of an acre of good land may, 
therefor, be flated at about hall an ounce of filver. 
In the reign of Cnut two mills were purchafed 
for two marks of gold; but I know not if it was 
a fair price, for the eftate to which they belonged 
was acquired by a fwmdling trick, Sam/. 

/• 44*0 

X The languid condition of agriculture is evi¬ 
dent from a great part of the country having re¬ 
verted to the natural ftateof an uncultivated foreft, 
which was only ufeful for feeding hogs and wild 
animals, and fuiniftnng fuel aud timber for busfcjfe 


ing. In the reign of Edward the Confeffor 
Leofftan, abbat of St. Albans, cut down the trees 
adjoining to the great road called Watling-ffreet, 
beginning at the Chiltern, and proceeding almoft 
to London, that travelers might be lefs expofed 
to the depredations of robber*, who haunted the 
wood, which was alfo occupied by wolves, boars, 
wild bulls, and deer. And he gave a grant of the 
manor of Flamftead to Thurnoth, on condition 
that he fhouid clear the wood of noxious animals 
and robbers, and make good the lofs fuftained by 
any perfon robbed withm his diilrift. The wood, 
however, waB not fuflicientlv cleared, or thinned, 
between St. Alban’s and London 5 for we find, 
that Frederic, the next abbat, gave the manor of 
Aldenham on the fame terms to the abbat of 
Wedminfter. After the conqueit many of the 
Englifh fled from the oppicfliort of the Nonnana 
to the woods, where they ftipportcd thcmfelvea 
by plunder, [Af. Saru Sit. ahbatum,pp. 45, 46.3 1 
Whrn 
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The fertile and extenfive paftures of the Britiih i(lands, exempted, 
by the changeable nature of our climate, from the long-continued 
parching droughts, which frequently deftroy the grafs in other coun¬ 
tries, have, from the earlieft ages that we have any account of, nourifli- 
ed innumerable herds and flocks, from which the natives derived the 
principal part of their food, their clothing, bedding, armour, and even 
their boats. The (kins alfo fumifhed an article of the rude commerce 
of the Britons, before they became fubjedl to the Romans. And, 
though there is not, I believe, any pofitive authority to eftablifli the 
fad, there can be little doubt, that the Flemings, the great manufactur¬ 
ers of fine woollen goods for the whole of Europe, carried great quan¬ 
tities of wool from this country in the period now under our confider- 
ation, as, we know for certain, they did in the following ages: [M. 
Wejlm. p. 396] and we may thereby account for the difproportionate 
price of the fleece, which feems to be valued at two pennies m the 68 th 
law of Inc, king of the Weft Saxons, whereas the value of a fheep with 
her lamb, by the s6' h law of the fame king, was only one Hulling, i. e. 
either five or four pennies. By the 8 th law of King Edgar, the higheft 
price which could be taken for a weigh of wool, was fixed at half a 
pound of filver, being, ifthe weigh contained then as now, 182 pounds 
of wool, near three fourths of a penny for a pound; a price which, as 
far as we are enabled to compare it with the prices of other articles, 
may be thought high. 

We know that lead was frequently ufed for the roofs of churches and 
other buildings ; and we know from Domefday book, that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gloucefter, there were iron works in the time of Edward 
the Confefior, which had probably been kept up fince before the mvafion 
of the Romans. Though there is no account of the exportation of any 
metals in the ages now under our confideration, it is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the demand from other countries muft at all times have pre¬ 
vented the owners of the mines from neglecting them; and we may 
prefume, that at leaft lead and tin *, if not iron, formed a confiderable 
part of the few exports during the Anglo-Saxon period. 

It may be prefumed, that horfes had been fometimes exported, as 
King Athelftan made a law againft carrying any out of the kingdom, 
unlefs they were to be given as prefents. 

When the country was almoft covered with wood in the times of the Anglo-Saxons 5 and he fays, 
fo near the capital,, the remoter diftrifts muft al- the exhaulled mines are called in Coindh Altai 
furedly have been in a ftill lower degree of culti- Sarifm , which lie interprets the leavingt of the Sa- 
vation, of which indeed many pofitive proofs might raeens. 

be adduced, if it were neceflary. Raynal phd. et poht. V. ii, p 177, ed. 

* Mathew Pans \_HiJl. p. 570] fays, errone- 1782] fays, that in the feventh century the Sax- 
ouily, that from the creation of the world to the ons carried then tin and lead to the faut. eftabhfh- 
year 1241 no tin had ever been found anywhere cd in France by Dagohert. It is a pity that that 
but in Cornwall. Camden {_Bntan.p. 134] fup- valuable author never pi oduces his authorities, 
pofea, that the Saracens worked the Comdh mines ^ 
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It will found Arrange to the oars of many, that human creatures* not 
Africans of a different ^colour, but white people, natives of Britain* con- 
ftituted an artideof trade, iiythofe days. The people of Briftol were 
great dealers in Aaves, whom they generally exported to Ireland. \W. 
Malmjbur. Pit. illflani, ttt Jlnglia Jeer a, V. ii, p. 258— Gir. Cambr. Hib. 
exp. JL i, '--c. tS.} Some Northumbrian Haves were carried as fer as 
Rome, where, feeing expofed to fale in, the Aave-market, their handfome 
figure lb engaged the companion of a monk called Gregory* that he 
afterwards, when he was pope* font Auguftme to convert their nation 
to the Chriftian religion, who* inftead of proceeding to Northumber¬ 
land, took up his refidenee at Canterbury, [Beda H$. ecclef. L. ii, 
<*• I.] 

The foreign trade appears to, have been chiefly carried on by ftran- 
gers, and was therefor a paflive trade on the part of England. The at¬ 
tempt of Athelftan to allure his fubjedfs to avail themfelves of the na¬ 
tural advantages of their infular fituation would not have been either 
neceflary or proper, if many Englifh merchants had traded to foreign 
countries, or if many of them had been capable of fitting out and load¬ 
ing a veflel. 

The internal trade of England muil alfo have been on a very dimi¬ 
nutive fcale, when the prefence of two or mote wknefies, of the chief 
magiftrate, the fhirref, the prieft, or the lord of the manor, was necef- 
fary to give validity to a bargain of more than twenty pennies. If we 
may place any dependence on the law* aicribed to Edward the ConfefF- 
or, the clergy were entitled to draw their, tenths even from the profits 
of trade, which was a fafe and good trade for them. ^ 

The inland trade was a Aided not only by the many navigable rivers, 
which interfe<ft England, but alfo apparently by artificial canals, where 
the ground was level. Abbo of Fleury defenbes the kingdom of the 
Eaft-Angles as bounded on the weft by a rampart and ditch. [Ste 
Camden* Britan, in Cambridge Jbire, where feveral fuel are noted.] A canal 
in Huntington-Afire, called Kingsdelf, is at leaft as old as the year 963. 
[Cbron. Sax. ad an. — Hijl. Romes, ap. Gale , p. 457.] It is not impotable, 
that thefe canals may be of ftill higher antiquity, and may owe their 
origin to Roman policy and BritiAi labour. 

Though the fubje&ion of the Englifh by the Danes was fetal to fome 
great families, it muft be acknowleged that it was highly advantageous 
to the great bulk, of the people, and more efpecially to fuch of them as 
were engaged in any kind of commerce. The merchants of all the 
northern countries of Europe, poftefling any quantity of (hipping, being 
follow-fubjefts in the reign of Cnut, navigation was perfectly free from 
the danger of pirates, and trade was fafe. The fubjedts of fo great a. 
king were alfo, upon his account, more refpedted and favoured in other 
parts of Europe, as we have already had occafion to obferve.' 

Vol. I. O o 
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Concerning the manufactures of this country, the meagre chronicler 
of the times now under confideration afford little addition to what has 
been already faid upon the introduction of the art of making glafs in 
Northumberland ; except in a department, which might be fuppofed 
to belong to a date of fociety vaftly more advanced in refinement than 
the Englifh then were. We have undoubted proof that the Englifh 
jewelers and workers in gold and filver were eminent in their profeff. 
ions, and that probably as early as the beginning of the feventh cen¬ 
tury (fee above, p. 238) ; and certainly as early as the time of Alfred. 
A piece of ornamental work in gold, with an infcription flowing that 
it was made by the order of that great prince, is preferved in the Afli- 
molean mufeum, and engravings of it have been repeatedly publifhed. 
Though the drawing of the figure upon it proves that the arts of defign 
were in a very low date indeed, yet the nice fculpture of the goldfmith’s 
tools has been greatly admired. [See Hicke/ii Tbefaur. Angl. Sax. V. i, 
pp. 142, 173— A/ferii Vit. JEJfrcdi, pp. 43, 171, ed. 1722— Philo/. 
tranfaB. n°. 247.] So great was the demand for liighly-finidied trinkets 
of gold and filver, that the mod capital artids of Germany reforted to 
England; and, moreover, the mod pretious fpecimens of foreign work- 
manfhip were imported by the merchants. The women of England 
were fo famous for their 1 tade and /kill in embroidering with filk of 
various colours, and with threads of gold and filver, that embroidery 
was now called Engli/h work , as in antient times it was called Phrygian. 
William the Conqueror fent to his patron, Pope Alexander II, the ban¬ 
ner of King Harold, which contained the figure of an armed man in 
pure £old, and along with it feveral other ornamental works, ‘ which 
might be greatly admired even at Condantinople.’ The prefents fent 
by the fame conqueror to the church of Caen in Normandy, were ‘ fuch 
‘ as drangers of the highed rank, who had feen the treafilres of many 
* noble churches, might look upon with delight; and even the natives 
‘ of Greece or Arabia, if they were to travel thither, would be equally 
4 charmed with them.’ What renders thefe praifes of the Englilh male 
and female artids the more valuable, is, that it is bedowed by foreign¬ 
ers *. [Gul. Piftav. ap. Du Cbefne Script. Norm. pp. 206, 211.— Muratori 
Antiq. V. ii, coll. 404, 405.] 

The imports of England in thofe ages comprehended filk, and other 
expenfivc articles of drefs for the great, pretious dones, perfumes, and 
other Oriental luxuries, purchafed in the ports of Italy, and probably 
ibmetimes at Marfeille. To thefe may be added books, and alfo, what 
will appear furprifing to a modern protedant reader, dead carcafes, legs, 
arms, fingers, toes, and old rags, fuppofed to have belonged to the can¬ 
onized faints. 

* See alfo the account oF Matildia, a woman very flcilful in the art of dying purple, and adorn, 
mg the drefies of the rich ,with gold, gems, pidtitfes, and flowers, by Adred, a native writer. 
[Col. 409, ap. Twyfdcn ] $1 
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With fuch flender refources as the foreign trade of England appears 
to have fumifhed, it may be afked, how the country could raife fuch 
fums as were repeatedly paid to procure the forbearance, or to allure 
the invafions, of the Danes; to fay nothing of the permanent taxes of 
Dane-geld and Peter-pence, the later of which, with the innumerable 
pilgrimages, made a perpetual drain of money to Rome. As we can. 
fee no reafon to fuppofe that the little trade then carried on produced 
any regular or lafting balance in cafh, we mull believe, that thofe heavy 
demands were fupplied, either from mines of the pretious petals, though 
unnoticed by any hiftorian fince the beginning of the Roman dominion 
in the ifland, except Bede, \_Htfl. ecclef. L. i, c. i] or from the remainder 
of the vaft treafure, which the fertile fields, the copious mines of tin 
and lead, and the other valuable productions of Britain, long continued 
to draw from Rome and the provinces of the empire in former ages. 
That all thofe heavy drains did not exhauft the flock of the pretious me- 
tdte in England, is abundantly evident from many facts to be found in 
antient writers, which fhow, that the kings, the clergy, and the nobles, 
were ftill very rich. King Cnut expended vaft fums in his pilgrimage 
to Rome, as already obfervcd. Edward the Confefior built Weftminf- 
ter and other churches at an uncommon expenfe. The great quantity 
of money, found in Harold’s treafury, enabled William to be incredibly 
liberal to the church of Rome, as his biographer exprefles it # . Egel- 
noth, archbifhop of Canterbury, being on his return from Rome, made 
a purchafe at Pavia of an arm of S'. Auguftine (or of feme other body) 
for one hundred talents of filver and one talent of gold f j an excellent 
bargain—for the knavifh feller. [fV Malmjb. f. 42 a.] But, what was 
at leaft equally aftonifhing, we are told; that Elfsig, abbat of Peterburgh, 
in the year 1013, in the very midft of the convulfions, gave five thou- 
fand pounds of filver for a headlefs car cafe. [Cbron, Sax. ad an.} Of 
the opulence of the nobles I fhall feleCt only one example, which, after 
making a large deduction, for the exaggeration of tradition, (hows that 
they were very rich, and the court very venal. Earl Godwin appeafed 
the wrath of King Hardacnut by a prelent of a galley with golden (or 
gilded) roftra, carrying eighty foldiers, each of whom had two bracelets 
on each hand containing fixteen ounces of gold, being in all 320 brace¬ 
lets, and 5,120 ounces of gold ; a fum equal m real effective value to at 
leaft two hundred thoufand' pounds of our modern money. We are fur- 


* * Pecnniam in auro atque argento, ampliorem 
* quam diftu credible (it.’ [ Gul'. Ptclav. ap. Du 

Chtfne, p. 206.3 

' Ini king of the Weft Saxons is laid to have 
given near three thoufand pounds of filver, and 
about three hundred pounds of gold, to adorn a 
chapel at Glaftonbury. But this raufr be und*r- 


ftood to be mere monkilh rant. [ IV. Malmjb. ap. 
Gale, p 310.] 

f As the writers of the middle ages often affect¬ 
ed claflical words, when very improper for their 
fubjeft, it is probable that this important punhafe 
was tranfa&ed in more modern money. Surely 
too pound't of filver and one pound of gold was not 
too nnall a price for a rotten arm. 

O O 2 
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ther told that even the battle-axes, {pears, &c. of thefe Jj&lendid foldiers 
were completely coveted with gold. \W. Malmfb. f. 43 *.] Qf the 
wealth of the great body of the people nothing is recorded;, and there 
was moft probably nothing to be recorded, except that they were de¬ 
voured by the unconfcionable avarice of their fupertors. [JV. Matmjb , 
/ 5? b.] 

Slaves and Cattle conftituted that kind of property, uftraUy transferred 
with the {oil, which is, often mentioned by the early Eitglifti writers 
Under the n|pne of living money ; whereas money made of metal was 
called dead money. 

It feeras agreed upon by the learned, that, during the Anglo-Saxon 
period of our hiftory, the nominal pound in money was a real pound of 
diver in weight; and that weight may, with great appearance of truth, 
be prefumed to have been brought from Germany * Authors agree, 
that the pound was coined into 24.0 pennies ; but they vary greatly as 
to the number of (hillings of account contained in the pound, fertffee 
reckoning forty-eight {hillings of five pennies each, fome fixty, and fome 
only twenty. The (horteft abridgement that could be made of the ar¬ 
guments and proofs in fupport of the various opinions would be too 
tedious to be admitted in this work, and would ftill be unfotisfa&ory to 
thole who wilh to • inveftigate the matter. I (hall only fuggeft, that it 
is very probable, that in different parts of England, orin different ages, 
the kings, who did not think of introducing a depredated nominal 
pound, divided the pound of filver, the only metal generally ufed for 
current money, into a greater or lefier number of parts, which ftill re¬ 
tained the lame names of pennies and {hillings, though the later was 
probably not a real coin till many ages after. The mark was alfo 
not a real coin, but a denomination for two thirds of a pound, and was 
apparently introduced by the Danes in the time of Alfred. The man- 
cus, according to Ahlfric, \Grammat . p. 52] contained thirty pennies, 
and is fuppofed to have been a gold coin f, a little better than a third 
part of our guinea. The thrymfa, ora, feeata, and the brals ftyca, were 
coins, or denominations of money, concerning which the learned are 
not at all agreed. 

The proportion of filver to gold, in the Anglo-Saxon times, is gener¬ 
ally believed to have been twelve to one. 

The Yutes, Saxons, and Angles, appear to have furpafled the people 
of the northern countries of Europe, whence they themfelves came, in 

••The old Saxoo,pound contained 5,400 grams Tables of Engh/b toms.—Claris on tuns*—Fleet. 
of Troye weight, or 13 ounces of 45a grains each, wood's Chroritconpru'ttfm, (jfr. 

The ftandard ounce of Cologne and Sira/burg eon- f This fuppofition is agomft the general belief, 
tains at prelent 451. 38 grains; a refemblance, or ihat no gold was coined m England before the 
rather identity, not to he afertbed to accident. year 1344. S« Ptggt's JDtJeriation on Anglo. 

For the nature of the Saxon money, the reade Hatton remains. 
may confult Hiclefit Dtfertatio eptfiolans.—Follcs 's 
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coining money; an important point in the progrefs of civilization, 
which the Scandinavians had not attained in the tenth century *. Spe¬ 
cimens of the coins of the various kingdoms in England, from the be¬ 
ginning of the feventh century f, and alfo of the monarchs of all Eng¬ 
land, are preferved in cabinets; and engravings of them have been 
repeatedly publiflied. 

No Scottish coins have hitherto been difcovered. of any king preced¬ 
ing Alexander I; if thofe afcribed to him are indeed his; for the total 
want of numbers and dates, renders the difcrimination of the antient 
coins of kings of the fame name almoft impoflible. [See Anderforis 2 )i- 
piomata et Numifmata Scotia, tab. clvii, with Rud&maris judicious Preface , 
PP- 57 . 97-3 

From the unqueftionable authority of Domefday book f the follow¬ 
ing particulars are fele&ed, as illuftrative of the condition of fome of 
the ports and trading towns, and as containing hints of the date of com* 
merce in England, in the time of Edward the Confeflor. 

Dovere paid to the king and the earl j£i8. The burgefles were 
bound to find twenty (hips, carrying twenty-one men each, for fifteen 
days in a year; and they were therefor exempted from fac and foe, and 
were free from toll throughout all England. 

In the city of Cantuaria (Canterbury) the king had 5r burgefles pay¬ 
ing rent or cuftoms (* gablum), and 212 liable to fac and foe; and 
three mills of 40 (hillings rent. 

The city of Roveceftre (Rocbejier) paid 100 (billings. 

The burgh of Sanwic (Sandwichj paid and rendered the fame 
fervices to the king as Dover. 

In the burgh of Pevenfel (Pevenfey) there were 24 burgefles in the 
king’s demeftie, who paid feveral fmall fums for rent, toll, port-dues, &c. 
There were other burgefles fubjedt to the bilhops, the priefts, 8cc. 

The city of Ciceftre (Cbicbejlcr) paid 100 (hillings, wanting one 
penny. 

The burgh of Lewes paid £6:4 : i \ ; and the king had 127 burgefles 
in his demefne, who collected 20 (hillings for marine fervice. 

* In the -tenth century, when Hofkold bought king of Denmark to fuperintend li» work* in gold, 
a beautiful fcma’c flave at the great fair in Bren- and be the keeper of hi* money, and chief banker, 
neyar near Gothenburg, he weighed three mark* or money-changer (‘trapezita’). He lived feven 
of filvei, which he paid for her to Gilh, a rich year* in Denmark, and very probably coined mo- 
merchant of Ruflia. [Laxdela faga, MS. tit mafeo ney there. [M Parts , Vu. alint. p 59.] 

Brit . Cat. Ayfc. 4861 ; on* of the Icelandic menu- f Camden [Remains p. 181, ed. 1657] fays, 
fcripts prefinted by Sir Jafephdtamh.] he had feen a coin of Ethelbcrt, the /irft Chriftian 

The piece marked- with three crown*, and king of Kent, who died in the year 616. It 
afcribed to Olaf, king of Sweden about the Year might however belong to one of hia fuccetfor* of 
800, [Brenner 1 Thefaur. numm. Sueo-Geth. tab. il the fame name. 

i* of very doubtful age. The earlieft undoubted $ It was called the boob oftPincheJlcr Liber 
Swedlfli coin* are of the twelfth century. About • de Wintoma’) by the compiler* of it: but 
the beginning of that century Anketil, a very Domefday book has afterwards become the eftabhlh. 
ingenious Enghlh goldfmith, was invited by the ed name. 
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Gildeford paid ,£18:0:3. 

In Sudwerche (Southwark) the king had a duty upon (hips coming 
into a dock (* aquse flutftus,’—* exitus aquae’) and a toll on the ftrand. 

In the burgh of Walingeford the king drew £1 1 of rent or cu/lom 
(‘ gablum’), with fome fervices. There was one coiner. 

In Doreceftre (Dorchejler) there were 172 houfes, which paid the 
geld of ten hides of land, viz. one mark of filver for the king’s houfe- 
hold. There were two coiners, who paid one mark, and alfo 20 (hil¬ 
lings each. 

In Brideport there were 120 houfes, paying, as for five hides, half a 
mark to the houfehold. There was one coiner, who paid as thofe of 
Doreceftre. 

In Warham there were 143 houfes in the king's demefne, paying one 
mark as Doreceftre ; alfo two coiners, who paid as thofe of Doreceftre. 

In the burgh of Sceptefberie (Shaftjbury) there were 104 houfes in 
the king’s demefne ; and they paid to the houfehold two marks, as for 
twenty hides. The abbefs had 153 houfes in her diftrid. Three coin¬ 
ers here paid as thofe of Doreceftre. 

The burgh of Bade (Bath) gelded as for twenty hides, when the 
(hire gelded. The king had 64 burgefles paying £ 4 ; and other fupe- 
riors had 90 burgefles paying 60 (hillings. This burgh, with Eftone, 
paid £60 by tale, and one mark of gold. It alfo paid £30 to the queen. 
Moreover, the coiners paid 100 (hillings. 

The city of Exofiia (Exeter) paid no geld, except when London, 
York, and Winchefter, paid, and then half a mark for the army, with 
the military fervices due from five hides of land. Twelve carucates of 
land near the city paid no cuftom but to it. 

The burgh of Totnais (Eotnefs) belonged to the king. It contained 
95 burgefles ; and it paid ,£3, the filver of which was proved by the fire 
and the fcale. This burgh performed the fame fervices as Exeter ; and 
fo did Barneftaple and Lideford, both belonging to the king in demefne. 

The tmrgh of Hertforde was rated as ten hides. There were 146 
burgefles in the king’s foe. 

Bochingheham (Buckingham), together with Bortone, paid as one 
hide, the whole of its dues, amounting to £10 by tale. There were 
26 burgefles. 

The burgh ofOxeneford (Oxford) paid £30, and fix ‘ fextaria’ * of 
honey, together with the military fervice of twenty of the burgefles 
when the king was on an expedition, or £20 in lieu»of it. 

The city of Gloweceftre paid £36 by tale, and 12 ‘ fextaria’ of honey 

* Seutarmm if generally tranflated gallon. From widow Thova paid annually to the abbay of St. 
the commutation paid for the honey due by War- Albani one fextarium of honey, containing thirty, 
wick, it appears to have been a much larger mea- two ounces, in the reign of Edward the Confcflbr. 
fure. But there were alfo fmaller fextaria. The [Matb, Paris, Vtt. abbatum,fy. 45.J 
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of the meafure of the burgh, 36 dicres of iron, and 100 iron rods for 
nails (or bolts) to the king’s (hips, together with fome other petty cuf- 
toms *. 

The burgh of Wincelcumbe (Winchcomb) paid £6 of firm, or farm. 

The city of Wireeeftre (Warcejler) paid to the king and the earl 
£i8 ; and when the county paid geld, it was rated at fifteen hides. It 
paid the king no other dues, except the rents of his houfes. The com¬ 
ers paid 20 (hillings each on receiving their dies at London. In Wor- 
cefter-lhire the king had lhares in the fait works, or duties from them. 

In the city of Hereford the king had 103 tenants, (fome of them 
without the wall) who performed certain fervices inftead of rents, as 
did alfo fix blackfmiths. Seven coiners gave 18 (hillings each for their 
dies, and a duty of 20 (hillings. The provoft (‘ praepofitus’) (armed the 
cuftoms for £12 paid to the king, and £6 to the earl. 

The burgh of Grentebrige (Cambridge) was divided into ten wards, 
and was rated as a hundred. 

The burgh of Huntedun (Huntington) had 256 burgefies paying cuf¬ 
toms and geld to the king; and it paid £10 of ground-rent (‘ land- 
‘ gable’). There were three coiners in it. 

In Northantone (Northampton) there were 60 burgefles, and as many 
houfes in the king’s demefne. 

The city of &edeceftre (Leicejler) paid £%o and 15 1 fextaria’ of 
honey. Twelve of the burgefies attended the king’s army; and, for a 
maritime expedition they fent four horfes as far as London to carry 
arms, &c. 

The burgh of Warwic, with the (hire and the royal manors, paid 
£65, and 36 ‘ fextaria’ of honey, or £24.. 8 * o inftead of the honey. 
Ten burgefles of Warwic went to the king’s army; and for maritime 
fervice the burgh provided four ‘ batfueins’ or failors, or £4 inftead of 
them. 

The city of Scirope(berie (Shrewjbury) paid geld as for one hundred 
hides. There were 252 houfes, and as many burgefies, paying annually 
£y : : 6 : 8 of rent (* gablum’). The fervices and cuftoms due to the 
king were very numerous. He had a tax upon marriages, of 10 (hillings 
from every maid, and 20 (hillings from every widow. There were 
three coiners paying 20 (hillings each to the king. The whole duties, 
&c. paid by this city, amounted to £30 annually. 

The city of Ceftre (Cbefter), with its dependencies, paid geld as fifty 
hides of land. The king had the geld of 431 houfes, and the biftiop, 
of 56, in the city. The city paid ten marks and a half, belides a farm, 
or firm, of£45, and three timbres of martin’s (kins; and it was liable 
to a great many cuftoms and penalties. If a (hip arrived or failed with- 

• The copious mines of iron near Gloucetler are noted in the following century by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, /tin. Camiri*, L. i, t. 5. 
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out the king's leave, the,was fubje& to a fine of 4© {billings for every 
man in her: if a fhip came inagainft the iafe§%»Ill* fhe,her cargo, and 
her men, became forfeited to the king and the earl. Ships coming in 
with the king’s pernjMSon might difpofe of their cargoes; paying at 
their departure four pennies for every kit. Thofe who brought mar¬ 
tin's feins * were bound, under a penalty of 40 {hillings, -to draw them 
firft to an officer, who might buy for the king what he wanted of them. 
There were feven coiners in this city, who paid £y to the king and the 
earl; and there were twelve judges chofen from the vaflak of the king, 
the bifhop, and the earl. .v 

In the burgh of Snotingeham (Nottingham) there were 173 burgefies, 
and it, paid £18. Two coiners paid 40 {hillings. The navigation of 
the Trent and the Fofip, and the road to York, were carefully preferved. 
The fifhing of the Trent belonged to the burgefies. 

The burgh of Derby f contained 143 burgefies. There were 14 
mills belonging to it. The burgh and the mills paid in all £34. 

In the city of Eboracum, or Eurvic (York), there were fix divifions 
or wards (‘ feyree’), five of which contained 14.18 inhabited houfes, and 
the archbithop’s divifion contained 189. The burgefies of this city 
were exempted from paying reliefs f. 

In the city of Lined '(Lincoln) there were t ,150 inhabited houfes, 
and twelve law-men (or judges) having fac and foe. 0 

The king’s burgh of Stanford was charged as twelve hundreds and a 
half in the rates for the army, rhe fleet, arid Dane-geid, and paid a firm, 
or farm, of £15. It had fix wards, five in Lincole-fliire, containing 
141 houfes, and the fixth beyond the bridge in the {hire of Hantun 
(Northampton), which paid all cuftoms along with the other five, except 
the rent and toll due to the abbay of Burg (FeUrbvrgb). There were 
twelve law-men invefted with feveral privileges. 

Torchefey (Torifcy) was rated at 4,18. There were in it 213 bur- 
gefiTes, whofe cuftoms were generally the fame with thofe of Lincol: 
but they enjoyed fome immunities, in confideration of being bound to 
convey the king’s meffengers in their boats from their own town tc 
York. 

Melduna (Malden) paid altogether £13. 

In Coleceftra (Colcheter} the king’s burgefies paid two marks of fil- 
ver, and alfo t as a compofition for the rent of fix pennies on every houfe, 
£l§: 5 : 4, of which £4 wa$ paid by the coiners. 

In Norwic (Norwich) there were 1,320 burgefies. It paid, on vari- 


* Martin’# lWn» are mentioned in the Libel of 
pubilfhedby Hakluyt, ifaqgtt, V. j, 
4.15983 among the commoditfe# of Ire- 
knd, from which they were no doubt imported to 
Chefter. Perhapa fome were alfe brought from 
Germany. See below, under the year 1156. 


f Derby is mentioned in Spotingchara-flure a# 
a piurt of it. 

t The other town# of York-ibtre, now fo opu¬ 
lent with their flourifhing manufaffcurea, are only 
noted » farming Tillages. 

3 
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ous accounts, £31 : 1:4, and 6 * fextaria’ of honey; it alfo provided a 
bear, and fix dogs for the bear. 

Gememua (Yarmouth) had 70 burgefies, and paid £27 by tale to the 
king and the earl. 

The burgh of Tetford (Tbetford) contained 943 burgefies, paying all 
cuftoms to the king. The king and the earl drew £20 by tale. The 
king alfo received 4 fextaria of honey, and 40 pennies, with 10 hides of 
goats, and four hides of oxen. 

In the burgh of Gepefwiz (Ipfwicb) there were 808 burgefies paying 
cuftom to the king, 41 under Robert the fon of Wimarc, and 4 under 
Roger de Ramis. The coiners paid £4. 

Dunewic ( Dunwicb ) had 120 burgefies, and paid £10 *. 

London and Winchefter are entirely omitted m Domefday book; 
but it feems probable that they, together with York and Exeter, enjoy¬ 
ed exemptions from fome taxations payable by the other cities of the 
kingdom, which, with refpeft to London, will further appear from the 
charter of William I to that city. [See above in Exeter.] 

From Domefday book, compared with the charter of Edward I m 
the year 1278 to the Cinque ports, there is reafon to believe that the 
fervice of fhips and men was required of thof? ports (certainly of Do¬ 
ver, and apparently of Sandwich) in the time of Edward the ConfelTor, 
and perhaps earlier, and that the privileges granted in return for thofe 
fervices are of the fame antiquity. It is probable that the numbers of 
fliips, 8tc. was changed from time to time according to the condition of 
the towns, efpecially if Sandwich, which afterwards furmlhed only five 
{hips, furnifhed twenty in Edward’s time f. [See Charters of the Cinque 
ports , &c. by Samuel yeakes.] 

All the cities and burghs of England appear to have been the pro¬ 
perty of the king, or other patrons or over-lords, to whom the inhabit¬ 
ants looked up for protedhon, and whofe fuperiority they acknowleged 
by payment of a rent or burgh-mail. Every city and burgh had its 
own particular conftitution, and was governed by one or more magif- 
trates under the conti oul of the over-lord. In the firft or fecond year 
of Edward the Confeflor the city of London appears to have had one 
chief magiftrate, called a port-geref (i. e. ruler of the city), whofe name 
was Wolfgar. Between the year 1051 and the end of liis reign we find 
the name of Swetraan, alfo a fingle port-geref: and in his laft year 
there were two port-gerefs, feemingly co-ordinate, called Leofftane and 
Alffie. [Charters quoted in Stow's Survey, pp. 847, 913, ed. 1618.] It 


* In tlide extrails from Domefday book I have 
been careful to preferve the dillinilion of city, 
burgh, &c. as they Hand in the ouginal. The 
fpefliiig of tlie names is alfo exailly followed, 
though fome of them, as Cantuana, Exonia, See. 

VOL. I. 


are evidently not tlic genuine, but the affected 
Latin, appellat.ous ufed by the writers of the age. 

f The fervices due by Sandwich are not clearly 
expreffe'd m Domefday book. 

PP 
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•appears from the charter of William the Conqueror, that London en¬ 
joyed fome privileges fuperior to thofe of other cities; tad itfeerms prob¬ 
able that the fupremacy or confervaney of the river was vefted in the 
city at this time, or earlier. (See below under the year 1070.) The in¬ 
habitants, or burgefies, alfo enjoyed the 'highly-prized privilege of hunt¬ 
ing in the cxtenfive cbaces of Chiltem, MiMefex, tod Sorry, as we 
leam from the confirmation of it contained in the chatter of Henry 1 to 
the city. , 

There feems no reafon to believe that in thofe times there was any 
town in Scotland, or in Wales, which would now be called a good vil¬ 
lage, though, in the eftimation ©f the laft writer of the ftchtifb Chron¬ 
icle (one of the moft antient extant monuments of Scottish hiftory, 
which was finifhed in or about the year 97 a), Brechin was a great city. 
It is now but a village with the rank of a burgh; and there is not, I 
believe, any reafon to fuppofe that it ever was much larger, though it 
has been a bifhop’s fee. 

To the gleanings of the commercial hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons it 
may not be improper to add a fhort account of their manners, from the 
obfervations of a judicious hiftorian, who, living immediately after the 
conqueft, had an opportunity of marking the features which diftinguifh- 
ed the Anglo-Saxon froiri the Norman character, before they were obli¬ 
terated by long-continued intercourfe. ♦ 

Before the conqueft learning appears to have been almoft at as low 
an ebb in England, as it was at the commencement of the reign of Al¬ 
fred. Few of the clergy could repeat the offices of religion; and a cler¬ 
gyman who was mafter of grammar was efteemed a prodigy of learn¬ 
ing. The nobles abandoned thpmfelves to the excefies of gluttony, 
drunkennefs, and promifeuous concubinage, not ferupling to confign 
the objects of their luft, and even their own offspring, to the miferies 
of flavery for a little money. They expended their whole revenues in 
riotous entertainments, without any degree of elegance or tafte, their 
houfes being fmall and mean. Their upper garments reached only half¬ 
way down to the knee. They cut their hair, and fhaved their beards, 
except upon the upper lip. Their arms were loaded with Weighty gold¬ 
en (or gilded) bracelets. And their flrins were marked with painted fi¬ 
gures *- But the hiftorian candidly requefts his readers not to apply 
this Unfavourable charader univerfally to the Englifh. He himfelf knew 
many exceptions to it, as well among the laity as among the clergy. 

* This cuftem of painting the ikin, the truth of of the iiland the moft remote from the country of 
which cannot be queftioneo, will feejn ft range to the PichU, who, we are generally, but erroneouf- 
tnsny people. The prafttce had been prolubited ly, told, were called Ptii {printed people) by the 
in the loth canon, or chapter, of a council held in Romans, bccaufe they alone retained the enftom of 
the prefcnee of the king of NorthUmberfand in the painting their fltina, after ft waa given up hf the 
year 787. [Spelman, Coned. Sritann.p. *99.] But other nations of Britain. ' 
we fee that it ftfll prevailed, and even in that part 3 
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[Wtf. Malm/b. f. 57.] We faiuft, indeed, fay, that a wry different na¬ 
tional character might have beck expe&ed in the long-continued reign 
of a king thought worthy of a place in the calendar of the feints. 

About the feme time that the duke of Normandy got poffefllon of 
the crown of England, Godred Crovan, an adventurer from Iceland, 
ufurped’the maritime kingdom of Mann and the Ifles. He afterwards 
reduced Dublin and a great part of Leinfter under his dominion: and 
he is feid to have kept the Scots of Ireland in fuch a ftate of depreffion, 
that he did not permit any of them to poflefs a veflel or boat with more 
than three nails in it. [Cbron. Mannice ap. Camdeni Sritann. p. 840.] 
This, if at all credible, muft furely be underftood only of the wicker 
boats covered with hides; and indeed it does not appear that the native 
Irifli, or Scots, who were now ihut up in the interior part of the ifland, 
could have any occafion for fea vcfiels, unlefs feme of them lived in the 
maritime towns under fubjedhon to the Oilmen. 

1068—Spain, after being fully conquered (except the mountainous 
diftridts on the north coaft) by the Saracens, and colonized by the na¬ 
tives of Syria, Perfia, and Arabia, among whom were the defcendents 
of the mod antient commercial nation-of the Sabaeans, long continued 
to flourilh in fcience, manufadhires, and commerce, beyond any coun¬ 
try in the weftem, part of the world. The port of Barchinona (now 
called Barcelona) became the principal flation of the intercourfe with 
the eaftem countries bordering on the Mediterranean fea: and the ma¬ 
nufacturing and commercial importance which very foon diftinguiflied 
that city, and have in fome degree continued to diftinguifh it down to ' 
the prefent day, feem to infer that its inhabitants may boaft of the real 
honour of deriving their blood from the moll enlightened of the weft- 
ern nations of Alia, with probably fome fmall mixture of that of their 
Carthaginian founders *. 

The defcendents of the fmall remainder of the Goths, who had taken 
refuge among the mountains of Afturia, made frequent, and often fuc- 
cefsful, attacks upon the Saracens, and gradually, though fcarcely in as 
few centuries as thefe employed months in the conqueft, recovered the 

• Barcelona it faid to have been founded by 
Hamilcar, the father of the great Hannibal, who 
from hit family name, Barca, called it Barcino. 

Though few of the modem Spaniards, who 
reckon it an indelible difgrace to have any mixture 
of Arabian (or Mporiih) blood, wilt be wilting to 
acknowlege t^emfelvcs indebted to infidels for any 
acquiiittoo* in fcience or civilization, Don Anto¬ 
nio de Capmany, led by hla refearchea to fee the 
truth, and to have more liberal idea*, own* TV, i, 

Cm, jp, a6] that many of their commercial *ud 
maritime' term* are derived from the Arabian lan- 
guage, or, in other word*, that they acquired com¬ 
mercial and maritime knowlegc from their Arabian 


predeccflbra : and probably hia countrymen of Ca¬ 
talonia, as the moil commercial people in Spain, 
may have retained more Arabian vocables than 
thofe of the other provinces. Algodon, cotton, al- 
miray, admiral, alfondech, the original name of the 
exchange of Barcelona, (which thence appears to 
have been an Arabian foundation) fignifying gene¬ 
rally a place where merthants tranfaB their bupaefs 
(called fundic~ui by the Latin writer* of the middle 
ages), azucar.yigar, are a few of the many words 
that a Spaniard, defirous of the honour of deduc¬ 
ing his genealogy from the moil enlightened na¬ 
tions of antiquity, might adduce a* proofs. 
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whole peninfula out of their hands. Charlemagne, the mighty fove- 
reign of France, Germany, and Italy, alfo found an opportunity of in¬ 
terfering in the affeirs of Spain, and conquered a considerable part of 
the country adjacent to die Pyrenean mountains, the governor of which 
he appointed to refide in Barcelona. About the year 900 the governor 
of Barcelona, made himfelf independent of Charles the Simple, king of 
France. His fucceflors, the counts of Barcelona, appear to have wifely 
attended to the manufacturing and commercial interefts of their fub- 
jeds j and their country confequently became profoerous and opulent. 

In the year 1068 the ufages or cuftomary laws of Barcelona were col¬ 
lected into a code (‘ el codtgt de lot ufaget Barcelonefet'), under the au¬ 
thority of the national aflembly, in which Raymundo Berenguer I, 
count of Barcelona, prefided. By the law, n°. lviii, ufually known by 
its firft words, ‘ Otnnes quippe naves * all vefiels arriving at, or failing 
from, Barcelona are allured of friendly treatment; and they are de¬ 
clared to be under the protection of the prince as long as they are upon 
the coait of Catalonia *. This judicious and hofoitable law was .confirm¬ 
ed and amplified by his fucceflors, the kings of Aragon j*, in the years 
1283, 1289, and 1299; and the code is to this day the bafis of the con- 
ftitution of the province of Catalonia, of which Barcelona is the capital. 
By the wife and liberal policy of admitting the commerce of all nations 
without regarding difference of religion, and the fagicity of the fove- 
reigns in relaxing the rigour of the feudal government, Barcelona, after 
it fell under the dominion of the Chriftians, continued to be the chief 
•trading port on the weft coaft of the Mediterranean fea, and diftributed 
the rich merchandize of the Oriental regions Xo the other Chriftian pro¬ 
vinces of Spain. [Capmany, M&farias biftoricas de Barcelona, V. i, Com. 
pp. 21, 23, 25, 22!; V. ii. Not as, p. t 5.— Benj. ‘Tudel. in Purcbas's Pil- 
grimes, B. ix, p. 1438.] 

1070—William, now king of England, being fenfible of the great 
importance of the city of London, endeavoured to conciliate the good 
will of the inhabitants by a charter confirming their privileges ; and, in 
order to render it the more agreeable to them, he made it be written in 
their own language, though he is faid to have, had an averfion to it, and 
to have done all in his power to abolilh it. The charter, tranflated into 
modern Englilh, is as follows. 

4 William the king greets William the bilhop and Godfred the port- 
4 geref, and all the burgefles in London, French and Englilh, in a friend- 
* ly manner. 'And I make known to you, that it is my will, that you be 

* I* there any earlier notice than thi* of the count of Barcelona, married the infant daughter 
protection which a veflel enjoy* by being within and heirefsof Ratniro king of Aragon, and thence, 
the jurifd&ion, or under the guns, of a neutral forth Barcelona and the province of Catalonia ha* 
power? been unites to that kingdom. 

f In the year 1137 Raymundo Berenguer IV, 
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' all law-worthy *, as you were in the days of King Edward. And it is 
4 my will, that every child be his father’s heir after his death f . And 
4 I will not fuffer any man to do you any injury. God keep you/ 
Though 1 do not find the commencement of the jurifdi&ion which 
the corporation of London have over the River Thames as their har¬ 
bour, they appear to have poflefied it about this time : and they alfo 
feem to have but recently obtained it; for the limits of it were not pre- 
cifely albertained, as appears by a difpute in which they were engaged 
(A. D. 1090) with ihe abbay of St. Auguftine at Canterbury for the 
fuperiority of Stonore, Stanore, or Eftanore, a village near Sandwich, 
which they claimed as belonging to the port of London. But it was 
awarded to the* abbay by King William II: [/Thorn, Ghron. ap. Twyfden , 
col. 1793] and indeed it is far beyond Yendal or Yenland, which has 
been the eaftem boundary of the city’s jurifdi&ion for many ages by- 
paft. 

About this time the city of Bergen was founded by Olaf the Peace¬ 
able, king of Norway. The fafety and commodioufnefs of its harbour 
have rendered it in all fucceeding ages the principal emporium of that 
kingdom. [Torfcet Hi/l. Norweg. V. iv,/>. 71.] 

1077—At a time when Europe was only beginning to emerge from 
the darkeft night of ignorance, the light of fcience fhone out in Alia, 
even among the Turks, under the aufpices of the fultan Gjelaleddin 
Melicfhah, who aflembled the aftronomers of the Eaft in order to redtf- 
fy the diforder of the antient Perfian calendar. The rcfult of their la¬ 
bours was a computation more correct than the Julian calendar, and 
nearly equal to the Gregorian. [Hyde, Hi/l. relig. vet. Per/, pp. 196-211.] 
1080—King William fent an army againft Scotland under the com¬ 
mand of his fon Robert, who, after palling the border, immediately re¬ 
treated to the banks of the Tine, and founded a new cajlle at the antient 
village of Munekeceallre, which has given origin and name to the po¬ 
pulous, active, and wealthy, trading town of Newcaftle. [Sim. Dunelm. 
ap. Tvjy/den. col. 211.] 

1082—William, defirous of putting his kingdom in the moft refpeft- 
able ftate of defence, and confidering the caftle of Dover as the key of 
England, gave the charge of the adjacent coaft, with the (hipping be¬ 
longing to it, to the conftable of Dover caftle, with the title of warden 
of the cinque ports ; an office refembling that of count of the Saxon coaft 

* Men of fervile condition, efpecially fuch as ConfefTor, the property of a perfon who died with- 
were in dcmefne (‘ doinimo’), were not law-wor- oLt a will is direftcd to be divided equally among 
thy, or entitled to the prote&ion of the general his children, without a word of cither the church 
law, but were judged by their lords, as is obferved or the over-lord. [Legti Edw. c. 24, m Se/den’t 
by Podor Brady [ Trcatj'c of burghs, p. 16] in his edition 0/ Eadmtr, p. 18^. ] But the inhabitants 
remarks on this charter, or prote&ion as he ebufes of moft towns held their property at the will of 
to call it. an over-lord; and London was diftmguilhed by 

■j In the laws afenbed to King Edward the being exempted from that il<ivi(h condition. 
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(comes littoris Saxonki) in the dediu* of the Roman powfcr in this iflnad. 
The five port*, according to Brecon, an eminent ltiwyerin the reign 
of Henry III, were Haftings, Hyth, Romney, Dover, and'Sandwich, to 
which WinqheMea. and Rye have afterwards been added asjprmcipals, 
together .with fome fmaller port® as dependent members. Thefe towns 
were bound to fumilh and man fhips for the defence of the kingdom 
upon forty days’ notice, in proportion, as may be prefumed, to their 
opulence and commerce; but for'the quotas we muft wait for the more 
copious information of later times *. 

1084—JFhe Venetians were now fo powerful in {hipping, that their 
alliance (for there was no longer any pretertfion made to their allegi¬ 
ance) was eameftly folicite#by the Greek emperor to protect his weft- 
em coaft from the invafion of the formidable Norman chief, Robert 
Guifcard; and their fleet (in the year 1081) poftponed, though it could 
not prevent, the furrendfcr of Durazzo. In 1084 the Venetian fleet, 
nine veflels of which were remarkable for their great fize and ftrength, 
in conjunction with the emperor’s own fleet, difputed the command of 
the Adriatic fea with Guifcard 1 and in return the emperor beftowed 
on the Venetians a number of warehoufes in Conftantinople, with many 
commercial advantages over other nations in his ports, together with a 
folemn renunciation of his claim to the fovereignty of Dalmatia and 
Croatia. 

«*o86—King William, that he might know the exad value of his de- 
mefne lands throughout all England, and alfo the value of every other 
eftate, whether belonging to the church, to incorporated cities or burghs, 
or to private perfons, ordered a general furvey of the whole kingdom 
to be made. This great work, which was probably an imitation of the 
furvey made in the reign of Alfred, took up feveral years in the execu¬ 
tion, and was not completed till the laft year of his reign, if indeed it 
was at all completed, for the {hires of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weftmerland, Durham, with the greateft part of Lancafter, are omit- 

* The date 1082 i» here given upon the faith fliips, and enjoyed privilege!, in the time of the 
of JeakcB, the editor of The Chartert of the Cinque Confeffor (See above, p. *93), though it is pro- 
poru, with annotation1, dec. who fays, that, when bable that the name of Cinque ports 7 evidently of 
William the Conqueror deprived his maternal bro- Norman origin) was not then vied. In the Saxon 
ther of the cuftody of Dover cattle, he invefted times we find uociations of five towns and feven 
John Fynet with the office of conftahle of Dover towns under the collective names of fif-burgas and 
cattle and warden of the Cinque ports. But as feofbn-burgas. See Chron. Sax. ad ax. 1015. 
the oldeft charter extant is that of Edward I in Lord Coke [lnjhtutet % B. iv, eh. 423 fays, that 
1278, and hiftorians afford no fatitfadory informa- Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, were the ports of 
tion, it does not appear that the origin of the pri- fpecial note before the conqucit, that William the 
vileges of the Cinque ports can be traced with any Conqueror added Hatting* and Hyth, and tint 
degree of certainty. Edward's charter refers to the antient towns of Winchelfea and Rye were af- 
libcrries enjoyed by them in the reigns of Edward terwards annexed. But a charter of the feventh 
the Confeffor, William I, William II, Henry II, year of King John refers to freedoms enjoyed by 
Richard I, John, and Henry III, all whofe char* Hyth in the times of Edward, William I, Wif- 
tera are loft. From Domefday book we are fure Ham II, and Henry I. [See Jeaiet.fp. 47,121.3 
that Dover, and apparently Sandwich, fumiflied 
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ted But of ell the other parts of England there is an accurate and 
minute regifter, excepting only the capital cities of London and Win- 
chefter *. 

From this authentic record, known by the name of Domefday book, 
I hate already given the condition of feveral cities and towns, as they 
were in die reign of Edward the Confeffor; and I ihall now give a view 
of the fame, as they were at the end of William’s reign. 

Dovere was burnt on the arrival of King William in England. It is 
however rated at £54. The (hips are greatly incommoded by the agi¬ 
tation of the water, occafioned by a mill at the entry of the harbour, 
which was not there in the time of King Edward. 

The city of Cantuaria ( Canterbury ) contains 212 burgefles under the 
king’s fac and foe. The three mills pay 108 (hillings, and 68 (hillings 
of toll. 

The burgh of Roveceftre ( Rocbeflcr ) is valued at £20; but he who 
has it pays £ 40. 

The burgh of Sanwic ( Sandwich ) pays £50 of firm (or firm), and 
forty thoufand herrings for the ufe of the monks. The houfes are in- 
creafed to the number of 383 (or rather 393). 

In the burgh of Pevenfel the earl of Monton has fixty burgefles, and 
feveral other fuperiors have eight, two, one, &c. 

The city of Ciceftre is increafed by 60 houfes, and it is now rated at 
£25, but pays £35. 

The burgh of Lewes pays 38 (hillings more than formerly. The 
coiners pay 20 (hillings each, when the money is called in. One half¬ 
penny is paid for every ox, and four pennies for every man ((lave), fold 
within the rape. 

Gildeford is rated at £30, but pays £32. 

In Sudwerche ( Southwark ) the king’s income is rated at £16. 

The burgh of Walingeford pays the fame cuftoms as formerly. The 
coiner has his tenement free while he is employed. 

In Doreceftre there are 88 houfes, befides 100 which are totally de- 
ftroyed. 

In Brideport there are 100 houfes, befides 20, fo much damaged that 
the tenants pay no geld. 

In Warham there are 135 houfes,. and 150 totally deftroyed. 

In-the burgh of Sceptelberie ( Shaftjbury ) there ate 66 houfes remain¬ 
ing, and 38 deftroyed in the king’s demefiie. The abbefs has in 


, * This antient ftatilUcal account of Engtand, 

which well deferral the chandler, given to it by 
feme of our great*ft antiquaries, of the moft an¬ 
tic nt and venerable record that this or any other 
country can botft of, [See Sptlmon't Qloflhry, vo, 
Domifilti . -—/tyloffi's Calendar, p. xrrii] though in¬ 
tended chiefly as a ftandard of taxation, contains 


a prodigious fund of information, not only upon 
the Hate of the country and of the towns, but alfo 
upon (he condition of the people, the manners and 
cuftoms, to fay nothing of authentic iamily )uf* 
tory, and affords ample materials for the reflection 
and inveftigation of tbofe who with to dig in the. 
copious mine of Englifh antiquities. 
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hou&s remaining, and 4ft totally destroyed, in her difirud. She has $lfo 
t51 burgefles; and Ihe has an, unoccupied raanfions. 

The burgh of Bade {Batb) belongs to the Icing, (Some other notices 
concerning it are rather obfcure.) 

JBriltow pays to the king no marks of filver, and to the bifliop 33 
marks, with one mark of gold. v 

In die city of Exonia {Exeter) the king has 315 houfes paying Cui- 
tom. t There are 48 houfes laid wade fince the arrival of King 'William 
in England. The city pays £18. / 

<The burgh of Totnais has 49 burgefles, 9 of whom live without the 
burgh. It pays £8 by tale. * 

The burgh of Bamellaple has alfq 49 burgefles, and 9 of them with¬ 
out the burgh. They pay 40 {hillings by weight to the king, and 20 
{hillings by tale to the biftiop of Conftance. Since the king’s arrival in 
England 23 houfes have been laid wafte. 

The burgh of Lideford has 69 burgefles, 41 of whom axe without the 
burgh* They pay 60 {hillings by weight. There are 40 houfes laid 
wane fince the king’s arrival in England. 

Thefe three lad burghs are bound to the lame military fervices by 
land or by fea. 

The burgh of Hertford, which paid geld as ten hides in the time of 
King Edward, does not now. 

Bochingheham now pays £16 of white filver. In other refpedfs it re¬ 
mains as before. 

The burgh of Oxeneford {Oxford) pays £60. In this town there are 
243 houfes paying geld, and 478 not in a condition to pay any. Many 
other payments are exa&ed from Oxeneford, mod of which are paid 
along with the county. 

The city of Glowecedre pays to the king £60 of twenty in the ora 
(‘ lx lib. de xx in ora’) *; and he has alfo £20 in coined money (* mo- 
* neta’), together with fome other dues. 

The burgh of Wincelcumbe, with three hundreds joined to it, pays 
£2%. 

In the city of Wirecedre ( Worcejbsr ) the king has what formerly the 
king and the earl had. It pays £23 : 5 : o by weight, and many other 
dues. The king has alfo taken the {alt-works which the earl had. 

, The city of Hereford is poflefled by the king in demefne. The Eng- 
li{h burgefles retain their former cufloms. The French burgefles for 
x 2 pennies are free from all claims, except forfeiture? for the breach of 
the peace, heinfare, and foredell f. The city pays to the king £60 of 
white money by tale. It and 18 manors, which pay their firms in it, 
are computed at £335 : 1 8 : o. 

* For the meaning of ora fee Sjxlman’t Glafuy, 99. Libra Anglo-Normatmica. 

f Hcinnr^ Jtfirtumfrm tht maJter’t/enice.—foteMlt/srrcfiaJlii^. a 
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In the burgh of Greotebrige {Cambridge) 28 houfes were pulled down 
to build a cattle. The cuflomr are £y annually, and the ground-rent 
C* landgabium’) is fomewhat above £7. 

In;tbe burgh'of Hunted un there are now no coiners. 

InISForthanton there are 14 houfes now laid wafte, and there are 46 
remaining. ■ There are now alfo 40 burgees in the king’s demefne in 
the new burgh. 

The city of Ledeceftre (Leic'ejier) pays along with the flare £42:10: o 
by weight; alfo £io by tale for a hawk, and 20 Ihillings for a fumpter 
horfe. The king has £20 from the coiners. 

In the burgh of Warwic the king has 113 houfes in his demefne, 
and the king's barons have 112, from all which the king draws geld. 

In the city of Sciropeiberie ( Sbrewjbury ) the Englilh burgefles com¬ 
plain that they are compelled to pay the whole geld paid in King Ed¬ 
ward's time, though there are 51 houfes (' mafurae’) deftroyed for the 
earl's caftle, 50 others lying wafte, 43 occupied by French burgefles, 
and 39 given by the earl to an abbay, being in all 183, which contri¬ 
bute nothing to the geld. 

In the city of Ceftre ( Cbejler ) there were 205 houfes lying wafte when 
it came into the pofleflion of Earl Hugh ; and it was worth only £30. 
It has now recovered, and is farmed from.the earl for £70 and one mark 
of gold. 

The burgh of Snotingeham ( Nottingham ) now pays ,£30. The bur¬ 
gefles complain of being deprived of their right of fifhing in the Trent. 

The burgh of Derby Has now only 10 mills. The burgh, the mills, 
and the village of Ludecherche, pay £30. The burgefles allb pay at 
Martinmas 1* thraves (' trabes') of com. 

In the city of Eboracum (York) one of the divifions, or wards, is laid 
wafte for building the cattles. Of the houfes in other four wards, 400 
are fo much decayed as to pay only one penny each, or even lels ; 540 
houfes, which are quite wafte, pay nothing ; and 145 are occupied by 
Frenchmen. In the archbilhop’s ward 100 houfes, befides his own 
court and the houfes of the canons, are occupied. 

In the city of Lincol ( Lincoln ) there are 900 burgefles. 166 houfes 
are laid wafte for building the caftle, and other 74 are lying wafte, not 
by the oppreflion of the Ihirref, but by the misfortunes of poverty and 
fire. ' 

The king’s burgh of Stanford pays £50 of firm or farm. The whole 
of the king's cuftoms amount to >£28. 

Torchefey has now only 102 burgefles. It is rated at £30. 

In Melduna (MaldonS the king has 180 houfes occupied by the bur¬ 
gefles, and 18 lying watte. It pays £16 by weight. 

At Raganeia in the hundred of Rochfort there is a vineyard contain¬ 
ing fix arpents, which, when it thrives, yields 20 modii of wme, 

VOL. I. Q^q 
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- In Norwic there are 665 Englifh burgefie* paying cuftoms, and 480 
> 1 bordarii V who are too poor to pay any thing. It pay* jCyohy weight 
to the king, and 100 (hillings of gerfum to thequeen, and a goflta mi f 
(‘ afturconem’) and £21 to the earl In the new burgh the** 

French and 6 Englifh burgefles, each pacing one pennyof ,a*famy<m- 
ly. There are now 41 French burgefles in the king’* and earl’s de- 
me foes. Roger Bigot has 50 burgefles, and fome other fuperkx* have 
(mailer numbers, The bifoop may have one coiner if he pleafea. 

Gememua (Yarmouth) pays £17 :16.: 4 of white money to the king, 
befides payments to the earl, fhirref, &c. Twenty-four fifherraen living 
in this v town belong to Gorlefton, a manor on thefbuthfide of the River 
Yare. 

In the burgh of Tetford there are 730 burgefles, and 334 empty 
houfes. h pays £50 by weight to the king, aoyd£ 2 ° of white money 
with £6 by tale to the earl. The king has alfo £40 from the coinage. 

In the burgh of Gipefwiz (Ipfwicb) there are no burgefles paying 
cuftoms, and ioo poor burgefles unable to pay any geld to the king, 
except one penny each for their heads. There are 338 houfes now 
wafte, which yielded geld in the time of King Edward. The coiners 
are now rated at £20 j but in the four laft years they have only paid 
£27 in all. 

Dunwic contains 336 burgefles and 178 poor men. It is rated upon 
the whole at £50, and (ixty thoufand herrings as a gift. 

From thefe extracts, compared with thofe of the reign of Edward, it 
appears, that, though the towns were generally reduced in their build¬ 
ings and population, moil of them were charged with rents, cuftoms, 
and other payments, vaftly higher than in the preceding period j and 
that the king was glaringly partial to his French fubje&s. 

The king poflefied 1,432 manors enumerated in Domefday book, 
and many detached farms, befides what he may have had in the north¬ 
ern (hires, which are not inferted in Domefday book. From all thefe 
he received his rents in the real productions of the land. He had alfo 
quit-rents from his vaflals, danegeld from the whole kingdom, rents, 
dues, and perquifites of many denominations, from the towns, the cuf¬ 
toms upon trade, the cafualties of wards, reliefs, forfeitures, efeheats, 
fines, fees in courts of juftice, &c. which altogether made up a very 
ample revenue. Hence, nofwithftanding his wars in France, and his 
profufe gifts to the clergy, abroad as well as in England, William left in 
his treafury a quantity of filver, which, when taken pofieflion of by his 
fon, was found to weigh fixty thoufand pounds, befides gold, gems, and 
very many other royal jewels, \lngulpb, p. 106, ed. Gale.] 

The whole lands of England were divided into 60,315 knight’s fees, 

* The antiqpariet arc nncertaia of the meaning of bordarii. 

f See Bkanft aatmt taunt, art. Peckham. It » elfewhere explained an Aftorian horfe. 
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whereof the clergy po 0 fcffe& ?9,i 15, almoft a half of the country; and 
as 1,4.2s belonged to the k% the whole of the barons had 30,678. 
There were 45,011 pari(h churches, and 62,080 villages, at this time in 
England *. % 

Ofthe»6U of Wifliamfor the benefit or the hurt of commerce we 
know wry little with certainty. The numerous fleet brought over by 
him, when not engaged in ferrying himfelf and his armies to and from 
the continent, was probably employed in trading between bis old and 
new territories and die adjacent coafls of France and Flanders, which 
were all now conne&ed with the new mailers of England. Hence it 
might be fuppofed, that, after the (hock occafioned by the conqueft was 
got over, the trade of England muft have been greatly enlarged in this 
reign : and we are told by WiHiam of Poidtou, that he invited the refort 
of foreign merchants by aflurances of fecurity and prote&ion. But un- 
lefs the trade was all in the port of London, concerning the ftate of 
which in his time we have little or no information, we have juft feert 
moft unqueftionable proof that almoft all the other ports, and in gene¬ 
ral all the towns, in England had declined very much from the condi¬ 
tion they were in previous to his ufurpation. 

We may judge of the turbulent ilate of the country from the law 
which directed that markets ihould be held nowhere but within burghs, 
walled towns, caftles, and fafe places, where the king’s cuftoms and laws 
could be fecured from violation, the caftles, burghs, and cities, being 
founded for the defence of the kingdom and the protection of the peo¬ 
ple. And they were indeed a moft valuable protection to one clals of 
the people; for in England, as well as on the continent, a Have, if he 
efeaped from his mailer, and lived unclaimed during a year and a day 
in any of the king’s cities, burghs, or caftles, thereby became a free 
' man for ever. [ Leges Edw. et Will. cc. 61, 66, in Selden's ed. of Eadmer, 
pp. 191, 193.] And the name of free-men, by which the members of 
titofe corporations are diftinguiihed, appears to be a permanent memo¬ 
rial of the once-unfree condition, and^’ftfbfequent emancipation, of a 
great proportion of their predecefiors. 

I might be charged with neglect if I were to fay nothing of the firft 
appearance of the word Jlcrting, as a diftinguiihing appellation of ilandard 
money, which has been much contefted, as has alfo the etymology of it. 
Inftead of the money of England being firft fo called from an improve¬ 
ment made in the reign of Richard I or John upon the coinage by arti¬ 
ficers from the Eaft country, or Germany, called Iflerlings, as'has been 

* Thcfe numbers are taken from Thomas Sprat, of England in the reign of WiUkm L But the 
a monk of St. AuguiUne in Canterbury, as quoted opinion* of ou^autiquariei upon both thoie points 
by Speknau in hi* GUfary, ««. Feoehm* arc fo very difcordant, that I dare not pretend to 

If we knew tha value of the relief of a knight'* adopt any one of them. They are colled ed and 
fee, and the proportion between it and the annual compared by Lord Lyttleton in hi* note* to the 
value of the cftate, we might afcertain the rental fccond book of hi* Hf/tory of Henry II. 

Qji* 
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fuppofed, it is certain that it-was calledjtfmfyfiti the reign of the €on - 
queror, as appears from the unqueftionablc; teftimonv of Ordericus Vi- 
talis, an author contemporary with thatking*}Vv « « - *. y ■ * \ 

In the year 1086 moll of the principal ports of England were do- 
firoyedby fire. The greateft and moll plwtfimt part ^‘l^dodon ^s 
confuraed, together with the cathedral church of St. Paul’s. In order 
to guard againft fuch misfortunesin time coming, Maurice, |he bilhop 
of London, began to rebuild his cathedral upon arches with ftones im¬ 
ported from Chen in Normandy,, but upon fo vaft and magnificent a 
plan, that it was not completed when the Chronicle^ which comes down 
to the end of the year 1199, under the name of John Bromton, was fi- 
nifhed. [Cbron. Sax. ad an. — JV. Mahnjb . Gtfi. pent. f. 134 h.-^-Brotnton, 
col. gjg.-Stow's Survey, p. 613, ed. 1618.] 

1090— Sicily had now been above two centuries under the dominion 
of the Saracens, when, after a war of thirty years, it was completely 
l'ubdued by Roger, a Norman knight, who became the father of a race 
of kings of Sicily. With a liberality, far above the general ftandard 
of the age, he permitted the Saracens to enjoy their property and their 
religion, by which judicious conduCl: he retained a# his willing fubje&s 
a race of people, who were capable of inftru&ing his own followers in 
fcience, manufactures, and commerce. [Malaterra ap. Mvratori Script. 
V. v, coll. 574, 595.] 

1091— The account of the pofleffions of theabbayof Croyland at 
this time prefents a pleafing picture of the dawning of fcience and li¬ 
terature in England. They confifted of a library of above three hun¬ 
dred original volumes, and above four hundred lefler volumes (perhaps 
tranflations): alfo a wonderful machine reprefenting the fun and the 
planets, the zodiak, the colures, &c. all in appropriate metals. There 
was not fuch another * nader’ in all England f as this one, which had 
been prefented by a king of France to a former abbat. Unfortunately 
all this flore of intellectual wealth was confumed by a fire occafioned 
by the careleflnefs of fome workmen: and without that difafler we 
fhould, perhaps, never have known of its exiftence. [. hgulph , p. 98, 
ed. Ga/tf.] 

1093—The commercial hiftory of Scotland, whereof we fee the firft 
dawn in the reign of Macbeth, may be faintly traced during that of 
Malcolm Kenmore in the encouragement be gave td merchants to im¬ 
port many articles of rich drefs of various colours, and other foreign 
luxuries hitherto unknown, which were bought by his courtiers, who 

* See the learned Somner’e Glojan to 7 »j/. which derive* the name from the Eaft-country or 
(Mt Scrtptorei item, vo. Ejltrluiguffwiae facial Efterling coiner* feetnt the moil natural, though 
inftaace* of the tife of the wordji ferSng before the generally mifdated. 

age of Richard are produced. A* for the etytno- f Are we to fuppofe from thi* expreifion, that 
logic*, fome of which ate fooirth enough, that there were many nader* in England? 3 
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were refined and pdifiied example of Margaret his queen, the 

granddaughter of EdarwKl Xeopfide king of England, who was born on 
the continent of, Europe; ra&bred up; partly there, and partly in Ehg- 
\*g&4^{VkaiMa*%Aip*.i* ) . BoSandi A8a fanBorum, Junii , V. ii, p. 330.] 
The trade may h^prefumed to have been entirely paffive on the fide of 
the Scots, who* however; mufi have had native produce fufficient at 
leaft to pay for the goods imported; as we cannot fuppofe, that the 
foreign importers were entirely paid from the annual fum of ninety-fix 
ounces of gold, received from the. king of England agreeable to the 
treaty of 1091, [Sim. Dm. col. a>i6] which was probably never pud 
above once or twice *. 

1095—The Chriftians of the Weft, enflamed by the frantic zeal of 
an enthufiaft called Peter the Hermit, and the artifices of the popes, 
now undertook to drive the Saracens, or rather the Turks, out of Jeru- 
falem and Paleftine; and as they fuppofeeb themfelves engaged in the 
fervice of God againft bis enemies, they dignified their enterprife with 
the name of the holy war. The transitions of it no further concern 
this work, than merely to obferve occafionally, how the population, 
wealth, and comirferce, of Europe were affedted by it. As no rank, fex, 
nor age, was exempted from the perfuafion that paradife was the certain 
reward of fighting againft the enemies of God, the armies, or mobs, that 
emigrated from every part of Europe, were innumerable. The quan¬ 
tity of treafure, which they exported from their own poor countries to 
add to the wealth of the richer countries they pafled through, and of 
the Turks, was only limited by the utmoft ftretch of the abilities of 
the individuals; for all the princes and barons carried with them every 
penny they could pofiibly raife by any means, however oppreflive to 
their vaflals, or ruinous to their own fortunes and femmes; and their 
example was followed by the inferior adventurers. Thofe who remain¬ 
ed at home were no lefs eager to have the merit of contributing to the 
expenfe of the expedition. 

From this wonderful perverfion of reafon, wealth, and military en¬ 
terprife, the over-ruling providence of God brought out fuch advant¬ 
ages to the great body of the people, and particularly to the opprefled 
inhabitants of the cities and towns in moft part* of Europe, as in a 
great meafure made amends for the depopulation occafioned by it. 

The powers and prerogatives, ufurped, or claimed and exercifed, by 

* Robert de firunoe, in hi# poetic*! pawphmie author, the^nonftroui greatoef* of, the fnm would 
of Langtoft'i Chronicle, [/. 88] reverfei the pay- Efficiently prove it to be utterly incredible. The 
ment, and makes Malcolm pay to William no left fum, found in the treafury of William the Con- 
than forty tbtufandpounds, a fum equal in efficacy queror, which waa thought wondeifully great to 
to at leaft ftye millions of modern money, which, be accumulated from the revenue* of England, dur- 
if it were true, would give a very magnificent idea ing the whole of hi* oppreflive reign, was but fixtj 
indeed of the commerce of Scotland. But, indo tboufandfound. r, Great fum* are eahl) railed upon , 
pendent of ita being in contradiction to a better paper, . 
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the nobles in every feudal kingdom of Eufopc» had reduced the autho¬ 
rity of the fovereign to a mere in dow, «na the condition of the great 
body of the people to the moft ahjed burailiatioaand mifery. Of the 
condition of the fovereign, and thtde ctafies of. the-people who lived,in 
the country* it is not nece&ry atpre&nt to feyanyfotng. Every city 
and town, or burgh* had a Superior lord, to whom the inhabitants were 
bound-in. fidelity or allegiance, and to whom they looked up for pro- 
te&ian from the oppreflions of other lords. But for that prote&ion, 
which the weakoefs, or want, of government rendered necefiair, they 
paid a ftipulated rent, and performed many galling fervices (of which 
every place mentioned in Domefday book furnifhes an example) befides 
fubmitting to the priyation of rights, which ought upon no account 
whatever to be alienable. They could not pretend to be mailers of 
their own property; nor could they even call their children their own, 
for without the confent of their lord they durfi not difpofe of them in 
marriage, appoint guardians to them, or leave any thing to them at 
their death *. Such a conftitution, by crufhing, or annihilating, the 
native energy of the mind, effe&ually prevented any wiih or attempt to 
make the fmalleft progrefs in fcience or commerce : for the citizen, (if 
the name may be applied to fuch abjed charaders) no more than the 
farmer, had any inducement to improve the property, which was en¬ 
tirely at the mercy of his lord. Such was the ftate of almoft all the 
cities and burghs of the Chrrftian part of Europe, a few in Italy ex¬ 
cepted, when the frenzy of the holy war broke out. Then many of 
the princes and barons, in their eagemefs to raife money for their equip¬ 
ment, fold their fuperiority over their vaSM towns, fbme to other lords, 
fome to the clergy, but moll to the community of the inhabitants them- 
lelves. By fuch lales the exorbitant power of the great lords was much 
lowered, while that of the fovereign was proportionally exalted; and 
the inhabitants, freed from the flaviih fubjedion to a fubjed, generally 
applied to the fovereign for charters, which he gladly granted, em- 

* In many places the fuperiors were not Tatis* children, felling their wine and fait, and making 
lied with having a negative voice in the difpofal of their wills : [Fmdera Angtuc, V. i, $>• 105, ill, 
their vaflals’ children in marriage, the moft im» in] and Richard earl of Cornwall, when a&ing 
portaot event in the life of the individual, but ac* as emperor of Germany, gratioufly renounced m 
tuaQy bellowed them accoramg to their own in- favour of the burgeffes of Frankfort his preroga* 
tereft or caprice, without paying any more atten- tive of difpofing of their .daughter* without than: 
tion to the wiihes of the parents or the inchna* confent. [P/rfd Alrqt dt rbjfl ft drnt dAllt- 
tion of the parties to be married,, than a farmer magnt, p. 373, td. 1758.] And to come home to 
pay* to thofe of hit cattle, when he couplet them England, Ring John, in hie charter to Dunwich, 
for propagation, or when he fells, at daughters, permits his buigcffet of that town to difpofe of 
their cuvet or foals. Any relaxation of the rigour their children at they think proper, within his 
of the lord’s prerogative was granted a* a fponta- dominions, and to give or fell their land* and houfes 
neons favour (though generally well paid for) and in the town. He alfo allows the widows to marry 
by no means at the reftoration of an inherent right, by the advice of their friends. For this charter. 
Thus Otto, Alicnora, and her ton John king of and renovations of it, the burgeffes paid large funis 
England, a* princes of Aquitaine, granted to their to King John. V Charts m Brad/ m lurghs, af- 
men of CHeron the liberty of difpofing of their fitttd. pp. 10, ll.J 
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powering them fo eleCfc their own magiftrates, and to make laws for 
their internal government j and alfo conferring on them federal excluf- 
ive privileges with refpefi to-their trade or manufactures, which might, 
perhaps, be proper at the time, but which the progrefs of knowlege 
and liberality has m many inftances quietly fuffered to fink into oblivion, 
or at leaft difufej - The inhabitants of cities and towns, reftored to the 
condition of men, ventured to acquire property ; their numbers were 
augmented by the acceffion of many refpedable perfons from the coun¬ 
try ; and in procefs of time towns, inftead of being defpifed, as the re¬ 
ceptacle of the meaneft and rudeft clafles of the people, were diftin- 
guifhed from the upland, or landward, villages, as the feats of fcience 
and urbanity, as well as of commerce. 

In the trading cities of Italy navigation, and all the arts and manu¬ 
factures connected with it, were already confiderably improved. As it 
was from them that the warriors of the weftern nations generally took 
their pailage for the Holy land, they were greatly enriched by the fums 
paid for the tranfportation of fo many myriads of men, women, and 
children, horfes, and baggage, and for the fupplies of provifions and all 
kinds of military fibres and necefiaries, which they alone furnifhed to 
the crufaders. By thefe profitable employments, which continued for 
about two centuries, a very confiderable part of the rreafure of the cru¬ 
faders centered in thofe cities, and invigorated their induftry and com¬ 
mercial exertions: and by their example, together with the circulation 
of their wealth, the induftry of the reft of Italy was aroufed, and called 
into profitable employment. Such were the beneficial effe&s of the 
holy wars to thofe cities, which continued to manage the greateft part 
of the commerce of Europe, till the difcovery of America and a diredr 
route to India placed the weftern nations, till then at the extremity of 
the world, in the moft favourable pofition for the commerce of both 
hemifpheres, and Italy, from being the center of the active commerce 
of the weftern world, came to be almoft in the fituation of an inland 
country, unconnected with, and out of the track of, the moft important 
navigation. 

Even the countries which furnifhed the moft numerous armies for the 
holy wars, and eonfequently fuffered moft from depopulation and im- 
poverifhment, were, in time, roufed from the lethargy, into which they 
had fallen almoft immediately after their governments were eftablifhed 
upon the fubverfion of the Roman dominion. The powers of the hu¬ 
man mind, though funk into the loweft abyfs of ignorance and bigotry, 
could not fail to be ftimulated- by the fight of countries, comparatively 
enlightened, and enjoying many of the comforts derived from know¬ 
lege and induftry. The weftern pilgrims few with furprife the refine¬ 
ments and opulence of the commercial cities of Italy, and were utterly 
aftonifhed, when they beheld the magnificence and fplendour of Con- 
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ftammople, where they moreover faw* mknufaCfares unknown in the 
feft of Europe, and a confiderable commerce; Nor ’did 'the mutual 
averfion entirely prevent them from perceiving how much their Moha- 
medan enemies were fuperior to their own couritrymeh in fciertce and 
manufactures. The few, who retumedhome with expanded minds and 
improved tafte, carried with them new arts and manufa&ares, and new 
plants and animals, which were naturalized in their oWn countries, 
where they wifhed ftill to enjoy the convehiehcies and libraries they had 
been accuftomed to when abroad. By their example the tafte for fuch 
enjoyments was communicated to their neighbour ; and 1 as it became 
neceflary to improve and increafe the native produce hr order to anfwer 
the increafed demand fof foreign merchandize, the numbers of veflels 
and feamen, and alfo of manufacturers and merchants, at leaft in the 
free ftates of Italy, were greatly augmented. 

For all thefe, and many other improvements in the condition of man¬ 
kind, the weftem world is indebted to the moft frantic enterprife that 
ever was undertaken by a number of independent nations in conjunc¬ 
tion, and which was intended only to promote the ifflfeereft of prieftcraft 
and the delufion and deftru&ion of mankind *. ^ 

Before'the practice of infurance reduced the hazard of the fea to 
arithmetical certainty, it was more neceflary than now for the owners 
of veflels to divide their rifle by holding fhares of feverals, rather than 
embarking too much of their capital in one bottom. Accordingly 
about this time, when infurance was certainly unknown in England, 
and perhaps even in the commercial ftates bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean fea, we find a half fhare of one veflel, and a quarter of another, 
belonging to Godric, a native of Walpole in Norfolk, who, after fol¬ 
lowing the bufinefs of a merchant fixteen years, became a famous faint, 
and was honoured with a vifit of the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene. 
[M. Paris, pp. 64, 117.] 

1 op$—Magnus Berfcetta (the Barefooted), king of Norway, made fome 
expeditions among the Britilh iflands, the moft important of which 
feems to have been about this time. Landing in Orkney, he depofed 
the two conjunct earls, and then proceeded to the Sudureyar (Weftern 
iflands), Mann, an# Anglefey, plundering every one of them, except 
Hyona, the fan&ity of which he refpe&ed. Next directing his hoftili- 
ties againft Scotland, a peace was concluded upon condition that the 
king of Scotland Ihould refign all pretenflons to every ifland, between 
which and the main land a veflel could fleer with a rudder. Magnus 
availed himfelf of the diftinCtion, which feems to have been intended 

* It muft be acknowleged, that Silvefter II (or church of Jerufalem, the fruit of which was a little 
Gerbctt) one of the moll enlightened of the pope3, pieliminary cnifade, undertaken in the year 990 by 
fowed the firft feeds of this nenzy try a letter ad- a fleet from the commercial city of rifa. {Vit. 
drelied to all Chriftians jn the name of the diitreflird Ponttf. dp. Muratort Script. V. iii, part i, p. 400.] 
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to except the little pendicles of the flioce infulated only at high water, 
and got a light veffek wherein he fat with the helm in his hand, drag¬ 
ged acrofs the narrow neek (Tarbat), which feparates Kentire from the 
main part of Argyte-foire: and the Scottifh king, not finding it pru*- 
dent to difpute Magnus’s logic, was thereby tricked out of that fine 
peniniula, which, Snonro properly obferves, was more valuable than 
any of the iflands, except Mann. Thus were almoft all the lefler Brit¬ 
ish iflands, with a part of the main land, completely detached from 
the fovereignty of the country they naturally belong to, and made a 
province of a diftant kingdom * 

In the laft of his weftern expeditions Magnus made hirafelf mafler 
of Dublin, and loll ltis life by a fudden attack of the Irifh. [Saorro, 
Hifi. Magni Berfcctta, cc. 9-27.} 

1099-lOn the firft day of the new moon of November in the year 
1099 the tide rede fo high, that it drowned fome towns and villages, and 
fwept away vaft numbers of cattle and fheep. [ Cbroa. Sax. and Flor. 
Wtg. ad art.] The part of the coaft, where this inundation happened, 
is not told: But the ftiort account of it has apparently given rife to the 
tradition of the origin of the Godwin fands, which, we are told, com- 
pofed a part of the eftate of Earl Godwin on the main* land of Kent. 
But it cannot be fuppofed, that the water continued at the extraordi¬ 
nary height to which the fpring tide, wjth undoubtedly the concur¬ 
rence of a high wind, raifed it: and it is more rational to believe, that 
the Godwin fands owed their formation, or rather their appearance 
above water, to the fubfiding of the fea, which is certainly known to 
have receded, or, in other words, become JbaUower, on the adjacent 
coafls of Kent. 

ii 01, Auguft 15 th —On the death of William II, his brother Henry, 
the youngeft fon of William the Conqueror, fenfible that he could have 
no title to the crown, if his elder brother Robert, then abfent in the 
Holy land, was alive, and being very eager to recommend himfelf to 
the favour of both nations, made magnificent promifes of redreffing 
the grievances of the preceding reign, if he fliould be king. But the 

• The northern writer* have not accurately diftin- till then fubjeft to Scotland. But the Chronicle* 
guilhed the two, or perhaps rather three, expedi- of Haly-rud, of Melroa, and of Mann (a Nor- 
tiona of Magnus. Snorro fays, that the king of wegian colony), Fordun and Wyntown, the ear* 
Scotland, with whom Magnus made the treaty, hell general hiftoriaot of Scotland, and even Boyfe, 
was Malcolm, which, if the firft of his expeditions fond as he is of fable, have not a word of any iuc.h 
is rightly dated in 1096, » impoffiblej for no h»f- agreement. 

tone event is better afeertained, than that Malcolm The Chronicle of Mann, Florence of Worceftcr, 
fell in battle on the 13 th of November >093. Lefly William of Malmibury, Simeon of Durham, and 
and Buchanan, late Scottiih writers,improving up. Wyntown, agtee in placing theconqueft of the 
on a blundering interpolation of Bower's, have iflands by Magnus m the reign of Edgar; who 
made a ftory of Donald, the brother of Malcolm, feems to have been a weak prmce, as he is corn- 
bribing Magnus to affift him in ufurping the crown pared by a writer of that age to the monkifli king 
of Scotland, for which fervice, they fay, he gave of England, Edward the Confeflbr. [Ethcired, 
him all the iflands, which, they fuppofed, were «i/. cel. 367.] 

Vol. I. R r 
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clergy and people, knowing that his father and brother had paid no at¬ 
tention to their verbal promifes, deftred him to exprefs hi* good inten¬ 
tions in writing. He accordingly executed a charter, wherein, insider 
to pleafe his Englifh fubjefts, he engaged to reftore the Saxon, laws of 
Edward the Confeflbr, as they had been amended by his father; and 
to his Norman fubje&s he promifed an alleviation of tome of the moil 
galling of the feudal prerogatives of the crown. But, if this chatter 
had been obferved, as it was not, the only article of it, which could 
have meliorated the condition of the great body of the people, is a 
charge, or recommendation, to the barons to make a proportional alle¬ 
viation in the feudal burthens of their vaflals. No fuch words as com¬ 
merce or merchant are to be found in the charter 
The city of London appears to have now rifen- to fuch confequence, 
that the new king thought it proper to give a particular charter * to 
* his citizens f of London,' wherein he grants them the farm of the 
county of Middlefex to be held for an annual payment of £300, with 
power to appoint a Ihirref and a jufticiary out of their own body. The 
citizens are exempted from anfwering any fuits beyond the walls of the 
city, and releafed from the payment of fchot, danegeld, and murder 
and from the trial by duel §. They are delivered from the oppreflion 
of the king's retinue and others taking lodgings in their houfes by force. 
They and their property of eyery kind are exempted from paying toll, 
paflage, laftage, and other cuftoms, throughout all England and in all 
the fea-ports. The churches, the barons ||, and citizens, are fecured in 

• This charter was the foundation and model London were freed by the charter. See Brady on 
of the more famous one extorted flora King John burgh, append, p. 25. 

by the barons. [Afa/. Paru, p. 253.— Spdmanni § • Nuflus eorum faciat helium.' In the Latin 
Gloff. vo. Magna ebarta .] Ana it proves, that the of the middle ages helium, befides war, its clafiical 
privileges, which John was compelled to grant, meaning, figuifies more frequently a bailie, and 
were not new encroachments upon th« royal prero> even a combat between two individual*, or a duel. 
gative, as fome have pretended, but reftorations of That the later is the meaning here, appears from 
the rights of the barons (not of the people) which the word * duelkim’ bang (ubihtutea in the rc- 
had been ufurped by the crown. newed charter granted by Henry II, for ‘ helium’ 

t 'Hie term eitiun begins now to be ufe<l in in this one. 

England. In the charter of William I to London jj Spelman \Gl°S w ' underftands • la• 

the inhabitants are called ' burhwaru’, burghers, ‘ rone*’ in this charter as meaning the principal 
or burgcffes. There is, I believe, no fuch word as men of the community, wlip were empowered to 
citizen in Domefday book, the inhabitants of the bold courts, as diftmguiihca from the reft of the 
place* called cviee being Med * burgenfcs,* bur* citizens (' civet’) : and he adduces, at a fimilar ac- 
geflea, as well as of thofe catted burgh. ceptation of the word, a brief of Henry I, direft- 

} It may feem furptifing that a king Ihould ed to Fulcher (apparently the chief roagiftrate), 
grant a general pardon for to atrocious a crime as Euftaee the Ihirref, and all the baront of London, 
murder. But the word ‘ murdrum’ figuifies not defiring that the abbat of Ramfay may hold hi* 
only murder, but alfo the fine payable for murder 3 lands of the city of London. He obferves, that 
for in thofe days every man’s price, or the fine to the title of baron was alfo given to citizens of 
be paid for murdering him, was fettled by law ac- York and Chetler, and burgefles of Warwick and 
cording to his rank. The community, in whofe Faverfham, and.in France to the citizens of Bour- 
diftrid the murder happened, were liable for the gel.—But Mathew Paris \_pp. 749,863,974) ap- 
penaky, if the criminal could not be found i and pears to give the title to a much greater number, 
ft mult be from tbil liability that the citizens of or rather to the whole, of the citizens j and parti¬ 
cularly 
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the peaceable enjoyment of their jurifdi&ions with all their cuftoms : 
and it is declared, that no citizen (hall ever be amerced in any fum 
above a handled fhillingl, that being the amount of his were *. They 
are dirc&fed to hold the court called bufting f every Monday. And their 
right of hunting (a diftinguiftied and highly-valued privilege in thofe 
times) in’theChiltem, Middlefex, and Surry, was confirmed to them 
as amplyfes their anceftors had enjoyed it.—The charter alfo contains 
feveral other privileges very favourable to the citizens with refped to 
the recovery of their debts, and a power to recover tolls and cuftoms 
unlawfully exatfted from them in any burgh or town. \Wilktns , Leg. 
Anglo-Sax. p. 235.] 

1102—In the beginning of the twelfth century (and how long, be¬ 
fore we know not $) paper made of cotton was commonly ufed for books 
and other writings. A charter, dated in the year noa, is exprefsly 
faid to have been written upon cotton paper (‘ charta cuttunea’ §) in a 
renovation of it by Roger king of Sicily in the year 1145. This paper, 
which had now become common in the Eaftem empire, in a great mea- 
fure fuperfeded, or rather made up for the want of, the Egyptian pa¬ 
pyrus and parchment. It is perhaps to the invention of it that we owe 
the prefervation of fuch of the authors of antiquity as have come down 
to us, as the fcarcity and high price of parchment had been the de- 
flrudion of many of them j for the monkifh librarians never fcrupled 
to erafe the writing of the moft valuable claffic author, in order to cover 
the fame parchment with the more pretious miracles of a favourite 
faint. The cotton paper, however, was found not fufficiently flout 
and durable for important writings ; and therefor the emperor Frederic 
II, in his Sicilian conftitutions in the year 1221, ordered that public 
writings and fecurities fhould be written on parchment only. Still, 
however, the cotton paper maintained its ground for other purpofes, till 
it was in its turn fuperfeded by the invention of a better kind, made 
-of linen rags. [. Montfaucon, EJfai fur le papyrus in Mem. de litterature , V. 
vi, p. 505 ||. —Scbwandneri Specimen linea cbartcc antiquijfmae, p. 6.] 

eulariy in the year iij8 he calla all the citizens, China 1600 year* ago, according to Raynal. 
a (Tern bled in GfldhaU, barons. The infcription philof. et ptlii. K ui. p. 146, ed. 1782.J 
* Sigillum baromum Londoniarum’, on the city’s $ It was alfo called charta bombycma, the word 
feal, appended to a leafe in the year 1373, [JW/ bombycma being in thofe ages extended to cotton, 
fwrvty of London)p. 586, td. IO18] doe* not clear which is (till called fimbaecto by the Italians, from 
the doubt. whom we probably got the word bombafi (now on. 

* Wert, the price of a man, or fum payable ly known in its metaphorical feufe) for cotton, 
for killing him. See above, p. 314, note and bombajlm* for a fluff made of cotton, fecming- 

f Huffing (not huftings) is compounded of the ly the lame which was called afterwards bu/hne and 
Anglo-Saxon words hus, loupe, and thing, legifla- Ju/han. 

Hvt, or judicial, afftmbly. The two words have the Ij Montfaucon carries the ufe of cotton paper 
fame meaning in the Icelandic language, and with as nigh as the ninth century, and that of linen 
little, or ofiner no, variation of fpelling, in all the paper as high as the twelfth. For the later he 
.other Gothic languages. quotes Petrus Mauricius {Contra JuiLat) who 

£ The art of making paper has been known in wrote about the year 1140, and fays, that hooka 

R, r 2 «■« 
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The eariieft certiia notice of a gild, fraternity, company, or corpora¬ 
tion, of tradefmen in England occurs in the record of a payment of fix- 
teen pounds into the exchequer, made by Robert the fan of Leueftan 
for the gild of weavers of London in the reign of Henry I, the year 
uncertain. In the reign of Henry II they paid annually two marks (fix- 
teen ounces) of gold, ot twelve pounds of filver, the value of the later 
being to the former as nine to one. [Madox's Fima burgi , p. 191, for 
the authorities .] 

x 108—King Henry I enatfed fevere laws againft the frauds of coin¬ 
ers. And becaufe the money, which was bent or broken, was general¬ 
ly refufed, he ordered, that no perfon fliould refufe any penny, or half¬ 
penny (which he alfo ordered to be made round, inftead of femicircu- 
lar) or even a farthing, if it was entire. [JR. Hoveden ,/ 470 a *.] He 
alfo directed that the meafure of the eln or yard fhould be of uniform 
length throughout his kingdom; and he made the length of his own 
arm the ftandard of it f. [Knighton, col. 2375.] 

1111—A raft number of Flemings, driven out of their own country 
by an extraordinary encroachment of the fea, had come to England in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, hoping for fettlements and pro¬ 
tection from the influence of the queen, who was of their country. 
William, glad of fuch an acceflion of foreigners, flattened great num¬ 
bers of them upon the northern frontier, chiefly about Carlile, and 
others throughout the refl of the country. King Henry, now finding 
that the Flemings did not well agree with his other fubjeds, tranfplant- 
ed the whole of them to a diftrid taken from the Wellh, called Ros 
(now a part of Pembroke-fhire) where their pofterity can be diflingu idl¬ 
ed from their Wellh neighbours to this day. They were a brave and 
hardy people, equally qualified to handle the plough and the (word; 
and they were alfo fleilful in the woollen manufadure, the great flaple 


are made of the Aetna of various animals, of an 
Oriental plant (the papyrus), aad of feretbtogs of old 
tloth (• ex rafuris vetenim pannorum’), which, 
Montfaucon fays, mult affurcdly mean paper made 
of linen rags \ a condunon, which does not feem 
neceffanly to follow from the words of that author. 
Might not the mgs of old cotton cloth be then 
employed in the manufadumof paper, as well as 
new cotton? The fame wordfiwf Mauricius are alfo 
quoted by Muratori [Antit]. K iii, col. 871] and 
others, and have led Several writers to believe, that 
paper made of linen rags it as old as the twelfth 
century, of which, I believe, no fatisfa&ory proof 
has yet appeared. See below at the year 1343. 

* The older authors, Florence, SiMeon, Sec. as 
published, are unintelligible upon this fubjedl, from 
the want of two words, to be found only in Hove- 
den. The penny, containing the two-hundred-atid- 
fortieth part of a pound of filver, was for fevers! 


centuries the hrgeft filver coin in Britain, and was 
equivalent in real value to at leaft ten fhilhngi of 
modem money. (See the prices of corn, &c. about 
this time in the Appendix.) It had on one fide a 
crofs fo deeply indented, that it could thereby be 
eafily broken into halves and quarters , and fuch 
broken pieces appear to have been the only money 
fmaller than pennies, ttH now that Henry coined 
halfpennies. The firft coinage of round halfpennies 
and farthings of filver is afenbed to Edward I; but 
wa fee the coinage of round halfpennies by Henry I 
related by Florence, Simeon, and Hoveden, who 
all Aourimed before Edward was born. Copper 
coins were not introduced till fevers! centuries after 
this time. 

f The ftandard ran ft have been very uncertain, 
even though them had been a mark on the king’s 
fhoulder to afeertain the point from which the mea¬ 
fure Ibould commence. 
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of their country, and in general commerce: fo that in every refped 
they were a moft valuable colony, whether confidered as a barrier 
againft an enemy, or as the firft rounders of the manufacture of fine 
woollen goods in England *■ [Fbr. Wig. p. 655.—W. Malm/b.f 89 b— 
Gir. Cambr. p- 848, ed. Camd .] 

May 22 d —Henry V, emperor of Germany, being at Verona, gave 
the duke of Venice a charter, afcertaining the dominions of the republic 
on the main land of Italy, and difcriminating them from his own Italian 
territories, among which he reckons Luca, Pifa, and Genoa, though 
thefe cities had generally a died as independent fovereign republics long 
before. He prohibits his fubjeds from diftreffing any Venetian veflel 
ftranded or wrecked on any part of his coafts, or from harbouring fu¬ 
gitive Haves belonging to the Venetians. He gives them liberty of tra¬ 
veling by land or on the rivers in all his dominions, and in return re¬ 
quires for his own fubjeds only the liberty of the fea and the mouths of 
the rivers in the Venetian territories. The charter (which is very long 
for that age) contains many other privileges granted to the Venetians, 
fuch as the unmolefted property of eftates, liberty of pafturage, cutting 
wood, &c. in his dominions. '[Re/pub. Venet. p. 440.] 

1115—Tf we may believe the exaggerated fluUder (for fuch he intend¬ 
ed it) of Donizo, [Vita Matildts comitijpe, c. 20. op. Muratori Script. V. ivj 
Pifa was now polluted by the refort of Pagans, Turks, Libyans, Par- 
thians, and Chaklteans. It is one of the few pleafing circumftances oc¬ 
curring in the hiftory of mankind, that fo much focial and beneficial 
intercourfe fubfifted at this time to offend this tefty monk. 

The citizens of Pifa had their full fhare of the advantages derived by 
the trading communities of Italy from the Holy war. Tancred prince 
of Antioch in the year 1108 engaged, in confederation of the affiftance 
furmfhed by the Pifans in fubduing the Greeks of Laodicea, to give- 
them a place in that city, and a ftreet in Antioch, and to grant immu¬ 
nity from cuftom to their (hipping with liberty to come and go at their 
pleafure. The fucceeding princes of Antioch, the kings of Jerufalem, 
and other Chriftian princes who had acquired, or expei&ed to acquire,, 
territories in Alia, gave many charters to the Pifans, between the years 
1108 and 1216, containing fimilar grants of very ample privileges and 
payments, made or promifed. [Original charters in Muratori 1 s Antiq. V. 
ii, coii. 905-918.] 

1120—But the Pifam were not without their fhare of the calamities 
of the times. Their city was laid in allies, and their iflands of Sar¬ 
dinia and Corfica taken from them, by the Saracens. The iflands were 
recovered by the affiftance of the Genoefe. But the divifion of the 
conqueft, with probably the exafperation of commercial jealoufy, im- 

* This was the taft colony of any confcquencc fettled w Great Britain, till the bigotry of Louii XIV 
font over the colony of French proteilant ult-weavers in the year 1685. 4 
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mediately kindled a war between the allies, in which the Genoefe, with 
a fleet of eighty gallies and four great (hips carrying warlike engines, 
befieged the harbour of the Fifans, and obliged them to fubmit to their 
pleafure refpe&mg Corfica (September 14*). The peace was almofl 
immediately broken, and a fanguinary war, fometimes interrupted by 
infincere pacifications or truces, continued to diftrefs the two neigh¬ 
bouring and rival republics for almofl: two centuries. [Stella Ann . Gen. 
and Chron. Pi/an. ap. Muratori Script. V. vi.] 

1113—A cathedral church was founded near the north bank of the 
River Clyde by David, earl or prince of Cumberland, and afterwards 
king of Scotland *. The foundation of this church is entitled to no¬ 
tice in commercial hiftory, becaufe it gave birth to the city of Glafgow, 
which, after (lumbering through feveral dull centuries of monkifh floth 
as a biihop’s burgh, has in later times lhone out as the center of the 
moft vigorous commerce and the moil extenfive manufactures in Scot¬ 
land. 

1120_The pearls found in feveral of the rivers of Scotland were at 

this time in great requeft. King Alexander P is faid to have exceeded 
all men in that fpecies of riches ; and his pearls, on account of their 
large fize and fuperior brightnefs, were celebrated and coveted in diflant 
countries. [ Nicolai Epifl. in Anglia facra , V. ii, p. 236.] 

1 121—Scotland mud have had confiderable intercourfe with foreign¬ 
ers, and alfo poflefied fome degree of opulence, when even the king of 
fo remote a country could enjoy the foreign luxuries of an Arabian 
horfe, velvet furniture, and Turkiih armour. All thefe articles, toge¬ 
ther with other valuable trinkets, and a large eftate in land, were pre- 
fented by King Alexander to the church of St. Andrews. [ JScgiJler of 
St. Andrews, a venerable contemporary record.—Wyntowns Cbromcle, V. i, 
p. 286.] 

Henry king of England made a navigable canal of feven miles in 
length from the Trent at Torkfey to the Witham at Lincoln, into which 
he introduced the water of the Trent f. [Si/w. Dun. col. 243.] 

1126, September 9 th _The popes were very eager to fupprefs the 

practice of lending money at an equitable rate of intereft, which, like 
all other branches of trade, muft naturally find its proper price in a fair 
and open competkifln, in order to engrofs to their own fecret agents 
and creatures a mwrc oppreffive trade of lending money at exorbitant in- 
Jtereft. In a council of the clergy of England, held at Weftminfter un- 

* The church muft have been founded in the ceflcr, p. 25] fuppofes, that the Trent originally 
year 2113, if not earlier j for John bifhop of Glaf- ran eaft to the (ca (a* it a&ually appear* in Rich* 
gow appears m the foundation charter of the abbav ard’a very curioui map of Roman Britain) and 
of Selkirk, which in that year wat (locked with that it was carried northward into the Humber by 
monk* of Tyron. [Dalrymfrh't Colled, p. 404.— Caraufius for the benefit of inland navigation. If 
Sim. Dun. tot. atfi.J Stukely is right, Henry'* work was a rettoratiou 

j- Do&or Stukely [Account of Richard of Ctren• of the river to a part of its autient channel. 
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<fer the direction of the pope’s legate, all clergymen were ordered 
to abftain from intereft and bafe lucre *, on pain of degradation. 
{Sim. Dun. ap. ‘Twyfden, col. 254.] Under the operation of fo injudicious 
a reftri&ion, the clergy, -who could not engage in trade themfelves f, 
were obliged to keep their money dead befide them, as few would chuie 
to run any rifle of lofs or inconvenience by lending it, when they could 
derive no emolument from it. But fome laws are fo prepofterous, that 
they become void by a tacit general confent without being formally re¬ 
pealed : and that fuch was the fate of this one, may be inferred from a 
more rigid renovation of it in a fubfequent council of the clergy held 
at Weftminlter (13’** December 1138) under the direction of another 
papal legate. [Ric. Hagujlald. col 327.] 

1130—The Venetians obtained a charter from Baldwin II, king of 
Jerufalem, conveying to them the moft ample powers, privileges, and 
immunities, in all cities fubjedt to himfelf and his barons; together 
with the property of the third part of the cities of Tyre and Afcalon, 
when he lhould take them from the Saracens by their help. [Chart, in 
Muratoii Antiq. V. 11, col. 919.] We have already feen fimilar grants 
made to the Pilans, {above, p. 317”) and many fuch were obtained from 
time to time by the commercial ftates of Italy, who, leaving to the 
weftern nations the glory of being the principals in the frenzy of ruin¬ 
ing themfelves for the aggrandizement of the popes, wifely drew to 
themfelves the profits (neglected indeed by their weftem allies) of trad¬ 
ing under the protection of the armies of the crofs. 

The melancholy conlequence of wooden buildings being crowded to¬ 
gether was fatally experienced in the city of London in two dreadful 
conflagrations. In the firft (a 0 . 1132) almoft the whole of the city was 
burnt down. The fecond (a 0 . 1135) began at London budge, and ex¬ 
tending weftward as far as the church of the Danes (now St. Clement 
Danes), confumed every thing in its progrefs, and among the reft the 
cathedral church of St. Paul. [Mat. Wejlm. pp. 241, 242.] 

King Henry about the later end of his reign was induced, by the 
complaiuts of the tenants of his demelne lands, to convert the rents, 
formerly paid entiiely, or almoft entirely, in the real produce of the 
foil, to a fixed rate in money ; whereby the tenants were relieved fioin 
the inconvenience, expenfe, and opprelfion, they ofeen fuffered m con- 

• * Ufuram ct turpe lucrum.'—As the contriv- following the mJlitutei^Sf the fathers, prohibited 
ers of thofe canons made no difference between the monk* and clerg)ir.cn, undti the pain of anath' nia, 
moft moderate and the moll exorbitant intereft, the from trading tor profit. [ Spelman Omul. V. n, 
■ame of ufury (in modern language reilinfUd, p. 103.) Theie are in the councils many othci 
though rather improperly, to the later] was indif- prohibition! again ft the clergy engaging in trade, 
enrmnately applied to any allowance or compenfa* one of the reafon* affigned being, Tecaufr buying 
tion given for the ufe (tifura) of money 1 and it ia and felling cannot be tranfaSed withoutJin \t>. 2tt8 ] 
here joined * ith bafe or difgraceful lucre in order to They did not think it any fin for idle drones ta 
make it appear equally criminal. confumc the produce of other men’s induftry. 

f The council held at Weftminlter in 117j, 
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veying the king's part of their crops, animals, &c. to diftant places; and 
the king obtained a revenue, more convenient, and more eafily applic¬ 
able to every purpofe whatever. [Dialog, de fcaccario, L. i, c. 7.] 

1136, 1138—The commercial city of Amalfi, and four neighbouring 
cities, fubjed to, or allied with, it, were twice taken and deftroyed, or 
pillaged, by the forces of the rival commercial city of Pifa, which for 
fome years paft had repeatedly triumphed over the Saracens of Africa, 
Spain, and the Balearic iflands. [Cbron. Pifan. and Breviarittm Hi/i. Ptfan. 
in Muratori Script. V. vi.} But Amalfi recovered in fome meafure from 
thefe difafters, and ftill poflefled fome degree of commercial and nauti¬ 
cal eminence. 

The maritime laws of Amalfi were adopted in the kingdom of Naples, 
according to Freccia, a Neapolitan author of the fixteenth century, who 
lays, that in his time maritime controverfies continued to be determin¬ 
ed by the ‘table of Amalfi in preference to the Rhodian law. [See Brenc- 
man Diffi de rep. Amalpbitana, § 18.] I believe, the time when thefe 
laws were enaded cannot be accurately ascertained. 

An antient and authentic copy of Juftinian’s Pandeds, difcovered at 
Amalfi, when it was taken by the Pifans, has been generally fuppofed 
the original of all the copies now extant in Europe. Though the Pan¬ 
deds were undoubtedly known in France before this time (as appears 
by quotations taken from them by Ivo de Chartres, who died in the 
year 1117) the difcovery of the Amalfitan copy, and the numerous tran- 
fcripts made from it, gave a new fpring to the ftudy of the Roman civil 
law, which quickly ipread from Italy over the reft of Europe. [See 
Brencman Hijl. Paadeft.] The Pandeds were known in England at leaft 
as early as the year 1140, [ Selden ad Flctam t c. 7] and in the courfe of 
the twelfth century, they were ftudied in every part of Europe ; and 
henceforth property became more fecure, and the ftate of fociety was 
improved. [See Robertfon's Hijl . of Cba. V, V. i, p. 381, ed. 1792, 8m] 

1139—Though the commercial ftates of Italy regulated their govern' 
ments, eleded their magiftrates, made war and peace, and aded in all 
refpeds as independent fovereigns, yet all of them, except Venice, 
aclulbwleged the fupremacy of the king, or emperor, of Germany in 
his charader of emperor of the Romans. In that charader Conrad 
gave the Genoefe a charter, empowering them to coin money of gold 
or other metals, jMfelng on one fide the crofs, the ftandard of Genoa, 
with the words ' Conradus rex Romanorunty and on the other fide the 
word ‘ Jama' for the name of the city. [ Stella An. Gen. ap. Muratori 
Script. V. xvii, col. 974.] 

About the year 1130 the Genoefe,. being profperous and opulent, be¬ 
gan to think of enlarging their territories, and obliged the people of 
feveral neighbouring towns, or little ftates (for almoft every town had 
a, dependent diftrid) to fwear allegiance to them. Without enumerat- 
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ing the. petty Hates incorporated with Genoa by conqueft or purchafe, 
but moft frequently by the later, it may be fufficient to obferve, that 
all the counts, raatqutfes, lords of*cattles, and alfo many cities, which 
had acquired independence of the emperors or other fuperiors by pur- 
chafe, or by tafcingwdvantage of the convulfions of the times, through¬ 
out the whole extent of the Ligurian ooaft, became, one after another, 
fobjefit to the powerful .city of Genoa, upon fuch terms as they could 
make; for tbemfelves *. [Cafiari Ana. Gen. L. i, op. Muratori Script. V. 
vi^MtavtoriArtdq. K iv, col. 16*.] 

- What is here laid of Genoa holds equally true, though on a fmaller 
fcaic, with refpodt Co Pifk, and the other chief cities of Indy. 

1140—Adoiphus earl of Nordalbing, having acquired the province 
of Wagreland, then almott depopulated by the expulfion and daughter 
of the Slavic and finding the ruins of a town on a peninfula formed by 
the junfhoa of the rivenTrave and'Wochniz, which he thought an ex¬ 
cellent fituatam for a harbour, built a city there, and gave it the name 
of Lubeck. The adjacent country was food occupied and cultivated by 
mduftrkw* people, whom he invited, and encouraged by grants of lands, 
to remove from' Flanders, Holland, Frifeland, &c. and Lubeck, fituated 
in a country naturally fertile and interfered by navigable rivers, foon 
became a celebrated emporium, having many veffcls belonging to the 
inhabitants. The mete of the neighbouring cities was fb much eclipfod 
by it, that Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, who appears to have been 
over-lord of the country, demanded of Adolphus one half of his new 
city as a compenfation for the lofs he fuflained by the diminution of the 
trade of his city of Lunenburg, and, on his refufel, prohibited the fide 
of any kind of merchandize at Lubeck, except articles of food. He 
alio fhut up the fountains of fait at Thodefto, in order to promote the 
fate of the fait of Lunenburg, and ordered the teat of the trade to be 
transferred to Bardwik. A conflagration, which happened in the year 
115®, would have ruined the -city irrecoverably, if Adolphus had not 
then refigtted it to Henry, who, to induce the citizens to rebuild their 
houfes, immediately revoked the prohibition of trade, eftablifhed a mint 
and a cuftom-houfe, and tent meffengers to Mi the countries of the 
North to invite the merchants to trade with Lubeck. Thus fupported, 
the city immediately fbrung up out of its allies, aru^he number of in¬ 
habitant dayly increafing, it won became mote pfflprows than before. 
XVito'jtMpbi m Udmldt Anm^Bertii i Ur. Germ. L. ui, p. 177 .} 

t r-jpS—tGrefcce, tteraebe* she Roman umpire in Europe (at this time 
nearly the fame in extent with the modem European Turkey), even in 
ter deaerate ftaoe Continued 30 ! ex cell alt the reft of Europe in the qua¬ 
lity and variety of its manufactures, and in the ingenuity of its work- 

* It hm alfraSy bttn oblcrvtd, that tide Genoefe aod Kfim» WMefied At fovwtignty of Sardinia 
and Corfica. 
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men and artifis. That country alone, at leaft of all die Chriftian coun¬ 
tries of Europe, poflefled the valuable Hock of filk-worms, which had 
been tranfplanted from the remoteft extremities of the Eaft about four 
hundred years before; and the Greeks were the only Chriflians of Eu¬ 
rope, who manufactured the dill pretious and cofltly articles of luxury 
fabricated from the fpoils of the fiUt-worm. But now the time was ar¬ 
rived, when that manufacture was to be more widely difperfed. Roger, 
the Norman king of Sicily, invaded Greece with a fleet of feventy gal- 
lies, and carried off the wealth of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. But, 
what was infinitely the moil valuable part of the prize, and what pecu¬ 
liarly diftmguifhed this war from all others, which have no other con¬ 
sequences than the exaltation of one individual, the depreifion of an¬ 
other, and the mifery of millions, was the capture of a great number 
of iilk weavers, whom he carried off from thofe cities, and fettled in 
Palermo, his capital city. By the king’s order the Grecian prifoners 
taught his Sicilian fubje&s to raife and feed filk-worms, and to weave all 
the varieties of filk fluffs. And fo well did the Sicilian pupils profit by 
their inftru&ions, that the filk fabrics of Sicily, about twenty years af¬ 
ter the tranfplantation of the manufacture, are deferibed as excelling in 
variety of patterns and colours ; fome with gold intermixed, and adorn¬ 
ed with figures or pictures, and others embellifhed with pearls. [Otto 
Frijing. de gejl. Friderici , L. i, c. 33, ap. Muratori Script. V. vi, col. 668.— 
Falcandi Hifl. Steal, praf. ap. Muratori Script . V. vii, col. 256.] 

Though all the Chriftian part of Europe, except Greece, had been 
ignorant till now of the art of managing the filk-worm and the produce 
of its induftry, the Saracens had before this time obtained the know- 
lege of the various operations of the filk manufacture, and fpread it 
over all their wide-extended dominions. Lifbon and Almeria, two Sa¬ 
racen cities of Spain, were particularly famous for their manufactures 
of filk : and the iflands of Majorca and Ivica paid their tributes to the 
king of Aragon in filks of Almeria, or more probably in filks made in 
imitation of thofe of Almeria. [Otto Friftng. ap. Muratori Antiq . V* ii, 
col. 408.— Hoveden,f. 382 a, b.] 

By thefe means was the important manufacture of filk laid open to 
the ingenuity of the weftem nations. 

1147—Lifbon was taken from the Saracens by Alfonfo, the fovereign 
of the newly-ereCfcpkingdom of Portugal, chiefly by the afiiftance of 
a company of about fourteen thoufand adventurers, confiding moftiy 
of Englim, with fome Normans, Flemings, and others, bound to the 
Holy land *. [Cbron. Norm, ad an. — Fit. Pont. Rom . ap. Muratori Script. 
V. iii, part, i, p. 438.— Hear. Hunt./. 226 a.] The Saracens of Almeria 

• The Netherlander# claim the fete merit of thi» opportune affiftance, in consequence of which they 
enjoy certain privileges in Portugal, conferred upon there by the gratitude of the fovereign. [Z,m. 
fchoitn't Foyagts, p. 460, Engl, tranjl .] 
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being exceedingly troubiefome to the Chrtftians, the Genoefe, at the 
requeft of the pope, fitted out a fleet of 73 gallies and 163 other vef- 
fels, wherewith they attacked that city, which, with the afiiftance of 
the count of Barcelona, and (according to our Englifh hiftorians) of the 
above-mentioned adventurers, they reduced. The Genoefe, after pac¬ 
ing the winter in Barcelona, in the enfuing fummer a {lifted the count 
in taking Tortola, for which they had one third of the plunder. [ Stella 
An. Gen. ap. Muratori Script . K xvii, col 982.] 

Norwich, which William of Malmlbury [Gejla pontiff 136 a] calls 
a populous village (* vicum') remarkable for its merchandize, was now 
rebuilt, made a corporation (‘ communitas’), and given by King Stephen 
as an appanage to his fon William. [Membra*, ant. ap. Canid. Brit. p. 
422, ed. i6co.] 

1153—The Scots loft their good king David, under whofe equitable 
and aufpicious government the commerce of the country had begun to 
flourilh. He was the youngeft of King Malcolm’s fix fons by Queen 
Margaret; and he palled his early youth at the court of England under 
the eye of the queen his filler, who was a patronefs of learning and the 
arts. Having thereby acquired feveral branches of fcience hitherto un¬ 
known in his own lefs civilized country, he made great improvements 
in the agriculture, horticulture, and architecture, of Scotland after his 
accelfion to the crown. He alfo made foreign merchandize abound in 
his harbours, exchanging the produce of Scotland for the wealth of 
other kingdoms; and he gratioufly attended to the applications of all 
perfons, whether clergy or laymen, ftrangers, merchants, or farmers. 
[Ailred * ap. For dun , pp. 465, 473 ed. Hearne; or ed. Goo dall, V. ii, pp. 
302, 305.3 We have alfo very good reafon to believe, that he intro¬ 
duced new manufa&ures in his kingdom : for, as we know, that about 
twenty years after his death the towns and burghs of Scotland were 
chiefly occupied by Englifh inhabitants, [IV. Newbrig. L. ii, c. 34] their 
fettlement may with the greateft probability be aferibed to David, who 
would doubtlefs wilh to eftablilh in his own country the arts and manu¬ 
factures he faw praftifed in England in a comparatively-improved ftate 
during his long refidence in that kingdom. His laws, containing regu¬ 
lations for the manufacturers, dyers, and dreflers, of woollen cloth, (re¬ 
ferred to in the charter given by his grandfon William to Perth f) were 
apparently intended for the regulation and encouraffement df thofe va- 

* It muft be remembered, that Ailred, Elred, thrtnotftt, IT. lk,p. 6. The nested of my apphea- 
or Ethelred, the author of this information, though tton for a copy of the original (and it is not long) 
profcflcdly writing the praifesof David in the work by a perion who had it in his power to oblige me 
here quoted, was an eye witnefs of what he relates, with it, was one of three Inftances of fuch conduct, 
and a writer of refpcdtablc authouty. I have met with in the epurfe of coUeftmg mate- 

t A tranflation (apparently a very bad one) of rials for this work, 
the charter of Perth may be feen m Cunt'i mh/v 
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luablc new fubjedfo, by whofe inftru&ion and example he hoped to ren-f 
der the natives of Scotland more indoflrious and civiliised than they had 
hitherto been: and it is alfo probable that fome of the hew towni, erect¬ 
ed by him, £ Mired, ap. Fordun, p, 473] were deftined for the reception 
of thofe new inhabitants. Several laws for the regulation of weights 
and meafures were enabled by him. [g 48 s, James I, c. 80, or 70 of Mur* 
ray's ed.~) And, though the book, generally known by the name of Re* 
giam majefiatem , and pfofefling to contain the antient laws of Scotland, 
colleded, as was fuppofed, by order of King David, is now generally 
abandoned as an ill-condufted forgery, there fee ms reafcn to believe, 
that the laws and cujloms of the burghs of Scotland were really collected 
and committed to writing, and moft of them probably enafted, in his 
reign *. By thefe laws 

c. 10) All goods brought by fea were to be landed prior to their foie, 
except fait and herrings, which might be fold onboard the vefiels. 
c. 17) The vaflal of an earl or baron, who bought a burgage, and re¬ 
mained a year and a day in a burgh without being molefted or claimed 
by his lord, was declared a free man for ever +. 

c, 18) Foreign merchants were not permitted to buy wool, hides, or 
other goods from any but burgefles. 

c. 22) None but burgefles were permitted to buy wool for dying or 
making into cloth, or to cut cloth for foie. But the owners of fheep 
were allowed the free ufe of their own wool. 

From c. 48 it appears that fome of the merchants of Scotland traded 
to foreign countries •> and their lands were declared exempt from leisure 
for any claim whatever during their abfence, unlefs they appeared to 
abfent themfelves on purpofe to evade juftice. 

c. 52) The burgefles were required to have their meafures of length 
and capacity, and their weights, marked with the feal of the burgh. 

A filver mine (* argentaria’), .which Kang David worked in his pro¬ 
vince of Cumberland, [J. Haguftedd. col. 280] is the earheft m Britain, 

• It muft be acknowlegcd that feverat chapter* greateft part of them, are as old at the reign of 
of the Leges burgorvm, wherein ptovofts and bailies David I. A charter of his grandfon. King Wil- 
appear as the only magiftrates of the towns in ham, requires all petfons reforting to the fair at 
Scotland, which long after David’s reign were ge- Glafgow to obferve the affift of bu burghs. £G b- 
ncraUy governed by aldermen, were evidently in- fin's Hift . of Gtajrow, p. * 0*3 and tht law and 
terpobted after the fourteyjth century. Neither cujloms of tie burghs undoubtedly conihtuted a part 
s*c the words ' llatuta burgbmm,’ which induced of the ellabldhed law of the land before the death 
a late learned and worthy judge, and alfo a leyn- of Alexander III, as appears from aii antient re- 
ed keeper of the records of Scotland, to fay that cord preftrved in Aylojfds Calendars, p 335, and 
thofe laws are mentioned by Baldred (rather Ailred in pleadings of the year 1291, publilhed by Rylev. 
or Ethdrcd) a cuntemporaiy wnter, any proof j [ Piac. parl.p. 147.] And no one can fuppofe 
for they are interpolated by Bowar in his continua* that they wete enafted in the turbulent period of 
tion of Fordun, and are not in the works of Ailred the regency. 

•r Fordun. But, though fome parts of the laws of f This regulation, and fome others m the Scot- 
the burghs, as publilhed by Skene along with his tifh burgh laws, are copied from the Engl.Ih laws 
Rrgietm majejairm, have been inferted in later ages, aferibed to King Edwffd the Confeifor. See 
d u undeniable that other parts, probably the above, p. 307. 3 
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of which I have found any particular or certain notice fince the time of 
the Romans, or at leaft of Bede *. < 

It is of more importance to obferve, that in his reign the Firth of 
Forth was frequently covered with boats manned by F.nghfh, Scottish, 
and Belgic, filhermen, who were attra&ed by the great abundance of filh 
(moft probably herrings) in the neighbourhood of the ifland of May. 
[A contemporary writer, MS. Bib. Cott. Tit. a, xix,/. 78 b.] This, if I 
miftake not* is the very firft authentic and pofitive notice of a filhery, 
having any claim to confideration as a commercial objed, upon the 
North-Britifh coaft f. 

1135-i 154—The miferies of civil war were felt in the greateft extrem¬ 
ity in England during the unhappy reign of Stephen. The vaft trea- 
fures left by his predecefl'or were exhaufted in fupporting the foreign 
mercenaries, whom he was obliged to employ to reiift the claim of the 
lawful heirs of HenryT, and to craft. the dilcontents of the people: 
and he was driven to the wretched expedient of corrupting and dimin- 
lftung the coin, which, however, was afterwards reftored to its due pur¬ 
ity and weight. In this diiaftrous reign 1,115 new caftles were built 
in England by the earls and barons ; and there were as many petty ty¬ 
rants, as there were cafiles, every one of whom exercifed the powers of 
fovereignty, earned on war,- opprefled the people, and ifiued money of 
his own coinage. In a word, the miferable people were utterly ruined. 
[IV. Malmfb.f. 105 a.—/?. Diceto , col. 528.-— W. Newbrig. L. i, c. 22.] 
From the general calamities of England the country north of the 
Teefe was exempted by being under the mild and prudent admimftra- 
tion of David king of Scotland. [. Bromton , col 1036.J 

1154—Henry II, the new fovereign of England, by his marriage with 
Eleanor duchels of Aquitaine (the divorced queen of Louis the Young, 
king of France) which took place about two years before his acceffion, 
.acquired the beft wine country in France. By that addition to his he¬ 
reditary dominions he became mafter of all the weft fide of that king¬ 
dom from the Pyrensean mountains to Picardy: and confequcntly, after 

• There feejns to have been at Icaft an elcpt&a- have made appear in Gtograpbtcal tliujlrahant of 
turn of finding gold m life: for King David gave Scottfh htjlory, under the aiticles Anglt , Luutbiar., 
a grant to the abbay of Dunfermline of all the Northymbra-land, Scotland —Perhaps this almoft- 
titliia of gold which might accrue to him from unknown paffage may alfo give the people ot the 
Fife and Fothnf (or rather Forthrev, th« upper Netherlands the moft-anticnt authentic information 
part of the pem'nfula). [Chari, qu. in I),drymplt'c of a diftant fifhery retorted to by their Belgic an- 
Annals, V. i, p. *97.] But, that any gold Was eeftora, the Heady and prudent pretention of 
ever obtained from a mine in, that part of the which made them high and mighty among the na- 
countvy, does not, I'believe, anywhere appear. tions of Europe. 

t Ciutre, if it is not alfo the earlieft notice of An account of a Scottilh fifhery, apparently un- 
Engliih fifhermen going fo far from their own founded, has already been inferted (/>. 253) from 
ports cn a falhing voyage, if they were, indeed, Mr. Anderfon, whofc author I have endeavoured 
fubjecis of England j for in the age of the writer to difcuvci. A fifhery 111 the reign of King Mac¬ 
hete quotud the Scottish fubjedls ou the fouth fide beth has alfo been prefumed (/. 284) upon prob-- 
of the Firth of Forth were called Englifit, as t able grounds. 
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bis acceflion to the crown of England, the merchants of all the french 
ports on the Ocean, except Boulogne and Calais, were fellow*fubje&$ 
with thofe of England; a circumftance, which raufl certainly have been 
very favourable to the commercial interefts of both countries. 

But Henry, far from being fatisfied with the pofleffion. of England 
and about a third part of France, very foon caft his eyes upon Ireland 
as a convenient addition to his dominions. He had no pretext of a quar¬ 
rel with the Irifh: but he propofed to reform their religion and their 
morals ; and for fuch a pious undertaking it was thought proper to fo- 
licit the approbation of the infallible head of the church. His ambaf- 
fador was intruded to reprefenc to the • pope his zeal for enlarging the 
bounds of the church, inftru&ing the ignorant, and extirpating vice, 
by bringing Ireland under his own dominion : and, as all iflands belong 
to the holy fee, he deftred to be advifed and authorized by the pope; 
and he took care to promife an annual payment to St. Peter of one penny 
out of every houfc in Ireland, and engaged to fupport the rights of the 
church in that illand. 

The chair of St. Peter was at this time fBfed by Adrian IV, the only 
Englifhman who ever attained that fummit of ecclefiaftical ambition. 
But the partiality of the .pope, if he had any? for the fovereign of his 
native country, could be but one of his motives for promoting Henry’s 
ambitious views. The king had acknowleged his right to the fovereign- 
ty of all the iflands of the fea, (is Great Britain not an illand ?) and 
he had promifed a large increafe of the papal revenues. Moreover, the 
Irifh were very undutiful fons of the church: for, though it is well 
known, that, when the Englilh (or Saxons) were funk in the grofleft ig¬ 
norance, the Irifh poflefled fo great a fhare of what were efteemed re¬ 
ligion and fcience in thofe days, that their country was called tbe \fland 
of faints, and many parts of Britain were indebted to them for the firft 
rudiments of religion and literature, they were afterwards far behind 
the reft of Europe in conforming to the innovations, and fubmitting to 
the encroachments of the fee of Rome. They were accufed of marry¬ 
ing within the degrees of confanguinity, forbidden by the church of 
Rome, without purchafing ecclefiaftical difpenfations ; their clergymen, 
and even bilhops, were married ; they fcarcely ever admitted palls from 
Rome; they negleifted the payment of tithes and firft-fruits; and in 
fome parts of the country they ate flefh in lent. Thefe were crimes 
lufficient to draw upon them the difpleafure of the pope, who font 
the king a bull encouraging him to proceed in the conqueft and con- 
verfion of Ireland *, together with a gold ring, by which he appeared 
to aflume the right of bellowing the inveftiture of the illand as a vaflal 

* The pope's bull, or commifDon, may be feen rati* Cambrtns. /fit. tapugnata, which alio cm* 
in Rymer't Fmtera Aitg&e, V<. i, p. i$, and in tain* the origin and progreft of the conqUeft of 
moil of the Engliih hmorians, particularly in Qt- Ireland. 
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kingdom. The bull and the ring were both laid up in the archives at 
Winchefter, to be produced whenever a favourable opportunity fhould 
offer. And this was the firfl ftep towards the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

At this time Scherif [al Edriffi, a Saracen fubjed of Roger king of 
Sicily, wrote his Geographical amu/ements , which he prefented to that 
prince. He follows Ptolemy in connecting the fouth part of Africa with 
the eaft part of Afia; and, if we may judge from the Latin tranflation 
of his work, he knew little more of the north parts of Europe than that 
antient geographer did. He relates, that fome of the Saracens of Spain 
had venture! out upon the Ocean, in order to difcover the extremity 
of the world, and, after eleven days failing, had turned to the fouthward, 
and landed in the Canaries, where they learned that a king of one of 
thofe iflands had alfo been out on a voyage of difcovery, and, after be¬ 
ing a month at fea, had lately returned home *. [See Mem. de Pacade¬ 
mic, V. xxviii, p. 524.3 

1 155—The arrival of the emperor Frederic in Italy ft ruck fuch ter¬ 
ror into the Genoefe, that they fortified their city with unremitting ex¬ 
ertion, and even the women and children laboured in con ft ruding the 
walls. The remains of thefe walls, far within thofe ereded in the years 
1327 and 1347, fhow how fmall the city then was in comparifon of the 
extent it afterwards attained. [Stella "An. Gen. ap. Muratori, Script. V. 
xvii, col. 974.3 

While the Genoefe dreaded a conteft with the military forces of the’ 
emperor of the Weft, whofe dominions were invulnerable by their naval 
power, the emperor of the Eaft, the fucceflor of the Roman fovereigns 
of the world, was courting their friendlhip by a treaty, binding him to 
pay for ever an annual penfion of two hundred perpers f and two palls 
(rich robes) to the community, and another of fixty perpers and one 
pall to the archbifhop, of Genoa, and alfo to give them a fadory.or 
comptoir fundicum’ £), and a church, in his capital city of Ccmftantin- 

* Can thia be true ? Had the Satacen* the ufe antient Greece 19 known with tolerable certainty, 
of the compafr ? Could the Canary king, who that of the Grecian coin* of thefe later dark age* 
furelyhad no compafa* ever Sad hi* own ifland it, I believe, totally unknown. From the pay* 
after being a month at fea ? Thi* curious inform- ment of the arrears of a fimilar tribute to Pifa, in 
ation (bows, however, that the notion of the ex- the year tty* (which fee), there feemt reafon to 
1 Hence of weftem lands prevailed in thofe ages in believe, that perperi and byeantii were the fame, 
fcveral countries: and to the fame-notion, probib- $ In the principal commercial cities, fuch as 
ly, the land called Cokaignc, far in the fea be-weli Conflantmople and Alexandria, the merchant* of 
Spain, owes it* imaginary exiftence, as it is de- each trading nation had their own appropriate 
ienbed in an Engliih poem of the twelfth century, funduvj (called by the Italians fontetht, and by the 
preferred in Hicke’S Tbsfeitru* Hngventn feptm- Catalans alfandtcb, the name being apparently 
trknalium. Arabic), in which they lived and ftored tin 11 

t Perperi, or hyptrptri, were gold coins (truck goods, evpry individual paying a rent for his sc* 
by the emperors of Conftantinople in this age ; commodation. Such, m England, were the Teu- 
[D* CoMft Ghff. Lot. wo, Hyperpertu] and they tonic gild hall, and, in later times, the Steelyard, 
had alfo other coins called ijeuuttu, fixfpti, and in London, occupied by the merchants of Ger- 
uitcha/ati. But, though the value of the coin* of many j and, in Scotland, the Red hall m Berwick, 

occupied 
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ople k and to reduce the cuftoms upon, their merchandize, from 4 tenth 
to a twenty-fifth, or from ten to four per cent. William, king ,of Sicily, 
alfo endeavoured to. gratify the commercial jealoufy of the Genoefe by 
a treaty, engaging to expell the merchants of Provence and France from 
his territories (a 0 . 1156). Thus were the political events of the neigh¬ 
bouring nations made to, promote the commercial interefls of the Ge¬ 
noefe. Neither did they confine their friendly intercourfe and connec¬ 
tions to Ghriftian ftates, nor were they fdch bigots as to fuppofe that 
difference of belief in matters of religion had any concern with com¬ 
mercial connexions, but entered into treaties of, friend/hip and com¬ 
merce with: the Saracen kings of Spain and Morocco in die year 1161 *. 
[Cqtfkri Annates Gtn. tip. Mur atm, Script, p. vi, c&U. 265-277.3 

1156, January 6 lh —The maritime kingdom of Mania, founded by 
Ketil about the year Bgo, as already observed, comprehended Mann, 
and all the iflands on the weft fide of Scotland, and flourifhed in confi- 
derable power, being frequently formidable to the adjacent coafts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. But King Godred, the fon of Olaf, 
having loft the affe&iqns of fome of the chiefs by his tyranny, they fet 
up Du gal, the fon ofSomeried, lord of Argyle, by a daughter of Olaf, 
as king againft him ; and after a bloody naval battle, the iflands were 
now divided between the rivals by a treaty, which, the chronicler of 
Mann fays, proved the ruin of the kingdom. 

1156—From the confiderable number of Englifti hiftorians who 
flourifhed in the twelfth century, with fome help from other writers, 
and from charters, &c. ,we have a pretty good account of feveral 
of the towns of England, and even of fome of thofe of Scotland, about 
this time, 

London being now eftablifhed as the capital of the kingdom, moft 
of the nobles and bifhops had handfome houfes f in or near the city: 
but the houfes of the citizens were generally built of wood, and thatch¬ 
ed with ft raw; and thence the city was liable to frequent fires. Fitz- 
Stephen, a writer of this age, fays, that the citizens were remarkable 
for their politenels, the elegance of their drefs, and the magnificence of 
their tables, and that their wives excelled in every virtue. The citizens 

occupied by thofe of Flanders. And they pawl pope for trading with infidels, at the Portuguefe 
rents to communities or to individuals. The irter- repeatedly dal m later times, 
chants of the Steelyard pai 4 t j£ 7 ° : 3 ’ 4- tierling f The ftorre hoafe of x citizen of London is 
to the city of London Survey «/ London, f>, mentioned by BtnedtStu Aiiat , V. t, p. \qn — 

433, ed. 16183 * an< * *h« widow of Robert Guif- Geffrey Martel in the reign. of Henry 1L kdd a 
card, duke of Apuha, gave the rents of a ftmdtats piece of land with a flone huofe in 1 -"mW. [ Ma- 
in Amalfi to the roonaftery of Monte Cafino. <lox't Fontmhu, 178,3—The houfes of fome 
[ Cbron. Cafitt. L. lit, c. 56.—See alfo Hakluyt’s Jews in London, appear to have been of do ne in 
Vou%n, V. ii, f- * 99* win re th tftmtechi at Alev- the year laiy. f Rmi. CogptoU,^u. in Sitnu’s An- 
nndna » explained to be ‘ an houte of trahque as »«/«,/». 158.] Theaee it may be prefumed, that 
Ute Stayard.’] the houfes of the nobles and bifhops were not of 

* I have not inquired, whether they,thought it inferior giaterials, though thole of the middle and 
woith their while to purchafe a licence from the inferior ranks were of wood. 
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were diftinguiflied from thofe of mod of the finaller towns by the ap¬ 
pellation of barons *. With a pardonable partiality, Fitz-Stephen fays, 
that no city in the world exports its merchandize to fuch a diftance 
but he has unluckily negle&ed to inform us of the fpecies of goods ex¬ 
ported, or the countries to which they were carried, none of which 
were very diftant, according to our modern enlarged ideas of naviga¬ 
tion. Among the imports he enumerates gold, fpices, frank mccrife 
from Arabia ; pretious Hones from Egypt; purple drapery from India *, 
palm-oil from Bagdad ; all which he might, perhaps with more ftrnfi 
propriety, have derived immediately from the trading cities of Traly. 
Furs of various kinds, he fays, are brought from Norway and kufli.i, 
arms from Scythia ; and wine from France. The venders of the vari¬ 
ous commodities, and labourers of every kind, aie dayly to be found in 
their appropriate and diftindt places \; and every Finlay a market is 
held m Smithfield for horfes, cows, hogs, &c. The city, with the fub- 
urbs, contains 13 large conventual churches, and 126 pmochial ones. 
According to our author, no fewer than 60,000 foot and 20,000 liorfe 
iffued from the city in the reign of King Stephen f. The city is ftrong- 
ly fortified with caftles and turrets, and lurrounded by a wall with feven 
gates, except on the fouth fide, where the river has undermined the .in¬ 
dent wall, which the protection of the palatine tower at the eaft end of 
the city now renders unnecefiary. The king’s palace at Weftmmfter is 
two miles from the city § ; and the intermediate fpace is almoft filled 
up with the houfes and gardens of the citizens j). On the north fide 
are open fields of corn and grafs, and a lake f, with feveral ftreams turn¬ 
ing mills ; and beyond thefe there is a foreft, wherein the citizens take 
the diverfion of hunting. [Stcpbanidis Vita Thom a Cant.] 

William of Malmfbury, an author of the fame age, fays, London is a 
noble city, renowned for the opulence of its citizens, who, on account 

* Whether all the citizens of London, or only 40,000. Beit 39 it is now known from the fub- 
thofc who poflefTed fome civic pre-eminence, were fidy roll of the jear 1377, difcovered by Mr. Top- 
called tar on., has been difputed, and, I fuppofe, ham, that the taxable perfons of both fexe* above 
cannot be clearly determined by any fuiHcient au- fourteen years of age m London, were then only 
tliority. See above, p. 314. 23,314, it is not probable that the number of thofe 

f The authority of Fitz-Stephcn lias been under fourteen, the clergy, and thofe living on 
ftrangely adduced to prove, that the Steelyard, chanty, would altogether bring the number even 
Vintry, 4cc. were the appropriated wharfs of the up to 40,000 • and rt may be prefumed, notwith- 
vanous nations trading to London in his time. Handing the ravages of the pcftilence m the year 
He fays no fuch thing. The eftablilhment of the 1348, that London was not more populous m the 
Vintry in particular will be accounted for 111 the twelfth than in the fourteentli century, 
year 1300. } Ludgate was then the weftern boundary of 

$ The copy of our author, from which Leland the city 
made hts excerpts, had only 40,000 foot. [Co/. || 1 hefe were the country villas of the citizens, 

iedanea, V \s,p. 241 ] Either of the numbers is to which they retired from the noife and crowd of 
moft enormonfly exaggerated, if it is meant that the city. The fame ground is now covered with 
London alone furuifhed lo many fighting men of ilreets almoft as much crowded as any of thofe in 
its own inhabitants. Peter of Blois, arch-deacon of the city. 

London, ah author of the fame age, [Eft ad In- ^ Now Moorfields, part of which ha9 been late- 
no cm. papam .2 dates the whole population of ly adorned with the elegant buddings of Fmibufjr 
London, men, women, and children, to be only iquare. 
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©f the greatnefs of the city, are confidered as people of the firft quality* 
and noblemen (* optimates et proceres’) of the kingdom* It is filled 
with merchandize, brought by the merchants of all countries j but 
chiefly thofe of Germany: and, in eafe of fcarcity of com in other 
parts of England, it is a granary, where it may be bought cheaper than 
anywhere elfe. [Novell./, 107 a ; Cefia ponti/.f. 133 b.] 

Another circumftance, tending to fhow that London was compartively 
an opulent and •commercial city at this time, is, that it was the head¬ 
quarters of all the Jews in England j a people who have never foiled to 
follow wealth and commerce, and who have generally contributed 
largely to the advancement of both wherever they fettled. One of the 
many hardihips, impofed upon that race of people, was an obligation to 
carry their dead from all parts of England, to be interred in one gener¬ 
al cemetery appointed for them in Red-crofs llreet in London, tilL the 
year 1177, when Henry II gave them permiffion to purchafe burying 
grounds in other parts of the kingdom. [Bromton, col. 1129.— Stow’s 
London, p. 553, ed. 1618.] 

Nothing particularly illuftrative of the (late of the Cinque ports about 
this time has occurred to me. 

William of Malmibury [Gejla regum, f 28 a] fays, that Exefter, which 
was fortified with towers and walls of hewn Hone by King Athelftan, 
though it was dellroyed by the Danes in the year 1003, [Cbron. Sax. ad 
an.] and though the country around it is ftill in fo poor a ftate of cul*- 
tivation, that it can fcarcely produce a crop of the moll indifferent 
kind of oats, has now become a magnificent city, filled with opulent 
citizens; and being the principal port for the mineral productions of 
the adjacent country, [H. Huntind. f. 171 a] it is fo much reforted t0 
by foreign merchants, that every thing, that can be defired, may be 
purchafed there in abundance. 

Bnftow, according to William of Malmflbury, [Gejla ponf.Jl 161 a] is 
a celebrated town, and a port for veffels coming from Ireland, Norway, 
and other foreign countries. Henry II, in. the eleventh year of his 
reign, gave the burgeffes a charter, exempting them from tolls and 
fome other impofitiqns in England, Wales, and Normandy. 

Gloucefter, according to William, [f. 161 a] is a city fituated in a 
▼alley remarkably fertile, and particularly famous foj’ abundance of 
excellent apples *, which keep good through the whole year. It alfo 
excells all England in the abundance and pleafant tafte of its grapes; 
and the wine made from them is entirely free from harflmefs and four- 
nefs, and very little inferior to the wines of France. 

* When praifing the apples of Gloucefter (hire, union, f. 1 10 a] and in his own time the farmer of 
he has not a word of ctder, though it is mention- Wihdfor was allowed fix (hillings and eight pennies 
ed as being provided long before his time along with for wine, perry, and cider, for the me of King 
wine, mead, ale, pigment, and morat, at Hereford Henry f I. [Madox's Hip. of the exebeq. e. x, $ 12 ] 
(to this day th t center of the cider country) for Probably cider and perry were rarei and only uf«d 
the ufc of king Edward the Confeflbr 5 [H. Hun • by people of the highett ranks. 
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Winchefter, however* appears to have been confidered by another au¬ 
thor of this age, as the' mow famous place in England for wine *. [H. 
Huntind.f 171 a.] 

Chefter is, according to William, [/ 164 b] fituated in a poor 
country, producing fcarcely any wheat: but there is abundance of cattle 
and fifh: the poor live on milk and butter, the rich on flelh *, and bread 
made of barley or rye f is thought a dainty. Some trade with Ireland 
fupplies the place with fuch necefiaries as Nature has denied to it. 

A more flattering pidture of Chefter is drawn by a monk of the fame 
age, called Lucian, who fays, that it is enriched and adorned by its river, 
and that (hips come to it from Aquitaine, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, 
whereby the citizens are furniftied with all good things, and are enabled 
to drink wine frequently, plentifully, and profufely. [ap. Camd. Brit . 

P> 459 *] . ... 

Donewic ( Dunwicb) is called by William of Newburgh [L. ii, c. 30] 
a famous fea-port town, ftored with various kinds of riches |. 

Norwic is called by William of Malmfbury [f. 136 a] a populous 
town, famous for its commerce. 

Linn is defcnbed by William of Newburgh [L. iv, c. 7] as a city 
(‘ mbs’) diftinguilhed for commerce and abundance,, the refidence of 
many wealthy Jews, and reforted to by foreign vefiels. 

Lincoln is celebrated by Alexander Necham, a poet of this century, 
[ap. Camd. Brit. p. 404] as the fupport of the adjacent country, and 
ltored with good things. The canal made by Henry I (fee above, p. 318) 
made this city, though far from the fea, acceflible to foreign veflels, and 
gave it the command of an extenfive inland navigation, whereby it be¬ 
came one of the moft populous feats of home and foreign trade in Eng¬ 
land. [W. Malmfb. Gejla pont. f 165 b.] 

Grimfby is noted by the Norwegian (or Icelandic) writers as an em¬ 
porium reforted to by merchants from Norway, Scotland, Orkney, and 
the Weflera iflands. [Orkneyxnga faga, p. 152.] 

.York had been repeatedly deftroyed, by the furies of war, by tbe ven¬ 
geance of William the Conqueror, and laftly by a cafual conflagration 

* Many proofs might be adduced to fliow, that f In the original, Jiltgo ; a word not in the di¬ 
vines were cultivated to a greater ertent in feveral tiouaries or gloifaries, and which Fleetwood [Chron. 
parts pf this country formerly than now, and that pretiof. pruts for 1387] fays, he knows not. But 
confiderablc quantities of wine were made from a former proprietor of my copy of Fleetwood ob- 
tliem. See the extraft from Domefday book, ferves, in a manufenpt note, that he finds fthgo 
above, p. 305, and more inftances from the fame generally ufed by the writers of thofe ages for 
record, cnlleScd by Spclman. [Ghfjf. ve. Arpen• rye. 

hu .— Bed* Hift. ecrlef. L. 1, t. 1/] In the reign J. In the reign of King John, Dunwich paid 
of Henry III the bilhops of Lincoln and Bath about twice as much rent to the king as any othci 
had vineyards; and in that of Edward III tbe town upon the neighbouring coaft. [Brady 0* 
carl of Lancafter had vineyards in the neighbour, burghs. Append, p. 11.] But it would be too 
hood of Leiccilcr. [Ijfadou's Htfi . of the exchej. ralh to infer from that circumfiance, that it was 
<■ xi, $ t* — Knyghson, eel. 2554.] * twice as opulent. 
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in the reign of Stephen. Yet it ftill retained fome marks of Roman 
elegance, and is defcribed’by William of Mahnfbury, [/ 147 a] as a 
large metropolitan city, lying on both fides of the Oufe, and receiving 
in the middle of it veflels from Germany and Ireland. 

Whitby, Hartlepool, and fome other towns on the eaft coaflt, pofiefT- 
ed veflels and other property, of which they were robbed by Efteyn 
king of Norway, about the year 1153. [Snorro Hijl. Magni Blinda, 
c. 20.] 

Berwik/ a noble town at the mouth of the Tuid {Tweed), belonging 
to the king of Scotland, [IV. Newb. L. v, e. a 5] is at this time diftin- 
guflhed as having more foreign commerce than any other port in Scot¬ 
land, and many ftiips. One of them belonging to a citizen called Knut 
the Opulent, and having his wife onboard, being about this time taken 
by Erlend earl of Orkney, Knut hired fourteen veflels, with a com¬ 
petent number of men, for one hundred marks of filver, and went in 
chafe of the pirates, who had anchored for the night at one of the ad¬ 
jacent iflands. [Torfai Orcades, L. i,c. 32.] 

Invyrlyth is merely noted as having a harbour befide it, mentioned 
in a charter granted by King David to the abbay of Haly-rud. [Hay's 
Vindication of Eliz. More.] In later times it has been called Leith, and 
is the port of Edinburgh. 

Strivelin (Stirling) had fome veflels and trade, part of the duty 
(■ canum’) of the veflels, with a falt-work, and fome other branches of 
the royal revenue, being given by the fame king to the abbays of Cam- 
bulkenneth and Dunfermline. [Chart, in Nimmo’s Rift, of Stirling, p. 
508 ; and in Dalrymple's Collett, p. 386.] 

Part of the duties levied in the port of Perth were afligned in the 
fame manner. [Chart, in Dalrymple , p. 386.] Necham, the Englifh 
poet already quoted, fays, 4 that the kingdom is fupported by the opu- 
‘ lence of this city [ap. Camd. Brit. p. 708] and it was at this time, 
properly fpeaking, the capital of Scotland. 

Abirdene was known in Norway as a trading town. Efteyn, one of 
the joint kings of that country, being on a pirating cruife along 
the Britilh coaft about the year 1153, landed and pillaged it. [Snorro, 
thjl . Magni Blinda, c. 20.] But it foon recovered from that misfortune, 
and was a royal refidence in a few years after. 

Abirdon (Old Aberdeen ) had a port, the tenth of the duties of the 
{hips being granted by KingDavid to its newly-ere&ed bifhoprick. [Chart. 
m Bib. topog. Brit. N°. iii, p. 3.] 

Duffeyras (perhaps Bamf) on the fliore of the Moray firth, is merely 
mentioned as a commercial port and town. [ Orkneyingafaga, p. 323.] * 

• All the charter# and books, quoted for this except the works of Bromton and Torfeus » and 
view of the trading towns of Britain, were written they were careful compilers from authentic records, 
in the twelfth, or early in the thirteenth, century, 
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I find no certain account of any trading ports on the weft fide of 
Scotland in this age ; which is no wonder, as we know of but two on 
the weft fide of England f. 

From feveral notices difperfed through the authors quoted for this 
view of the ehief commercial ports of Britain at this time, it is evident 
that the foreign trade was almoft entirely conduced by foreign mer¬ 
chants. 

Concerning the Wade ajj^l ports of Ireland before the Englilh con- 
queft, little can be added to what* has been already faid [p. 254] of the 
Oilmen in that ifiand, and of its inrercourfe with fome of the Englilh 
harbours, juft mentioned The Irilh made fome cloth from the wool 
of the black Iheep, that being the moll general colour of their flocks, 
by which means they obtained a durable colour without the labour or 
expenfc of dying. They had alfo cloth of other colours, with which 
they made party-coloured ornaments for their hoods: and they ufed 
woollen fluffs (‘ phalingis lands’) for their cloaks or plaids, and alfo for 
their trowfers, and thefe were dyed. If to thefe we add lances, javelins, 
and battle-axes, excellently tempered, we complete the catalogue, as far as 
we have materials, of the manufactures of the Irilh, who were a paftoral 
people, not yet generally advanced into the ftate of agricultors, and far 
lefs of manufacturers. Some foreign merchants brought gold to Ireland: 
but we are not told, what the Irilh (who, Giraldus Cambrenfis fays, 
thirfted for it like Spaniards) gave the foreigners in exchange for it j 
nor what the people of Wexford gave in return for the wheat and wine 
imported from Bretagne. [Gir. Cambr. Topogr. Bib. dift. iii,c. 10 ; Hib. 
expug. L. i, f. 3.] 

It appears, however, that there were greater ftores of the pretious 
metals in Ireland than could well be fuppofed. Large films of gold and 
filver were frequently given for the ranfom of men of rank taken in 
battle: and duties or rents, paid in gold or filver to ecctefiaftical efta- 
bhlhments, occur very often in the Irilh annals. At the confecration 
of a church in the year 1157 Murha O-Loghhn king of Ireland gave a 
town, 150 cows, and 60 ounces of gold, to God and the clergy ; a chief 
called O-Carrol gave alfo 60 ounces of gold; and Tiernan O-Ruark’s 
wife gave as much § ; donations which would have been efteemed very 
great in that age in England or upon the continent. What fuperfli- 

f Many other poits of England probably had he himfelf fays [f. 164b] of the city of Chefttr 
fome trade and'lhlppmg at this time ; but, fi»r want depending upou Ireland fora fupply of tin. rn.ci.f- 
of particular and contemporary authority, they can- fanes of fife. 

npt be particulari/td. $ Several wftances of thefe ways of laying out 

$ Though Gtraldus Cambrenfis wrote a Topo. money occur in the Annedt of Uljier, {never jtt 
trophy of Inland and a Hf/foryof the eonqutfl of punted) .particularly at the years 1004, io2 9 > 
Ireland, he givis very little information ot the 1*0^1 1157, 1161 { and fte Ware's sintiq. Ihbtin. 
ftate of its trade, or of its poits. Whpt William />. 12U, id. 1654, for fome inftances belong'«g to 
of hjabvflrury lays <>1 a} of'the dMlreft the yea** left Blank m the msnufcnpt belonging to the . 
In(h would fuffet, if they were deprived of their Brittfti muffuoii from which I made my txtiaits. • 
trade with Englaud, feems contradidkd by what 
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tion lo liberally gave, fome fpecies of induftry muft have acquired; and 
that was moft probably the pafturage of cattle, an employment to which 
the foil and climate of Ireland have in all ages been extremely favour¬ 
able, and which was moft fuitable to the unfettled ftate of fociety then 
exifting in that country ; unlefs we will fuppofe that the mines of Ire¬ 
land, which, though unnoticed by any writer, feem to have been at 
fome time very produdHve, were ftill capable of fupplying the fums col¬ 
lected in the coffers of the chiefs and the clergy. * 

During the civil war between King Stephen and the emprefi, the 
current money of England had been very much debafed, partly by the 
frauds of the coiners taking advantage of the convulfed ftate of the king¬ 
dom, but chiefly by almoft every baron ufurping the prerogative of 
iffuing money coined by his own authority *. In order to put an effect¬ 
ual flop to fo great an evil, King Henry ijiade an entire new coinage 
of the money of the kingdom ; and, as foon as it was completed (which 
was in two years) he prohibited the currency of any other than his own 
new money f* [^- Hoveden,/. 281 b.— M. Paris, p. 97.— Ann. Waverl. 
ap. Gale, p. 159.] 

Several of the bilhops and abbats of England had a right to coin 
money. [ See above, pp. 266, 271, 306.— Feeder a, V. iii, p. 81; V. v, p. 
755,— and all the books upon Englijh coins.]' I fuppofe, the king did not 
prefume to deprive them of any of their rights or privileges. 

In Scotland, at leaft the bifliop of St. Andrews had the right of coin¬ 
ing money. [Wyntown's Chronicle of Scotland, V. i, p. 396.] 

About this time the proportion of filver to gold was nine for one. 
[Madox's Hijl. of the excbeq. c. 9, § 2.] 

1157—Now, and alfo at other times, Henry raifed money by requiring 
gifts from the fibres, burghs, bilhops, barons, and others. The opulence 
of the city of London appears from the largenefs of its gift on this occa- 
fion, which was no lefs than £1,043 (equivalent to above £30,000 of 
modern money) and exceeded the joint contributions of the Ihires of 
Lincoln, Somerfet, Efiex, and Kent, together with thofe of the bilhop 
of Bath and the abbat of St. Albans. [. Madox's Hijl. of the excbeq. c. 17, 
§ 2.] > 

Frederic emperor of Germany fent ambaffadors to the king of Eng¬ 
land with prefents, and a letter defiring to have a treaty of friendlhip 

* The great lords on the continent aflumed, or the beginning of hit Hiftory, that the money of 
were indulged in, the privilege of coining money. England wu made of part filver: but he muft be 
In France they could nut coin gold or filver with* underftood tu mean filver of the legal ftandard, as 
out the king's exprefs pcrmiffion, an inftancc of ojipofed to the adulterated filver of the preceding 
which we have in a diploma granted by Lewis XI reign, and perhaps alfo to the coina of otner coun- 
>n O&obcr to the quest (earl) of Bretagne, tries, fome of which were now made of filver much 
permitting him to coin money of gold. [Du inferior to the Engliih Aandsrd. The money of 
Cange, Glofs. Lai. V. iv, eel. 871.3 , , France, in particular, was fo much debafed about 

f Henry of Huntingdon, who probably wrote this time, that only a half of it was filver. [L» 
iow after the reformation of the money, fays in Blau, Traite dti eumtytt, p. xvifi.j 
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with him. Henry made a fuitable return of prefents, and in his anfwer 
thankfully accepted the emperor’s alliance, which, he hoped, among 
other benefits, would promote, the fecurity and freedom of commerce 
between their territories. | Rodevic. Frying. Grjla Ftidcrici , L. i, c. 7.] 

1160—The friendfhip of Henry was courted, not only by the Chrif- 
tian princes of Europe *, but alfo by the Mohamedans. The king of 
Valencia and Murcia in Spain foon after fent him an embafly with mag¬ 
nificent prefents, confiding of the rare and rich productions of the Eaft; 
and a proper return was made by Henry. [Cbron. Norm. p. 998.] But 
whether any commercial arrangements were produced by this fird 
friendly intercourfe of a king of England with a difciple of Mohamed, 
we are not informed. If there were any, they mod probably concerned 
only Henry’s fubjeCts in the fouthem provinces of France. 

The following hints are collected from the narrative of Benjamin, a 
Jew of Tudela in Spain, whofe travels over a great part of the known 
world, begun in the year 1160 and continued to the year 1173, afford 
more information concerning the date of the commercial part of the 
world, than can eafily be collected from all the other writers of the age. 

Barcliinona ( Barcelona in Spain) is an emporium frequented by the 
Greeks, Pifans, Genoefe, Sicilians, Egyptians of Alexandria, and tire 
people of the land of Ifrael (Paledine).—Montpelier is a place of great 
trade, whither, by means of the Genoefe and Pifans, people of all na¬ 
tions, Saracens and Chridians, and among the red, the Engliih f, refort 

for traffick_Genoa, an independent city, governed by magistrates chofen 

by the citizens.—In Thebes therp are 2,000 Jews, workers infcarlct and 
purple.—Condantinople is a city abounding in wealth, and fuperior to 
all others in the world, except Bagdad. The people are enervated by 
luxury and diflipation, and too lazy to carry on an aCtive commerce ; 
and therefor merchants from every part of the world refort to it by 
land and by fea t. About 2,000 Jewifti merchants, manufacturers of 
Jilk, &c. and iradefmen, many of them very opulent, live in the fub- 
urb called Peru, not being permuted to refide in the city—In Antioch 
the houfes of the nobles are ferved with water conveyed in wooden 

* The ambafladors of Manuel emperor of Con- f We (Kould certainly deceive ourfelves, if WP 
ftantinople, Frederic emperor of Germany, the were to fuppofe that Engliih trader#got to Mont- 
archbiihop of Tilers, the duke of Saxony, and the pelitr by failing through the Strait* of Gibraltar, 
earl of Flanders, and alfo the advocates or ambaf- The nature of their traffic is perhaps fuffiuently 
fodors of the kings of Caftile and Navarre, who described by laying, it was conducted by means of 
came to fubmit a controverfy between their fo- the Genoefe and Pifans. 

vereigns to the arbitration of King Henry, were 4 Not to interrupt Beniamin’s narrative, I here 
all at Weftminfter in November 1177. Pa - obferve [from Guniberi tiifl. Cvnjl. e. 8J that th« 
ru,p. 13a.] Asm thofe ages ambafladors were filhing veffels (they are called (hips) belonging to 
never fent but upon extraordinary oecaiions, the Condantinople were no fewer than lixteen hun- 
aflemblage of fo many in one court mutt"have had dred 1 and the m altitude of warlike and mercantile 
a wonderful effe& in impreffing the Englifh with veffels, affembled m its moil fecure harbour, waa 
high ideas of the wifdom and power of their own innumerable. There is reafon to belieie that very 
fovereign, and, by iucreafing his reputation, make few of the mercantile vcffels belonged to citizens 
a real increafe of his power. of Conftantinople. 
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pipes from a mountain in the neighbourhood *.-^Dxmafcus is *lfo fup- 
pfted with water byptpes.-^New Tyre, apfee^of eonfdmbie Maffick, 
with a mo ft commodious arid feoure hswfeG#** fiUllsIteeps upits moft 
an dent pre-eminence in' maou&&u!'e« of ^lafs-ware, and is alio famous 
for excellent fugar f.—The ifland of Niferokis % in the Perfiaa gulf is a 
ftore-houfe for Indian goods and the-produce of Perfia, Sinaar, Arabia, 
&c. the inhabitants being favors for the variety of Grangers concerned 
- in the extensive commerce of which it is the Renter*.- 

Some of the Countries beyond Nikrokis, vifited by Benjamin, are not 
very eafily to be afbertained. In the ifland of Gheverag he was informed 
that Sin (fuppofed to be China) was at the diftance of forty days failing 
in the Eaft; and that beyond it there was a frozen fea, and fuch as 
ventured upon it were killed by the cold. In Egypt he remarks the 
abundant population, but has fcareely a word of the trade of Alexan¬ 
dria. Palling over into Europe, he traveled as far as Ruffia, a country 
covered with woods, and producing animals called weiwerges and zeb- 
linatz, fuppofed to be grey foxes or grey fquirrels, and fables §. 

The city of Keflin being deftroyed by Henry the Lion duke of Sax¬ 
ony, the materials of its rums were employed by Pribiflaus, the laft 
king of the Heruli, to inclofe a neighbouring village called Roftock, 
the foundation of which is carried up by tradition to the year 329. 
Being thereby rendered more feeure, it foon afiumed the appearance of 
a city, and became a place of confiderable commercial importance. 

1162, June 5 th —The Genoefe, having come to ail agreement with 
the emperor Frederic, received from him* a diploma, which, in a pomp¬ 
ous preamble, fets forth his defife of cherilhing and prote&ing all his 
faithful fubje&s, efpecially thofe from Whom he experts the moft va¬ 
luable fervices and devotion to the empire. And therefor, becaufe he 
had heard that the Genoefe from the firft foundation of their city had 
raifed there heads above all other maritime ftates, and he fhould have 
occafion to make ufe of their ferviee,' efpecially in naval war, he makes 
known to all the fubjetfts of the empire, that he grants to the confuls 
and community of Genoa, as a fief, the power of levying military forces 
between Monaco and Porto Venere, whenever they mould have occafion 
to raife any, faving, however, their fealty to the empire. He grants 

* Ebn HiukaJ, an author at ltaft a century the trade on the decline of Siraf, which wai the 
earlier than Benjamin, obfervea that ‘ the water chief emporium in the ninth century: and it, in ita 
flow* through the ftreett and tmidft the chief build- turn, was eclipfed by Ormu«. [See Mm. dt litter - 
inga’ of Antakiah, or Antioch. [<S»r Witiiam attire V. xxxvii, pp. 476, 508.] 

Oufelej't tranjlatum, p. 44.] He alfo notices the \ The veracity of Benjamin has been much 
fame accommodation in many other towns of Afia. queftionedj and in hi (lory he certainly wanders 
f Sugar was, however, one of the articles hrought widely from the troth: but what, he fays, he faw, 
to Paknme from Babylon by the caravan plunder- feems to be worthy of credit. Perhaps nis greateft 
ed by King Richard. fault is being a Jew. He is very careful in noting 

t This feems the fame ifland, which is called the number of Jews in every place vifited by him; 
Kif-bcn.Omira by Abulfcda, and Cbifl (or Kifl) and it is obfervable, that a great proportion of 
by Marco Polo. It feems to have fuocecded to them were dyers of wooL 
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them the power of chufing their confuls, difpenfing juftice, and punifli- 
ing crimes, within their diftrid. He confirms to them all their poflef- 
lions at home and beyond fea, particularly Syracufe with a trad: of land 
adjacent to it. He moreover grants them a ftreet convenient for their 
merchants, together with a church, a bath, a fa dory (‘ fundicus’), and a 
bake-houfe, inevery maritime city, which he may hereafter fubdue, 
and alfo an exemption from duties and feveral charges in every country, 
which they lhall aflill him to conquer. He alfo grants them one half 
of the gold, filver money, and filk, which they (hall take, the other half 
being for himfelf; and a quarter of all the gold and jewels, which lhall 
be furrendered to him. He gives them the power of appointing one or 
more of their citizens to refide in every country to which they trade, 
in order to difpenfe juftice according to his laws and good cuftoms. 
And (what was perhaps the moft agreeable of the whole, if indeed he 
had the right, or the power, to make it effedual) he authorizes them to 
prevent the French from failing to Sicily and the coaft of Calabria; and 
he fubjeds the Venetians to the fame reftridions, unlefs-they (hall con¬ 
ciliate his favour. [Diploma ap. Muratori Antiq. V. iv, col. 253.] 

The delegation of the command of the fea by a prince, who, with a 
founding title, poflefled no maritime power himfelf, probably encou¬ 
raged the Genoefe in their pretenfions to a fovereign jurifdidion upon 
the fea, which they already exercifed by granting licences to the merch¬ 
ants of other nations for trading by fea, whereof their encomiaftic 
hiftorian, Baptifta Burgus, has adduced feveral examples which feem to 
reft upon very (lender authority, and alfo fome which appear to be 
more authentic, viz. In the year 

1154—the citizens of Luca were permitted to trade upon the Genoefe 
fea with merchandize allowed by the laws of Genoa ; 

j 156—Azolino of Placentia was permitted to fend a vefiel annually 
to any port he thought proper with merchandize to the value of .£150 ; 

1184—Drogo de Confilio and his brothers were permitted to fend a 
velfel annually to any port with a cargo of the value of £400, as citizen* 
of Genoa; 

1189—Cenfio Romano was permitted to go in, or to fend, a veflel 
anywhere upon the fea of Genoa, free of any exadion, and carrying a 
cargo amounting to £200, whether belonging to himfelf or to others. 

For thefe his authorities are the records of the city : and his being 
able to find fo few in the courfe of fo many years (hows, that they were 
but feldom applied for. ' f 

1165 —Axel (or Abfolon) bifhop of Lunden, having conftruded a 
fort at an excellent harbour on the eaft fide of Zeland (or Seeland) in 
order to proted the merchant (hips from pirates, feme fifliermen built a 
few cottages befide it j and an inn being alfo built for the accommoda¬ 
tion of ftrangers, the name of the place was changed from Axel-hus to 
Vol. 1. Uu 
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Kipp mans haven (the merchants’ harbour, which we> 4&cr f *l*<^n*gns, 
call Copenhagen), and it grew «p in time to be a canfidewble comraerp- 
ial city and the capital of Denmark- [Bert» far, farp^Z. pi, p. ijg,} 

We have, feen the herring fiibery on the coaft x£ .Norway m otyeft 
of condderable importance in the tenth century : and it is probable, 
though we have no .certain information of it, that they then pyopeeded 
up the Baltic, and were taken by the nations bordering upon that fea. 
About this time we have the firft expreh notice of a fifhery for herrings 
within the Baltic, which was at the ifland of Rugen, and fo condderable, 
when the ftormy winds of November * drove them out of the Ocean to 
take ibelter in the narrow channels of the Baltic, that great numbers of 
veflels from various foreign countries ufed to repair thither to load with 
herrings. [ Helmoldi Cbroa. Slav . L. ii, e. I a.] 

About the fame time the Dutch date the commencement of the her¬ 
ring fifhery on their coaft. The people of Ziriczee caught herrings on 
the coaft of Briel (pr Voona), an ifland at the mouth of the Maefe (or 
Meufe); and their example was followed by thofe of Zeland, Holland, 
and Weft Frifeland, who. fitted out finall veflels called fabards f, with 
which they repaired to the fame filhing ground in the proper feafon. 
Thofe of Ziriczee are alfo .laid to have been she firft (of the Low-coun¬ 
try people) who packed herrings in barrels; but they were veTy defi¬ 
cient in the manner of curing them. [J. F. Petit, Cbroa . de Hollande, l#c> 
K i, p. 184.] The Netherland writers have loft fight of their earlier 
fifhery in the Firth of Forth. (See above, p. 325.) 

The city of Lubeck, though founded fb late as the year 1140 [Bertii 
Rer. Getm. L. iii, p. 177], had already, by means of its happy fituation 
near the entrance of the Baltic fea, attained fo much commercial con- 
fequence, as to attract the notice of the powerful commercial republic 
of Genoa, who courted the citizens of Lubeck to confederate with them 
againft the Pifans, by a promife of carrying them upon the fea on terms 
of equality with their own citizens, together with a gift of two boufes 
m Porto Venere ‘and the tower of Motrone. In confequence of this 
alliance we foon after find merchants of Lubeck trading in the Medi¬ 
terranean onboard Genoefe veflels, one of which was taken on her re¬ 
turn from Sicily by the Pifans m the year 1171. [Brev, Hijl. Pif, ap. 
Muratori Script. V. vi, coll. 179, i8».] 

At this time the fultaxi of Egypt granted the Chriftians of Jerufalem 
a free trade in his dominions > but that fubftantial advantage was almoft 

* The movements of the herring* are very ca. guft. Since that time their arrival has gradually 
pricious, both with refpedl to time and place, been later and later \ and in the year 1780 it was 
About the year 1500 they ufed to fct in upon the in November, as in tbe age of Helmold. [4b- 
coafts of Gothland and Schoneo in the beginning derfonU Account of the Hebrides (Wejltrn (floods) 
of harveft, as we learn from Olaos Magnus, L. a*. />. 451.] 

In the year 1752, after having long deferred tliofe f Martin School: calls them Slabbaerts. [Differt. 

coafts, they appeared upon tkm in July and An- de hrmgp, § 
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immediately loft by the inordinate lull for dominion of Amalric king 
of Jerufalem. [ 0 tt. LI xix, xx.] 

Demerit king of Leinfter In Ireland, being driven out of his dominions 
for his wickedness and tyranny * implored the aid of Henry king of Eng¬ 
land to reftore him to his kingdom, which he offered to hold of him as 
his Vaflal. Henry, feeing fo favourable an opportunity of availing him- 
felf of the pope's commiffion for the conqueft of Ireland, which he had 
hitherto allowed to lie dormant, very willingly received Dermit’s oath 
of fealty. But declining to take upon himfelf the trouble and expenfe 
of the war, he put into Dermit’s hands his letters patent, authoring his 
fubje&s to affift in feftoring him as his vaflal king of Leinfter, by means 
of which, and the promife of great rewards, Dermit prevailed on the 
earl of Pembroke and fome others to engage in his caufe. About the 
beginning of May 1169 the fir ft detachment of the Englifh adventurers 
landed in Ireland, and foon re-eftablifhed Dermit in his kingdom, a 
large portion of which was immediately allotted to them for their good 
fervices. In the following year Dermit, according to agreement, gave 
his daughter in marriage, together with the right of fucceffion to his 
kingdom, to'the earl of Pembroke. 

The king of England, now finding that his fiibjedts were making more 
progrefs in the conqueft of Ireland than he expedted or wifhed, thought 
it was time for him to interfere. He lflued an edidt, prohibiting all 
his fubjedfe from failing, or carrying any thing whatever, to Ireland, 
and ftridtly enjoining all who were in that ifland to return before the 
enfuing Eafter, under penalty of forfeiture. But being Toothed by a 
letter of the earl of Pembroke, fubmitting all his acquisitions, as made 
under the royal aufpices, to his pleafure, he allowed him and his aflo- 
ciates to retain all the lands they had acquired in Ireland, except Dub¬ 
lin and the other maritime towns, which he referved to be kept in his 
own hands. 

1 iyi—In order more fully to fecure to himfelf the advantages of the 
conqueft, he went over to Ireland with a fufficient force; and foon after 
his arrival he received the homage of rnoft of the inferior kings, and 
aifo of Roderic, the fupreme king of Ireland. [Gi>. Gambr. Hib. exp . 
L. i— Annales Hib. api Camd .— life.] 

Thus was that great and fertile ifland apparently fubje&ed to the 
crown of England. But it is eafier to effedt a rapid conqueft of a coun¬ 
try than to retain it. Henry’s attention being immediately called to 
his continental territories, and all the fucceeding kings of England be¬ 
ing almofl conftantly engaged in foreign wars or civil commotions, the 
ifland was fcarcely ever completely fubjedted to the Englifh power, till 
the deliverance from continental dominions, and the union of the Bntifh 
crowns, enabled the government to adt with more vigour than before. 
During the invafion of IrelaDd many of the principal citizens of Dub- 

17 u 2 
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lin, who were Oftmen, left the place with therr rooftvaluable ef&#s„ 
and, after ineffectual attempts to recover it by the aHiftance of fbips and 
men obtained from their countrymen of Orkney and Mum, the great- 
eft number of them retired to thofc illands. [Bib. exp. L, i, e* 17, et 
feqq.'] The city being thus deprived of its moft valuable inhabitants, 
King Henry, by a charter, now extant in the archive* of Dublin, dated 
in the year 127a, gave his city of Divelin ( Dublin ) to be inhabited by 
his men of Briftow (. Brifiol ), who had long carried oa a commerce with 
Ireland. Though no notice is taken by the authors of that age of any 
colonies going over in confequence of the king’s grant, it may be pre¬ 
fumed that Dublin was foon repeopled, and in a flourishing condition 
for William of Newburgh, a contemporary writer, [L. K, c. 26] calls 
Divelin a noble maritime city, the metropolis of Ireland, and almoft 
the rival of London for the commerce and abundance in its port. A 
fubfequent charter of the fame king to his burgcjjes of Dublin (not Di¬ 
velin) grants them a free trade, with exemption from tolls, pontage, &c. 
in England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland. [Chart, in Append, ri. 1, z 

Lyt tie ton's Henry II, B. v.} Camden fays, that from that time Dublin 
continued in a flourifhing condition, and that the citizens gave fignal 
proofs of their attachment to the kings of England on many trying oc- 
oafions; [Brit. p. 5 71] whence it may be prefumed that they were moft- 
ly Englifh *. 

About thi$ time the difcovery and population of America by the 
Wellh is fuppofed by fome late writers to have taken place. Accord¬ 
ing to Dodor Powel, [Hijl. <f Wales, p. 227] a Welfh prince called Ma- 
doc ‘ left the land in contention between his brethren, and prepared 

* certain fhips with men and munition, and fought adventures by fea, 

* failing weft, and leaving the coaft of Ireland fo far to the north, that 
' he came to a land unknown, where he faw many ftrange things,’ m, 
the year 1170. He * left moft of his people there, and returning back. 
4 for more of his own nation, acquaintance, and friends, to inhabit that 
4 fair and large country, went thither again with ten fails;’ and he add$„ 

* as I find it noted by Gutryn Owen / 

Much has been written upon this Welfh colony, which was fuppofed 
to confer upon Britain an unqueftionable right to the fovereignty of 
America. But, independent of the phyfieal impoflibility of copper- 
coloured Indians being defcended from white Britons, and of the moral 
impoflibility of Madoc returning from any country lying fouth-weft 
from Ireland, and finding his way to Britain by fleering a courfe, with¬ 
out a compafs, acrofs the broadeft part of the Atlantic ocean, even fup- 
pofing his new country to have been to the northward. of the trade 

* It appear* that coniide^able number* of OA- it it probable that there were many of them alfo 
men remained in the other principal ports of Ire- in Dublin. [See Won't Anttq. Hit. p. 116, tJ. 
land in fubjedbon to the Engliih government, and 1654.] $ 
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-winds, it is pretty evident that the ftory muft have been invented after 
voyages to and from America, aa$ fettlements of colonies in that con¬ 
tinent, were common, and had become ufual fubje&s of convention, 
even in the*uncommercial country of Wales *. 

The Grecian emperor Manuel, having quarreled with the republic 
of Venice, feized the perfons and effeds of all the Venetian merchants 
he could find in his dominions. But Venetian merchants were not to 
be infuteed with impunity. The outrage was immediately chaftifed by 
a Venetian fleet of a hundred gallies, which -compelled Manuel to fub- 
mit to terms of peace very humiliating to the pride of empire. This 
event, the fecond within a few years which exhibits the Roman-Grecian 
empire inferior in military force and political importance to the com¬ 
mercial Hates of Italy, is introduced here, chiefly on account of its be¬ 
ing conne&ed with the origin of the Bank of Venice. For the repub¬ 
lic being opptefled by the charges of the war againft the emperor of 
the Eaft, and at the fame time involved in hoftilities with the emperor 
of the Weft, the duke, Vitale Michel II, after having exhaufted every 
other financial refource, was obliged to have recourfe to a forced loan 
from the moil opulent citizens, each being required to contribute ac¬ 
cording to his ability. On this occafion, and,- by the determination of 
the great council, the chamber of loans (‘ la camera degl’ impreftiti’) was 
eftabliihed ; and the contributors to the loan were made creditors of the 
chamber, from which they were to receive an annual intereft of four 
per cent f. [Sauuto, Vite de duche di Venezia, ap. Muratori Script. V. xxii, 
col. 502.] It may be prefumed that the rate of intereft, fo very far be¬ 
low the ufual ftandard of the age, was compuliive, as well as the loan 
itfelf, and efteemed a hardihip upon the creditors. 

* Gutryn Owen, the alleged author of the ftbry American tribes eery remote from each-other. So 
of M a doc’s voyages and colony, is faid to have liv- the childifh ftory of Whittington and hia cat may 
ed in the reign of Edward IV ; and the authority be verified by* a ftone, a&ually infenbed with his 
of a manufeript, really ‘written hefort the difeavery name, (landing at the fide of the road between 
of America by Calamiut, would be ftrong indeed- Kington and Highgate, and fet tip, one would 
Butaa Guttyn’s manufeript does not appear, nor think, with an intention to (lamp the appearance 
even Lluyd’s tranlUtion of it into Englilh, except of veracity upon fable.—Colonel Vallanccy [Coi¬ 
ns edited with additions , correflwiu, and improve- ledanea, n». x,p. 168] has found a way of account. 
meats , by Powel in the year 1584, he muft, for ing for the identity of names and cuiloms in Ame- 
ought we fee tp the contrary, (land for the origin- rica (even as far fouth at Peru) with thofe of Ire- 
al author. Giraldus Camhrenfis, a Welfh author, land, founded on a conjecture of Varenius that the 
who wrote an account of Wales about the end of north part of America ance adhered to Ireland, 
the twelfth century (edited by the fame Powel), and the difeovery of a bank extending from Ire- 
has not a word of the ftory, though fufficicutly land to Newfoundland. Aod fo the population of 
fond of the marvelous. But the Bntifh origin of America, that perplexing fubje& of difquifition, 
the Americans has obtained fome imaginary fup- appears to have been from Ireland.—I have feen 
port from the cafual, perhaps drained, refemblance an account of the population of Ireland from Ame> 
of fome American words to the Welfh, remarked nca. 

by Wafer in his voyage to Darien, and by fome + 4 A raggione del quattro per cento di prA.'— 
others in other parts of America : and, as fables. If it was fo exprefted in the original record from 
Eke foowballa, increafe by rolling along, the au- which Sanuto extracted his account, it is an car. 
thor of the Turkifh fpy [F. viii, p. 159 j difeever- her inftance of the calculation per cent than that 
ed, that the tomb of Madoc is dill to be feen in found in the Venetian laws, to be noticed under 
the country of the Tufcoiaras and Dorgs, two the year 1242. 
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it isprefbmabte (&* ho atfthefttic documents, capafelr&f atotaming 
the facfh with ifidifpulafolc cm<li*it/r*re, I b«8ev»r*rtywhere to be 
found) that the creditors, after Cbft&rutag fbf feme time no other way 
conne&ed than by the fimilafity of tbcit fltuatfcm With to the 

republic, were incorporated as a C6mpa«y, in order to manage their 
joint concerns, and that fucceflHe improvements upon their fyftem of 
management, and new ideas fuggefted by the vaft increafe Of the Ve¬ 
netian commerce, gradually produced the bank of Venice, Which is 
generally acknowleged to be the raorft anrieftt dHblifhmeftt of the kind 
in the world *, and to have been, in a greater or ie& degree, the model 
of alt the banks, which were fet up) firft in fome other commercial ci¬ 
ties on the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, and in procefs of time in a U 
moli every city atnd town in Europe. This bank was eftabliflied on 
fuch judicious principles, and has been conduced through the revolu¬ 
tion of many centuries with filch prUdence, that, though the govern¬ 
ment have twice, fiiice its eftablifhment, made free with its funds, its 
credit has remained inviolate and unimpeached. Payments are made 
in it by transfers, ot writing off the fofti to be paid from the account 
Of the payer to that of the receiver, without having the trouble of 
Weighing gold or filver. If I miftakfe not, this bank is alfo the moft 
antient eftablifhment of a permanent national debt, or the funding fyf¬ 
tem, which is ntrw carried to fuch a height in almoft every country of 
Europe. 

1172—ThePifahs lent ambafladors to the emperor of Conftantinople, 
who renewed the alliance made With the emperor’s father, and obtained 
from him the ffeftoratidh of the Wharfs or landing places f they had for¬ 
merly poflefled in Conllantinople, permiflion for the PifaOs, whom he 
bad banifhed, to return, and payment of the arrears for fifteen years of 
the ahnual fum of 500 byzants and two palls (rich robes or cloaks) due 
to the republic, and 50 byzants and one pall to the archbifhop, the 
whole being 8,040 byzants and 45 palls. Three ambaffadors from the 
emperor, with three imperial gallics, Went to Pifa, where the treaty was 
confirmed in full parliament (* in publico parlamento’). [Brev. Hi/l. 
Pi/, ap. Muratori Script. V. vi, col. 186.] Thus was the humiliation of 
the Greek empire displayed in tranfadhons with each of the three prin¬ 
cipal commercial ftates ofltaly. 

King Henry revived a law of his grandfather’s, abolifhing the right, 
formerly aflumed by fovercigns and proprietors of the land, of feizing 
the property of veflfcls wrecked upon their fhores, and declaring, that. 


* Under the y<ar 1401 we (hall fee that Bar- nations bordering on the Mediterranean, gwe the 
celona eJairtu the honour of having cllabldhed the name of efcbeUe or /tala to any port in the Levant 
tuft bank Ot exchange and dip.(fit. where a conful ta eftibhfhed. But fuch a meaning 

t * Sc.da*.'—1 am not certain of having right- cannot be applied here, tfpccially a» the word it 
tunflated the word. The French, awl other in tlie plural 
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wknww m <1,e ^ *f i£iwNf. f w- 

W», GafcojgW!,.<!f4lWjrfMpf Otoon, * moae human creature, or 
»*«».» fcaft, Mart*** *° Jipr, -WHS/owd akvc, the property (hould 
bppreftnMd&Mfce W«b wteftould be allowed tbree months to 
make their clai m j. failing which, the wreck fhould belong to the king. 

[Frdera Attgb*’ K J» A 3 6 *] 

Rjsao^dJnwoitby pf remark, thajt in this equitable proceeding, which 
was a rcviyal of ib? Rhpdfen Jaw and the law of the good Roman em>- 
peror Amotwitfa Henry & an *?a?aple, which was followed by the 
G«eek emperor An&poicus and the Roman pontiff Alexander IJI. 

ii75« T JWxmt this time William king of Scotland made the village 
adjacent to the cathedral church of Glafgow a burgh fubjedl to the. 
bilhop. dn the charter there is no mention of a gild, or any mercantile 
privileges, or of any fr^de whatever, except the liberty of having a mar¬ 
ket on the Xhurfdays. A fubfequent charter of the fame king grants 
the bilhop Jthe privilege of holding an annual fair. [Chart, in Gibfon's 
Hiji. of Glafgow, pp. 299, 302.] Such was the infant Hate of the great 
and flourilhing commercial city pf Glafgow. 

.1176^—Anew bridge .pf ftppe was begun on the weft fide of the old 
wooden bridge of London * It appears to have had.a woodep draw¬ 
bridge f at each end for allowing veflels to pats up the river tp Edrcd’s 
hitbe, or Queen-hithe, which was then, and long after, a principal land¬ 
ing-place, where die veftels of the Cinque ports and others difeharged 
their cargoes of corn, fife, felt, fuel, &c. and to the other wharfs or 
landing-places above the bridge. In tbofe days the art of conftruiUng 
piers in the water was not known, and therefor the river was turned 
into a new channel, fuppofed to h ave been drawn between Batterfea 
and Redriffe, during the building, which was not ftniftied till the year 
1209. {yfp. Wapjerl. op. Gale, p- j6i.— Stow's Survey, pp. $0, $ 2, 682, 
ed. 1618.] , , ^ 

i.i^^^Xbe vanity of Venice and the arrogance of the church of 
Rome were gratified by the duke accepting a ring from Pope Alexan¬ 
der III, whom the republic had aflifted in his war againft the emperor 
and the rival popes, as an emblem of the marriage of the republic to 
the Adriatic lea, which his, holinefs„ in imitation of his predeceffors 
(who had lately made gifts of the iflands of Sardinia, Cortica, Sicily, 


• Ftbyan [CruneU, f. xv b] fay*. the Wooden port of London, fay*, that the trefenl bridge ftand* 
bridge was under the management of a fraternity on the original bottom, though u was eery unlci- 
or college of priefts, and the ftoue building wa* emifically conftrmfttd. \Thtrd Report of the com- 
undertaken by the great aid of the citiaen* and mitt*, &c. p. *■).'] . 

others paffing the bridge. He dates the com- + The draw-bridge was cut down in the year 
men cement of the budding in mo. But the an- iyyj to prevent Wyat from entering the city, 
thorny of annals, apparently contemporary, is hue- But it was rebuilt { and Stow delcribes it as exiit- 
ly preferable, wiki* contradicted by any record r«- mg in his own time. [Aunaltt, p. 1046} Survey, 
maiaing in Use archive* of the city. Mr- Mylw, p. 53.3 
m hi* Report to the committee for regulating the 
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and Ireland), gave to the republic, as a wife to be under the dominion 
and protection of her hufband *. From that time the dukes of Venice 
have annually renewed the ceremony of the marriage, by throwing a 
gold ring into the bofom of their %oufe from the deck of a fuperb vef- 
fel called the Bucentaur. 

1180—Notwithftanding the attention of Henry II to the Hate of the 
current money in the beginning of his reign, it was now again fo much 
debafed, that he was under the neceffity of making another entire new 
coinage of round money. Though the goldfmiths and filverfmiths of 
England were famous throughout Europe, Henry on this occafion chofe 
to bring an artift, called Philip Aymari, from Tours (a- city in his pater¬ 
nal territories on the continent, which gives its name to the current 
money of France) to execute his coinage. But Aymari, being found 
guilty qf debating the ftandard of the coin, was difmifled with dugrace; 
and the Englifh coiners, whofe frauds had produced the neceffity of the 

recoinage, were punifhed. [A. de Diceto, col. 611_ Gerv. Dorob. col. 1457. 

—Hoveden, f. 341 a.) 

n 81—King Henry, in his Afftfe qf arms, ftri&ly commanded that no 
one fhould buy or fell any fhip to be carried out of England, or engage 
any fepnan (‘ maireman’) to go into foreign fervice. [Hoveden,/. 350 b.] 
As the order was merely a military precaution, it feems going too far 
to infer from it that Englilh-builc veflels were efteemed fuperior to 
thofe of other nations, or were coveted by foreigners. England needs 
not claim any doubtful naval renown. But Henry’s attention to that 
beft fafeguard of his kingdom muft alfo, though unintentionally, have 
been beneficial to the commerce of England. 

1189—There is good reafon to believe that England was in a pros¬ 
perous condition, and that its manufactures and commerce were in a 
progreffive Hate of improvement during the long reign of Henry II. 
Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote in the early part of his reign, begins 
his Hiftory with a florid defcription of Britain, or England, (for with 
him thefe names are fynonymous) wherein he fays, that mines of cop¬ 
per, iron, tin, and lead, are abundant, and that there are fome, though 
"but few, mines of filver f. Silver, however, is brdught from Germany 
by way of the River Rhine for our wonderful plenty of flefh and fifh 
(the abundance of herrings and oy tiers is particularly noted), our moft 
pretious wool, our milk (probably converted into butter and cheefe), 

* Hit holineft made a fad blunder with refpeft of filver in England. But it would be much more 
to the fexct of the partial. An antient poet would important and fatisfadlory, were there not reafon 
have married the god Hadria, the fon of Neptune, to apprehend that he writes, not from hit own 
to the nymph Venetia, the daughter of the river knowlege, but from Bede. At this time there was 
god Medoacu*. In elaflical or poetical language a rich Inver mine in Wales between Laoelwy {St. 
Hadria, the name of that fea, it mafculibe, and all DamJ’i ) and Bafingwerk. [Gir. Cambr. bin. 
republics are of the feminine gender. Cambric , L. li, t. to.} I have already, under the 

f 'niit aflertion of Henry may be alleged againft rear 1153, noticed a filver mine in Cumberland, 
thofe writers who affirm that there were no mines belonging to David king of Scotland. 
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and cattle innumerable; fo that filver is even more plenty in England 
thin in Germany ; addatl the money of England is made of pure filver. 

' lit'this brief ehufaieffttion of goods exported there is no mentipn of 
corn j and indeed thertfis no reafoh to believe that the agriculture of 
the country was fO far advanced as often to produce more than was ne- 
cefiary for the home coiifumption. Some exportation of corn, however, 
there was , ft* in the year 1181a fine was paid to the king for licence 
tofoipcomfrom Norfolk and Suffolk for Norway, but without a li- 
cent&'ahd payment for it, which feems equivalent to a cuftom duty, it 
appears that it could not be exported. [Madox's Hifi. of tie exchequer , 
c, 13, $ 3) note ki c. 1 4, § 7, note r, § 15, notes 0, p.] 

Lead was exported in great quantities to all parts of Europe, the roofs 
of the principal churches, palaces, and caftles, being generally covered 
with it. [Madox, e. 14, § 15. — Hift. Ht. del a France , P'.'ix, p. 221.] The ex¬ 
portation of tin was alfo very confiderable, the mines of Cornwall and 
Devon-lhire, which for many ages fupplied all Europe, affording a large 
proportion of the royal revenue. [M. Paris, p. 570— Foedera , V. i, 
p. 24 3.] 

It has been prefumed, with a probability approaching very near to 
certainty, that wool was a principal article of the exports of this country 
before, the Norman conqueft: (See above, p. -288) and the exportation 
of it appears to have been ftill very confiderable, though the home ma¬ 
nufacture undoubtedly worked up large quantities of it; for, according 
to an hyperbolical account of the commerce of the country, introduced 
by Mathew of Weftminfter in his Hiftory, [p. 396, ed. 1601] all the 
nations of the world ufed to be kept warm by the wool of England, 
which was made into cloth by the Fiemifh manufacturers. 

Though I have found no exprefs mention in any Englifh author of 
the exportation of woollen cloth in this age, there can be little doubt 
that the Flemings fettled in Wales, who are faid to have poflefled the 
knowlege of commerce as well as manufactures, exported lome of the 
cloths they made. The hiftorian of the Orkneys informs us, that two 
merchant (hips from England bound for Dublin, loaded with Englt/Jj 
cloths (probably the manufacture of the Flemings) and other goods of 
great value, were taken near Dublin, before the conqueft of Ireland by 
the Englifh, by an Orkney pirate called Swein *, who on his return 
home covered, his fails with the fcarlet cloths, and therefor called that 
his fcarlet cruife. [Totfai Orcades, L. i, c. 37,] 

The exportation of flaves, notwithftanding feveral laws or canons 

* That man wanted only a more extenfive field nefs and ingratitude fcarcely tnfluor to Auguftu.. 
of s&iaa, and to have lus exploits recorded by au- and in fettmg up, and depoiing, his liege lords, the 
there more generally known, to be as flluftrious a ends of Orkney, he may be compared to the ctle- 
ruffian as fver figured in hiftory. In ftratagem and brftted king-maker, the earl of Warwick, 
cunning he was fully equal to Ulyfics j in wicked-' 
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made again!* it, particularly in the council of ^eftflshpfte? i# $he 
year noa, [Endmer, p. 68] was not entirely given up in the. reim.of 
Henry II. Merchants, but apparently mere frequenter robbers jmqpi- 
rates, exported Caves, who were partly trepanned, and were partly child¬ 
ren bought of wretched parents, who were in great want. In the year 
1172 the resolution of the Irifh, who had hitherto been great purchafers 
of Englifli Haves, to buy no more, and to fet at liberty thofe they had, 
[Giraldi Cambr. Bib. exp. L. i, c. 18] gave a great check to that inhuman 
trade. After that time, though there occur frequent notices of Haves 
transferred Scorn one proprietor to another * and of the prices paid for 
them, we do not, I believe, find them any longer mentioned as articles 
of foreign trade. 

The other articles exported from England at this time, fuch as honey, 
wax, cheefe, falmon, &c. were apparently trifling in quantity and value. 

Of the imports of England at this time, wine, produced in the king's 
French dominions, formed a very considerable part. Some woad for 
dying, together.with fpiceries, jewels, filks, furs, and other luxuries f, 
conftituted the remainder. In years of fcarcity corn was alfo imported} 
and the ftores of it collected in London made that city be called the 
granary of the whole kingdom. \W. Malm/b. Gejia pant. f. 133 b.] 

•All the goods imported into England, except wine, woad, and occa- 
iionally corn, were in demand only among the fuperior ranks; and, 
though they were fold at very high prices, they amounted to but an in- 
confiderable fum upon the whole. On Ihe other hand, the goods ex¬ 
ported, being adapted to the wants of all the claffes of mankind, were 
m great and general demand : and thence there was a large balance in 
favour of England, which produced the abundance of lilver remarked 
by Henry of Huntingdon. But there is reafon to apprehend that much 
of the money brought in by the commerce of the country was foon 
taken out of the circulation of productive induftry, and locked up in 
the dead hoards of the great clergy and fome of the nobles. Roger 
archbifhop of York died in 1181, poflefled of 11,000 pounds of filver 
and 300 pieces of gold (‘ aurei’), befides a gokJ cup and a confiderable 
quantity of filver plate. {M. Farit, p. 140.] 

The great wealth of the kingdom, though perhaps very ill divided, 
together with the policy of converting the king’s ftiare of the produce 
of the crown lands, formerly paid in kind, into money rents, and the 
great length of his reign, enabled Henry II to amafs 10 much tresrfure, 
that he could bequeath above forty thoufand marks of filver, and five 

• In the year 1195 the archbiftiop of Canter- f Of thefe fome fpecifieation may be found in 
bury gave ten flavet, as part of the price of the Fitz-Stephen’i deicriptiorrof London in this retgp. 
manor of Lambeth, to the prior of Kocheftcr. See above, p. 329. 

{Fr<t<r*, r. t, /. 89.I 
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hundred marks of gold to, what he fuppofed, religious and charitable 
purpofes *. ' 

At this ti«n$ the woollen manufadure was very widely extended over 
the country: for, brides the. colony of Flemifh weavers in Wales, who 
were probably the iaftru&ors of all the reft, and the company, or gild, 
of weavers eftablifhed in London, it appears, that there were fimilar 
companies of the lame trade in Oxford, York, Nottingham, Hunting- 
don, Lincoln, and Winchefter; and all of them, agreeable to the policy 
of die age, paid fines to the king for the privilege of carrying on their 
manufacture exclufive of all others in their towns. [. Madox's Htft. of tbe 
-excbeq. c. 10, $ 5.] But there were alfo dealers in Bedford, Beverley 
and other towns of York-fhire, Norwich, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Gloucefter, Nottingham, Newcaftle upon Tine, Lincoln, Stanford, 
Grimfby, Barton, LafFord, S‘. Albans, Baldock, Berkhamftead, and 
Chefterfield, who paid fines to the king, that they might freely buy and 
fell dyed cloths; fome of their licences alfo containing a permiffion to 
fell cloths of any breadth whatever. As the Englifh had not yet attain¬ 
ed any confiderable degree of proficiency in the art of dying, and as 
foreigners were not bound by the Englilh regulations for the breadth 
of cloths, it may be apprehended, that the cloths fold by thofe woollen 
drapers were the fine coloured goods of the manufadure of Flanders : 
and the red, fcarlet, and green, cloths, enumerated among the articles in 
the wardrobe of King Henry II, were moft probably of the fame foreign 
manufa&ure. [See Madox's Hi/l. of tbe excbeq. c. 10, § ia ; c. 13, $ 3.] 

Henry II, in the 31“ year of his reign, gave the weavers of London 
a confirmation of their gild with all the freedoms they enjoyed in the 
reign of Henry I; and in the patent he directed, that, if any weaver 
mixed Spanifh wool with Englifh in making cloth, the chief magiftrate 
of London fliould bum it. [SVowV Survey of London, p. 515, ed. 1618.] 
From fuch a regulation it feems probable, that Engiifli wool was then 
fuperior to that of Spain, which in later times has obtained the furft 
charader f. 

The Englilh goldftniths ftill preferred the reputation acquired by 

* The foo marks of gold were to make mar- fourteen or fifteen millions of modern money), I 
riage portions for women of free (or genteel) con- fufpeft that nongtnta (nine hundred) has crept 
dition, who were in need of affiflance; a laudable into the teat for ntmagmi* (ninety), the number 
aod noble bequeft. AU the reft was for tbe fup- according to Benedraua Abbas | and poffibly 
port of the holy war, and the maintenance of drones pounds have alfo been inadvertently fubftituted for 
of both fexea in convents. [Seethe will tn Fader*, marks. 

V. \,p, 37.] The whole amount of hi, treafkre f The * lame pretiofiffimat* (moft pretious 
11 dated by Hoveden Vf. 374 a] at above a bun- wool) of Henry of Huntingdon, [/• 170 a] an 
dredthoitfind marie, which is increafedby Mathew author of this age, if we may give full credit to 
Pari* [p. 15s, ed. 1640] to above ease hundred bis fupcrlative language, feem* to countenance the 
tboufand potmde, befides valuable utenfils, jewels, belief of the fupenority of Englilh wool, which 
and pretioua ftonea. Bat tbe later fum being in. will be further Uluftrated by fans, to be narrated 
credibly great (in fad not left in real value than in die fubfequent part of this work. 

XX 3 
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their predecefiors. Anketil, a monk of S'. Albans, about * the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century, was fo famous for his works in gold, fiber, 
gilding, and jewelery, that he was milted by the king of Denmark to 
fuperintend his works in gold, and to be his banker, or money-changer. 
A pair of candlefticks made of filver $nd gold, and prefented by Ro¬ 
bert, abbat of S'. Albans, to Pope Adrian IV, were fo much efteemed 
for their exquifite workmanfhip, that they were confecrated to S'. Peter, 
and were the principal means of obtaining high ecclefiaftical diftindlions 
for the abbay. Neither were the Englilh ladies of this age lefs famous 
for their works in embroidery than thofe of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The fame abbat alfo fent the pope a prefait of mitres and fandals mod 
wonderfully embroidered by the hands of Chrifiina, priorefs of Margate. 
[M. Paris, Vita, pp. 59, 71, 73.") More examples of the fuperiority of 
the Englilh male and female artifts m thofe branches might be produced, 
if it were neceffary. 

As flax and hemp are enumerated by the council of Weftminfter in 
the year 1175, along with corn, wine, the increafe of animals, wool, 
cheefe, and all other things annually reproduced, as fubjedt to the pay¬ 
ment of tithes, it appears that fome flax and hemp were cultivated, 
which could only be for, the purpofe of making cloth and cordage. 
[Gervas. Dorob. col. 1431.] The cultivation of them was probably in¬ 
troduced, or at leaft became fo general as to attradl the notice of the 
clergy, after the conquelt; for they are not included in the lift of tith- 
able articles made out in the fourth year of William the Conqueror : 
but, on the other hand, the profits made by mills and by merchandize 
(‘ negotiationibus’), which are charged then, [Knygbton, col. 2356] are 
now omitted. 

May 7“*—Frederic emperor of Germany, at the requeft of Adol¬ 
phus earl of Schowenborch, gave a charter to his (Adolphus’s) citizens 
of Hamborch, granting them a free paflage for their ftiips and men from 
the fea to their city, without paying any toll or ungelt, or any impofltion 
whatever in coming or returning; but with a condition, that the goods 
of ftrangers, brought in their.veftels, fhould pay duty to the emperor at 
his city of Stade *. He grants them an exemption from all exadfions in 
the whole diftridt belonging to the earl, and the right of preventing any 
perfon from building a caftle within two miles of their city, with the 
right of fifhing in the Elbe two miles above, and two miles below, the 
city. Alfo any perfon, defirous of exchanging money in the city, might 
do it in any place moil convenient, except before the money-houfe: 
and the community had authority to examine the weight and ftandard 
of the money iflued by the coiners f. The charter alfo exempts the 

* Stade u Stinted at the mouth of a fmall at high at this town. \Htlmoldi Cbr. Slavotvm, 
nver running into the fouth-weft fide of the Elbe, L. i, e, 15.] 

below Hamburgh. About the year 1000, the f That I may not be accufed of neglcding fo 
Odndh pirates plundered the hanks of the Elbe important an objed 111 commercial luftory as the 

* JrJ 
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citizens from expeditions, and * bellows feveral other privileges agree¬ 
able to the manners of the age. \Charta in Lambecii Orig. Hamb. p. 83.] 

After the’ Norman conqueft London appears to have been governed 
for fome time by a portgeref arid a provoft conjun&ly *. The emprefs 
Matilda, as queen or England, appointed Godfrey Magnaville to be port¬ 
geref and fhirref of London and Middlefex. In the reign of her fon, 
King Henry II, we fee no more provofts, but find the names of feveral 
portgerefs, or porrgraves, who feem to have remained in office many 
years, perhaps for life. In fome records the principal magiftrates of 
London are alfo called Ihirrefs (vicecomites), domefmen, and aldermen: 
but it is not, I believe, known, whether thofe titles fucceeded each other 
as belonging to the fame office of magiftracy, or belonged to co-exift- 
mg offices. In the firft year of King Richard, the oldeft furviving fon 
of Henry II, the city began to have two Ihirrefs, or baiiifs, and a mayor, 
who was the chief magiftrate. This year, at Michaelmas, Henry Fitz- 
Alwin was appointed by the king to be the firft mayor, and he retain¬ 
ed the office above twenty-four years. [Stow's Survey of London, pp. 914, 
9 I 5*] 

Immediately after the commencement of Fitz-Alwin’s mayoralty, an 
excellent regulation for the fafety of the livens and properties of the in¬ 
habitants of London took place. The hbrifes being built of timber, 
with roofs of ftraw or reeds, fires were very frequent: and, in order to 
prevent fuch calamities, it was ordered, that the houfes in the city Ihould 
thenceforth be built of ftone up to a certain height, and covered with 
Hate or tile. That fafe and fubftantial mode of building was generally 
perfevered in for about two hundred years-, after which timber build¬ 
ings again came in ufe. [Manufcripts quoted by Stow, Survey , pp. 131, 

5330 

In the reign of Henry II the Jews had met with fome relaxation of 
the rigorous treatment to which they had formerly been fubje&ed. De- 
firous of conciliating the favour of the new king by valuable gifts, fome 
of the chief men among them, affembled from various parts of the king¬ 
dom, went to prefent their offerings on the day of the coronation (Sep¬ 
tember 3 < ‘), but were rudely repulfed by the guards, who alleged the 
king’s order for excluding them. The rabble fomehow got a notion 

JirJl notice of bills of exchange, I muft here give a ' have been a confiderabie place of commerce, fincc 
part of the charter in the original words.— 1 Ar- ‘ bills of exchange, or moocyeremitted by exchange, 

• gentam quoque in ipfa civrtate fi quit camb&re 4 were very new at this time in Europe , and were 

* voluerit, in quocunque loco fuent opportunum, * then in ufe only in the moft confiderabie cities 
< cambist, mfi fuent ante domum monetse. Po- 4 of commerce .’—Dsmus montu, which I have 
4 tettatem ctiam habeant examinandi denarius mo> clofely tranfiated the mney-houfe, feems to be die 
‘ netarioruni in pondcre et puritate.’ From thefe mint. 

words Mr. Anderfon, by a ftrange inadvertency, * Sonfie hints concerning the magiilracy, &c. 
concludes, that the emperor gave the Hamburgh, of Loudon before the conqueft, may be feen in p. 
ers • liberty to negociate money by exchange, &c. 2^7. 

« which laft pnvilegc ihews, that Hamburg mull 
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that the king had given orders to kill the Jews, and being eager to imi¬ 
tate the zeal of their fovereign, and to ferve God by deftroying that de¬ 
voted race, whom, as well as the, Saifccas, they called God's enemies, a 
dreadful carnage enfued* which was c^minue#, through the whole day 
in defiance of the king's command for me mob to difperfe, fent by fome 
of his principal courtiers, and was followed by a conflagration of the 
houies, and pillage of the property, of all the Jew? in London. 

1 1 90—The king's wrath for the difgrace brought upon the folemni- 
ty of his coronation feflival, and the contempt ofhis authority, together 
with his protedion publicly granted to the furviving Jews, reftrained 
the malice of the people againft them, while he remained in England. 
But, as Coon as he left the kingdom, the fury broke out anew after his 
departure.; and the maffacresand enormities of London were repeated 
upon the Jews of Lynne, Norwich, Stanford, Lincoln, S', Edmundfhury, 
and York. * 

At the later city the tragedy was begun by burning the houfe, which 
contamedj]^wid0W~and children of one of the principal martyrs to the 
jfery o?the London mob. Thereupon about five hundred Jews (hut them¬ 
felves up in the caftle, by'the per million of the governor, with their families 
and their moil valuable and portable effe&s *, and there fuftained a fiege, 
till their provifions were expended, and they were driven to the (hocking 
extremity of murdering with their own hands their wives and children, 
and then themfelves, after fetting fire to the buildings in order to de- 
ftroy their property as much as poflible, and to involve fome timid 
apoftates m the general deftru&ian f. After this dreadful cataftrophe, 
the befiegers, in order to deprive the unhappy heirs of the vi&ims, if 
any remained, of their property, went to the cathedral, where the bonds 
for their debts were preferred, which they forced from the keepers, and 
fofemnly committed to the flames in the middle of the church. and 
then many of them, who had engaged themfelves to go to the holy war, 
deliberately fet out upon their expedition. Such was the event of the 
-perfecution which the Jews fuffered, not for their religion, but for their 
wealth, to which the mob were fpurred on, as confefled by William of 
Newburgh, a contemporary writer, by the debtors of the Jews, and alfo 
by fome of the clergy, and a hot-headed hermit. [IV. Newbrig. L. iv, 
cc. 1, 7-11.— M. Paris , p. 157.] But thefe horrid deeds afford a me- 

* The governor thought it his duty to protect determined, when they found they could hold out 
the Jews, or at leaft their property, * tanquam no longer, to put their wives, their children, and 
• gazas regias.’— ‘ Fifco enim competit, qutequid themfelves, to death, and to fet fire to the fort, 

« Judsri, quos foencratore* conftat efle regios, in which they aftually executed: and only two wo. 
< bonis habere videntur. 1 [fT. Ne&irtg. L, tv, men and a few children, who had flirunk from the 
ee. 9, n.J general carnage and hid themfelves, were left to 

•f A f ter the deftruftion of Jerufalem, Elearar give the Romans an account of the facrifice Of the 
and hk affociates, who had defended the caflle of fclf-devoted garnfoa. ZJefefH Bell. Jud. L. vii, 
Maflada againft the Romans, m the like manner ft a8.J 
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laiicholy proof of the profperity of the towns wherein they were per¬ 
petrated } for |ews are never found but in opulent places. 

Richard, alrooft immediately* $frer he was crowned king of England, 
refolved to defert his kingdom imorder to accompany the king of France 
on an expedition for the recovery of the Holy land from the Mohamed- 
ans: and he was perhaps the moil ardently-zealous champion, that ever 
religious frenzy tranfported to Ada. To that holy warfare the great 
treafures left by his father, amounting by the mod moderate account to 
about a hundred thousand marks, were confecrated, and alfo all the mo- 
ney.he could ferew out of his fubjedts, and all that he could ferape to¬ 
gether by the faleof every thing that he could poflibly fell* [W. Newbrig. 
L. iv, c. 5,— Hoveden,/. 376 a, 377 b, 378 b.] One happy eflied to both 
the Britifli kingdoms of his eagemefs for amaffing money was the re- 
ftoraticra of the cattles of Rokefburgh and Berwick to William king of 
Scotland, together with a refignation of the acknowlegement of fuperi- 
ority extorted from him by Henry II, in confequence of his being fur- 
prifed and made prifoner by the barons of York-(hire; for which recov¬ 
ery of his own rights William paid him ten thouland marks, [Fee¬ 
der a, V. i, p. 64] a fum greatly exceeding in real value a million of mo¬ 
dem moneyf. This large fum if: was railed by William from his fub- 
jeds, not without an exertion of royal authority; and even the clergy * 

were not exempted from tfee contribution. [W. Newbrig, L. iv, c. 5_ 

Chart. Scon, quoted in Dalrymplc's Annals of Scotland, V.i ,p. 132.] 

As Richard’s expedition to the Holy land is unconneded with com¬ 
mercial hiftory, it will be fufficient to notice his fleet and his naval oper¬ 
ations. His ihips, colleded from all the ports of England and the weft 
coaft of France, which was entirely fubjed to him and his mother, form¬ 
ed the fineft fleet, that had ever been under the command of a king of 
England. The number is varioufly ftated by the different authors, and 
Geffrey de Vmifauf§, who was in the expedition, only fays, that the 
people of Meflana in Sicily, at which port the Englifh and French fleets 
had their rendezvous, never faw, nor ever will fee, on their coaft fo great 
and fo fine a fleet as that of England. According to other authors of 
good credit, there were 13 veffels, larger than the reft, called bufies ||, 


• An author of that age remarks, that, if all the 
obligations exalted by Richard within four months 
were difeharged in the following year, he furpaffed 
all hie predeceffors in wealth, [A de Dutto, cel. 

of money has flulluared fo much, 
or rather been fo much deprefied, in the courfie of 
compofing this Seork, that I may have ufed differ¬ 
ent nandards in eon-verting antient money into mo¬ 
dem. _ The Handard, fixed by Lord Lyttleton in 
his Life of Henry 11 , of ten modern pounds for one 
mark of the age of Henry (or fifteen for one) was 
certainly much too low, even when he wrote. 


$ The much larger fum of £ 100,000, faid to 
have been paid by William to Henry II for his 
ranfom, appears to have been advanced by Heitor 
Boyfe out of the inexhauftiLle tieafury of his own 
invention. 

§ From hit very copious account of Richard's 
expedition Cat. Cate, Scout. Angl. V. ii.] 1 have 
extra&ed all the naval information of this period, 
except that for which other authors arc particular¬ 
ly quoted. 

H Vimfauf calls the latgcft of Richard's veffels 
dromons (or dromonds),and fays, he appointed one 
of them to carry his bride auil ins filler, the queen 
dowager 
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failed wub a triple fpiead of iaiU *, alwrat 50 armed gallies, and loo 
teanfoorts or veffels of burthen Mips inefe, tfcfcte ap^btfMfels, 
which bad aflctfibled at Idfbojj, ^ ^ p M ttdahaSi ^xlrWMSp^le, 
md thence to oh a departure 4 fo#*St^Ofithdatf touching lit an Valter 
trad [fbinkit f 38J a ] ' * W ,r * <* ' ' 

All thefe veffels rowed and alfo faded the Rallies were* addhied with 
innumerable pencils (or pennants) 'waving in tlte wind, and banners, or 
ftandards, {* figms’) fixed m graceful order dn the topfc of the fpears 
The r 6 /f)(u or beaks, were difhnguifhed by the tariety of their palritifigs 
of figures i and the pr<ws of tne vdfels fheiwf fnthnhe fight refitted 
from the ihields fixeg nnpn tforit Mbcfem veflSd?, %yk Vimfauf, have 
greatly fallen off ffotti the w^nfficentfe of anffent times, when the gal- 
hes carried three, fohr, five, afnTeven fix, tires offoars, whereas now they 
lately exceed two tires The gallies, anttemly called Liburna, are long, 
fltnder, and low, with a beam of wood fortified with ir$h; cotiimonfy 
called a fpur, projedhng from the head, for piercing the fides of the ene¬ 
my There are alfo fmali gallies, called galebns, which being fhorter 
ind lighter, fleer better, and are fitter for throwing fire 
Ships fometimes ventured, at lead in the Mediterranean, to lofe fight 
of hnd , but gallies never Idjt the fhore f f Jfovetfcn,/ 38a b, 404 a — 
Bromton , col, 1217 J In ctfw to keg) the fleet froth mfoerfing in the 
night-time, a lantern was cfrried aloft by the kiftg’s veflel, which led 
the way to the whofe fle6t * 

! iagcr of bn ly The fame veA#?!* elfewhere middle age* Vet Stella, a Genoefe chron cter of 
dlls a bufi (‘bui*’) (a baft and drvmote, or irt* thr fifteenth century, is wry angry with his con 
and, appear, at leaft fomeuaje*, to have b«tx umpotarifl for ufing t|»c word galea, which he 
ft 1 pr roifcuoufly [Compare Vim/auf, pp jro, takes ey?fy opportunity of ftigmatizmg a* t cor 
-•o —R dt Duets, col 661 —>M*Paru, f ( 5 > — ropuon of lingaage lately introduced by t£oh 
Jiromton, eol ijoi ] See particularly hi* Chromde at A. D 1146, 

Ihc LommuitaU) a, earned away by Greek 141 6, ap Muraton Script V xvu 
t) mology, tell ua that the dromuna wn» a light filing fifties, which the pilgrtma had feen near 
latt- ailing vtflel, fo called from tftfut, a race. It Sardinia, were now firft heard of in England and 
more than probable, that the word is Arabic Hovedas [/ jflj aj feetnf apprehenfive, that he 
d tl e exan j let quoted by Spelman, [Arcbtd ihould fcarcely obtain credit for the eaiftcnce of 
10 Dr mat da] w ho has tl erein condescended to fuch wonderful animal*. I find flying fifties appre 
eopy Ifidore, are rather at variance with bu defjm. posted to the tropical feaa of the vyefteru htmi 
tton and ety mology \ 1 fauf lepeatedly clurac jphare by lome wntei* of tin. prefent age,e g Mr* 
tiuzes the d omcm aa heaiy and dull-failing veiTeU riozzi) and, what u more fiirpnfing, Mr Ed. 

* • Tnpl u velorum expanfione vehficata*. [if ward*, tfee hiftori*n of the Wed Indies, fuppofca 
Pans,p 16* ] Ihey feem to have had three IV i,(. il, note] Uiat Columbus, a Mcditerraie 
marts, each earning only 01 e fail We are not an navigator, had never feen a flying fi(h, tdl he 
told, I believe, how many mafta the gallies had was on the voyage wherein he difcovercd the Weft 
In eighty yean after we find fome of the vefltls ern world The flying fiih » deienbed, but very 
belonging to an aSoviation of crufadtog kings, briefly, by Pliny [I> ix,c 36I ui der the name of 
which are remarked as very large, carrying two hirundo, or fwallow-fifti i and us flight, or leap, 
lad* each [ Hcmingfud, L 111, c 34 ] has certainly fome rtfemblance to uie /kunoung 

•( Vimfauf cxpreMy fay* [/ 274J that the kind flight of the fwallow Flying fifties are common 
of vefiel, which the antienu called a Idmma, was in the Atlantic ocean aa fir north as the epaft of 
in hi* tune (the twelfth century) Called a galley, in Portugal 4 and we leatn From Mr Pennant [firit 
Latin galea, which word is ufed on every occafion Zodagy , V m,p 291, 4*° edit ] that at leait one 
of mentioning fuch veflek by all the writer* of the haa been found on the coaft of bouth*Waks 
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la fca engagements they ftill preferved the antient femicircular line 
of battle, ftationing the ftrongeflyreflels in the wings, or points, with a 
view to indofe the enemy as net. The foldiers, Rationed on the 
upper deck, (or on the raifed platform or forecaftle, * fuperioribus tabu- 
latis’) made a clofe bulwark of their fhields; and, to give them free 
room to fight, the rowers fat together below. When the hoftile fleets 
approached, the found of the trumpets and the {hours of the men gave 
the fignal for the engagement, which commenced with a difeharge of 
mifiile weapons on both fides: the {harp beaks, or fpurs, were forcibly 
dallied againft the enemy’s fides: the oars were entangled: and the hof¬ 
tile veflels being grappled together, a dole fight enfued, while the en¬ 
gineers endeavoured to bum their enemy’s Ihips with the Greek fire, 
which was now in common ufe with the Turks and Saracens, as well as 
the Chriflians. 

1191—During the fiege of Aeon a battle was fought between the 
Chriflians and the Turks upon the fea. In one galley the Turks got 
poflelfion of the upper tire of oars, and the Chriflians retaining the low¬ 
er tire, they pulled the veflel different ways *. 

While Richard was on his pafiage from Cyprus to Paleftine, he fell in 
with a very large (hip loaded with warlike ftores and provifions, and hav¬ 
ing onboard, according to the moft moderate and probable account, 
eight hundred foldiers for the relief of the garrifon of Aeon. She car¬ 
ried three very lofty mails; but her fails were of little avail to her, for 
it was almoft calm, and {he was too heavy to make much way with her 
oars. Richard’s light gallies, by the ufe of their oars, moved round her 
with the greateft agility, and attacked her furioufly m every dire&ion : 
but the great ftrength and loftinefs of her fides gave her fuch a fuperi- 
ority over them, that {he baffled all their efforts, till Richard in a rage 
threatened to crucify every man in the fleet, if fhe fhould efcape. Then 


* This curious circumftance, which afford* a 
clear demonftration that the antient gallic* carried 
their oars in tires above each-other in the manner 
described in the early part of this worlt, has not 
been To much obferved by writers, as it ought to 
he ; and it is the more worthy of attention, if u be, 
as I believe it is, the latett certain notice of veffels 
carrying more than one tire of oars. Vimfauf’s 
defcription of the gallies gins room to believe, that 
there were fome even with three tires j but I find 
no particular mention of any one fuch veffel in his 
very circumfiantial work, and indeed none, which 
can be depended on, in any other 5 though feveral 
«1 jters of that and the fucceedmg ages, in their af¬ 
fectation of clailical latimty, have obfeured their 
narratives by applying the term triremes to gallies 
of every kind, and alio to the great (hips of the 
Saracens. £e. g. W. Nnubng. L. i, t. 20.—K de 
Dtceto, cel. 661 *~M.Paris,p. 162 ,—Oitonu Frying. 
Ccfl. Fnd. ap. Muratori Script. V. vi, col. 668,] 

VoL. I. 


Donatus Jannotmt \Rcfp. Ft net. p. 257] fay«, 
there are Itremet , turcm.s, and qmnq.urcmcs in the 
arfenal it Venice . but vnlefa he means gallics w.th 
two, three, and five, men to an oar, I fufpcil he 
has facnficed accuracy of defcription, to, what he 
fuppofes, fine language ; and fome jjdicious tra¬ 
velers, who have vifited the arfenal, tell me that my 
fufpicion is well founded. The lame mifapplitn- 
tion of the word appears on fome or the medals 
of Louis XIV.—Baptifta Burgus, who pubhlhed 
lus panegyrical luftory of Genoa in the year 1641, 
evidently ufes biremes and trtremes to denote the dif¬ 
ferent fizes of gallics , and he denies that theie can 
poflibly be any more than one tire of oars.—A ma- 
nufcnpt of the Cotton library [ 7 Imr, A, xxvi, 3] 
promifes, according to the catalogue, fome infoim- 
ation, llluftrated with drawings, concerning tri¬ 
remes and other naval affairs. But the drawings, 
which are very bad, have no gaUies with more than 
one tire of oars. 

Yy 
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(brae of the English feamen, diving under the bottom of die great (hip, 
hampered her rudders, (or whatcvcr^fc ufed for Peering, * gubemacu¬ 
la*) with ropes, To that (he could^urt^tnove, while the reft attempted 
to board her, which they effected, but were repulfed by the Turks with 
prodigious (laughter. At length they drove the iron beaks of the gal- 
lies furioufty againft her, and opened feveral breaches in her fides, fo 
that (he filled with water. The Turks, finding their (hip going down, 
leaped onboard their enemies to fave their lives: but all the crew were 
deliberately butchered or drowned by the orders of .Richard, except fe- 
ven officers of high rank, and twenty-height engineers, whom he referr¬ 
ed for the value of their random, or their (kill in conftru&ng warlike 
machines, and to be a trophy of his great achievement *. {Vim/auf, p. 
3*8.] 

A fimilar great (hip was taken by the French fleet near Tyre. [F. 
JEmyLp. 177.] + 

The Germans and Danes, while they were lying before Aeon, pro¬ 
bably feeing that they would need but few velTels to carry them home, 
broke up their (hips for fire-wood. About the fame time five hundred 
(hips and buftes, with fome gallies and other veffds, returned to Italy to 
take in frefh cargoes of njmtand provifions to be confumed in PalefHne. 
Thefe, I fuppofe, belonged^ the people of the free dates of Italy, who 
knew better what to do with their (hips than the Germans and Danes, 
and turned the enthufiafm of their weftem neighbours to the advantage 
of their commerce and navigation. [ Hovtdm,f. 376 b.} 

The enumeration of the articles, belonging to one of the caravans 
traveling from Babylon to Paleftine, which was plundered by King Rich¬ 
ard, gives us fome idea of the nature of the Oriental trade, as conduct¬ 
ed at that time by the way of the Perfian gulf. They confided of a 
great quantity of gold and filver (which muft have been bullion, as mo¬ 
ney is alfo mentioned) robes of filk, purple, round gowns (* ciclades*), 
purple dye, a variety of ornaments for drefs, arms and weapons of vari¬ 
ous kinds, fewed coats of mail of the kind called gofinganva , embroidered 
cufhicms, fumptuous pavilions and tents, bifcuit, wheat, barley, and flour, 
electuaries and other medicines, bafins, bottles, bags or perhaps purfes 
(‘ fcaccaria’), filver pots and candlefticks, pepper, cinnamon, and other 
choice fpices of various kinds, fugar and wax, with a prodigious quan¬ 
tity of money. The wbqle value of the plunder was faid to be much 

* The later writers fay, that a diver bored a with their axes, through which they boarded her, 
hole in her bottom, which funk her; and that King and after a dreadful carnage got pofleflion of her, 
Richard faved 2co pnfoners, and drowned 1300. and found her a very nth prize. They then nrfur- 

f Another great dromund was taken many years dered all the people, except the commander, and 
before by a company of pilgrims in nine fhips-un- burnt the (hip, by which they loft much of the 
der the command of Rognvald earl of Orkney, tieafurc. Such were the laws and practices of that 
One of the Orkney velTels creeping clofe in to her fide holy warfare. [Snorro, Htft Sigurdf, &c. c. 17.— 
•rider the range of the engines, they opened a port Toifa Orcadet, L 1, e. 31.] 
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beyond what had ever been taken in any one battle: and we may form 
fome judgement of it from the mj^aber of cattle employed to carry the 
merchandize, when, betides veiy^lanj&that efcaped, the camels and dro¬ 
medaries taken were eftimated at 4,700, and the mules and afles taken 
were (aid to be innumerable.. [Ftnifduf, p. 400.] We may here remark, 
that fuch articles as tilver pots and candlefticks and fome kinds of drape¬ 
ry ufed to be carried from Egypt to the Eaft in the firft century, and 
alfo money, the balance of trade being then very great in favour of the 
Oriental merchants ; whereas now a large balance in money and bullion 
appears to have been brought from the Eaft. 

We have already feen the citizens of Londonhfave a principal (hare 
in the eledhon of King Edmund lrontide and Harold the fon of Cnut j 
and other fimilar inftances might be adduced, if neceflary. We now 
find them joined .with John the brother of the abfent king, the bifhops, 
earls, and barons, in depofing one viceroy, and appointing another, who, 
together with his aflociatesin the adminiftration, gave the citizens anew 
charter of their incorporation or communty (* communa’) *, [ Hoveden , 

/ 399 b -3 

1192—King Richard, whofe prodigies of perfonal valour in Paleftine 
have ranked him among the heroes of rorramce, had the misfortune to 
be trepanned in his way home by the dukerW Auftria, who fold him to 
the emperor of Germany : and he was accordingly tranfported by his 
new proprietor from Vienna to Mentz and other places, where he was 
generally kept in “a rigorous confinement, till a treaty was concluded, 
whereby the emperor extorted from him, or rather from the people of 
England, one hundred thoufand marks of filver of the weight of Co¬ 
logne, to be paid in advance, together with an obligation, to be lecured 
by the delivery of fixty-feven hoftages, for fifty thoufand marks, to be 
paid, if fome fecret engagements concerning the duke of Saxony were 
not performed : and the emperor, in return for fo much (olid treafure, 
made him a prefont of an imaginary kingdom of Provence. The king 
thereupon wrote to his mother and the judiciaries of England (April 
19 th ), defiring them to colled! as much money as poffibleby contribu¬ 
tions and loans, and alfo to receive all the gold and filver belonging to 
the churches, and to give their oaths to the clergy for the reftoration of 
them. The king feeras to have expedited, that the money might be 
raifed by voluntary contributions and loans; but fo heavy a demand, 
coming before the country had recovered from the effedts of the drain 

* The lenrned Somncr \filujf. ad Script. Jecem\ poratwd community, appears evidently from fmidl 
confidert communa on tlus occafion as fignifying a charters of King John, granting to his town, m 
I'ovenant of confederacy with the bilhops, earls, Normandy thar communa. See Madox’s flt/l. of the 
and barons, for their joint fecuritjr. But, that the ettebeq. c. 13, § 13; and Firma burgt t p. 35. 
word e* prefled the rights or privileges of an mcor- 

* Y y 2 
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made by the preparations for bis late expedition, was found fo diftreff* 
fol, that the molt rigorous exertion|gdiroughout all England and his 
continental territories were infttflfeien^to raife the fum required, though 
all exemptions claimed in confequence of'privileges, dignities, or eccle- 
fiaftical orders, were difregarded, though even the plate and other trea- 
lures of the churches were taken, and the'Ciftercian monks, who had 
never before been fubjedted to any royal ej&dtion, were compelled to 
give the wool of their Iheep, which was almoft their only income; and 
a fecond, and even a third collection was made before the whole fum 
could be completed. William, king of Scotland, contributed two thou- 
fand marks, which, I pfefume, was the lcutage due from his eftates 
in England. At laft, the money being raifed and tranfported to Ger¬ 
many at the expenfe and rifk of England, the fordid and rapacious em¬ 
peror difmifled his captive (4* February, 1194)*. \Fcflttera, V i, pp. 
80-84.— Cbron. Metros, ad an. 1193.— W. Newbrig. L. iv, cc. 38, 41.— 
Hoveden , / 416 b.— Madox's Eift. of the excbeq. c. 15, § 4.] 

As only the noblemen ( magnates ) and the churches are particularly 
mentioned in the king’s letter, as expedted to contribute to his ranfom, 
it has been concluded, that the great ma£s of the people were too poor 
to bear any part in the caGgvibution. But we ought to remember, that 
the ranfom of the fuperltP from captivity was one of the chief duties 
incumbent upon every perfon who held land by the terms of the feudal 
fyftem : and therefor it was not the duty of fuch citizens and burgefles 
as had no lands to pay any thing for the fovereign’s lanfom. Thence, 
though the citizens of London contributed on this occaiion a gift and 
aid (‘ dono’ ‘ et auxilio’) of 1,500 marks, [ Madox's Hijl, of the excbeq* c. 
15, § 4] we may account for the envied difplay of opulence made by 
them in their zeal to do honour to their admired fovereign in his pro- 
cefiion through the city, which fo dazzled the eyes of fome German no¬ 
blemen, who were with him, and who fuppofcd that there could be 
nothing valuable remaining in England, that one of them faid to him, 

* Truely, if the emperor had known how rich England is, he would 

* have made you pay a much larger fum for your ranfom.’ [W. New- 
brig. L. iv, c. 4a.] 

1195—King William made a new coinage of the money of Scotland, 
which was debafed, apparently in confequence of the great drain of the 
payments he had made to King Richard. {Cbron. Metros, ad an. 1195. 
— Wyntown's Cbronykil, V. i, p. 34a.] 

* In the prefent day the national debt, and ita fum with the price of provifiona at the time, we 
ncceflaij confequence, the depredation of the real may judge of the greatnefa of Richard’* ranfom 
value of money, have aicuftomed us to talk fo fa- in the opinion of foreigner* from Otto de St. Bias, 
miliarly of millions, that we are apt to think hun- who fays in hi* Chronicle, [ ap . Muraton Script. V. 
dreds of thoufands mere tufles in a national ac- vi, p. 895] that he muft not venture to mention the 
count. But, independent of a companion of the fum, as he fhould not expeft to be believed. 
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1196, July 14 th _It was ufual to make kidels, or wears, in the River 

Thames for catching filh, and timekeeper of the Tower drew an annual 
rent from them, apparently for*iecot»t of the kmg. But the citizens 
of London haviiig represented to King Richard, that fuch obftrudtions 
in the river were great nuifances to the city and the whole kingdom, 
he ordered that they ihould he all removed *. [Chart, in Brady on burghs, 
App . p. 29O * ? 

1197, Novembeir 20 th —King Richard palled a jaw for the uniformity 
of weights and raiftfures throughout' the kingdom, ordering the mea- 
fures of length'to bl made of iron, and thole of capacity to have rims 
of the fame metal, and that llandard weights ^pd meafures of every 
kind Ihould be kept by the Ihirrefs and magiftrates of towns. It was 
alfo enabled, that, wherever woollen cloths were made, they Ihould mea- 
fure two ells th breadth within the lifts f/and Ihould be equally good 
in the middle and at thcfe fides. All cloths made contrary to law were 
to be immediately burnt, and all artifices to impofe upon the buyer in 
the fale of cloths were ftrittly prohibited. Dye-ftuffs, except black, 
were to be fold only in the cities and capital burghs, to which alfo the 
bufinefs of dying, except in black, was reftri&ed. To the great relief 
of the people, who had been diftrefTed^jp. the variety of coins, he 
ordered, that only one kind of money IwWRd be current. Chriftians 
were not allowed to take any intereft for the ufe of money. He pro¬ 
hibited fecret bargains between Chriftians and Jews, and ordered that 
three copies ihoula be made of every agreement, one of which Ihould 
be preferved in a public repofitory f. He ordered the jufticiaries to do 
impartial juftice to all perfons. But thefe regulations were obferved on¬ 
ly during thfe fliort remainder of his reign §. [. Horveden , /. 440 b M. 

Paris, p. 191, ed. 1640 —Triveti Annal. p. 127.— Bromton, col. 1258.J 

Another law of King Richard (m the year 1 194) againft the exporta¬ 
tion of corn, * that England might not fuffer from the want of its own 
* abundance,* was probably only temporary during the time of fcarcity. 
Richard, having found fome veflels in St. Valeray, a French port, which 
were loaded with com for the king of France in defiance of this law, 
he burnt the town and the veflels, hanged the feamen, deftroyed the 

* The prohibition of the kidels was little at. § The afiife of King Richard is dated bv Trivet 
tended to, as appears from the frequent renewals and Bromton in the year 1194. But Mathew 
of it by fucceeding kings. Pans, an earlier, and a faithful and well-informed 

f The licences granted by Henry II to fell hiitorian, is fo particular in the date, St. Ed- 
cloths of any breadth whatever, as an exception mund’s day in 1197 at Wcftminfler, that there can 
from a general rule, (how that this was only a re- be no doubt of his fuperior accuracy. Thefe re¬ 
newal of an older law. See above, p. 347. It was gulations, together with many other well-nuihen* 
alfo renewed by John and Henry III, ticated fads, already noticed, (how how groisly 

t From the account of the infamous riot and they miltake, who fuppofe the colony of weavers, 
rnaflacre at York in the begiuning of Richard’s introduced from the Netherlands by Edward HI, 
reign, it appears, that the bonds belonging to the the original founders of the woollen niaiuifadures 
Jew* were preferred in the cathedral of that city of England, 
in the reign of Henry II. 
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monks concerned in the bufmefs, and gave the corn to the poor. {M. 
Parity p. 191J 

The famous maritime laws of (which is an iiland adjacent to 

the coaft of France) are ufually afcribed to Richard 1 / though none of 
the many writers, who have had occafion to mention them, have been 
able to fold any contemporary authority, or even any antient fatisfac- 
tory warrant for affixing his name to them**. They confift of forty- 
feven (hort regulations for average, falvage, wreck, &c. copied from 
the antient Rhodian nSaritime laws, or perhaps more 4 tnmediately from 
thofe of Barcelona. , -- •* 

1108—In ,fhe lafl yypr ofRichard there occurs an in fiance of a land¬ 
ed eftate being mortgaged to a Jew for the payment of one hundred 
marks with ratereft (or ufury as the payment for the ufe of money was 
then called) at the rate of ten per cent annually. [Mt&ox, Formulare 
Anglic . p. 77.] It may be prefumed that the tb6afadion was confidered 
as legal, the canons againft taking intereft not extending to the Jews, 
and that ten per cent was below the cuftomary rate of intereft. 

From the earlieft mention I have found of Hull f, it feems to have 
been a {hipping port for the wool of the neighbouring country, whereof 

* The bift warrant, that could be the (of which Guienne is a part) the queen of Henry II, 

keen refcarch of Selden, when writing under loyal with Eleonora of CaUile, the wife of Edward 
authority, was a bundle of papers upon the fove- prince of England, who, indeed, accompanied her 
icignty of the fea, preferved in the Tower, and hufband to the Holy laud; but they did not fet 
apparently written m the time of Edward III, out till the year 1169. '* The fame author, with 
the firft lung of England who claimed the crown rather moreprobability, fuppofes the laws of Oleron 
of France) wherein it is faid, that * The laws and were copied from the maritime code of Barcelona. 

* ftatutes were coneited, interpreted, and declar- here arc charter* of Otho duke of Aquitaine, 

1 ed, by the lord Richard, formerly king of Eng- of Eleonora duchefs of Aquitaine and queen tfbw- 

* land, on his return from the Holy land, and ager of England, and of john king of England 

* made public in the ifland of Olcron.’ [ Mare dated m *198 and 1 199, and alfo of Henry III 
elaufum, L. ii, c. 24.] But Silden very foou after king of England dated in 1230, confirming to the 
observes, that fame printed copies of thofe laws men of Oleron their former privileges, and further 
date them in 1266; and Camden, without laying giving them liberty to fell their wine and fait, to 
a word of Richard, dates them m that year [Bnt- difpofe of their children in maritagc, and to make 
annul, p 859, ed. 1607 ] As no point in htftory their wills: but not a woid of any maritime law*, 
is better afccrtaincd, than that Richard never went [Fadera, V. 1, pp. 105, 111, 112, 314.'] 

near Oleron on his return from the Holy land, it 13 It may be thought that I have bellowed more 
poflible, that his order lor the regulation of his attention upon thefe laws than they deferve. But 
fleet when at fea, or' his renewal of the law ot the commercial importance, which has been aferib- 
Henry I and Henry II refpcitmg wreckt, when ed to them, and their fame, whether well or ill 
he was at Mefiana in Sicily on bn way to the Holy founded, feemed to require fume difcuflion of their 
land, [Hoveden, f 379 b, 386 b] may have been fuppofed connexion with England, 
the foundation of the belief that he was the author Godolphin lias publiflied them, < rendered into 
of the maritime laws of Oleron. < Etiglifli out of Gar lias, altaB Ferrend,’ in the ap- 

Clcirac, an advocate of Bourdeaux, in a work, pendix to his View of the admiraljurtfdtflton. The 
intitled Us et couflvmts de la mer, publifted in 1621, conveyance of Jaws, afcribed to an Enghfh king, 
afenbe* the laws of Oleron to Eleonora duchefs of to Eughfh readers by means of a Spaiufh writer, 
Guienne and queen of England, who, he fays, en- is one of the il range cueumllances attending the 
aded them in the year 1266 on her return from the laws of Oleron. They have alio been pabulhcd 
Holy laud, to which (he had accompanied her huf- by Poftlethwayt and others, 
band. It feems, a return from the Holy land mud + The generally-received belief, that the town 
be connc&ed with thofe laws. But this author of Hull did not exit! till the yeai 1296, will be 
feems to confound Eleonora duchefs of Aquitaine notictd u.idei the year 1298. 
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forty-five faeks were this year feized for being {hipped without licence, 
and fold on account of the for 225 marks, or £3: 6:8 each. 
{Madox's Hifi. of the exchtq, e. 18,*^ 4 Jf 

The forty-five facks feized at Hull may be prefumed to have been 
but a very fmall part of the wool fhipped at that port; and fimilar feiz- 
ures made at other ports (as"appears by the fame record) fhow, that the 
Exportation of wool was : *ery confiderable. And as an order of King 
Henry II, mentioned above, [p. 347] gives reafon to believe, that the 
wool of England vraS^at this time fuperior to that of Spain, the avidity, 
wherewith it was bought up for the Flemifh fine njanufa&ures, need not 
furprife us. Indeed it was not only the principal article df Engliih ex¬ 
ports in point of magnitude, but alfo the molt commanding one for a 
fure and ready fale. Accordingly, when King Richard was at Sluys in 
Flanders on ms return from captivity, and wanted to raifc money, he 
found wool the moft acceptable thing he could offer, and he a&ually 
received a fum of money from the merchants on his promife of de¬ 
livering to them the wool of the enfuing year’s growth belonging to the 
Ciftercian monks of England, with whofe property he made free on the 
occafion. [.Hmingford, L. ii, c. 72.] We have feeri [above, p. 345] an 
EngUfh writer go fo far as to fay, that abomthis time all the nations in 
the world were clothed with Englifh wool made into cloth in Flanders: 
but, independent of rhetorical flourilh, we know from the fober and 
undeniable authority of the records of the exchequer, that wool, wool- 
fells (fheep-lkins with the wool on them), and woollen yarn (filetum), 
were exported, on paying for licences, which mode of railing money 
upon the exportation of merchandize feems to have been equivalent to 
the cuftom duties of modem times. [Madox's Hifi. of the excbeq. c. 18, 
§4-] 

In the feventfe and eighth years of Richard’s reign the fines and dif- 
mes (or tenths) paid on tin and other merchandize in London, apparent¬ 
ly exported, amounted to ^379:1 : 6 ; and in the fame years the duties 
upon woad imported in London amounted to £96 :6 • 8. [Madox, c. 18, 
§ 4.} If London alone imported woad to an extent, that could bear 
fuch a payment, (and it will afterwards appear that but a fmall part of 
the whole woad imported arrived in London) the Woollen manuradure, 
in which it was apparently moftly confumed, muft have been fotnewhat 
confiderable. 

But there is reafon to believe, that but few fine woollen goods were 
made in England, and that the Flemings, who were famous at this time 
for their luperior {kill in the woollen manuladure, as is evident from the 
teftimony of feveral of the Engliih hiftonans of this age *, continued 

* See them adduced in a note in p. zno, and add to them Mathew Pam, [/> 886] a lefprttablc 
hiftonan, who ilounlfced in the reign of Henry III 
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for a feries of ages to fupply raoft of the weftern parts of Europe, and 
even fome of the Mediterranean countries, with fine cloths, which the 
Italians called French cloths, either as reckoning Flanders a part of 
France (as indeed, in feudal language, it was) or becaufe they received 
them from the ports of the fouth coaft of that country. 

1199— .King John in the beginning of his reign addreffed a letter to 
the mayor and community of London, whereby he promifed, that for¬ 
eign merchants of every country fhould have fafe conduit for them¬ 
felves and their merchandize in corning into, and going out of, England, 
agreeable to the due, right, and ufual, cuftoms, and fhould meet with 
the fame treatment (* eandem habeant pacem’) in England, that the 
Englifh merchants met with in the countries they came from. 

Similar letters were at the fame time fent to the fhirref of Suffex, the 
mayor and community of Winchefter, the, baijif of Southampton, the 
bailif of Lynne, the bailif (or (hirref) of Kept, the fhirref of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk, the fhirref of Dorfet and Somerfet, the barons of the 
Cinque ports, the fhirref of Hampfhire, the fhirref of Hertford and 
Effex, and the fhirref of Cornwall and Devon *; whence it appears that 
the fouth coaft, and the eaft coaft only as far north as Norfolk, were 
efteemed the whole, or at Jesift the chief, of the commercial part of the 
country, though we fhall fdran fee that Bofton, beyond thefe limits, was 
little inferior to London in commercial importance, and fome ports ftill 
farther north had their fhare of the trade of the country. 

1200— The bufinefs of lending money at intereft, however moderate, 
being prohibited to the Chriftians by law, the Jews, who in all ages, 
fince the abolition of their government as a diftxnd nation by the Ro¬ 
mans, have eftablifhed themfelves as brokers and dealers in money in 
every country, wherein there was any commerce or money, were there¬ 
by put in pofieffion of a monopoly of the trade of lending money up¬ 
on intereft. It is feldom that monopolifts are fatisfied with a reafonable 
profit j and the Jews m England appear to have fometimes carried their 
extortions to a moft fcandalous height. Such conduct was fufficient, in¬ 
dependent of the violent religious prejudices of the age, to render them 
odious to the people, who were continually crying out to the kings for 
the punifliment and expulfion, or rather extermination, of the Jews. 
The kiugs, who did not think it for their intereft to expell them, took 
a method, very convenient for themfelves, of punifhing them by heavy 
fines. This proceeding proved to the, Jews, that their extortions would 
be not only tolerated, but even encouraged, if they were well paid for: 
and it at the fame time compelled them to rile in their demands upon 

• This fafe conduit is publtflied from the re- firll year of I118 nign . but th e figure feems erro- 
cords in the Tower by Hakluyt [Vbvigei, F. i, p. neous, for fuch an aft . f favour would probablj 
119] and, I believe, by no other. It is dated the take place very foon after his acceifion. 

5 th day of April, which was the lalt day of the 
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the unfortunate people, who were obliged to apply to them for the life 
of money, that they might be cobbled to fatisfy the king and his mt- 
nifters, And,thus a fyftem of uturious opprefiion was at the fame time 
prohibited by law, ana {auctioned by the practice of the fovereign, who 
ufed the Jews as his inftruments to fleece the people, in order to fill his 
own coffers. The kings even went fo far as to claim the whole proper¬ 
ty of the Jews, as belonging to themfelves, thus extending to that un¬ 
fortunate race the principle of the laws of flavery, which declare, that 
a flave can have property, all his pofieffions of every kind belonging 
to his mailer And lo great was the revenue extorted by the kings 
from tbofe people, that there was a particular office eftabliftied for the 
management of it, called the exchequer of the Jews > under the diredion 
of officers called the keepers , or jujiices , of the Jews, who in the more 
antient times were Qhriftians and Jews joined together, but afterwards 
for the moft part Chriftians only. [ Madox's Hiji. of the excheq. e. 7.] 

The Englifh writers are full of complaints againfl William II for his 
favours to the Jews. Henry I, and his grandfon Henry IT, conferred 
feveral privileges on them, and permitted them to be owners of land : 
but the later extorted from them a fourth part of their property; not- 
withftanding which, the Jews appear to have thought themfelves favour¬ 
ably treated in his reign. This year King John, for the fum of four 
thoufand marks, gave the Jews of England and Normandy a charter 
confirming to them the privileges granted by his predeceflors, and permit¬ 
ting them to live freely and honourably in his dominions, and to hold 
property in lands, 8cc. and authorizing them to purchafe every thing 
brought to them, except what belonged to the church, and bloody 
cloth j* j and to fell every thing pledged or pawned with them, if not 
redeemed within a year and a day. [Madox's HiJl. of the excheq . c. 7, 

§ 8, note (r).] 

The Magnet or Lodestone, the mod pretious of all ftones (except 
the flint which kindles our dayly fire) and infinitely more valuable than 
all the diamonds in the world, was known to the philofophers of antient 
Greece for its quality of attra&ing iron; and in later ages the few, who 
underftood the fecret, were enabled to perform a number of ingenious 

* In the laws afcribed to Edward the Con- f • Panno fanguinoknto,’ which Tovey [jtnglm 
feffof, Te* *9] the Jew* and all their good* are Judatca, p. 6*J believe* to be deep red or cr» nfon 
declared to be the property of the king. William cloth: and he quotes Kernel’s Parochial antiquities , 
of Newburgh [£. iv, e 11] fay* that King Rich- p. 576, for the abbat of Burcefter clothing hi* 
ard was greatly enraged at the daughter of the fervanta ‘ blodeo panno/ which to-bc-fure could 
Jew*, on account of the affront to hi* royal ma. not be cloth flamed with blood, bat mud liaic 
jefty by the contempt of his protedlion, and alfo been cloth of a blood-red colour. See alfo * hh - 
for the great lof* to hi* exchequer; * for what- ‘ dm velvet’ and, blodio panno’ in FecJera, V. ix, 

* ever property it found m pofleffion of the Jews, p. 276. But why the jews fhould have been pai- 

* whS arc we/i known to be the royal u/urers , be- ticularly debarred from buying either red cloth or 
1 longs to the exchequer.’—Waa not that the bloody cloth, I fuppofe, nobody can now telL 
true reafon that Chriftians were prohibited from 

lending money upon intcreft ? 
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tricks with it, to the great amazement of the ignorant* who aferibed 
the wonders they faw to the power of magic. But till about the end 
of the twelfth century we find no good authority to (how, that the more 
valuable property of the magnet, its polarity, or that power, (1 had 
almod faid indinCt) by which one point of it, or evep of a needle or 
bar of iron or fteel touched with it, turns to the north pole, and the 
oppofite point to the fouth, was known, at lead in the weftem parts of 
the world. 

About the conclufion of the twelfth century the earlied notice, 1 be¬ 
lieve, to be found of the polarity , of the magnet appears in the poetic¬ 
al works of Hugues de Bcrcy, called alfo Guiot de Provins, who fays, 
' This (polar) dar does not move. They (the feamen) have an art, 
4 which cannot deceive, by virtue of the manetet an ill-looking brownifh 

* Hone, to which iron fpontaneoufly adheres. They fearch for the right 
4 point, and when they have touched a needle on it, and fixed it on a 
4 bit of draw, they lay it on the water, and the draw keeps it afloat. 

* Then the point infallibly turns toward the dar ; and when the night 
i is dark and gloomy, and neither dar nor moon is vifible, they fet a 
‘ light befide the riteedle, and they can be afiured, that the dar is op- 
4 pofite to the point; and thereby the mariner is dire&cd in his courfe. 

4 This is an art, which cannot deceive V [Gtdot, ap. Faucbet , Recueil 
de la langtie et poejie Franpaifc , p. 555-] 

Jacques de Vitry (or Jacobus de Vitriaco) who alfo flourifhed at this 
time, and was bifhop of Aeon in Paledine, wrote three books of the 
hidory of the Ead and the Wed, wherein he employs ten chapters [/,. 
i, cc. 84-93] in giving an account of the natural productions of the Holy 
land and other Oriental countries ; and his deferiptions, compared with 
tliofe of Pliny, exhibit a deplorable proof of the decay of fcience in 
Europe during the courfe of eleven centuries. In his account of the 
pretious dones of the Ead [L. i, c. 91] he confounds the adamant or 
diamond with the magnet as follows. * The adamant is of a light iron 
4 colour, about as big as the kernel of a filbert nut; and though it is 
4 fo hard as to refid the force of any metal, it may be broken by the 
4 frelh blood of a ram-goat. Fire does not make it hot. It attrads 
' iron to it by fome hidden quality. An iron needle, after it has touch- 
4 ed the adamant, condantly turns to the north dar, which, as the axis 
4 of the firmament, remains immoveable while all the others revolve 

* around it \ and thence it is tndifpenftbly neceffary to all thofe who fail on 
4 the fea . If placed near a magnet, which has attracted a piece of iron. 


* The old French of the original is varioufly fence for my late worthy friend Dodor Lnrimcr, 
1 orrupted in the manufenpts and the edition. The and is inferted in his Concife effay on magrretifm, a 
bed literal tranflation, which 1 have nearly follow’- work publifhed after his death, 
nl, is that, which was made by a native of Pro- 
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* it (hatches the iron from it *. It is moreover faid to be an antidote 

* againft poifon, and a charm againft magic arts. It drives away noe- 

* tumal apparitions and vain dreams j and the touch of it is of great 
‘ fervice to the infane. The magnet is alfo an Indian (lone of an iron 

* colour, which attracts iron fo as to form feveral rings into a chain. 

* The magicians ufe it in their tricks j and it is good againft the dropfy 
‘ and burnings.’ 

Thefe two deferiptions, which, I thought, deferred to be given in 
the words of their authors, ase exceedingly curious and valuable: for, 
while they prove that the polarity of the magnet was known in the age 
of thofe two French writers, they alfo prove that the knowlege of it 
was only in its infancy, at lead among the Chriftians of Europe. and 
I have not been able to difeover that it was known to the Chinefe or 
the Saracens (ooner than to the Chriftians, as fome learned men have 
fuppofed f. 

In defiance of the above unqueftionable authorities, the Italian writ- 

* The power of the adamant in attra&wg iron ferts, that the Seres (or Chinefe ) have known the 
was believed after this time. Mathew Pans fays, polanty of the magnet about a,800 years ; and 
[p. 713] that the papal legate, fent to Scotland in that the Saracens hnd undoubtedly learned it from 
the year 1247, drew the money of the Scots to them, when they met them at Taprobane {CryIon), 
himlelf as ftrongly as the adamant does iron. and had ufed it 500 years, as is uftified by Jacobus 

f Several authors ftrenuoufly affert, that the de Vitriaco (or Vitry)» and that the Chriftians 
Chinefe have known the polarity of the magnet, had learned the ufe of it from them about 300 
and had the ufe of the compafs a great many ccn- years ago, i. e. about the year 1385. 
tunes before it was known in Europe. If it can be proved, that the Chinefe had the 

Duhalde, in his Htftory of Cktna, mentions a compafs in antient times, the conveyance of it to 
chariot of the emperor Hoaagti, which fhowed the Chnftians by the Saracens is extremely proba- 
the four cardinal points. He alio fays, that Tcheou ble: but probabilities are often very different from 
Kong gave fome foreign ambaffadors an inftru- faCts. I have traveled net only through the two 
ment, which pointed to the north and the fouth, books of Vitry't Hiftory published by themfelvcs, 
that they might be dircCtcd on their way home but alfo through his third book, and his epiftlcs, 
better than they had been in coming to China, as publiihed by Martcnnc in his great Thefaurut 
Tliis mftrument was called Tehi Nan, which is the anecdotorum, and by Bongarfius m his collection 
very fame name by which the Chinefe now call intitled Gtjla Detper Francos; and I have not dif- 
the compafs: and thence it is inferred, that the covered any other paflage concerning the magnet, 
Chinefe nad the ufe of the compafs in the reign but the one I have tranflated in the text, which 
of Tcheou Kong, which is placed 1040 years be- has not a word concerning the Saracens, but clear- 
fore the commencement of the Chriftian sera. As ly proves that the Chriftians have known the pol- 
this is a point, which is likely to remain for ever arity of the magnet about two centuries before 
in the province of conje&ure, it may be fufScient the date aflignedby Voffius, who quotes no other 
to remark, that, if the Chinefe had the compafs, authority for the nautiftil ufe of the magnet among 
they appear from the relation of Soliman, an Ara- the Chinefe. 

bian merchant (See above, p. 256) not to have I ihould be accufed of omiflion, if in this place 
known its moft valuable ufe in conducing a ihip I ihould take no notice of Marco Polo, the celc- 
acrofs the ocean) as in his time (A. 6.851) brated Venetian traveler, who, according to fome 
they crept along the coaft as timoroufly as the authors, firft brought the compafs from China in 
Roman or Grecian navigators of antiquity ufed to the year 1295, or, according to others, earned 
do. And even at this day, with the ufe of the the knowlege of it from Europe to China. Of 
compafs, which, according to Sir George Staun- thefe contradictory opinions, or afleruons, the firft 
ton, they call tin-nan-ebin^, (not tchi-nan) they are is evidently erroneous, and the fecond has very 
not willing to lofe fight or land, if by a longer little probability. 

coafting circuit they can avoid it. [Staunton's Em- I do not pretend to any knowlege of the autho- 
tajy to China, V. i, p, 445, 8 vo cd rities, upon which the antediluvians are faid t* 
Ifaac Volfius {pbjirvatmnct generates, e. 14] af- have poiTeiTed the compafs. 

4 Z Z 2 
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ers claim the honour of the invention of the compafs for John Goia, 
or Flavio Gioia, a citizen of the commercial city of Amalfi, who, they 
fay, fir ft ufed it in the year 1302, or 1320 : and, as a proof, they ad¬ 
duce a line of Antony of Palermo, a Sicilian poet, wherein he fays, 

* Prima dedit nautis ufum magnetis Amalfi.’ 

(Amalfi firft to feamen did impart 
The (kill to fleer by the magnetic art.) 

But this line, perhaps a poetical flounfh, gives us no date : and we 
have already feen from better authority, that the inventor, or importer 
of the invention from the Eaft, whether he lived in Amalfi or elfe- 
where, muft have lived above a century before the age affigned to Goia 
or Gioia. 

From the fimple contrivance of laying the magnetic needle on a float¬ 
ing ftraw, as defcribed by Guiot, navigators, by gradual improvements 
m the courfe of time, came to add the ufe of a circular card affixed to 
the needle, and traverfing with it, on which were drawn lines repre- 
fenting the various winds. It is probable, (and in this cafe we can 
have no better than probability) that Gioia of Amalfi was the firft, who 
thought of ufing a card, and that only eight winds, or points, were 
drawn upon it *. 

The French, the Venetians, the Germans, and the Scandinavians (or 
people of Norway and Denmark), have all difputed with the Amalfitans, 
and with each-other, the honour of being the original difeoverers of 
this moft noble inftrument. It would be too tedious to adduce the ar¬ 
guments of each; and we may fatisfy ourfelves with fuppofing, that 
fome praife is due to every one of them, and, as is generally allowed, 
alfo to the Englifh, for improvements made upon the original inven¬ 
tion. It may, however, be obferved, that the two French writers, from 
whom we have the earlieft knowlege of the application of the magnet 
to the fervice of navigation, have not a Angle word to fupport their 
countrymen, or indeed any other nation, in pretending to the honour 
of the difeovery. 

In the year 1263 the compafs, fitted into a box (* pyxis nautica’) as 
now, though probably without a card, was in common ufe among the 

* * Cnca annum 1320 rem pulclierrimam uti- proof may be eflimated by thofe, who have had 
» hffimamque navigantibus invemt quidam Flavius occasion to examine the taufe and origin of the 
• Gioia civis Amalphitanus, nempe ufum pyxidis particular parts of armorial bearings. 

‘ nauticte chart* que ad navigandum.’ [ Brtntman , If it be neceflary to give further proof, that 
Dijertatwprana tie rep. Amalph. § 22, ad talcem the compafs was known in Europe before the be- 
Htjt. pandeSarum.~\ ginning of the fourteenth century, the writings of 

A compafs with tight points and eight wings, Vincent of Beauvais, Albertus Magnus, and Peter 
fuppofed to reprefent the eight winds, and having Adiiger (for whom fee Cavalloen magnetifm, ftccnd 
a ftar befide it, is the armorial bearing of the edition) may be confulted, who all flourimed in the 
Pnncipato citra, in which Amalfi is fituated. [See thirteenth century, and all knew the polarity of the 
the defeription in Breneman, or the delineation in magnet. 

Blacu'i Adas, part in, /. 101O The value of this 
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Norwegians, who had fo juft an idea of its great importance, that they 
made it the device of an order of knighthood, to be conferred on men 
'of the higheft rank, tfor/ai tiift. Norweg. L. iv, p. 345.] 

In 1306 Rdbert king of Scotland, when eroding from Arran to the 
coaft of Carrick in the night-time, fleered by a fire upon the fhore, 

' For tbay na nedil had nor ftane,’ 

as is obferved by Barber, his poetical biographer. Hence it appears, 
that the ufe of tne compafs was well known in Scotland, at leaft m the 
year 1375 *, when Barber wrote, and very probably alfo before 1305. 

Though I have not found any earlier notice of the ufe of the com¬ 
pafs among the Engliih f, they muft unqueftionably have known it 
fooner than the Scots: and we may be allured, that it was well known 
to all the fouthern maritime nations, before fuch remote countries as 
Norway and Scotland had'the ufe of it. 

In procefs of time navigators, or experimental philofophers, difeover- 
ed, that the polarity of the magnetic needle was not perfectly true, and 
that it diverged, or varied, fomewhat from the real north point. Suc¬ 
ceeding experiments fhowed, that the Variation was not everywhere the 
fame ; that there was a line on the furface of the globe, on which there 
was no variation ; that on one fide of that line the north point of the 
compafs varied to the eaftward, and on the other to the weftward, of 
the true north; and that the quantity of the variation increafed in an 
unknown proportion to the diftance from the line of no variation. This 
irregularity was known in, or before, the year 1269, when Peter Ad- 
figer wrote upon the various properties of the magnet, the conftnnftion 
of the azimuth compafs, and the variation of the magnetic needle. 
The difeovery of the variation has, however, been attributed by fome 
to Chriftopher Columbus in the year 1492, and by others to Sebaftian 
Cabot in 1500, who may have obtained the reputation of it, becaufe in 
their voyages, wherein they made more difference of longitude than 
former navigators, they had more ample .opportunities of making ex¬ 
periments upon the variation. 

It was afterwards difeovered, that the variation not only differed as it 
receded eaft or weft from the line of no variation, but that that line it- 
felf, which was found to be an oblique waving curve, had alfo in the 
northern hemifphere fluffed to the eaftward of its former ftation. The 
ftice obfervations of the eighteenth century have demonftrated, that 
the variation is in a progreffive and perpetual ftate of alteration ; and 

* I fay nothing of the Orkney filhermen, who f Chaucer fays in hi* AJlrolabti, written in the 
about that time made voyage* on the coaft of year 1391, that the fhipmen reckon thirty-two 
America with the compafs, according to Ramufio’a parts of the horizon, which plainly refers to the 
narrative of Zeno’s voyage, with DoAer Forftcr’s compels with its moft unproved diviftou, a dmfion 
explanation 5 becaufe the geography of that \oy- of which the people of Bruges in Flanders claim 
age is ftill fomewhat doubtful. See below under the honour of being the authors, 
the year 136$. 
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alfo, that it is fo far affe&ed by heat and cold, as to differ confiderably 
in fummer and winter, and even in the cowfe of the faine day. 

Another property of the magnet is the Dip\ or inclination of the 
north end of tne needle towards the horizon, as if heavier than the 
fouth end, which is therefor in finft made a little heavier in ojder to 
counterpoife the dip. As the knowlege of the variation has been found 
afliftant to navigators in afcertaining their longitude in fame parts of 
the world; fo, it is probable, that the theory of the dip of the needle 
may, when better underftood, be alfo applied tp fome valuable purpofe; 
for Nature does nothing in vain. 

All the properties of the magnet are admirable and incomprehenf- 
lble j and philofophers, in attempting to account for them, have only 
involved themfelves in a labyrinth, of ingenious, but fruitliefs, conjec¬ 
tures. But though the Almighty Author of nature has not conde- 
fcended to let us into the knowlege of the fecret laws, which govern the 
magnet, the knowlege, which he has permitted us to- acquire of the 
methods of applying its wonderful powers to our fervice, has enabled 
us to become acquainted with the whole of the globe, which was given 
us to inhabit, and thereby to make prodigious improvements in the im¬ 
portant fciences of geography and natural hiftory. The compafs has 
given birth to a new aera in the hiftory of commerce and navigation. 
The former it has extended to every (hore of the globe, and increafed 
and multiplied its operations and beneficial effe&s in a degree, which 
was not conceivable by thofe, who lived in the earlier ages. The 'later 
it has rendered expeditious and comparatively fafe by enabling the na¬ 
vigator to launch out upon the Ocean, free from the dangers of rocks 
and flioals. By the ufe of this noble inftrument the whole world has 
become one vaft commercial commonwealth j the moil: diftant inhabit¬ 
ants of the Earth are brought together for their mutual advantage; an- 
tient prejudices are obliterated, and mankind are civilized and enlight¬ 
ened. And, by the compafs.Great Britain has acquired that naval pre¬ 
eminence, which {he confefledly poflefles over all the maritime nations 
of the world. 

1201—It appears from a diploma of Henry duke of Lorain, that 
Antwerp, deftined to make fo great a figure in the commerce of fuc- 
ceeding ages, was now firft inclofed by a wall: and Guicciardini, the 
hiftorian of the Netherlands, adds, that from this time money of gold 
and filver wa$ coined in that city. 

The town adjacent to the New-caftle, built by Robert the fon of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror on the north bank of the Tine, appears to have 
very foon rifen into fome degree of importance, as we may judge from 
a pretty long lift, made up in the reign of Henry I, of articles paying 
toll or duty there; among which the .moft worthy of notice are her¬ 
rings, as an indication of that valuable fifh being then caught in the 
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adjacent fea, and leveral foreigti furs, which infer fome trade with the 
■northern nations of Europe. [Brand's Hift. of Newcafle, K ii, p. 131.] 
It muft have been a thriving place in the reign of Henry II to be able 
to pay an annual rent of fifty pounds to the crown, as we find it did, 
in terms of a charter of that king. The annual rent was now raifed 
to fixty pounds; and the inhabitants, moreover, gave King John one 
hundred marks and two palfreys for the renewal of their charter with 
the confirmation of the liberties granted to them by Henry II. [Ma¬ 
dox's Firma burgi , p. 54.] 

The king charged the abbat of Muckelney three marks of gold, or 
thirty marks of filver, for giving him feifine of his abbay. [Madox's 
Hift. of tie excheq. c. 13 § 8.] We thereby learn, that filver was now 
valued in proportion to gold as ten to one. 

1202, January 6“*—King John, having occafion to fend two agents 
to Rome, where no bufinefs could be forwarded without money, fur- 
niihed them with a letter addrefied to all merchants , whereby he bound 
himfelf to repay the fums advanced to his agents to the amount of five 
hundred marks, at fuch time as fhould be agreed upon, to any perfon 
prefenting his letter together with the acknowlegement of his agents for 
the fum received by them. And we find, that he repeatedly praftifed 
the fame method of borrowing money abroad in order to feed the infa- 
tiable avarice of the nephews and other courtiers of the popes. [Pryme's 
Hift. of K. John, 13 c. pp. 5, II.] In the preceding reign a company of 
merchants of Racentia had advanced 2,125 marks to the bifhops of 
Anjou and Bangor, upon the faith of a fimilar letter of King Richard, 
for the fervice of liis nephew Otho king of the Romans (or of Ger¬ 
many), which fum King John promifed (25* Auguft, 1199) to repay 
them in four inftallments in the courfe of two years. [Faedera, V. i, p. 

115.3 As there is no mention of intereft in any of thofe letters, it muft 
have been difcounted, when the money was advanced. This tranfac- 
tion, the ptecife date of which is not expreffed, affords the earlieft no¬ 
tice I have found in any Englilh records of letters of credit , for fuch 
they were to all intents and purpofes: and the tranfition from them to 
bills of exchange is fo natural and obvious, that we may believe they were 
in ufe about the lame time, or very foon after, efpecially in Italy, where 
there was more commerce than in any other part of Europe, and, 
moreover, a prodigious fusion of money from every Chriftian country 
m Europe, except the Greek empire, into the ecclefiafhcal coffers of 
Rome. 

The fourth crufade, wherein the nobles of France were the principal 
leaders, fumifties fome, fa£s illuftrative of the maritime power of the 
Venetians'. • The warriors of France, who had no fhi^fung of their own, 
applied to Venice, Genoa, and Pifa, for tranfports fuffieient to convey 
to the Holy land 4,500 knights, 9,000 fquires, aoybOO'foot foldiers, and 
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4,500 horfes: but they fucceeded only with Venice. That republic got 
ready no large veflels, 60 of a long conftrudipn, and 60 other trans¬ 
ports, which veflels, averaging the whole fleet, muft have been capable 
of carrying at leaft 200 men $acli. To thefe they added 50 warlike 
gallies intended for the prote&ion of the tranfports on the paflage, and 
moreover laid in provifions for all the feamen, paflengers, and horfes, 
in the whole fleet of 280 veflels for nine months. One of the (hips 
called the Mondo (World) is faid to have been the largeft veflel that 
ever floated upon the bofom of the Adriatic fince the great triumphal 
fhip, or rather houfe, as Pliny ,{L. iii, c. 16] calls it, of the Roman em¬ 
peror Claudius * : but we have no information concerning the dimen- 
llons of the Mondo, or how many men Ihe carried. [Danduli Cbron. 
col. 323 ap. Muratort Script. V. xii.— Formaleoni, EJJai fur la marine des Ve- 
nitiens, trad. Franpoife , p. 29.] 

When the Venetians had got every thing ready for the expedition, 
the crufaders found themfelves unable to pay the whole fum ftipulated 
for the equipment of their fleet j and they agreed, as an equivalent for 
a deficiency of 34,000 marks, to employ their forces againft the ci¬ 
tizens of Zara, who had revolted from the fovereignty of Venice. The 
rebellious city was taken after a fiege of five days. But, in turning the 
arms deftined for the extermination of Goa's enemies againft their Chnft- 
ian brethren, they committed a crime deferving the fevereft penalties 
of ecclefiaftical indignation, in the judgement of the pope, who failed 
not to launch the thunder of his excommunication againft them. The 
weftern pilgrims devoutly purchafed his pardon and abfolution. But the 
Venetians, whofe views were more enlarged and judgements lefs fetter¬ 
ed, fpumed his pardon, and difclaimed his authority and interference 
m their temporal affairs. Such were the different effects upon the hu¬ 
man mind, of having not a thought but what was inftilled by intereft- 
ed prieftcraft, and of acquiring knowlege from obfervations made upon 
mankind in an extenfive intercourfe with a variety of nations. That 
noble diftindtion was the gift of commerce to the Venetians. [Katona, 
Bifl. reg. Hung. V. iv, p. 536.— Gejla Jnnoc. Ill, cc. 86 et Jeqq. ap. Mu - 
ratori Script. V. iii.] 

1203—The forces colle&ed for the conqueft of the Holy land were 
a fecond time drawn off from their original deftination by the earneft 
entreaties and liberal promifes of Alexius, the fon of the 4 e pofed em¬ 
peror of Conftantinople. The weftern warriors and their Venetian al¬ 
lies were perfuaded, that the reftoration of that prince was a proper 
preparatory ftep to their holy warfare. They embarked in the fleet 
furnilhed by Venice; they undertook the fiege of Conftantinople; and 
after a fhow of reliance, wherein a handful of Englifh and Danifh 

* It 11 almoft needlef* to obfervr, that the oomparifon of the Mondo to Claudiui’s great (hip it ar¬ 
bitrarily aflumed, andjeon^y^io clear idea of it* magnitude. 
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gourds alone performed the duty of foldiers (for the Roman-Greeks had 
jtorig ago given up all pretenfions to courage) the ufurper fled vrtth his 
treafure, and abandoned his wife and his empire to the mercy of the 
conquerors. 

July 19*—The blind depofed emperoi* was immediately tranfported' 
from a prifon to a throne ; and he and his fon were proclaimed joint 
emperors. Jealous of their own fubje&s, the emperors begged, and 
bribed, the foreign warriors, who had created them, to continue their 
prefence and formidable prote&ion for a year. An outrage produced 
by the intolerant bigotry ,of the Latins, or Franks *, and a delay in 
the payment of the ftipulated fubfidy, were the fignals for hoftilities 
The young prince was murdered by a new ufurper, who in vain at¬ 
tempted to expell the ftrangers from the land. The city was ftormed, 
the ufurper fled, and the rapacity of the crufaders was fatiated with the 
accumulated wealth of the capital of the Roman world (April, 1204). 
Thus fell, almoft without refinance, the Roman empire, once the fcourge 
and the terror of mankind, a prey to a handful of military fanatics 
(moftly French and Italians) and the naval forces of a commercial re¬ 
public, nearly in the fame manner, as its antient Britilh provincials in 
the fifth century fell under the dominion of their German auxili¬ 
aries f. 

The conquerors, who now forgot the Holy land, placed Baldwin earl 
of Flanders upon the throne of the Eaftern Roman empire, and appro¬ 
priated one fourth part of the countries yet fubjedl to that empire for 
the fupport of his dignity. Three eighths were divided among the 
other chiefs; and three eighths were the portion of the republic of Ve¬ 
nice. In the partition the Venetians took care to obtain for themfelves 
a part of the maritime province of Peloponnefus, the feat of a rich ma¬ 
nufacture of filks, together with a chain of iflands and maritime polls, 
which extended their territories from the head of the Adriatic lea to 
Confiantmople; and in that city itfelf they poflefied three of the eight 
regions or wards. They, moreover, purchafed the ifland of Crete, or 
Candla, for ten tlioufand marks, from the marquis of Montferrat, to 
whofe (hare it had fallen. But thefe extenlive and disjointed territories, 
though apparently fo well adapted for commercial eftablilhments, being 


• To feme readers it may not be fuperfluous to 
be informed, that the nations, who acknowleged 
lhe fupremacy of the pope, were called by the 
general name of Latau, as thole, who adhered to 
the patriarch of Conftantinople, were in like man¬ 
ner called Gretkt; and thence we find the Ruffi¬ 
ans called Greeks by the writers of the eleventh 
century. From the French, or Franks, being the 
moft numerous nation m the armies of the Crofs, 
all the weftetn Chriftians are to this day called 

VOL. I. 


Frankt in the eaftern borders of the Mediteira- 
nean. 

f It is curious to obferve the importance affum- 
ed by fmall communities. An annahlt of Pifa 
£ap. Muratori Script. K vi, col. lyi J has record¬ 
ed, that in the year 1204 Conftantinople was taken 
by the Pifans and the Venetians. The weftern 
warriors are totally annihilated by this hiftorio- 
grapher of Pifa, ibft^co-operotion of winch is 
lcarccly noticed on Wf# oecafion by general hif, 
toruurs. 

3 A 
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too widely fpread to be governed and defended, and too expenfive to be 
fupported, by the republic, foon brought on a greater proportion of feud¬ 
al lubordination, and military government, than was confident with 
the genuine fpirit of commerce. 

The commercial confequence of this great and fudden revolution was, 
that the whole trade of the Eaftera Roman empire was at once transfer¬ 
red to the Venetians, who immediately, and without any competition 
from their merely-warlike aflociates, became matters of the remains of 
the commerce, which had largely contributed to the opulence of Con- 
ttantinople. That city had long been the principal feat of the richeft 
and moll fumptuous manufactures of lilk; tad, as the demand for 
that luxury was dayly increaling in the weftern'parts of Europe, the ac- 
quilrtion of the very b’eft manufactures of it was an objeCt of vaft im¬ 
portance to the Venetians. By the pofleffion of Conllantinople they 
moreover had a monopoly of the trade of the Black fea ; and they alfo fell 
into, what was to them, a new conveyance of Indian goods by a route 
over land to that fea, whereby the moll pretious articles of Oriental luxury- 
had been ufually conveyed to the capital. Thefe folid advantages 10 
greatly extended the fphere of the Venetian commerce, that, during the 
fubfillence of the Latin empire in Conllantinople, they were almoft the 
foie and general merchants of Europe. And thus the crulades, whether 
direded agdinlt the Mohamedans, or againft the Chriftian heretics who 
denied the fupremacy of the pope, were productive of profperity and 
opulence to Venice, as they were alfo, though in a much fmaller de¬ 
gree, to the other commercial Hates of Italy. [ Nicetas , pp. 349-375— 
Villebardoutn, n\ 75-135.— Gejia Innoc. Ill , cc. 91-94.— Danduli Cbron. 
Venet. coll . 322-330, ap. Mur atari Script. V. xii.] 

1203, April—An alfife of bread was made by King John and the barons. 
The bakers were ordered to affix their llamps to their bread : and they 
were allowed a profit of four pennies, or three pennies with the bran, out 
of every quarter of wheat. The weight of the farthing loaf of the finelt 
bread, was ordered to vary from four fifths of a pound, when wheat 
was at fix Ihillings a quarter, to three pounds and feventeen twentieths, 
when it was at eighteen pennies, the bread of the whole corn being pro¬ 
portionally heavier. [Rot. pat. $ Johan, m. i.— M. Paris, p. 208.] This 
is, I believe, the earlieft notice extant of fuch a regulation m England. 
but there mull furely have been earlier alfifes, as we find the profits of 
the baker upon each chalder of wheat, and his payment for each batch, 
were before now regulated in Scotland by the Laws of the burghs, cc. 66, 
67. 

April n ,h —Cologne, originally the capital of a German tribe called 
the Ubii, was made a Roman colony by Agrippina, the wife of the em¬ 
peror Claudius, atg&it retains to this day fome traces of the Roman po¬ 
lity. Its fituationupon the great navigable River Rhine, gave the citi¬ 
zens the command an extenfive inland trade; and they appear to 
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baiH alfo had fome commercial intercourfe with England; for we find 
a letter addrefled to them by King John, wherein, after requefting their 
good offices in fupport of his nephew Otho’s pretenfions to the imperial 
crown, he offers” them the freedom of reforting to his dominions with 
their merchandize, on paying the cuftomary duties paid by their an- 
ceftors. [Feedera> V. i,p. 133.] In the enfuing reign we (hall fee, that 
they availed themfelves of this offer. 

1204, June 6 th —He alfo gave a licence, or invitation, to the merchants 
of Flanders, and other foreign countries, to trade in England, provided 
they duely paid him th^ fifteenth part (the quinzieme) of their merch¬ 
andize, together with filch other cuftoras as might be laid on according 
to his pleafure (* ad placitum regis’). The merchants of France had 
alfo a fimilar invitation addrefled to themfelves by King John at the 
fame time. [Rot. pat. 6 Jo. m. 11.] It thence appears, that the Flem¬ 
ings (whofe licences were often renewed) were the $hief foreign traders 
who came to England in thofe days, the Englilh “v?ool, for the fupply of 
their great clothing trade, being no doubt their principal objett; and 
that the French were next to them. 

1205—The quinzieme was a duty payable by every merchant (an 
appellation then given to all perfons who made a bufinefs of buying and 
felling, however trifling their dealings might be) whether natives or 
foreigners. The amount of it collected in each town may therefor be 
confidered as a good comparative ffandard of the diftnbution of the 
commerce of England, which was not then near fo much engrofled by 
the metropolis as it is in the prefent age. Before the year 1205 the 
quinzieme of all England appears to have b«en farmed for one thoufand 
marks. In this year we find the following towns paying that duty, viz- 


Newcaftle paid - £158 S n 

Yaruro, 

Cotun, or Cotham, 

Whitby, 

Scarburgh', 

Hedon, 

Hull, 

York, 

Selby, 

Lincoln, 

Barton, 

Ymmingham, 

Grimiby, - 
Bofton, - 780 15 3 

Lynne, - 05 x 11 X 1 

Yarmouth, - * 

Norwich, 

Dunwich, 


Orford, - £ 

Ipfwich, 

Cdchefter, 

Sandwich, 

Dover, 

Rye, 

Winchelfea, 

Pevenfey, 

Seaford, 

Shoreham, 

Chichefter, 

Southampton, - 712 3 7 

Exmouth, „ - 

Dartmouth, 

Effe (now Salta^) 

Fowey„ 

London, 83d 12 10 

(Aa 
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The total fum collected between the 20 ,h of July 1204, and th^go* 1 
of November 1205, was - - ,£4,958 7 3J 

[AA?y. rot. 6 Jo. rot. 16 bpoji. Kent «— Madox's Htf. of the exebeq. c. 18, 

§ 3.] From this fum, making fome allowance for fttfm returns, the 
trade of the principal towns M England at this time may be eftinpued 
at about 100,000 pounds of filver. 

It is obfervable that no fewer than eight of the above towns were in 
York-ftiire, and three on the adjacent fouth fliore of the Humber: and 
it may be prefumed that their trade confifted chiefly m collecting and 
flupping the wool of that great fture *, wherebj?the principal fource of 
the comfort and profpearity of the prefent inh^itanta was carried away 
to enliven the induftry of Flanders. 

In about three years after this tune the citizens, or rather the met* 
chants, of London purchafed an exemption from paying the quirmerae, 
for the fmall fum q£ two hundred marks. The demefne merchant of 
the earl of Ldcefter%as gratuitoufly exempted by the 'king from pay** 
ing the qumzieme. \Madox, c. 18, § 3.] Probably the demefne merch¬ 
ants of the other great lords and bifhops were alfo exempted; an m- 
dulgence equally impolitic and nnjuft. 

Upon a sqarfhy piece of ground, 'belonging to Gilbert-lord of Amftel 
and Ifelftein, a village was built, which, from an adjacent dam upon the 
" fmall river Auaflel, got the nanie of Amfteldam (corrupted to Amfter- 
dam), and has grown up in the courfe of ages to be one of the greateft 
commercial cities in Europe. [Bertii Rerj Germ. L. iii, p. 41 ,—'Jam 
Batavia, p. 454*3 * - 

About this time the fanjngfles of Ziricoee, a~ town in the ifland of 
Schowen faid to have been founded in the year 849, built large ihips, 
with which they traded to the porthward and to the foutbward, where¬ 
by they became the moft famous merchants and navigators of the coa% 
of Zeland and Holland. Their port, which has fince been choked up 
with find, was then very good and convenient. [Laet, Btlg. defeript. p, 
138.— Citron, de Hollande , tiff, par Jfait, V. i, p. 201.] 

The Danes, who, being a’maritime people, and conftantly in their 
veflels, had formerly ufed only the manners and drefs of failors, now 
imitated the manners, drefs, and armour, of other nations, and were 
clothed in icarlet, purple, and fine linen : for they abounded in all kinds 
of riches, by mans of the fijhery they had every year on the coaft of Schon- % 
en, which attra&ed merchants from all countries with gold, iilvejfy arid * 
pretious merchandize, td purchafe the herrings beflowed upon them by 
the bounty of Providfence, Nor were the Dane 4 ,only enriched, they 
were alfo poliflied^and ei?li^tfened f nn confeqpence of their profperous 
fifhery s for learimg more common among them than 

* Wc hare already fiCT tUrwtod waa Hull in the^ear Agt. 
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before, and the fow of the principal people were generally fent to finifli 
their education at the urjiverfity of Paris, then the moft celebrated fe- 
mlnary in Europe. [ Arnoldi Cont, Cbron. Slav . L. iii, c. 5.] We {hall 
fee reafon to beheve that the natives of the Baltic fliores were in a few 
years deprived of this copious fountain of wealth, not by any fault or 
negled of their own, nor by any exertion of a rival or hoftile nation, 
but merely by the caprice of the herrings themfelves. 

The hoftilities, in which the Italian ftaees were almoft perpetually en¬ 
gaged, were apparently the cau(e of their having many of their veflels 
much larger, and the crews much more numerous, than their commerce, 
and their fiiort voyages/inSoftly in ah inland fea, could pofSbly require. 
This year the Genoefe, in a large {hip called the Leompardo (which had 
been taken from the Hfant) together with two gallies, attacked tsvo 
large Venetian Slips, called the Falcone and the Rofa, bound for Con- 
ftantiubple. The Venetians in the Rofa; thinking is impoflible to fave 
their {hip, fcuttled her, and went<with their moft ^rffiious goods onboard 
the Falcone, the largeftand ftrongeft of. the two (hips, before! the enemy 
came up wuth them. The Genoefe, however, boardied the finking vel- 
fel, and laved about 200 bales of fine doth.of fcarlet and other colours; 
and they afterwards took the Falcone, Onboard which th^Jay they 
found above nine hundred men. [ Caffari Arm. 'Gen. ap. Murdtorj Scrips 
V. vi, col. 392.] Though we fhould make a large allowance* for esagf* 
geration in this number, ftill the trade which could afford to- fupport 
fevea the half of fuch a multitude of men in two {hips, and equip every 
veflel in a warlike manner, muff have had an enormous advance upon 
the firft coft. * 

1206—The Genofe took the ifland of Candia from the Venetians, 
who, however, foon recovered it again. Henceforth a fierce conteft 
|yas kept up between thofe rival republics for the dominion of the Me¬ 
diterranean, which fcarcely any other power could ever pretend to dis¬ 
pute with either of them: for Pifa, formerly the rival of Genoa, was 
now almoft funk into a mere auxiliary of Venice. The Venetians were 
afterwards harafled by repeated rebellions of their Candian fubje&s, 
wherein they were encouraged and fupported by the Genoefe, who alfo 
fupplanted the Venetians in their commercial privileges in Sicily by 
aflming the German emperor to wreft that iftand from Tancred, the 
laft king of the Norman race. Notwithftanding thefe advantages, the 
commerce of the Genoefe with the eaftern coafts of the Mediterranean 
continued to decline, - while that of the Venetians increafed < and the 
war between ^hofe powerful republics, which was truely a commercial 
one, was'Continued, with fome intervals of infincere peape, for almoft 
two hundred years. 

1 207^-By ordersthe offtpers of the mittHo carry their die$ 
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to Weftminfter, and there to receive the king’s commands, tee find that 
money was now coined at the following cities and towns, viz. 

London, Ipfwich, Northampton, 

Winchefter, Norwich, Oxford, 

Exeter, Lynne, S‘. Edmundfbury, 

Chichefter, Lincoln, and 

Canterbury, York, Durham *. 

Rochefter, Carlile, 

[Madox's Hifi. of the excbeq. c. 9, § 3.] 

The town of Liverpool now had burgefles ; ,and this year they ob¬ 
tained a grant of liberties from the king f. [Rot. pat. 9 Jo. m. 5.] 

1208—-King John, in the beginning of his reign, had confirmed the 
charters of his great-grandfather and father to the city of London, 
for which he received three thoufand pounds: and he alfo made the 
other cities and towns take out confirmations of their privileges. [Brady 
on burgbs, sfppcnd. pp.%$, 16, 30 J.] He now, by his patent, granted the 
citizens of London authority to elett their mayor annually §. But they, 
notwithftanding, ftillcontinued, o'rre-eledted, Henry Fitz-Alwin(theirfirft 
mayor, as already noticed) in that dignity till his death in the year 1214. 
After himjre find Roger Fitz-Alwin mayor for two years: and, for a long 
jcourfe of ome, the mayors Appear to have continued feveral years, per- 
®!&ips foY life, in. office. [Stow's Survey of London , pp. 916, 917.] 

March i8 u —King John, in his charter to Yarmouth, befides the 
cuftomary grants, with per million to chufe a provoft annually, and’ 
the ftipulation of a yearly revenue to the crown of £$$ to be paid by 
the burgh, gave liberty to all foreign merchants arriving in his king¬ 
dom in his peace, or with his licence, to come to Yarmouth, remain in 
it, and depart from it, in fafety. [Brady on burgbs , Append, p 9 ||.J We 
are not told what was the ftaple article, which attra&ed foreign merch¬ 
ants to Yarmouth, but we fhall prefently fee reafon to believe that it 
was herrings. 

* Mints were eltablifhed at many other places’ fuch a gild muft not of itfclfbe admitted as a 
befides thole hen enumerated; fo many, indeed, proof, nor even as a preemption, that the burgefles 
that it is perhaps impoflible to make up a com- were engaged in commerce, for (hop*keepers of 
plete lift of them at any one time. See above, p. every defenption, and alfo all dealers, however 
283, and Madox't Hljl. of the excbeq. c. 21, 4 4.— trifling, who made a bufinefs of buying and felling, 
Stow, after'giving the above lift of coining places, were then called merchants, as they are even now 
adds, that the coiners deduced *5/in the £100, m fome countries. 

from the bulbon for coinage. [Sxrvn, p. 84.] } Fabyan [ Cronycle , V. 11, f. xv b] mention! 

f Enfield mentions charters to Liverpool in thirty-five heads or rulers, who governed the city 
>139 and 1303. [Hi/t. of Liverpool, p. 9.] before the right of annual elections of mayors was 

% It is not thought nccefiary to encumber this granted. He fays, King John, in hi* ninth year, 
work with mere renovations of charters, preferred lent orders to the thirty-five, to depofe and im- 
by Madox, Brady, and other*, nor with charters pnfon the two baQifs (or ftiirrefs), bccaufc they 
of town*, which have never rtfen to commercial prevented hit purveyors from canying wheat out 
eminence, nor with thofe.Which contain only the of the city, 

cuftomary grants, among which a very common || N. B. In the charter, quinque is erroneoufly 
•oc it a merchant gild (* gilda mercatoria’}. Bat printed inftead of qui unqu:. 3 
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1309—The great number of Englifli inhabitants in the burghs-of 
Scotland, has already been noticed, and alfo the probability that their 
conaparatively-greater proficiency in manufactures, was thecaufe of their 
being invited and encouraged to fettle in them. That the burghs had 
now made fome eonfiderable progrefs in manufactures and trade, and 
confequently in opulence, is evident from their contribution of fix thou¬ 
sand marks*, to the fum of fifteen thpufand, given by William king 
of Scotland, together with a refignation of his claim upon the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weflmereland, as a portion with 
his two daughters, contracted to the two fons of John king of England f, 
when the nobles (or landed men) paid ten thoufand, and the clergy no¬ 
thing. [ Fadera , V. i, p. 155— Scoticbron. V. i, p. 52, ed. Goodall.] It 
may be prefumed, that the Scottifh burghs bore their fhares in like 
manner in the two payments made by William to Richard I. 

1210—.Perth, which maybe confidered as the capital of Scotland, 
was before this time called a king’s burgh, and t$a$mow favoured with 
a charter by King William, prohibiting (according to the contracted 
policy of the age) all merchant-ftrangers from carrying goods to any 
part of the (hire of Perth but the burgh, where they were obliged to 
fell them by wholesale, and to lay out the proceeds in the commodities 
of the country j only between Afcenfion day and Lammas Grangers 
were allowed to fell cloth by retail in the market, and alfo to4iuy cloth * 
or other goods. It alfo grants to all the burgefles of Perth, except weav- 
ers and fullers, the privilege of being gild-brethren; and they alone 
are authorized to manufacture dyed or fhorn cloth- in Perth, and no¬ 
where elfe in the (hire. But thofe who formerly had a charter for manu¬ 
facturing, are not bound by this reftriCtion 


* As the only ufe of money Is to enable us to 
obtain what we want, it is evident that the only 
rule for eftunating the real value of any fum, is to 
compaie it with the quantity of nece/lary articles 
which it can purchau. Tried by this ftandard, 
the value of fums mentioned m hiltory, which found 
very trifling in modern ears, will often be found 
very great. The prices of corn in Scotland, dur¬ 
ing the reign of William, are not known, but in 
that of his grandfon Alexander HI, 6,000 marks 
(or 4,000 pounds of filver) would purchufe 
240,000 bolls of oats at 4J, the higheft price ; 
„ or 6 o,ooqJ)oUs of wheatat 1 6 d, the ordinary pnee; 

or 48,oo<&)ll8 of wheat at 20 d, thebigheft price; 
f Wynlwon't Orygynalc Cranyiil of Scotland, V. i, /. 
400.] Soon after the death of Alexander, corn 
was itill cheaper in England, especially in the weft 
and north parts, the pnee of wheat being from 8 4 
to 16J the quarter. [Trtvtti Annalet, p. 266.— 
Stow'/ Annalet, p. 312, td. 1600.] The Scottifh 

S andard boll is at prefent equal to fix Englifli 
andsrd bnfhels, at fixed by a« of parliament, 37 


Geo. Ill, e. 102, $11: but it has varied in the 
courfe of ages. 

f The terms of the contract can never be com¬ 
pletely or accurately known, unlefs the copy of it, 
lent to the pope hy Alexandei II, the fon of Wil¬ 
liam, [Fadera, V. 1, p. 235] /hall be brought to 
light. But they are partly to be found in a fub- 
fequent agreement of Henry III king of England, 
and Alexander II king of Scotland, [Fadera, V. 
up. 37$, or Ryley Plac.pari. p. x6l] and by the 
chargefmade by Henry III again/! Hubert earl 
of Kent. [M. Pant, Addit. p. i$2.J In failure 
of fulfillment of the contract the money was to 
have been returned, but Henry III was continual¬ 
ly poor; and Alexander was put off with lands in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, aifd 1 ftmereland, 
of the trifling value of £»oo a-year. [ Fadera , V. 

% 'fhe charter here referred to was apparently 

E by King David to Engli/h, and perhaps 
ilh, manufacturer*: and thus we may account 
for the exception of weavera and fullers, who may 
hare 
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Sortie attention was paid to the fifhery, and Tome flax was raifed, And 
Confequently fome linen made, in Scotland in ’the reign of William, as 
appears from the tithes of fiffi and flax being mentioned along with 
thofe of wool, com, butter, cheefe, animals, &c. The flfheries feerh 
to ha*e been chiefly in the Firth9 of Forth and Moray. [Chart, in 
Dugd. Mon. Angl. V. i, p. 422.— Chart. Morav. in Dalrymple's Canons , p. 
20 .] 

Among the foreign countries, with which the Scots had commercial 
connections, we may particularize Norway, as appears by charters of 
John and Swer, kings of that country, concerning fome people who had 
fuflfered Ihipwreck, and letters of J. king of Norway, and H. his brother, 
on a fimilar fubjeft *. [ Fatdera , V. ii, p. 218.] 

The foreign trade of Scotland was chiefly conduced by the merchants 
of Berwick, who at this time were very much annoyed by the garrifon 
of a fort ere&ed by King John at Tweedmouth, on the oppofitebank 
of the river, which ott that account was twice demolifhed by King Wil¬ 
liam. [Wyntown's Cronykil, V. i, p. 355.— Scoticbron. V. i ,p. 518.] 

King John, regardlefs of the confirmation of privileges which the Jews 
had purChafed from him in the beginning of his reign, ordered the 
whole of them, women as well as men, to be tortured till they ftiould 
pay ftxty-Jix thoufand marks ; a molt enormous fum. The ranfom fet up- 
**on a wealthy Jew of Briftol, was ten thoufand marks ; and, on his refufal 
to pay that ruinous fine, the king ordered his tormentors to pull out 
one of his teeth every day, to which the unhappy man fubmitted for., 
feven days ; and orv'the eight he confented to fatisfy the king’s rapaci¬ 
ty. Ifaac, a Jew of Norwich, became bound to pay the king ten thou¬ 
fand marks in dayly payments of one mark. Many of the Jews, find¬ 
ing it impoflible to live under fuch opprefllon, fled out of the country. 
[Madox's Hi ft. of the excheq. c. 7_ilf. Paris, pp. 229, 230.] But, ac¬ 
cording to Trivet, innales , p. 154] they were driven out, after being 

ftripped of all their property. It appears, however, that they foon re¬ 
turned. 

John went to Ireland, and moft of the Irifh kings waited on him at 
Dublin, with profeflions of duty and allegiance. He ordered the Eng- 
hlh laws andcuftomsto be introduced in Ireland, and appointed flni- 
refs, and other officers to difpenfe juftice in the country according to 
the Englifli forms. He alfo appointed money to be coined for Ireland 

have enjoyed feparate, and probably more ample, ner.il by the 37“ of the ftatute* aferibed to that 
privileges : otberways the exclufion of them ftom king by Skene in his edition of Regiam majtJIatem : 
the liberty of the gild fetms unreafonable and 4b- but there is no knowing what degree of credit can 
furd. This account is taken from a tranflation be given to that collection. 

(and feemingly a veiy bad one) of the charter in * The charters and letters were in the king’s 
Cant's Mufis Threnodu, V. ii, p. 6, td. 1714. treafury at Edinburgh in the year izSa.—Swei 

The privileges, granted by William 1 * charter to was king of Norway in the later part of the 
Perth, are given to the burghs of Scotland ia ge. twelfth century 
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equal to that of England, and the halfpennies and farthings, as welt as 
the pennies, to be round, ordering that it fhould be current, and receiv¬ 
ed in his treafury equally with the money of England. Returning 
triumphant from his expedition, he affembled the chiefs of all the re¬ 
ligious communities of both fexes in England, and extorted from them 
one hundred and forty thoufand pounds; a fum then equal to the va¬ 
lue of above two millions of quarters of wheat in years of moderate 
plenty, and a proof at once of the enormous riches of thofe eftablifh- 
ments, and of the infatiable avarice of King John. [Af. Paris , p. 230.J 
It is very probable, that this particular ad of opprellion is the principal 
caufe of the black character of him tranfmitted to pofterity *. 

About this time Zingis-khan, with his innumerable hoft of favage rob¬ 
bers, burft into the fertile and civilized empire of China, the nothem 
part of which, called Cathay, he fubdued anddefolated. He next turned his 
deftrudive march weft ward, overturned and ruined many powerful king¬ 
doms and innumerable cities, adorned by the aw and induftry of man, 
throughout all the northern extent of Afia; and, in a few years, con¬ 
quered a larger, and perhaps a more valuable, portion of the globe, 
than the Romans acquired in a perpetual war of many centuries. But 
the page of commercial hiftory ought not to be ftained with a recital of 
the miferies brought upon mankind by fuch a ferocious butcher. 

At this time the city of Campion in the kingdom of Tan gut was the * 
feat of a very great inland trade in linens, fluffs of cotton, gold and Giver, 
filks, and porcelain, brought by the merchants of Cathay, and bought up 
by thofe of Mufcovy, Perfia, Armenia, and all the Tatar countries, who 
were not permitted to go beyond that city. [De la Croix, fftft. de Genghiz- 
can, L. iv, c. 13.] 

121 a—A fire broke outm Southwark, and the flames were driven by 
the wind to the north end of London bridge, which was immediately 
on fire; whereupon the crowd of people upon the bridge, rulhing to 
the fouth end of it, were there intercepted by the flames, which had 
now alfo taken hold of it. By this calamity, notwithftanding the alfift- 
ance from the (hipping and boats, a thoufand, or, according to Mathew 
of Weftminfter, three thoufand, people loft their lives, and a great part 
of the city, as well as of Southwark, was deftr“oyed, [Af. Paris, p. 233. 
See above, p. 319.] 

1213—Philip king of France gathered together all the fhips of his 
own dominions, and all that he could colled befides from other coun¬ 
tries, and furnifhed them with a copious fupply of provifions and war¬ 
like (lores, for an invafion of England, to be undertaken at the defire of 
Pope Innocent. There was in thofe days no fuch thing as a national navy 

* John could fcarcely be more wicked than Edgar, who wat canonized and worihipped at one 
of the firft.rate faint*. But Edgar founded forty-eight monaftenct, and John only four or tier 
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of {hips belonging to the ftate, and adapted for the purpofes of war only, 
as at prefent. But King John iflued his orders for prefling into his fer- 
vice all the veffels in England *, capable of carrying fix horfes, to attend 
him at Portfmouth with iufficient tackling, men, and arms; and his fleet 
was found to be fuperior to that of his enemy. At the fame time he 
alfo fummoned his military vaflals, under the fevereft penalties, to af- 
iemble at Dover, fiowever, having more confidence in his failors than 
in his land forces, he determined on a naval engagement. But while 
hoftile preparations were going forward on both fides, John ignommi- 
otifly made his peace with Innocent, who immediately ordered Philip 
to defift from the invafion of England, now placed under his holy pro- 
te&ion. Thereupon he, not daring to difobey the pope, and at the 
fame time unwilling to let his preparations be entirely thrown away, 
directed the ftorm of war againft the earl of Flanders, as an ally of the 
Englifh king, John, as foon as he was informed of the dillrefs of his 
friend, fent over five hundred fhips, with feven hundred knights, and a 
great army, to his aflifiance. Thefe, arriving on the coaft of Flanders, 
found the French fleet left entirely to the care of the ieamen, the fol- 
diers having gone aftiore to plunder the country. The Englifti imme¬ 
diately began the attack, took three hundred (hips, which they fent to 
England, and burnt above a hundred more, which were aground f. 

* This decifive vidtory, by which the French navy was entirely deftroyed, 
being the firft important battle fince the days of King Alfred, fought 
by fhips and men entirely furniftied by England f, is deferving of par¬ 
ticular notice, more efpecially as it alfo {hows, that England poflefied 
more {hips than the French king could find in all France, or hire in 
other countries. [M. Paris, pp. 233, 234, 238.] 

Though there was not any national eftablifhment of warlike {hips, 
that bore the raoft diftant refemblance to the royal navy of mo¬ 
dern times, it appears that there were fome gallies belonging to the king. 
In the year 1208, a thoufand oars were bought for the king’s gallies; 
and this year the expenfe of keeping them at Southampton, amounted 
to £2 : 6 • 8. At the fame time, 12 {hillings were expended for keep¬ 
ing another veffel (under the indeterminate name of a Ihip ‘ navis’) be¬ 
longing to the king. [ Madox's Hijl. qf the excheq, c. 10, § 12 ; c. 18. 
§ 3.] This, if I miftake not, is the firft certain notice we have, after 
the time of Alfred, of any veffels belonging to the king, or to the na- 

* According to M. Weftminfter, thofe of Ire- + A part of King Richard’s fleet was fumifhed 
laud were alfo fummoned. It may be doubted, if by the ports of the wellem coaft of France, then 
there was time between the 3* and *4 n ‘ of March fubjeft to him, but not now fuhjcft to John. It 
for them to be colle&ad, and to arrive at Portf- is, however, furprtfing, that England, the com- 
tnouth. merce of which appears to have been moftly paflive, 

f Trivet, [p. 157] and Pauhis ASmyliua the Ihould have been able to mtilter fo numerous a 
hiftorian of l'iance, [p. 194] fay, that thefe^fliips fleet. 

■were burnt by the French «> prevent them from 
falbng into the hands of the Engltih. 
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«fon *, except thofe purchafed by Richard I for his crufade, the navies 
fitted out for war being merely the whole mercantile (hipping of the 
kingdom, prefled into the fervice: fo that in thofe times the owners 
could never call their veflels their own f. 

1215, June 15 th —The oppreflions and mifeondutt of King John 
brought on a civil war, which was now concluded by figning the fam¬ 
ous Magna Charta, or Great Charter of the liberties of the people 
of England, or, indeed, more truely fpeaking, of the clergy and barons; 
for the great body of the people were as yet of too little importance to 
have much attention paid to their concerns. Of the numerous articles 
of this charter, the following are thofe by which the interefts of the 
commercial part of the community were likely to be affetfted. 

By the fourth fedtion, the guardians of a minor are prohibited from 
deftroying or wafting the men or goods belonging to the eftate, the pea* 
fants attached to the lands being the property of their mafter as much 
as the cattle, and held in no higher eftimation. 

§ 10, 11) The debts of a minor (hall bear no intereft during his 
minority, whether they be owing to a Jew, to the king, or to any other 
perfon %. 

§ 12) No tax (hall be impofed but by the general council of the king¬ 
dom ; except for the king’s ranfom if taken prifoner, for making his 
oldeft fon a knight, and for once marrying his oldeft daughter; and for 
tliefe the demands (hall be moderate. 

§ 13, 23) London, and other cities and towns, (hall enjoy their an* 
tient privileges, and (hall not be compelled to build bridges, &c. unlels 
fuch as they are bound to build by antient rights. 

§ 20) No freeman (hall be amerced in a fum difproportionate to his 
offence ; neither (hall a line, upon any account, extend to the ruin Of 
his freehold, if a landed man; of hi6 merchandize, if a merchant; nor 
of his farming utenfils, if a peafant. 

§ 27) The property of a freeman dying inteftatc, after paying his 
debts, (hall be divided among his neareft relations. 

§ 28, 30, 31) The king’s officers (hall not take any man’s corn, or 

* Madox of rxch. e. 10, § 12] mentions quietly put up with the veffela belonging to hn 

king’s fhtps in the reign of Henry II • but the kingdom, which ought at all times to he realty for 
authorities produced in the notes t, «, a, do not hit fervice , being detained in foreign countries 
tbftinguifti them as royal fliips j and prefcntly after [Fadera, V. iii, p. 400.] 

\note b] we find three veflels employed on fimilar J This feems to authorize intereft, though re- 
fervicc in the fame reign, exprefsly called * fliips peatedly forbidden by ecdeflaftical canons. The 
* of Shoreliam.’ tender, however, by this regulation ran a very mi- 

+ A linking illuftration of the king’s claim of fair nfk of being depnved of the income due from 
right to the fcrvicea of all merchant (hips appear* his capital. A man, whofe heir was young, was 
in a letter, written by Edward II to the king of thereby debarred from the accommodation of raif- 
Norway upon the detention of three Englifti vef- mg money'by borrowing. ( 
fcls, which he concludes by faying, that he cannot 
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other goods, without payment, nor fei«e his carts and horfes, nor cut 
down his wood, without his confent. 

$ 33) Ail kidels (engines for catching fiih) (hall be removed from the 
Thames, the Medway, and other rivers*. 

§ 35) There {hall be one uniform ftandard for weights, meafures, and 
manufiuftures. That for corn {hall be the London quarter. 

§ 39) No freeman (hall be feized, imprifoned, or outlawed, except by 
the legal judgement of bis peers, or by the law of the land. 

§ 40) The king (hall not fell, deny, or delay, juftice to any perfon. 

§41) All merchants {hall have fafety and fecurity in coming to, or 
going out of, England, and in remaining and traveling through it by 
land or water for buying or felling, free from any grievous impofitions f, 
and agreeable to the old and upright cuftoms; except in time of war, 
and except merchants belonging to a country at war with us, who, at 
the commencement of a war, (hall be attached without any injury to 
their perfons or property, till it be made known to us, or our chief 
judiciary, how the merchants of our dominions, who happen to be in 
the country at war with us, are treated there: and if our merchants are 
not injured there, they {hall not be injured here. 

§ 42) It fhall be lawful for all perfons, except prifoners, outlaws, and 
foreign merchants as above excepted in time of war, to go out of the 
kingdom freely and fecurely, and to return f. 

§ 60) All the liberties, hereby granted to the king’s vaflals, {hall alfc 
be granted by the clergy and barons to their vaflals §. 

The other articles of the charter belong to general hiftory, law, and 
politics. By the concejfions in it we may form an idea of the previous 
date of a fociety, where fuch concefiions could be required, or would 
be accepted. 

Almoft immediately after he had dgned the Great charter, John pro¬ 
cured, from his liege lord, the pope, two bulls annulling it, and excom¬ 
municating thofe who had by force extorted it. The confequence was 
a new war between the king and the barons, who were driven to the 
defperate refourfe of inviting the French king’s fon to come to their 
affidance, and be their fovereign. Louis accepted the offer, and landed 
without oppodtion at Sandwich with fix hundred {hips. Very fortun- 

* From § 38 of the Magna rharta of his fon + The chief intent of this article was to allow 
Henry III, in the >ear 1216, it appears, that John the clergy to attend their fovercigu, the pope, 
bad feized into his on a hands many of the rivers; without alking the king's permiflion. 
no doubt thofe which afforded the greateft and § This is idmoll the only article in the Magna 
moft profitable filheries. Richard’* order again ft charta, m which the great body of the people Rad 
kidels in the year 1196 muff already have been any general concern, and the benefit of it was 
negleded. probably never claimed by them. The king’s oh. 

+ * Sine omnibus mails toltis.' Toltu feems je£t in inferting it {for it was added by him) was 
erroneoufly written for tolla, and accordingly the appaiently to Rave a pretext from the breach oi 
old Engluh tranflation has evtll tollt. Knyghton it to annuli the whole of the charter. 

[re/. *5253 writes mafia toll*. 
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tttely John died foon after (i9' b O&oiber 1216), and England was ref- 
cued from becoming a province of France. 

- The chara&er of John has been drawn in the blacked colours by 
moil of the contemporary hiftorians. But, though few of his actions 
appear to have fprung from laudable motives, we muft remember, that 
throughout the whole of his reign he was on bad terms with the clergy, 
the only clafs of people who were capable of tranfmitting his actions to 
pofterity. It is, however, certain, that the over-ruling providence of 
God, which often brings good out of evil, rendered his vices and mif- 
conduft more beneficial to the community than the beft a&ions of his 
predeceflors. His infulting treatment of the barons, and his violation 
of their wives and daughters, with his general mifcondudl, may be faid 
to have produced the great charter, which, though it was not favour¬ 
able to the great body of the people, and produced no advantages even 
to the clergy and barons, as it was immediately broken, has in all fuc- 
ceeding ages been looked up to as the foundation of Liberty in this 
country. His quarrels with the nobles, who, by the feudal conftitution, 
were the hereditary commanders of the national army, obliged him to 
court the good will of the inhabitants of the towns (a clafs of people 
hitherto held in contempt both by kings and nobles) and chiefly of 
the maritime ones *. This policy, though di&ated only by his own in- 
tereft, and very convenient for him, turned out much more extenfively 
beneficial to the fubjetts. To the king it gave not only aft addition of 
power, by creating a new fpecies of militia, and by drawing off the vaf- 
fals of the feudal lords f, but alfo an additional revenue, payable by the 
corporations, and fhpulated in their charters. To the people it gave a 
degree of freedom formerly unknown; and it gradually raifed them to 
opulence and importance by the commerce which came in time to 
be carried on in the towns, in confequence of the liberty the inhabit¬ 
ants poflefied of purfuing their own interefts free from any reftraint, 
and exempted from the jurifdi&ion of any fuperior except the fovereign 
and the law. And thus the emerfion of the great body of the Englifh 
nation from the fervitude, into which they were plunged by the jealous 
tyranny of the two Williams, may be juftly afcrihed to the vices and 
fears of John. 

Lubeck is faid to be the firft city in Europe, which adopted the valu¬ 
able domeftic accommodation, hitherto known only in the Oriental re¬ 
gions, of conveying water to the houfes by pipes, which, as it has fince 
been improved, has become a mod important and efficient preferver of 

"• King John appear* to have conferred on the founder of the privileges claimed by the Cinque 
Cinque ports an amplification of their privileges, ports.] * 

in confideration of their being bound to find eighty f See above [p. 307] the temptation held out 

ft noble fliips at their own expenfe for forty days, to the feudal villein* to rlefert the citate* of their 
and after that time on the king's pay. [Knyghten, lords and become burgtfle*. 

(ol. 2424, wbo erroneoufly calls John the original 
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lives and properties from the dreadful calamities of fire. But the date 
of this improvement at Lubeck is unknown to me, nor am I well affur- 
ed of the fad. We find the conveyance of water in pipes mentioned 
as a new difcovery made at this time by Simon, a monk of Waverley in 
Surrey, who, upon a failure of the well which ufed to fupply the breth¬ 
ren, brought water from other fountains by means of pipes laid under 
ground, whereby he made an artificial well, abundantly fufficient for 
the ufe of the abbay. [An. Waverl. ap. Gale, ad an. 1216.] It was ap¬ 
parently Simon’s invention, for fuch it undoubtedly was, that fumiflied 
the magiftrates of London with a model for the pipes they made in the 
year 1236. 

Notwithftanding the convulfions of the kingdom in the contefts be¬ 
tween John and the barons, there is reafon to believe, that the breed of 
that eminently ufeful animal, the fheep, was increafed during his reign; 
and that, though there was a confiderable exportation of wool, there 
was more of it made into cloth in England in his reign than at any 
time before : for we find the following fums paid into the treafury in 
one year (the fifteenth of liis reign) for duties on the importation of 
woad, moil of which was ufed in dying cloths, though a great part of 
thofe made in England were exported, and alfo worn at home, without 
being dyed. 

In Kent and Suflex, except Dover, - ^103 13 3 

The ports of York-ihire, - - 98 13 4. 

Lincoln-flure, - - - 47 3 4 

Norfolk and Suffolk, - - 53 6 o 

Southampton, - - - 72 1 10 

, Eflex, - - - - 424 

Places not named, perhaps including London, 214 12 o 

\Madox's Ht/l. of the excbeq. c. 18, § 3.] 

Immediately after the acceflion of Henry III, the infant fon of John, 
the great charter wa^ renewed *. 

1217—-A treaty of friendfhip was entered into between Henry III of 
England and Hakon IV of Norway, both under age, whereby the 
merchants and fubjeds of both kingdoms had full liberty of going, 
coming, and returning. [Fadera, V. i, p . 223.] 

Some of the circumftances of a naval battle fought in this year are 
worthy of notice. An English fleet, faid to confift of only forty gallies 
and other veffelsf, attacked a French fleet of eighty large Ihips, befides 

• It was renewed at fevtn different timet by Mathew Paris, is fufficient. Paulua jCmylms, the 
Henry, when he found it neceflarv to court the lullorian of France, hat not a word of thu battle, 
favour, or to drain the pockets, of his fubjedh. Hcnungfmd [L. ii, c. 105] has a wonderful 
f See Blacljlone't Htfiory If the chartert. Law traHt, flory of a great l)«t belonging to a tyrant, who 
V ii ,p. 43, ttfeqq.'] was coming from Spain to take the kingdom from 

f The annahft of Waverley, and Robert of the infant King Henry, being defeated by the 
Gloucefter, give the Engliih only eighteen ihips. mariners eftbe Cinque port*. 

But furely the inequality of force, as related by $ 
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many fmaller ones and gallies well armed, coming to the afliftance of 
Louis. The Englilh, who are noted for their expertnefs in maritime 
warfare, began the attack by a dreadful difcharge of arrows from the 
crofs-bow-men and archers; and having got the wind of their enemy, 
they rufhed againft them with the iron beaks (or rqftra) of their gallies, 
whereby many of the French (hips were inftantly funk. They alfo 
availed themfelves of their fituation to windward by throwing pulver¬ 
ized quick lime into the French {hips, whereby the men were blinded *. 
After a clofe engagement, wherein the French fought bravely, but not 
fo fkilfully as the Englilh, the greateft part of them being flain or 
drowned, almoft the whole fleet fubmitted to the Englilh, who triumph¬ 
antly towed them into Dover. [M. Paris, p. 298— Annal. Waverl. p. 
183, ed. Gale — Rob. of Glouc. p. 515.] 

1220—The merchants of Cologne in Germany (perhaps in confe- 
quence of King John’s invitation in the year 1203) eftabliflied a hall 
or fadtory in London called their Gildhall, for the faifine (or legal pof- 
feflion) of which they now paid thirty marks to the king. {Madox's 
Hijl. of the excheq. c. 11, § 2.1 It feems probable that this Gildhall, by 
the aflociation. of the merchants of other cities with thofe of Cologne, 
became in time the general fadlory and refidence of all the German 
merchants in London, and was the fame that was afterwards known by 
the name of the German Gildhall (‘ Gildhalla Teutonicorum’) f. 

It appears that the merchants of Cologne were bound to make a pay¬ 
ment of two ftiillings, probably a referred annual rent (for we are not 
told upon what occafions it was payable) out of their Gildhall, befides 
other cuftoms and demands, from all which they were exempted in the 
year 1235 by King Henry III, who moreover gave them permiffion to 
attend fairs in any part of England, and alfo to buy and fell in London, 
laving the liberties of the city. [Charter in Hakluyt's Voiages , V. i, p. 130, 
ed. 1598.] 

It may be prefumed, that there were very few people in England, 
who poflefied the elegant and comfortable accommodation of glafs in 
their windows about this time; for, from the manner in which the 
windows of a church fumifhed with glafs are mentioned by Mathew 
Paris, [Fit. p. 122] it appears that fuch windows were not in general 
ufe, even in churches. 

Though we find by Domefday book that fome of the inhabitants of 
Yarmouth were fifhermen in the time of the Conqueror, it gives us not 
the fmalleft hint of the herring fifhery, which has been the great lource 

* Above two centime* after thi» time, the ftra- f The inaccuracy of confounding the Teutonic 
tigem of throwing quick lime was praftifed by the gildhall with the Steelyard will be accounted for 
Genocfe in a naval engagement, and was thought under the year 1475. 
a notable invention. This ihowi that the prattice 
was at leaft uncommon. 
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of the opulence of that town. From the fame authentic record we learn, 
that Dunwich (then a place of confidetable trade, if compared with the 
neighbouring towns) paid annually 60,000 herrings to the king, and 
Sandwich paid annually 40,000 to the monks, at that time, and perhaps 
long before; but whether thofe herrings were frefli or faked, we are 
not informed. We find herrings enumerated among the articles charg¬ 
ed with tolls or duties at Newcaftle upon Tine in the reign of Henry 1; 
[Brand?s Hift. of 'Newcaftle , V\ ii, p. 131} and in that of Henry II the 
abundance of them on the Englifh coaft is noticed by Henry of Hunt- 
indon: (fee above, p. 344) and herrings made a part of the revenue 
of the bifhoprick of Chichefter. [Madoxs Hift. qf tbe excbeq* c. to, $ 3.] 
The refort of foreign merchants to Yarmouth, inferred in King John’s 
charter to that town, (fee above, p. 374) together with the certainty of 
its being a ftaple market for the exportation of herrings foon after *, 
warrants a belief that it was now the principal feat of the herring filhery 
upon the coaft of England : and upon that account William of Trump- 
ington, abbat of St. Albans, was induced to purchafe a large houfe f in 
Yarmouth, * in order to lay up filh, efpecially herrings , which were bought 
* in by his agents at the proper fealon, to the ineftiraable-advantage, as 
4 well as- honour, of the abbay.’ [Af. Paris, Fit. p. 126.] As we thus 
know from undoubted authority, that herrings were ftored up at Yar¬ 
mouth, and as our prefumption, that they were alfo an article of com¬ 
merce and exported, will prefently be turned into certainty, it is evi¬ 
dent that they muft have been preferved with fait. But in what refpe<ft 
the antient method of curing them differed from the improved method 
invented by Van Beukelen, who, according to fome of the Netherland 
hiftorians, was the firft curer and exporter of herrings, it is apparently 
impoffible to tell. 

From the unqueftionable authority of the public records we know, 
that there was alfo a filhery of at leaft fome confequence on the fouth- 
weft coaft of England, and that an improved method of fairing the fifli 
had been prafrifed before this time by Peter Chivalier, who appears to 
have had the king’s licence for a monopoly of his method, and that 
Peter de Perars gave the king twenty marks in the year 1221, and 
twenty more in 1222, and probably alfo in other years, for a licence to 
fait fifli, as Chivalier ufed to do. [Mag. rot. 6 Hem III, rot. 9, b, Cornub. 
in Madox*s Hift. <f the excbeq. c. 13, $ 4.] As Perars appears to have liv- 

* Thit will be farther iUuftraU-1 under the year coft fifty marks; and the fame abbat bought a 
1338. I may here alfo obferve, that in the year houfe, or rather a court of houfcs, in London 
1256 the burgeffe* of Yarmouth reprefeated to the (where they were probably dearer than in Yar- 
king that their principal fupport was derived from mouth), as extenfive as a great palace, with cha- 
the fifhery; and a record in the year 1306 ihows pel, ftablet, garden, a well, See. for a hundred 
that it was the herring filhery. See Brad} on hughe, marks of purchafe-money, to which he added fifty 
Append, pp. a, 6 . marks for improvements. [AT. Park, Vd.pp. 125, 

f It muft have been a very large houfe, for it it6 ] 
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ed in Cornwall, it is probable that pilchards, which annually vifit that 
country in innumerable {holes, were the Species of fifh cured by the im¬ 
proved proceSs. 

It is worthy of observation, that the German writers trace their trade 
in Salted herrings no farther back than the year 1241, or at the fkrtheft 
1236. [Codex diplom. Brandenb. V. i, p. 45 ; V. ii, p. 430, and authorities 
there quoted .] But, to fay nothing of the herrings caught on the coaft 
of Norway in the tenth century, thofe Jhtpped at Rugen, and thofe pack¬ 
ed in barrels at Ziriczee, in the twelfth century, muft undoubtedly have 
been Salted. (See above, pp. 274, 338.) And there is good reaSon to 
believe, that, both in England and Scotland, herrings were cured with 
Salt for exportation at leaf! Some ages before the time now under our 
confederation. (See above, pp. 284, 303, 306, 325, 344, 376.) 

1222—^Coining dies were delivered to the proper officers for making 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, of filver ; and all the money of this 
new coinage was round *. {Madox's Hift. of the excheq. c. 22, § 4, note «.] 
1224—At this time the following, befides London, were efteemed the 
principal ports of England, as appears from the king’s orders to their 
magiftrates, in confequence of the expiration of a truce with France, to 
lay an embargo on all vefiels lying in, or arriving in, the ports, and to 
keep them in readinefs for tire king’s Service. 

Portefmue, now Portfmouth ; Gipewic, Ipfwicb ; 

Sorham, Shorebam; Lenne, Lynn; 

Suhamton, Southampton; Erewell, Orwell haven; 

Safford, Seaford; Eremuth, unknown; 

La Pole, Pool; Dovr, Dover; 

Exon, Exeter; Rumenel, Romney; 

Briflol, Bri/lol; Rya, Rye; 

Dertmue, Dartmouth; Kingefton, unknown; \ 

Norwic, Norwich; Eya, Eye; 

Gememue, Yarmouth; Halting, Hajlings; ^ 

Oreforfd], Orford; Pageham, Pagham near Chichefter; 

Dunewic, Dunwicb; Pevenes, Pevenfey. 

The ports in Cornwall and Devon-fhire are not named, the orders foi 
the whole fhires being addrefTed to the fhirrefs. 

• Some l!ne> of Robert de Brunnc, deferibing farthings by John, fome of which are ftill remam- 
a coinage of round pennies, halfpennies, and far- ing in cabinets. See above, Jbp. 316, 376.—P«n- 
tliings, by Edward 1 , have been inferted by Stow broke't Nummi TT. 7, j;.—Foliet on cotru, plait 2. 
in hit Annalcs and by Camden m his Remaint; and f Hull was not yet called Kmgfton; and King- 
being thereby more generally known, they have lion upon Thames could not with any propriety 
milled thofe, who have taken only a fuperficial be called a port. 

glance of fuck matters, to conclude that there was $ Though there was a general order addrefled 
no round money fmaller than pennies till the year to the Cinque ports, we find there were alfo parti- 
1279. We have feen that round halfpennies were cular orders addrefled to fome, perhaps to each, of 
coined by Henry I, and round halfpennies and alfo them on this and on other fimilar occafions. 

Vol. I. . 3 C 
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By means of orders in the year 1226 for permitting French veflels, 
loaded with com, wine, or provifions, to come in and go out in fafety, 
norwithftanding a previous general prohibition of French fhips, the fol T 
lowing may be added to the lift. 

Sandwic, . Sandwich; Hoiem, unknown; 

Heath, Hyth; Lincoln, Lincoln ; 

Wodering, unknown; Eborum, York; 

Winchelfe, Wincbelfea; Hulm, unknown. 

[J Fcedera , V. i, pp. 272, 287.] 

‘ The king granted to the comminaltie of London to have a com- 
* mon leale.’ [S/ow’s Survey of London, p. 918, ed. 1618.] 

1225—King Henry obliged all veflels belonging to the Cinque ports, 
arriving with com m the River Thames, to deliver at Queen-hithe *. 
In two years thereafter he alfo ordered the veflels bringing fifh to un¬ 
load at the fame place, and directed that the only filh-market in Lon¬ 
don fhould be held there, the citizens of London being, however, at li¬ 
berty to unload their own veflels where they pleafed. In the year 1246 
the city purchafed Queen-hithe from Richard earl of Cornwall, and 
agreed to pay an annual rent of £50 to him and his heirs.’ For fome 
time it was very productive, the corn, fifli, fait, fuel, and other articles, 
landed there being fuflicient to keep thirty-feven men employed as met¬ 
ers and carriers, with horfes, &c. Afterwards the bakers' of London got 
into the way of buying their grain in the country from the farmers f; 
and that diminution of the com bufinefs, together with fome impedi¬ 
ments to the paflage of the veflels by delay in taking up the draw-bridge, 
reduced the profits of Queen-hithe fo low, that when Fabyan wrote 
(about the year 1500) they fcarcely exceeded twenty marks a-year of 
fuch money as was then current. [Stow's Survey of London, p. 680.] 

Albert earl of Orlamund, who in the year 1216 had bought the fu- 
periority of Hamburgh for 700 marks from the king of Denmark, now 
fold it to the community of the city for 1,500. Till now, lays Lambe- 
cius, the hiftorian of Hamburgh, the city was only in its infancy ; but 
thenceforth, having Ihaken *off the yoke, it became dayly more and 
more powerful and flourilhing. [Ortg. Hamburg, p. 118.] 

1227—King Henry III received prefents from Coradin, foldan (or 
fultan) of Damafcus, brought by Juielin (moll probably a merchant) of 
Genoa, and fent him a complimentary letter in return. [Fcedera, V. i, 
p. 296.] This is, I believe, the fecond inftance of a Mohamedan prince 
courting the friendihip of a king of England. 

October 12 th —The Catalans appear to have been at this time very 

* This landing place was generally appropriat- out of the profits of it to the church of Reading, 
ed to the queens of England as a part or their re- [ Comett Interpreter, Manley'e ed. vo. Heda .] 
venue, at lead as early as the time of Henry I j f So the bakers managed their bufinefs about, 
for Adelid, his widow, gave ico Mlings a-year iht year 1600, when Stow wrote. 
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little inferior to the mod flour idling of the commercial Hates of Italy 
in commercial enterprife and maritime power *. They traded to every 
coaft of the Mediterranean ; and the veflels of every nation had been 
made welcome to Barcelona, their principal port, by a law contained in 
the code of ufages eftablifhed in the year 1068. But James I, king of 
Aragon and count of Barcelona, being defirous of giving a preference 
to' the (hipping of his own fubje&s, now made a law, prohibiting all 
foreign veflels from loading at Barcelona for Alexandria, Ceuta in Bar¬ 
bary, or other foreign ports, if there was any vefl'el belonging to Barce¬ 
lona capable and ready to perform the voyage. He alfo ordered, by the 
fame law, that no foreigner fliould take onboard wine at Barcelona with¬ 
out the permiflion of the citizens. This law, which, I prefume, is the 
earlieft navigation aft known in hiftory or record, was more Aridity en¬ 
forced in the year 1268. [Capmany, Mem. bi/I. de Barcelona, V. ii, Col. 
dipt. pp. ii, 34.] 

1228— Riga, a city on the eaft coaft of the Baltic fea, which was fet¬ 
tled by fome merchants of Lubcck in the year 1150, was now fortified 
with a wall, and became a place of confiderable commerce and power. 
[Bertii Rer. Germ. L. iii, p. 239.] 

1229— Liverpool was at this time a village belonging to the panflx 
of Walton, to which indeed it continued attached till the year 1699. 
[Atkin's Defer, of Mancbcjler , p. 332.] The burgefles now paid the king 
ten marks for a charter, which declared their town a free burgh for 
ever, and granted them a merchant gild, together with fome other li¬ 
berties f. [ Madox's Hifl. of the exebeq. c. 11, § 2.] 

1230— The citizens of Brunfwick, though fituated in the heart of 
Germany, now had, or were at lead invited to have, commercial deal¬ 
ings with England, as appears from a protection granted to them by 
King Henry for the fake of his coufin, their duke, [feedera, V. i, p. 3^.] 

1231— Olaf, king of Mann and the Ifles, having been driven from 
his dominions by Alan lord of Galloway, implored the afliftance of his 
fuperior lord the king of Norway. He and his Norwegian and Orkney 
friends, with eighty Chips collected in Norway, Orkney, and the Weft- 
ern iflands, arrived in the Firth of Clyde, and attacked the illand of 
Bute. But hearing that Alan had a fleet of one hundred and fifty 
veflels lying at the Ryns of Galloway, they fleered off to the coaft of 
Kentire, and thence went to Mann, and re-eftablifhed Olaf m his king- 

* Their power was formidable at time* to the In the eleventh year of the fame king's reign the 
Greek empire and almoft every (late on the coafts village or town (‘ villata’) of Liverpool paid a tall- 
of the Mediterranean. Sec Gibbon, V. xi, p. 347, aje of eleven marks feven (hillings and eight pen- 
eJ. 1791.— Stella, and the other annahJU of Genoa. mes. [Madox's ihjl. of the exchequer, c. 17, § 3.] 
f Enfield dates this cliarter in the year 1*17. The flounfliing town of Liverpool may leave to 
r Utfl. of I.everpool, p 9.] Being dated in the decayed communities the poor confutation of ficli- 
thirteenth year of the king's reign, it might be in tious antiquity, 
the later end of 1228, but could not be earlier. 3 
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dom. [Pbordir, a contemporary Icelandic writer, tranjlated by Jobnfione - 
Cbron . Manma ap. Camd. Brit. p. 844— forfeei Orcades , L. ii.] The num¬ 
ber of the Gallowegian fleet, equal to a fourth part of that with which 
the French in the year 1216 expefted to eftablUh a new king upon the 
throne of England, is probably exaggerated by the northern writers, 
who, however, all agree in celebrating the great naval power of Alan of 
Galloway *. 

1235, April 5 ,|J --^King Henry licenced Simon of Wiftlegray to carry 
in his veifel, called the Gladyghyne, the pilgrims going from England 
towards Jerufalem, S'. James of Compoflella in Spain, or other places 
abroad, without hindrance or moleftation. [Pat. 19 Hen. Ill, publifhed 
in Purchases Pilgrimes, L. viii, p. 1271.] If he really proceeded as far as 
Paleftine, he performed a voyage, which, I believe, was much more re¬ 
mote than any that were ufually undertaken by any'Angle Englifh vef- 
fel in that age, wherein commerce was not fo powerful a ftimulus as 
fuperftition in calling forth the energies of the mind or the exertions of 
enterprife. 

The tenth and eleventh feftions of King John’s Magna cbarta, com¬ 
prehending, perhaps, the moll blameable part of that famous deed, 
whereby the eftates of minors were exempted during their minority 
from paying intereft for money borrowed by their predeeeflors, were 
now revived and ian&ioned by a public ad of the legiilative body af- 
fembled at Merton. [ Statutes of Merton, c. 5.] We thereby fee that it 
was not now reckoned illegal to receive intereft for money lent: but, 
as long as this law remained in force, the unfair rifk thrown upon the 
lender by it muft have kept the rate of intereft much above its natural 
level. 

The inhabitants of Amfterdam, who were ftill fubjed to the lord 
of Amftel, were indulged by the earl of Holland with the liberty of 
carrying their goods through the whole of his territory, as a compenfa- 
tion for fome injury he had done them. [ Bertii Rer. Germ. L. iii, p. 41.] 
Such was the humble commencement of the commerce of the illuftrious 
city of Amfterdam. 

1236—Some Flemifh merchants having been plundered of fifty-two 
tuns (‘ dolia’ f) of wine, and other goods in England, the countefs of 

# The naval pre-eminence of the Teamen of was then in rebellion againft the king of Scot- 
Gallowav continued after the age of their famous land. 

loid, Alan. To them Alexander III, king of f The meafure of the dolium having been doubt- 
Scotland, committed tlic maritime charge of an ed or mifuuderftood (fee FieetivooePt Citron, free. 
expedition intended to chaltife a rebellion of the /. 115, &c.) it is proper to obferve, that it is prov- 
people of Mann. [Scotichron. V. 11, p. 109, ed. ed to be a tun by a letter from King Edward III 
Goodall. 1 And the Scottish warlike, or piratical, to the king of Spain, wherein a pipe of wine, 
vcflela (for the terms were fynonymous) whiph which is half a tun, is valued at 30 f, the dohum 
made fome depredations on the fubjefls of Eng- bemg £3. [ Fmdera , V. v, p. 3*0. See alfo 

land about the year U36, [Sot. pat. ai Heit. Ill, V. vii, p. 378, and the Statute of eftreatt, 16 Ed<ut. 
in 6] were perhaps of their country, and in the 111 in Statutet at large, V. x, append, p. 23: and 
Service of Thomas, the natural fon of Alan, who m^ny more proofs might be adduced, if neceffary.J 
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Flanders demanded red refs from King Henry, who thereupon promifed 
to pay £104 fterling -for the wine, and £107 :10: o money of Tours 
for the other goods. He at the fame time promifed redrefs to others 
who were wronged in his dominions, and exprefled his defire that the 
merchants of Flanders and of England fhould mutually enjoy fecurity 
in both countries. [Fcedera, V\ 1, pp. 316, 363.] 

With all this attention profefied to the filtered of merchants, Henry* 
while he envied their opulence, did not fcruple openly to exprefs his 
contempt of the rufics of London, who prefumed to call themfelves 
barons *. [M. Paris, p. 749.J And even the great legillative body of 

the nation held burgefles of every defcription, and confequently merch¬ 
ants, in fo low a degree of eftimation, that it was enabled in the parlia¬ 
ment held at Merton, that a fuperior lord, who fliould difparage his- 
ward, being under fourteen years of age, by a marriage with a villein 
(peafent) or a burgefs, Ihould forfeit the wardlhip of the lands. [Sta- 
tutes of Merton, c. 6.] 

Hitherto London had been ferved with water from the feveral rivu¬ 
lets flowing through it (which in the prefent day are all hid under the 
pavement), and from wells. But thefe fupplies being now found inade¬ 
quate to the wants of the inhabitants, the magiftrates purchafed from 
Gilbert Sanford, proprietor of Tyburn, the fountains of that burn (or 
brook), with liberty to convey the water from the ciftem, into which 
they had led it, through his lands in pipes, and occafionally to break up 
the ground for neceflary repairs. [Feedera, V. xi, p, 30.] 

The foreign merchants of Amiens, Nele, and Corbie, contributed 
£100 to the expenfe of this improvement. About the fame time they 
agreed with the mayor, the principal citizens alfo giving their confent, 
to pay fifty marks annually to the mayor for the liberty of landing and 
ftoring the woad imported by them, inftead of being obliged to fell it 
onboard their veflels, as they had hitherto done. The merchants of 
Normandy alfo paid a fine to the city for the fame indulgence. [Stouts 
Survey of London, p. 130 —Feeder a, V. v, p. 105.] Thefe payments for 
an accommodation in the fale of woad fhow that the quantity imported 
was confiderable, and confequently, that the manufactures, in which it 
was ufed, muft have alfo been confiderable. It is proper, however, to 
obferve, that woad was more ufed by the dyers, before indigo became 
common, than it is now, and alfo, that it is fuperior to indigo for dur¬ 
ability of colour. 

1238—The Wellera world was threatened with total extermination 
by the Tatars (or Tartars a new, and to the Europeans an unheard- 

* The reader will recoiled, that ‘he citizens of Abulghazi, a dependent of Zmgis, and other On- 
London, or at leaft the pre-eminent ones, had the ental authors, i* ufed by Yvo Narbonenlis in his 
appellation of barona. bee above, p. 319. letter to tflfc bifhop of Dourdeaux m the year 12^3, 

f Tatar, the true name, as it is written by by Oder!join, a writer contemporary with 
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of, iace of invaders, more irrefiftible and more fanguinary than the 
Saracens of the eighth century, who had already conquered Rulfia 
(which remained fubjetft to them till the year i486), and fpfead def¬ 
lation through Poland and Hungary. It is a curious circumflance, that 
we are indebted to this inundation of barbarians from the Eaft for fome 
important information concerning thelierring fifhery. It appears, that 
the herrings, which are very capricious in their migrations, had defert- 
cd the Baltic fea for fome time, which obliged the Frifelanders, who 
formerly ufed to go to the Baltic for herrings, and even the people of 
Gothland in Sweden, who ufed to have the herring fifhery at their own 
doors, to come to Yarmouth for cargoes of thofe fifh. But fo great and 
general was the conflernation wherewith even the remoteft nations of 
Europe were ftruck by the approach of the Tatars, that thofe people 
did not come to Yarmouth this year : and, in confequence of the dis¬ 
appointment of their fales, the Yarmouth fifhermen were obliged to 
give their herrings at fuch low prices, that they were fold exceedingly 
cheap even in the inland parts of the country *. [M. Paris , p. 471.— 

Playfair's Chronology, p. 121.] Thus have we undoubted information 
of the exportation of cargoes of herrings from Yarmouth previous to 
this time ; and thofe who aflert, that the art of curing herrings with 
fait was not yet difcovered, may, if they pleafe, fuppofc that herrings 
were carried frefh from Yarmouth to Sweden. 

The Saracens, who faw themfelves expofed to the firft fury of the 
Tatars, endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the kings of France and 
England, in order to engage them in a confederacy againft the com¬ 
mon enemy: and Frederic, the German emperor, wrote to the Chrifl- 
ian princes to perfuade them to combine their forces in order to ward 
off the impending deftru&ion. But the pope, having a quarrel with the 
emperor, found means to fruftrate the only rational union of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers that ever was proje&ed ; and the tide of devaflation was 
rolled back to the Eaft by the valour of Germany alone. [M. Paris , 
PP - 47 1 * 557> 56o ] 

In the emperor’s letter to the king of England he thus characterizes 
the weftern kingdoms : Germany, raging and ardent for battle j France, 
the mother and nurfe of brave armies; bold and warlike Spain ; the 

the fubjeft of bis work, in Vila Joanna Bafiltdu, were fold for one penny (* uno argento’). I fup- 
and a few other eaily European writers. See alfo pofe tour or five hundred was the number intend- 
Eton't Survey of the Turitjb empire, pp. lot, 304. ed by the author ; for, even in the prefent day. 
But moil of the writers of the middle ages, de- the twentieth pan of an ounce of filver (the weight 
lighted with (he identity of 7 'artar and Tartar-us, of a penny) would not be thought a bad price for 
the hell of the antient fabulous inytholog), have fifty herrWs in fome parts of the country. By 
concurred to eilablifh this vitiated name. £>ee in the (latutVof herrings in the year 1357 the high- 
particular M. Parts, pp. 558, c>57. eft price they could be fold for was 40 f per laft, at 

• Mathew Pans fays, herrings were to be had which lngheil rate there were 2j for one penny; 
this year almoil for nothing, and evea in the in- and in 1337 the penny did not contain near fo 
land pdrts of the country forty or Jifly good kernel's much filvei as it did at this time. 
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fertile England, ftrong in her foldiers, and guarded by her fleets ; naval 
Denmark; bloodthirlly Ireland; lively Wales; Scotland abounding with 
lakes ; frozen Norway, &c. [M. Paris , p. 560.] 

Such were the characters of the European nations, as drawn by the 
emperor Frederic, to which it may be proper to add the ftile of living 
and manners of the Italians of this age, probably the mod polilhed peo¬ 
ple (except perhaps the Greeks) at this time in Chnftian Europe, as 
drawn by an author who flourifhed about the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Their food was very moderate, or rather fcanty. The common 
people had meat only three times in a week • their dinner was pot-herbs 
boiled with meat/ their fupper the cold meat left from dinner *. The 
hufband and wife ate out of the fame difh ; and they had but one or 
two cups in the houfe. They had no candles made of tallow or wax ; 
but a torch, held by one of the children or a fervant, gave them light 
at fupper. Many had no wine in the fummer. Their wme cellars were 
finall, and their bams were not large. The men, whofe chief pride was 
in their arms and horfes, wore caps made with iron fcales, and cloaks 
made of leather without any covering, or of woollen cloth without lea¬ 
ther. The women wore jackets of a fluff called pignolate with gowns 
of linen, and their head-drefles were very fimple. Very “few people 
had any gold or filver on their clothes. Thofe who poffeffed a fmalt 
fum of money were thought rich ; and the homely drefs of the women 
required but fmall marriage portions. The nobles were proud of living 
in towers, and thence the cities were filled with thofe fortified dwell¬ 
ings. [ Riccobaldi Ferrarienfls Hifl. impcr . ap. Muratori Script . V. v, col. 
128.] This portrait, taken from the accounts given by the generation 
immediately preceding the author, fhows us that the manufa&ures and 
commerce of Italy had not yet diffufed general wealth, or introduced 
comfortable and convenient modes of living (according to the ideas of 
the immediately fucceeding age) throughout the country. Indeed the 
fondnefs for living in towers is a proof that too much of the feudal 
manners flill prevailed to admit of a generally-flourifhing trade, or a 
generally -profperous condition of the people. But we alfo find, that in 
the courfe of fixty or feventy years the general ftile of living and the 
circumftances of the people were much improved, and that our author 
by no means regretted that he was not born in the good old times of his 
anceftors. 

1239—Four plates of filver, weighing fourteen marks (or r 1 i ounces), 
got out of a mine in the bifhoprick of Durham, were delivered at Weft- 
minft^r by Robert de Crepping to the proper officer, to be made into 
images for the king. [MS’. Marl. 624, p. 175 b.] A copper mine, with 
veins of gold and filver, at Newlands in the adjacent county of Cumber- 

* By the immediately preceding claufe they could have fuch foiling# of herb# and fuch fupptrs only 
thiice hi a week. 
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land (perhaps the fame which was- worked by David, king of Scotland 
when he was lord of that country) was worked in this reign. [Camdcni 
Brit. p. 631.] And there were many mines in various parts of the 
country, which contained, or were expe&ed to contain, Come gold or 
diver, as appears by grants of the fovereign tq feveral individuals. [Ca~ 
lend . rot, pot. in'Turrit pa/Jim.] But, whether they turned out beneficial 
to the undertakers* we are not informed. 

1240— From the ruins of the great and antiient city of Mecktenburgh, 
formerly the capital of the kingdom of the Vandals, Guncdine, the 
lord, of the country, built a new city,, called Wifinac, on an inlet of the 
Baltic forming an excellent harbour for the larged veflels, the conve¬ 
nience of which foon attracted a great refort of foreign merchants, by 
which, and the fertility of the adjacent foil, the place foou became opu¬ 
lent and refpeftable. [Bertii Rer. Germ. L. hi, p, 304.] 

1241— Pope Innocent IV, who ufed to call England bis inexbauftible 
fountain qf riches *, had fome time ago font Otto as his legate into this 
country, who truely aSed as if he intended completely to drain the 
well. At his departure from Dover he left not behind him, Mathew 
Pahs fays, as much, money in the country as he had extorted from it, 
for his mafter and himfelf, during a refidence of feveral years, indefa- 
tigably employed in fcraping together money from every quarter, and 
upon every pretence. The whole amount of his collection was probably 
unknown; but two of bis aflociates, who were difpatched into Scotland 
in the year 1240,, pillaged that kingdom of three thou&nd pounds of 
diver. Other blood-fuckers, who were immediately feat to glean what¬ 
ever had efcaped the talons of Otto, fqueezed fifteen thousand marks 
out of Ireland, and large fums alfo out of England and Scotland. While 
thofe harpies were making the bed of their way to Rome with their 
booty, they were intercepted by fome officers of the emperor of Ger¬ 
many, who, thinking he had as good a right to the plunder of the Brit- 
fyh kingdoms as the pope, his mod bitter and unrelenting enemy, kept 
the treafure for himfelf. [M. Paris, pp. 400, 540, 549, 373.] 

The sera of the commencement of the Hanseatic association, one 
of the moil important objects in the commercial, hiftory of the middle 
ages, like the origin of many other great communities,, cannot be pre- 
cifely afcertained. It feems mod probable that it derived its origin 
from an agreement which was entered into in this year, 1241 f, by the 

* The pope, who, Mathew Paris 93$] ob- ains of commerce have fupphed a ftreara fully equal 
fervea, ought to be incapable of deceiving or being to all the wade. 

deceived, was encouraged in his rapacity Dy Henry + This is the date affumed by Lambecins, Stru- 
himfelf, who abfolutely ppt thofe very words into vius, Pfijjfel, fcc. and furely the German writers, 
his mouth, having told him in his letters, that Eng- from locinhuation as well as induftry in refemnclu 
land 1 was h fountain of riches, which could never he are well qualified for the examination of'fuch a 
drained.—Certainly it has flood a vail deal of drain- mattery -4 

iag in that age, and ever fince; and ft ill the fount- 
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merchants of Hamburgh and Lubeck, to eftablifh a guard for the pro. 
tedhon of their merchandize again ft pirates and robbers in the inland 
carriage betweeutheir cities; [LambcciiOrig. Hamburg. L. ii, p % a6J a 
precaution very neeeflhry in rhofe days of rapine, when men of the firft 
rank, having no ufe&l ^employment or elegant amufement to relieve 
them from>rhe languor of idlenefs in times of peace, openly profeffed 
the trade of robbery * The acceftion of other cities, and the prudent 
mesduroSy whichafterwards rendered the commercial confederacy, fup- 
pofed to* have {prong out of this alliance of two cities,, fo flouriihing, 
powerful, and famous, will be noticed on proper occafions as fully as 
authentic materials will warrant: 

Some mines of tin were this year difcovered in Germany, the pro¬ 
duce of which was fo abundant, that the metal was even importecHnto 
England, whereby the price of it in this country was very much.re* 
duced f. [M. Paris , p. 570.] 

j 242—Jacomo Theopolo (or Jacopo Tiepolo) duke of Venice, with 
the afliftance of four noble and learned counfelors, collected the laws of 
the republic into a code, [Novelli Statuta Venet .] which is almoft entirely 
occupied in regulating the defcent of property,, the recovery of debts, 
and the punishment of crimes. And, what is furprifing in the laws of 
the firft commercial pedple of Europe, they contain no other regula¬ 
tions relating, to commerce than feme directions refpe&ing freights, 
averages, feamem’s wages, and the like.. There is, however, one of the 
laws [L. iii; e. 18] which deferves notice on account of its containing 
perhaps the earlieft inftance extant of the language of calculation, now 
univerfally ufed by merchants, and; indeed, by all other deferiptions of 
people: It was cuftomary for purchafers to pay down a depofit, which 
was now dire&ed to be lodged in the hands' of the procurator of S'. 
Mark, and the amount of it was fixed at ten per cent (‘ diefe per cento*). 
Other nations ufed, long after this time, to fay one tenth, one twentieth,. 
&c. or fo many pennies or fhillings on the pound. But the more judi¬ 
cious and lexprdfive mode of calculating at fo much per cent, which we 
have'moft probably learned from the Venetians, has almoft univerfally. 
fuperfeded the.calculation by tenths, twentieths, quarters, &c. 

The. king of France at the commencement of a war ordered the per- 

* Thofe robbers were too powerful to-be con* + M. P»ri» erroneoufly adds, that hitherto tin 
trolled by the dvil magiftfalc, and they fTOn dtf- had never been found any where in the whole 
regarded the excommunication of the clergy, £8ee world but in Cornwall. According to ui author. 
Roiertfon’i Hiflory of Cbarlei V, F.l,p. 398, id. of that age, quoted by Cainden, [Britannia,p. 134] 
179*, and below under the year At their the German mines were difcovered by a Cornilh 

gang* were, numerous enough to be called! armies*' man, who was banifhed from his native country, 
their depredations .affirmed the chara&tr of war. The Cormlh tin, however, appears to be of afu- 
fitre and victories, and, inftcad of bein^flligm&tlz- perior quaky to that of other countries, as is ac- 
ed as bafe and disgraceful, were often'rewarded knowleged by foreigners in counterfeiting the Eng* 
with public applauu, as meritorious and honour- lids damps upon their tin. [CamfUU'i Political 
able a&ioat.. * farvey, V, i, /. 41, note k.] 

Vol. I. $D 
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fons and properties of the Englifh merchants found in his dominions to 
T>e feized, whereby, fays Mathew Paris, [p. 585} he brought a great dif* 
grace upon the antieat dignity of France. The confequence was a re¬ 
taliation upon the French merchants in England. 

Henry III wrote to the barons of the Cinque ports, and to the good 
men of Dunwich, to get ready their fhips, fufficiently manned, for his 
fervice. He alfo ordered, that the kings galley of Briftol, and another 
galley of the fame town, and the king's gallies in Ireland, fhould be fit¬ 
ted out.' He at the fame time ordered the mayor and citizens of Dub¬ 
lin, and the good men of Waterford, to fend all their gallies and fhips. 
Similar orders were fent to Bourdeaux for the gallies belonging to that 
city. [Fcedera, V\ i, pp. 406, 407.] This, I believe, is the fecond occa- 
iion/ after the days of Alfred, on which even a fmall number of veflels 
belonging to the king •, or to the public, are mentioned. (See above, 
P- 378-) 

The mariners of the Cinque ports, making a very bad ufe of the 
-commiflion given them by the king to annoy the fubje&s of France, 
wherein he warned them again!! injuring his own fubje&s, became 
mere pirates, and plundered all they met, of whatever nation, not fpar- 
ing even their own acquaintances and relations. Nor were fuch atro¬ 
cities confined to the Tailors of thofe ports. There was a very general 
combination of the inhabitants of the city of Winchester and the adja¬ 
cent parts of Hampfhire to plunder all whom they could overpower, 
whether flrangers or Englifhmen, fo that even the king's wine palling 
along in his carts could not efcape their depredations. In confequence 
of a complaint made by two merchants or Brabant, accompanied by 
threats of reprifals upon Englifh merchants in that country, an inquifi- 
tion was fet on foot m the year 1249: but it was not without having 
recourfe to very rigorous meafures that a jury could be found to con¬ 
demn the guilty, of whom about thirty were hanged. [Af. Paris, pp. 
589, 760.] 

1243-j-The moll antient fpccimen of paper, fuch as we now ufe, 
made of linen rags, is a charter, feven inches long and three inches 
broad, preferved in the emperor’s library at Vienna, which was written 
in the year 1243, as the date is calculated by Mr. Schwandner, an Aus¬ 
trian nobleman and principal keeper of the imperial library, who has 
written an efiay on this curious relique, which, he fays, is at leaf! half 
a century older than any other fpecimen hitherto difcovered f. 

* King Henry III bad a large fhip called the of linen-rag paper, fixed the commencement of the 
Queen, which he chartered to John Blancbully for manufafture of the later between the years 1*70 
his (Blancbully’a) life in the year 1232 for an an- and 1303 ; and in the year 1762 he offered a pre- 
nual payment, or rent, of fifty marks. [Madox's mium to any one who fhould produce the eatueft 
fltjl. of the tntheq. c. 13, $ 11.] public inftrument, written on paper made of linen 

f Mr. Mcerman, fyndic of Roterdam, who with rag*.—Mr. North [Arthseohpa, V. x] mention* X 
much ftudy inveffigated Lite origin of printing and letter, wnttc.1 by the king of Spain to Edward I, 
S king 
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1144 —King Henry, whofe profufion involved him in perpetual pe¬ 
cuniary diftre&s, and compelled him to opprefs his fubje&s, did not 
fail to fqueeae the Jews very frequently. He now extorted from them 
the enormous fum of fixty thoufand marks. Individual Jews were often 
fined in large fums, 2,000 marks, 3,000 marks, &c. For a fine of ten 
marks (80 ounces) of gold he gave a promife to a Jew, that he fhotrld 
not be tallaged at more than £100 a-year for the four enfuing years. 
Another Jew compounded with the king to pay 100 marks a-year to 
be exempted from tallages. If we confider the real value of money in 
thofe days, we muft be aftoniihed at the wealth of thofe men, who 
could pay fuch fums, and Hill have fomething left: for we muft fup- 
pofe that the king did not pull off the fkin along with the fleece,^ but 
left it to produce another fleece, to be again fhom when fuffidently 
grown. The method ufed to fpur on the payments was to imprifont 
their wives and children till the money was paid. [Madox's Hijl. of the 
exebeq. C. 7.] 

1245—Among the articles of a rigorous inquifition into trefpafles 
committed on the king’s forefts, whereby many were ruined, the fol¬ 
lowing is the fourteenth. ‘ Let inquiry alfo be made concerning fea 

* coal (‘ carbone rnaris’) found in the foreft, and who have received 
‘ payment for ditches led from the coal, and for the ufe of the roads 

* (‘ cheminagium*).’ [M. Paris, Addit. p. 155.] This, being one of a 
fet of inquiries previoufly drawn up for the ufe of the inquifitors, and 
applicable to all the royal forefts, does not prove that coal was actually 
found in any one of them. But the application of the term fea cod , 
apparently as an eftablifhed name, to fonile coal, which might be found 
m a foreft, affords a clear proof, and the earlieft authentic one known 
to be extant, that coals had before now been brought to London by 
fea, and probably from Newcaftle *. And accordingly we find, that a 
lane in the fuburbs of London on the outfide of Newgate was known 
by the name of Sea-coal lane f, at leaft as early us the year 1253. [Ay~ 
Ioffe's Calendar , p. 11.] 

Thus we are allured, that the Englifh, though providentially difap- 
pointed in their hopes of finding very produ&ive mines of gold and fil- 
ver, the nurfes of national lethargy and oftentatious poverty, had begun 
now, and perhaps long before, to work the infinitely more valuable 
mines of coal, the pofleffion of which, together with the knowlege of 

king of England, in the year 1272, upon paper, * It has been aflerted, that the inhabitants of 
which he law in the Tower; hut he does not tell NewcaiUe had obtained a charter for working coal 
us, whether the paper was made of cotton or of mines in the reign ot King John, but apparently 
linen rags. without fuflicient authority. See below under the 

For the communication of, perhaps, the only year 1350. 
copy in this kingdom of Mr. Schwandner’s cflay, f Stow fays, it wa* called Sea-coal lane, ai.d 
I am indebted to the polite attention of Mr. Ayf- alfo Lime-burners lane, becaufc lime ufed to be 
oough, librarian for the printed books in the Brit- burnt there with fea coal, 
ilh Mufcum. 

3 D 2 
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the many important manufadures dependent upon them, have - in later 
times railed the natives of Great Britain to the rank of the firft manu¬ 
facturing nation in the world, and given them a fufficieht command of 
the mines of gold and filver, wrought by the Haves of thofe who pride 
themfelves on being lords of the moft copious mines of the pretious 
metals, by which induftry and enterprife have beeh banifhed from 
among themfelves, while they have been animated by them among 
thofe nations who are under the happy neceffity of giving valuable 
commodities in exchange for them *. 

In the council of Lyons the pope prohibited all Chriftians from fend¬ 
ing their fhips for four years to any of the eaftern countries occupied 
by the Saracens, that there might be abundance of (hipping to trans¬ 
port'the warriors of the crofs to the Holy land. \_Annales Burton, p. 301, 
ed. Gale .] Thus did papal politics and fuperftitious frenzy trample un¬ 
der foot the .interefts of commerce, and the reafoning powers of the hu¬ 
man mind. 

King Henry proclaimed a fair to be held at Weftminfter, and he or¬ 
dered that all the traders of London (hould (hut up their (hops, and car¬ 
ry their goods to be fold at his fair, and that all other fairs throughout 
England fhould be fufpended during the fifteen days appointed for the 
duration of it. The weather happened to be remarkably bad. The 
tents, made of cloth, affording no (helter, the goods were Spoiled by the 
rain j and the citizens, in (lead of fitting down to a comfortable meal 
furrounded by their families, were obliged to eat their victuals in thofe 
uncomfortable tabernacles with their feet in the mud. [M. Paris, 

P - 7S 1 *] 

1248—The (lerling money of England had for fome time been fo 
(hamefully defaced by clipping, that fcarcely any of the letters of the 
infcription were left: and the criminals were found to be moftly the 
Jews, the Caurfini, and fome of the Flemilh wool-merchants. Some 
of the king’s council advifed, that the quality of the filver (hould be 
fomewhat debafed in imitation of the money of France, that there 
might be lefs temptation to clipping : but fortunately that very erro¬ 
neous advice was not followed : and proclamation was now made that 
all the defaced money (hould be brought in to the king’s exchanges, 
aqd there exchanged for new money, weight for weight. But the peo¬ 
ple complained, that they fuffered more by bringing in their money to 
th^hxchange offices, which were eftabljiflied In but few cities, than if 
they had been obliged to pay twenty (Killings a quarter for wheat; for 
what with their traveling expenfes and lofs of time, and a deduction of 
thirteen pennies from every pound for coinage, whereupon the king 

* 8ce the opinion of Mr. Faujaa S*. Fond, an intelligent foreigner, on the powerful fuperiority m 
manufactures anfing from the poftellion of coal mines. £ 7 'tai.lt m England and Scotland, l, 11, />. 339, 
E^l. tranjl ] 
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had a large profit, they found that they had fcarcely twenty {hillings of 
the new money in return for thirty of the old. The new coins differ¬ 
ed from the old only in having the crofs upon the reverfe carried out 
through the letters of the legend almoft to the edge, inftead of reach¬ 
ing only half way from the center, as in the former ones, and having a 
border of fmall *beads on the extremity of the furface of the reverfe* 
[M. Paris, pp. 733, 747, 748.— Ann. Waverl. p. 207, ed. Gale.—Pembroke 
coins, pi. 4.] 

A new coinage of the money of Scotland was made about two years 
afterwards by the miniftry of the infant king, Alexander III, in which 
the improvement introduced in the money of England was adopted. 
[Scoticbron. V. ii, p. 83, ed. Goodall .] 

We are told that a fociety of Englifh merchants, called the Brother¬ 
hood of St. Thomas Becket of Canterbury, at this time obtained privileges 
from the duke of Brabant *. 

1249—Louis IX, king of France, made an attempt to expell the dif- 
ciples of Mohamed from Egypt; and he a&ually took Damieta, a city 
fituated on the eaftern meuth of the Nile, which was then reckoned a 
rival to Alexandria in the Oriental trade f. His fleet, which was con¬ 
duced by the feamen of Pifa, Genoa, Flanders, PoiCou, and Provence, 
confided of one hundred and twenty of the great vefiels called dromons 
(or dromunds), befides gallies and other fmaller vefiels, to the number, 
in all, of at leaft fifteen hundred ; and it was reckoned the greateft and 
nobleft fleet that ever was ften, being indeed much more numerous 
than that of Richard king of England in the preceding century. [M. 
Paris, p. 793; Addit. pp. rod, 169.] 

One of the great fhips of the French fleet (Mathew Paris calls her * a 
* wonderful fhip’) was built at Invemefs, near the northern extremity 
of Scotland, for the earl of S‘. Paul and Blois. (AST. Paris , p. 771.] 
That a French nobleman fhould apply to the carpenters of Invemefs 
for a fhip, is a cuiious circumflance, which feems to infer, that they 
had acquired fuch a degree of reputation in their profeflion as to be 
■celebrated even in foreign countries. We fhall foon fee reafon to be- 

* So fa78 Wheeler, who Was fccrCtary to the account of the Oriental regions, fays, that veffels 
company of merchant adventurert in the year i6or, from Damieta fupplied Syria, Armenia, Greece, 
and he adds, that they afterwards laid afide the and Cyprus, with Indian goods, and that the tran- 
name of St. Thomas, and took tliatt of merchant (it of thofe goods through Egypt yielded a great 
adventurers. [Treattft 0/ commerce*}, ic, Land, revenue to the fultan. He dcfcrihes Alexandria 
rd.~] But, as he produces no authority for df- and the lighl-houfis at the port, but fays nothing 
fertions, and is an advocate rather than an hiftor- of the commerce or (hipping of it. .[a/. Bmgarft 
i*in, it may be doubted, whether the (lory has not Gtfla Dei, V. i, p. 1128.] Soon after the hbera- 
been invented in order to outdo the rival company tion of Louis, who was made pnfoncr in Egypt, 
of the merchants of the ftaple in their pretentions Alexandria was deftroyed by the Cyprians, and 
to antiquity. reftoied by the fultan, but very muen inferior to 

t Jaccjuea de Vitry, a French author who flour- its former magnificence. [£w Afrtc. p. 675, ed. 
iflted a Iutle before the reign of Louis IX, in his 1632.J 
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lfovq that the commerce of Scotland wa& much mom flourifoing at thii 
time than m the calamitous ages, which fuccqqdedr the^eaqh of Alex¬ 
ander III: and it k very, certain, that Inveraefs, fitwated near the 
months of feveral confiderable rivers, which wn through vafe foreftsof 
excellent oak and dr, muft have been a very convenient port for build-, 
ing vdfels •. ♦ 

Freddie, emperor of Germany, a prince whofe native powers of mind 
raifed him above the barbarifm of the age in which he lived, though he 
wax plunged by papal authority into the madnefs of a crufade, few the 
abfurdity of feerifieing the blood and treafure of hi* fubjedts to the in¬ 
ordinate ambition of the fee of Rome; and, having recovered Jerusalem, 
Tyre, Sidon, and a confiderable part of Paleftine, in the year 1229, he 
wifely accepted the beneficial friendfhip of the {winces of the Eail. In 
confequence of that rational and advantageous connexion, his merch¬ 
ants and fa&ors traveled, by land and water, as far as India f: and in 
the laft year of his life (a°. 1250} twelve camels came to him loaded 
with gold and filver, the produce of his trade in the Oriental regions. 
It was from his wealth, thus acquired, that he was enabled to make pre- 
fents of Jarge quantities of filk and other pretious articles to Henry III 
ami his brother Richard earl of Cornwall, and to bequeath by his will 
1 op,000 ounces of gold to the fervice of the Holy land (for he Hill had, 
or thought himfelf obliged, to profefs, a good will to the caufe), and 
20,000 ounces to his younger fon and grandfon, befides what he left in 
fmaller legacies. [Af. Paris, pp. 356, 431, 812.] 

The emperor Frederic podefied a edeftial globe, which reprefented' 
the motions of the planets; and to ( him are indebted for the firft 
Latin tranflatjons of fome of the mod efieemed authors of antiquity, 
and particularly of Ptolemy, which, in an age wherein very few could 
read Greek, rendered the ftudy of geography common, if compared to 
the alraoft-total extinction of it for fome centuries bypaft. [Montucla 
Hyi. def matbem. V. i ,p. 418.] This enlightened emperor and merchant 
was literally perfecuted to death (fome fey actually poifoned) by that 
infernal monfter of rapacity and usurpation* Innocent IV. 

1251—Among the commercial Hates of Italy the Tufcans were now 
diftinguifoed as the moll eminent. The merchants of Florence, the 
metropolis, though it is an inland city, had eftablifoed commercial 

* Invernefc appear* to have furmflied veffela to land, V. >x, p. 4 ft J.—Fleteier > / marks , p. 103, eJl 
fnrcidttn in the feventeenth, at well at in the thtr. 1749.] It miy be obferved, that the harbour of 
teeath, century. A large ihip was built theTe for I nveriSWa does not admit what it now called a great 
the fervice of Venice, at appear! by the Phtlofa- ftnp j out all'thing! are great or fmall by compare 
pbkal tranjathom, V xxi, p. <30. The writer fon. ' 

doe* not give the year: but the paper 11 dated in j- I would not be pofitive, that the weftem 
1699; ® n ^ >t appears that Inverneft was in a writer* may not have given the name of India, a 
flourishing condition during the feventeenth cen- name vaguely applied to the remote regions of the 
ttuy* and alfo that the Scou and Venetians were Eaft, to fome country left diftant than Hindoo- 
then on friendly teims. [Stanjlual account of,Scat- flan. 
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hauTet in other para of Italy , 1 and wen in foreign countries, ana there- 
by gequired gtt &t wealth. Mafty of them, having accumulated larger 
capitals by their trade than could conveniently be employed in it, had 
become dealers in money by exchange, and by borrowing and lending 
upon intereft *: and, by means of their partners, agents, or correfpdnd- 
ents, in various farts of Europe, they appear to have got the bufinefs 
of remittance by bills of exchange in a great meafure into their Own 
hands. Their extdnfive and profperous dealings enabled them to build 
magnificent houfes or palaces, whereby Florence was fo much embel- 
lifhed, that it was reckoned the mod fplendid of the Italian cities: and 
it alfo became fo powerful, that the neighbouring cities and dates came 
in procefs of time to be fubjedt to it. 

The merchants of the other cities of Italy foon followed the Floren¬ 
tines in their practice of dealing in money as well as merchandize. They 
extended their concerns, and eftablilhed houfes in France and alfo in 
England, though King Henry forbad his fubjedts to borrow from afty 
foreign merchants. [Rot. pat. 29 Hen. Ill, m 6.] In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century the citizens of Adi, an inland city of Piedmont, 
had acquired great wealth in France and other countries, chiefly by 
their dealings in money, and they foon became the mod opulent of the 
Lombard merchants. The fame bufinefs being alfo followed by the 
citizens of Milan, Placentia Sienna, Luca, and the other cities in the 
north part of Italy, it became ufual in France and in Britain to give the 
appellation of Lombard % and Tu/can merchants to all who were engaged 
in money tranfadlions. Thofe Italian merchants, difperfed throughout 
Europe, became very convenient agents for the popes, who employed 
them to receive and remit the large revenues they drew from every 
country which acknoWleged their ecclefiadical fupremacy. It feems 
probable that they alfo employed them to lend their money upon in- 
tered, whence they are called by Mathew Paris [pp. 419, 823, &c.] the 
pope’s merchants : and fome of the nobles of England, following the 
pope’s example, availed themfelves of their agency ‘ in Cowing their 
* money to make it multiply,’ as Mathew Paris exprefies it. 

In England the foreigners, who made a trade of lending money, ap¬ 
pear to have been known about this time by the name of Caurjini ; and 

• Muratori [Antia, , <f r . i, £Jf. 16] fay*, they <oey,p. 3763 which, nobodydoubt*, nderivedfiotii 
abandoned trade for tne fake of the ppatcr emolu- it* being the reCdence of Lombard merchants 01 
ments arming from lending money. But, with fub- bankers, as it is ihll the chief rcfidcnce of the 
million to the erudition and judgement of thatflkpK bankers of London, there being fevtntecn houfes, 
x refpe&able writer, it is abfolutely lmpolfible inthe or partnerships, of them (about a quarter of the 
nature of things, that intereft can ever be<as high whole) 111 that one ftreit, and a great proportion 
a* the profits of trade, out of which the intereft of of the reft in the adjacent ftreets. But there feems 
borrowed money mufl be paid. to be fcartely any of the pofterity of the original 

f See above, p. 367, a fura of money advanced Lombard, or Italian, bankers now remaining, if 
to King Richard I by merchants of Placentia. we may judge by the names of the prefent pait- 
X At leaft as early as the year 1318 Lombard nerlhjps. 
ftreet 111 London had its prefent name, [J/ewV Sur. 
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. they are accufed of taking moll unmerciful advantages of the 
of thofe who were obliged to apply to them for the loan of. money *. 
In the year 1235, when the king and moll of the prelate* of England 
were indebted to them, the bilhop of London made an attempt to drive 
them out of the city : but the pope fupported his own merchants (fo 
they are called) againft the bilhop, who, thinking himfelf ill ufed by 
the fucceffor of S'. Peter, recommended his caufe to S'. Paul, his own 
patron. But he, having faid that the labourer is worthy of his reward, 
ought, in conliftency, alfo to decide againft him, as money, the price of 
labour, is equally worthy of a compenfation for the ufe of it. 

At length in the year 1251 the Caurlmi were accufed before the 
judges, by an agent for the king, of fchifm, herely, and treafon. Some 
of them were imprifoned, and others concealed themfelves. One of 
them told Mathew Paris the hiftorian, that, if they had not purchafed 
fumptuous houfes in London, fcarcely one of them would have remain¬ 
ed in England f. The neceflary confequence of the clamour and per- 
fecution raifed againft thofe who took intereft for the ufe of money, 
was that they were obliged to charge it much higher than the natural 
price, which, if it had been let alone, would have found its proper le¬ 
vel, in order to compenfate for the opprobrium, and frequently the 
plunder, which they fuffered : and thence the ufual rate of intereft was 
what we Ihould now call inoft exorbitant and fcandalous ufury 

The marriage of Alexander III, king of Scotland, to Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry III king of England, both infants of ten years of 
age, occafioned a difplay of magnificence, which feems to have exceed¬ 
ed any thing ever feen in England before. —Befides the kings of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland with their retinues, die queen dowager of Scotland, 
who refided in France, joined the company with a fplendid train of the 
nobles of that country. >Jotwithftanding the rapine of the popes and the 
folly of the crufades, the nobles of England could afford to make a moft 

* Doflor ] Ienry, generally a careful and accur. with the money-lenders called Caurlini. He even 
ate writer, feems to be miftaken iu faying [F viu, endeavour, to dear tus native country, Italy, Dill 
p. 3 3j, c<t 1788] that they took Jixtj per cent, further from the reproach, attending their oppreff- 
IV condition in the obligation exemplified by ive ufury, by fixing them at the city of Canon in 
Mathew Pam, [/. 418] which feems to have mil- France, tlie general rendezvout, as he fays, of 
led lim, was appirently the common form, (fee thofe traders, whether French or Italians, whence 
htd 1 a, F up 643, for fuch another) and fimi- they -were called Caorfim, Caturcini, See. For this 
Jar to tne modern practice of making bonds for he quotes Bcnevcnuto of Jmola who wrote in the 
double the debt, in ordu to cover the damages year 1380, and Du Cange the learned French 
and cvpeiifes glofTanll. ^rrhaps it may alfo be confidered as a 

■) Some of them foon after obtained a bull from jrark of the fupenor fcience of the people of that 
the pope, dcfiring the king to treat them favour- in money matters, that John of Cahors (< de 

ably. [FtfJcta, F 1, p. 467 J Caturco’) was employed in the bufinefs of coining 

l The fails 111 tins account of the trade in mo. by Edward I. [Madox's Ht/l. of the excheq. e. 22, 
ney .tie taken l r om M. Pans [pb 417-419, 822] § 4.] It would throw confidcrable light on the 

and Moiatot' [Ao’iq 1, df/. i6,J Muiaton difpute, if we could certainly know, which fide of 
firenuoufly dimes, that the Corhni, a noble family the Alps Mathew Pans [p. 82*] calls Tranfalpme, 
of Florence, who, like the other nobles of that On other occalions he clearly applies that term to 
Hate. vcn. Mv.’gfJ in fade, had any conmftion the Italians. 
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extravagant difplay of magnificence. On the marriage day (December 
26 th ) a thoufand EngKfli knights appeared in cointifes of filk *, and next 
day every one of them was drefled in a new robe of another kind. The 
Scottifh part of the company were not fo fumptuoufly adorned ; for we 
are only told, that above fixty knights, and many others equal to knights, 
were handfomely defied. But the hiftorian declines fpecifying the great- 
eft excefles of profufion on that occafion, becaufe, he fays, they would 
aftonifh and difguft the reader, if related, and fcarcely be credited. The 
archbifhop of York had the very expenfive honour of being landlord to 
all this jolly company aflembled from England, Scotland, and France, 
at his metropolitan fee. In an entertainment he expended fixty flailed 
oxen for one article of the feaft. and his total expenfes in entertain¬ 
ments and prefents of gold, filver, and filks, to his guefts during their 
flay, amounted to the prodigious fum of four thoufand marks. [AT. Pa¬ 
ris, pp. 829, 830.] 

1252—The port of Winchelfea, which was very ufeful to the merch¬ 
ants of London, was much damaged by a dreadful ftorm, and an ex¬ 
traordinary inundation of the fea. [M. Paris, p. 831.] 

4 The citizens of London, who, by the tenor of their charters and by 
‘ antient cuftoms, ought to be of the very freeft condition, were com- 
4 pelled by King Henry’s imperious requifitions to give him twenty 
' marks of gold, as if they were the moft abjed flaves, fo that their 
4 fituation feemed nearly as bad as that of the miferable Jews.’ This 
fum, which was but a drop in the ocean of treafure he extorted from 
the city f (though 160 ounces of gold could not be called a trifle) is no¬ 
ticed, as it was the immediate prelude to the repetition, at leaft the 
third time, of an arbitrary proclamation, ordering the citizens to Ihut 
up their {hops for fifteen days, and bring their goods to his fair at Weft- 
minfter, where he compelled them to expofe their perfons and property, 
though there were fcarcely any buyers, to the inclemency of the weather, 
which happened to be exceedingly rainy. But the king, fays the hif- 
torian, did not mind the imprecations of the people. [ M. Paris, p. 
852.] 

At this time died John of Bafingftokes, who in his youth had ftudied 
at Athens %, ftill the fchool of the languifhing fcience of Greece. He 

* Sucli a difplay of filk fliowt that there was np an equal difplay of Aiken pomp in the remoter and 
fcaruty of it in England. We arc told, [ Ann. lets commercial country ot England, and at leaft 
Waverl. p. 203] that in the yeai 1*42 the Streets equally well attefted, has been little noticed, 
of London were covered, or (haded, with hlk, for f For otlur inftjnces of much larger fums 
the reception of Richard, the king’s brother* otf fquee/ed out of the city, fee Mathew Pans, pp. 
his return from the Holy land j but that might^he 336, < 5 oo, 693, 738, 86 3, got, go2, gag. 
faid, if only a few filk awnings were put up. Long J He told Mathew Pans, that he learned wliat- 
after this time, fo late as the year 1367, it was ever he knew, that was moft valuable in fcience, 
thought worthy of being recorded, as an inftance from Conftautina, a learned virgin under twenty 
of great magnificence, that a thoufand ettntens of years of age, the daughter of the archbifhop of 
the opulent commercial city of Genoa were cloth- Athens, 
ed in filk and it has been often repeated, while 
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brought to England the ‘ numeral figures of the Greeks, and the know- 

* lege and fignifications of them, which he communicated to his friends. 

* By tliefe figures letters alfo are reprefented, and, what is moll wonder- 
‘ ful in them, any number may be exprefled by a fingle figure, which 
‘ cannot be done with the Latin numerals or the Algorifm.’ The figures, 
as delcribed by Mathew Paris, confift of a perpendicular ftroke with a 
fhorter ftroke branching off from its fide, which by the variation of its 
pofition and angles reprefents the nine Ample numbers, thofe with the 
branch extended to the left being units, and thofe having it on the right 
being the fame numbers in the column of tens, to {peak in the language 
of our ufual numeration: for example H is five, h fifty, and + fifty-five. 
[M. Paris, p. 835, cum var . /efl.] How the higher numbers were writ¬ 
ten, we are not informed. Thefe numerals, if there is no error in call¬ 
ing them Grecian, for fome of them are much more like the letters of 
the Runic alphabet, are totally different from thofe of the antient 
Greeks, who, as well as the Romans, exprefled all numbers by their 
letters *. If they were an effort of Grecian pride to emulate, without 
imitating, the Oriental numeral figures, they feem to have foon yielded 
to their fuperior utility, and funk into oblivion. 

At the fame time flourifhed John de Sacro bofco, another Britilh au¬ 
thor, who wrote a book upon the fphere, which has been efteemed clafl"- 
ical, and has had feveral commentators and many editions, and alfo 
treatifes upon the aftrolabie and algorithm f, which are ftill in manU- 
fcript in the Bodleian library at Oxford. He died at Paris in the year 
1256. [ Lelandi Script . Bnt. p. 353.— Montucla, Hift. de matbem. V. i, p. 
417.— Mackenzie's Lives, Vi, p. 168.] 

About the fame time, or perhaps fomewhat earlier, lived Daniel 
Morley, who, after ftudying at Oxford and Paris, went to Toledo for 
the fake of learning mathematics from the Arabs or Moors, then the 
pofleflors of that part of Spain. After his return to England he is faid 
to have written two books on the lower and upper worlds; but whether 
he added to the ftock of fcience in England, we are not informed. [ Le - 
land de Script. Brit. p. 244.] 

1253—Some appearances of manufa&ures of linen in both the Britifh 
kingdoms have already been noticed. But it is probable, that they were 

• And they have at little rcfemblance to the modern writers, who have inveftigated the origin 
now-obfolete Oriental figures R, N, A, now writ- of numeral figures. r 

ten 4, 5, 7, as they have to the modern figures. f Algorithm ,, or a/gonfm, called alfo augrim by 
Hie antient figures may be fccn in many manu- Chanter in Ihs Gonclujioiu of the ajlrolabit , appears 
tcriptB, particularly in Clcop. B vi and ix 10 the to have been a kind of arithmetic, which is van- 
Cotton library.—It is furprifing that Leland, in oufiy defcnbed by modern authors. Marianus 
his account of Bafingftokes, [Script. Bnt. p. i6fi] Scotus, who fiounihed in the eleventh century, is 
extracted from that of Mathew Paris, has entire, faid to have written a treat] te upon it, and there 
ly neglefted this moll curious and important part are many mamifcnpt works upon it, befidcs that 
of it, as unworthy of notice. And it is ftill more of John de Sacro bofco mentioned in the text, one 
iurpnfing that it is alfo unnoticed by moft of the particularly in the volume of the Cotton library, 
Cleop. B, vi, mentioned m the preceding note. 
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moftly confined to the coarfe fabrics, and that the quantity was trifling, 
the fupply of the greateft quantity, and efpecially of the beft fabrics, 
being procured from Flanders, where the linen manufacture was carried 
to perfection with native materials of the beft quality. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that fome finer linens were made in England at, or before, this 
time, efpecially in Wilt-fhire and Suflex, and we find orders font by the 
king to the fhirrefs of thofe two {hires, directing each of them to pur- 
chafe 1,000 ells of fine linen (‘ lmese telae pulchne ct delicane’) in his 
{hire for the royal wardrobe. [ Madox's Htjl. of the excheq. c. io, § 12.] 
Many other inftances of linen bought for the king occur in the records; 
but we are ignorant whether it is foreign or home-made. 

The manufacture of linen muft have alfo been pretty generally efta- 
blifhed in Wales at this time, as we find foon after (m 1314) that the 
men of that country were moftly clothed in linen. [ Barber's Life of 
Robert Bruce , p. 276, ed. 1758.] 

King Henry having ordered all the veflels in England, foreign as well 
as Englifh, to be feized for his ufe in an expedition againft the mal¬ 
content barons of Gafcoigne, the number of them was found to be 
above a thoufand, whereof three hundred were diftinguiflied as large 
{hips. [M. Paris, p. "868.] 

1254—The people of Yarmouth fitted out a large and beautiful fliip, 
manned with thirty flrilful feamen, to carry Edward prince of England 
over to the continent. Thofe of Winchelfea had alfo fitted out fome 
{hips to carry over the queen ; but none of their veflels being comparable 
for beauty or magnitude to that of Yarmouth, they were fo enraged at 
her fuperiority, that, according to the fieice and lawlefs manners of the 
age, they attacked her, and killed fome of her men, for which grofs 
outrage they had no provocation but mere envy *. [M. Paris , p. 889.] 

King Henry expended in his fruitlefs expedition to Gafcoigne above 
two millions (even hundred thoufand pounds of filver, more money, 
fays the hiftorian, than any prudent man would give for the two pro¬ 
vinces of Gafcoigne and PoiCtou : and at the fame time he gave thirty 
thoufand marks, befides landed eftates, to his foreign uterine brothers. 
Thefe fums, though reported by a very refpeCtable hiftorian, feem fcarce- 
ly credible. [M. Paris , p. 890.] 

About the beginning of this year fome large and elegant {hips, well 
found in naval {tores, arms, and provifions, and alfo carrying arms fuf- 
ficicnt for an army, were^lriven by ftrefs of weather upon the Englifti 
coaft near Berwick, and feized by the wardens of the coaft. The fight 
of feme other ftrange {hips induced the wardens to let them go in peace, 
left they {hould be found more cruel than tempefts, and left the quarrel 

• Hoftilities between Yarmouth and the Cinque with repeated proofs of the barbarifm of the 
ports, of which Wmchtlfea was one, were fre- people and the inefficiency of government in thofe 
quent. but it is not ueceflary to dam tbefe pages ages. 
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of the Grangers ihould be revenged by their fuppofed conforts. As none 
of the people of that part of the country underftood the language of 
the foreigners, we have no means of even guefling at the country to 
which thofe ftiips belonged. [M. Paris , p. 882.] 

1254— The people of all ranks m Flanders, from the prince to the 
meaneft peafant, were enriched by their raanufa&ures. Their earl 
Ferdinand was fo opulent, that when John king of England and his al¬ 
lies were planning the conquest and partition of France, it was agreed, 
that the title of king of France fhould be given to the earl of Flanders, 
becaufe he had contributed the greateft proportion of men, and fup- 
ported the whole army with his Flemifb gold- [P. Msayl. p, 196.] But 
the profperity of Flanders now fuffered a fevere check from a war, 
which was kindled up on the continent by the rival Tons of the countefs 
Margaret, who is faid by fome authors to have had two hufbands at once, 
like another Helen, wherein prodigious numbers of French, Germans, 
and Flemings, were flain, above 30,000 Flemings having fallen in one 
battle at Walcheren. So great a Slaughter of the makers and confumers 
of woollen cloth produced a ftagnation of the manufadure, the confe¬ 
rence of which was feverely felt in England, efpecially by the Cifter- 
cxan monks, apparently the greateft breeders of ffceep in the kingdom, 
being encouraged thereto by the exemption from duties, claimed by 
their order, [See Hemingford, L. 'u,c. 72 — W. Nrwbrig. L. iv, c. 38] who 
were this year difappointed of their ufual files of wool to the Flemings. 
[M. Paris, p. 886.— Meyeri Ann. Fland.f. 77 a, ed. *561.] Some heavy 
duties laid upon the commerce of Flanders were probably alfo a con- 
fequence of the war: but thefe the countefs lightened upon the re- 
monftrance of the citizens of Hamburgh. [Lambecii Orig. Hamb . L. li, 

37*1 

1255— The feeble government of the emperor William brought the 
imperial authority into contempt. The laws were negle&ed: public 
tranquillity was deftroyed : the nobles of the imperial demefiie and the 
duchy of Swabia infefted the highways with robbery and murder, and 
defolated the country. In vain did feveral of the tnoft powerful princes 
attempt to fupprefs their atrocities, till the archbifhops of Mentz, Triers, 
and Cologne, together with the princes of the Rhine, entered into a con¬ 
federacy with above fixty cities, fituatgd on both iides of the Rhine from 
Zurich to Cologne, on purpoie to carry on a jaerpetualVar againft the 
difturbers of the public tranquillity, and to aoRifh the unjuft local tolls, 
recently eftablifhed all-over the country. The confederacy under the 
name of the League of the Rhine, was fan&ioned by the approbation of 
the emperor William, and confirmed in a general afTembly of the allies 
held at Oppenheim: and they afterwards determined to hold an afiembly 
once in every three months in order to deliberate on the interefts of the 
league. The country foon experienced the good effe&s of this afibcia- 
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tion: a count was hanged for -violating the public peace, and the nobles 
defiffed from robbing on the highways. The cities of Lubeck and 
Hamburgh, already confederated for the protection of their commerce, 
do not feem to have had any connection with this aflociation, which did 
not extend beyond the neighbourhood of the Rhine. But a coalition 
afterwaids took place > and the union of other fmall confederacies and 
tingle towns fee ms to have afterwards produced the powerful atibciation 
of the Hanfe, which does not appear from any good authority to have 
exifted at this time *. [Pfeffel, Abrege de Vhift. eTAllemagne, pp. 364, 380, 
ed. Corpus lift. Germ. V. i, p. 596.] 

Though the excellent accommodation of remitting money by bills of 
exchange was probably known long before this time in Italy and all other 
countries in which there was any commerce, there is not, I believe, any 
exprefs mention of them (fo little attention did hiftorians pay to mat¬ 
ters of real utility and importance), till a very extraordinary and infam¬ 
ous occation connefied them with the political events of the age. The 
pope, having a quarrel with Manfred king of Sicily, had, in the pleni¬ 
tude of his power as fovereign of the world, offered the kingdom of 
Sicily and Apulia, on condition of driving Manfred out of it, to the 
brothers of the king of France, and, after their refufal, to Richard earl 
of Cornwall, brother of King Henry III, who laid, he might as well 
offer to make him king of the moon. At laft he offered it to Henry 
for his fecond fon Edmund, who without hefitation accepted the fatal 
gift, and empowered the pope to carry on his war againft Manfred at 
the expence of England; whereupon he immediately took up large 
fums from the merchants of Italy. When they a Iked him for payment, 
he applied for the money to Henry, whole conftant profufion made him 
for ever poor. While Henry was in terror of lofing his fon’s vifionary 
kingdom for want of money to feed the pope’s rapacity, Peter de Ege- 
blanke, bilhop of Hereford, told him, that he had hit upon an expe¬ 
dient to raife the fums wanted, which was, that the Italian merchants, 

* Some writer* mention a charter of Henry HI the year ij 79, when the Hanfe merchants were 
king of England tosie metchanlt of the Hanfe dated moving heaven and earth in order to preferve their 
in the year t2o6, (which, by the hye is two years privileges in England, we find, in their add refits 
before he w boro) as a proof that that affocia- to the emperor and princes of Germany and to 
tion raided then, and long before, fur it is f^ud to Queen Elizabeth, no pretentions to any charters 
refer to grafttk 6f his predecefTora. We have chafe, earlier than one faid to be given by King Ed- 
ters of Henry lit to the merchants of Cologne ward 1 1 and that appears, from the account they 
fettled 111 London in the i8' h yejkof U« reign, give of it, to be the general charter given to all 
to the merchants of Lubeck, Brupfwtcki and Den- foreign merchants in the year 1303, and they feem 
mark in his 41” year, and to the German mer- to hare had no knowlege of Edward's charter ot 
chants in London in his 44 th year. Butin none 1280, Which was a confirmation of his father’s 
of them is the word Hanfe, or any mention of a one of 1259 to the merchant1 of the Teutonic gild. 
general mercantile aflociation, to be found, which hall, the name of Hanfe being apparently not ufed 
would furely have been inferred in the charter to fo early. [Papert concerning the Hanfe merchants, 
the German merchants in general, with a reference M$. Btb. Colt. Vefjp. F vni,/. 149 a, 1^7 a.] AU 
to the former charter to the merchants of the the charters, here mentioned, wifi be noted in their 
Hanfe, if any fuch had exifted. Moreover, in proper placet in thie work. 
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who had advanced the money, being authorized by the king and the 
pope, neither of whom had any rdudance to forward fo honourable a 
bufinefs, fhould draw bills upon the Eaghfh prelates for fums pretend¬ 
ed to have been advanced to them by merchants of Sienna or Florence. 
This righteous plan was accordingly executed, and an agent was font 
into England to receive payment of the bills *. In vain the prelates 
proteftea, that they had no dealings or connexion withthe perfons pre¬ 
tending to be their creditors. They were obliged* under the terrible 
penalty of excommunication, to pay the bills. [M. Parts, pp. €92, 91a] 
The bifhop of Ely, however, found means to fave himfelf from the 
extorfion. Being fued by forae merchants of Sienna for 300 marks of 
principal and 100 marks of interell ( 4 interefle’) before Alexander de 
Ferentin, a judge appointed by the pope, and being at the fame time 
commilfioned to go to Spain as the king’s arabafiador, he refofed to fet 
out upon the journey, unlefs he were relieved from the iniquitous pro- 
fecution: and the king was obliged to comply with his defire, and to 
find other funds to pay the debt, which was juftly due to the merchants. 
[Rot. clauf. 40 Hen. Ill , m. 8. dorfo, in Frynne's Exaft chronological vindica-r 
tion , V. ii, p. 859.] This is believed to be the eariieft notice, extant in 
this country, of intereft being fairly and exprefsly mentioned by that 
name f, unlefs when the lender was a Jew : for it appears to have been 
hitherto fettled by collufion between the parties, when both were Chrif- 
tians, in order to avoid the cenfures and penalties of the church. 

1 25 6 —At this time the intereft of the money borrowed by the king 
amounted to above a hundred pounds a-day, which, the hiftorian fays, 
threatened the whole people of England, the clergy as well as the laity, 
with defolation and ruin. [M. Paris, p. 938.] It is a pity he has not 
alfo told us the amount of the principal, or, which would have been the 
fame thing, the rate of the intereft. 

Juftices were fent to every city and burgh throughout England, in 
order to regulate and corredt the meafures, and to eftablifh an aflife for 
the weight of bread according to the fluduations in the price of wheat; 
for example, when the quarter of wheat was fold for one dulling, the 
farthing loaf of waftel bread fhoukl weigh fix pounds and" fixteen twen¬ 
tieths, Troye weight. They alfo fixed an aftife for ale proportioned to 
the prices of com, and for wine £. {Annales Burton, p. 365, ed. Gale.] 

The king by a charter to the burgjfifes of S\ Omers in Flanders pro- 

• The worthy contriver fubjefted himfelf to the the year 1349! I (hall afterwards have occafioa to 
payment of 4,006 marks, as a decoy to his breth- hint a fufpicion that that law rather belonged to 
ren. But he had an order from the king to m. his fon Alexander III, 
demnify himfelf. [Prjnne’t EtcaS chronological J The regulated prices of bread and ale will be 
vuuticoUion, ft. 860.3 found in the appendix of prices. Thofe of wine 

4 We find 4 fumma principal!, cum damnts, ex. are omitted by the annalift, nor do they appear 
4 penfis, et tattreji,' in c. 34 of the laws aferibed in the affife in the ft'atnte of ft Henry III. 
to Alexander Ii king of Scotland, who died in 
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mifed that they and their property fhould be exempted from arreft for 
any debts, for which they, or fome of their countrymen, were not prin¬ 
cipal debtors or fu reties; that their property in the hands of their fervants 
ihould not be feized for any tranfgreffions of thole fervants; and that 
any of them, who Ihould die in his dominions, Ihould have a right to 
leave his property by will, and the heir Ihould not be obftruCted in tak¬ 
ing pofleffion of it*. [Fadera, V. iv, p. 555.— Rot. pat. 40 Hen. Ill, 
m. 4.3 Whether the commerce of the burgefles of S'. Omers was an 
objedt of much confequenee, or not, we are not Informed: but the 
charter merits attention, as the earlieft known relaxation of the law, or 
cuftom, which made every foreigner anfwerable for the debts, and even 
crimes, of . all other foreigners, and made the whole property of every 
(hanger at his death the prey of the king, or lord of the foil on which 
he died; a horrid prerogative, which continued to difgrace the laws of 
France in particular from the age of Charlemagne down to our own 
times f. 

It will not be deemed impertinent to commercial hiftory to relate, 
that an author called William de Sanlto amore (whom the biographer 
of the popes calls a pernicious man) wrote a book, wherein he affirmed, 
that thofe, who fpent their lives in idlenefs on pretence of devoting 
thcmfelves to religious duties, and devoured the produce of other people’s 
induftry, were not in a ftate of falvation. The book, containing luch 
dangerous and heretical doltrine, was immediately condemned to the 
flames, and all who kept copies of it in their pofleffion were excommun¬ 
icated, by the infallible head of the church. [Triveti Ann. p. 207.-— 
Platina Hit. pontif. p. 427, ed. 1664.] 

1257—Though the earl of Cornwall refufed the title of king of Sicily, 
which, he forefaw, would coft more than the altual pofleffion would be 
worth, the fuperior fplendour of the imperial title got the better of his 
prudence. A part of the German electors, allured, as it is laid, by the 
fame of his great nches (for he was as remarkable for accumulating as 
his brother was for fquan dering) eleCted him emperor of Germany, or 
king of the Romans: and, in order to fhow his attention to the intereft 
of his new fubjeCts, before he left England he obtained from King 
Henry a charter (May 1 1*) whereby the king took under his protection 
and fafe conduit the burgefles of Lubeck with their merchandize, none 
of which, he affined them, fhould be taken for account of himfelf or 
any other perfon withou^their confent. And he ordered that they and 
their agents fhould have perfect liberty of buying and felling, as they 

• The privilege* of the burgefles of S'. Omers f Some defenption of the cruel treatment of 
were thrice renewed by Edward II, and once by ftrangers in the middle ages may le (bund in Re~ 
Edward III. [Ret. fiat. 15 Edw. II, m. ; and btrtfon's Htfloty */ Charttt V, V. i, /. 394, td. 
16 Edw. II, m. $— Fadtra, V. hi,/. 8905 V. iv, 179a. 
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thought proper, and of coming, remaining, and going away, without 
any impediment, Thefe privileges were to be in force for fevea years, 
provided they fhould continue faithful to his brother the emperor elc®. 
Charters in the lame form were alfo granted to the burgeflcs and mer¬ 
chants of Denmark and thofe of the city of Brunfwick. [Chart, in Hak¬ 
luyt's Voiagcs, V. i, p. 131.} 

Richard, the new-eleded emperor, expended upon his coronation, 
and other fruitlefs objeds in Germany, the gatherings of his life-*time, 
amounting to the prodigious fum of /even hundred thou/and founds of/fiver, 
besides his vail revenues in England, which were remitted to him, while 
he continued in Germany. By the exportation of f© much treafure the 
country was very much diftrefled. [M. Paris, pp. 939, 949.] 

This year the king coined money of the pureft gold, weighing two 
fterlings, or pennies, and ordered that it fhould pafs for twenty, pennies 
of lilvcr, being in the proportion of one to ten.—-{Rrt. clauf. 41 Hen. Hi, 
m. 3.— MS. Cbron. in arch. Lond. — Snelling's View of the gold coin, p. i.] 
Thus it is proved, that gold money was coined by Henry IH; whereas 
the common belief is, that Edward III, his great-grandfon, was the firll 
king of England who coined gold. It is probable, however, that there 
was no great quantity of it, and the exiftence of it was foon forgotten. 
According to Carte, [Hijl. of England, V ii, pp. *3, III] the citizens 
of London remonftrated againft the new gold money, on Sunday 4 th 
November, and the king thereupon proclaimed, that every perfon 
might carry it to his exchange, and receive the value at which it had 
been made current (which, to-be-fure, was much above the price gold 
had been hitherto rated at) * dedu&ing one halfpenny) or two and a 
half per cent) for the exchange f. 

The Welfh being threatened by Prince Edward, to whom his father 
had aifigned his fuperiority over them, with an invalion of the Irilh, 
who were alfo his immediate vaflals, they provided a fleet of gallies, 
fupphed with arms and provifions, to guard their coali. In this war the 
marches of Wales were reduced to a deferr, the cattles and hpufes were 
burnt, the people and cattle were flaughtered, and the woods deftroyed. 
A flop was alfo put to the ufual importation of horfes, oxen, &c. from 
Wales, which m peaceable times was very advantageous to both nations. 
[M. Parte, pp. 890, 949, 957, 958.] 

* The continuator of Mathew P*ri* [/, 1009] ofLandou, but ba* miftajten the year of the kmg’a 
value* a gold cup weighing 10 pound* at 100 reign. Notwnhftauding the mention of this coin*, 
pound* o? fiber ui the year Probably he age by Carte, E a chard, Maitland, and Snelling, 

allows 10 pound* of filver for the wotkmanlhip. upon the fure authority of antirnt records, fo ten* 

+ The coinage of gold by Henry III » alfo aciousare many people of their accudomed be- 
n paced by Eachard in hi* Hifiory of England, and lief, that it will (till be difficult t# perfuade them, 
by M a '*bnd in hi* Hflory of Scotland (a pod- that any gold money was coined in England before 
humou* work). The later found it in the archive*. the reign of Edwaid Ilf. 
of the city. When coliefling material* for bis ftjfliry' 4 
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The mifery of the year was aggravated by a very defe&ive crop, 
which raifed wheat to the price or ten (hillings a quarter (‘ fumma’); 
and, the country being drained of money by the rapacity of the popes, 
the profufion and mifmanagement of the king, and the tranfportation 
of the earl of Cornwall’s treafure to Germany, many thoufands perifli- 
ed for abfoiute want, and by the difeafes proceeding from the famine. 
Some old men remembered former fcarcities, which raifed the wheat to 
a mark, or even twenty (hillings, a quarter, and were not attended with 
fuch mortal confequences, becaufe the people then had money circulat¬ 
ing among them, and were enabled to buy corn, even at the extravag¬ 
ant price. [M. Paris, p. 958.] Unlefs the famine had been universal 
throughout the world, which, we know, was not the cafe, the want of 
com in England could have been fupplied by commerce. But the com¬ 
merce of England was, comparatively fpeaking, as yet but in its in¬ 
fancy : and there were even many in fiances in thofe ages of com being 
unreafonably cheap in fome parts of England, while it was enormoufly 
dear in others. So little were the principles, or the pra&ice, of a be¬ 
neficial commerce then underflood. 

1358—The famine in England was fomewhat alleviated by the arrival 
of about fifty large fhips loaded with wheat, barley, and bread, which 
the emperor Richard had engaged to come over; and they were follow¬ 
ed by others fent by the merchants of Germany and Holland. By the 
king’s proclamation the citizens of London were prohibited from buy¬ 
ing any of the cargoes for ftoring up. But the want of money prevent¬ 
ed many, who had formerly been in good circumflances, from being 
benefited by the fupply. [Af. Paris , pp. 963, 976.] 

The king claimed as an antient prerogative, a right of taking at an 
inferior price, by the name of prife, a certain part of the cargo import¬ 
ed in every vefiel; and particularly two tuns (‘ dolia’) from every cargo 
of wine confiding of above nineteen tuns, viz. one before the mail, and 
one behind it, at the price of twenty {hillings each *. [Madox's Utji. 
of tbc excbeq . c. 18, § a— Foedera , V. iii, p. 192.] His purveyors alfo 
made a practice of taking for his ufe, or at lean in his name, whatever 
they thought proper, at a lower price tharf what the reft of the cargo 

* Some have fuppofed that the prife wines were had an hereditary grant of the king's prife wine* 
due to the king without any compenfation to the m the cities of Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford, 
owners. But the following fa&s ferve to prove Cork, and Limerick, and by the archbifhop of 
that they were paid for at a fined price.—Ed- York, who in the year 1327 claimed tbepnfagc 
ward II made over to hit favourite, Piers de Ga- of the wines imported at Hull in virtue of a chai- 
vafton, hit antient and due prifet of wine, being ter from King AtheHlan. [Fadera, V. 111*,/. 191; 
two tuns out of every vefiel, in two ports of De- V. is,pp. 268, 272.] 

von-ihirc, Gavailoo paying to the merchants twenty The fixed price of the prife wines at Briftol was 
(hillings fterling for each tun, * as it ufed to be in only 15/, as appears by a record of the i2 ,h year 
< the timet of ms anceftort the kings of England.’ of King John, quoted in Madox's H\ftory of tit ex- 
The lame price was alfo paid to the importers by tbequer, e. 18, $ 2 , and the liter garderotx Edit, /, 
the family of Bottler (or Butler) in Ireland, who f. 356. 
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foM for: and, as if that arbitraty proceeding had not been fufficiently 
opprefhve, the importers were often obliged to go without any payment 
at all *. The confequettce was, that many EngUfh merchants were rain¬ 
ed, and many of the foreign merchants about this time gave over trad¬ 
ing to- England. [Ann. Burton, p. 400.] An exemption from the prif- 
age of wines is one of the andent privileges of the city of London f. 

Auguft 26*—The principal citizens ( 4 prohombres') of Barcelona 
having compofed, a body of maritime laws for the regulation of veflfek 
in the merchant fervice, it was now confirmed by James I, king of 
Aragon and count of Barcelona. It confifts of twenty-one chapters, 
containing rules to be obferved by the owners and commanders t>f vefiels, 
the fcribes or clerks who were {worn to keep fait accounts between the 
owners and the freighters, the mariners, and the merchant paltengers; 
for loading, flowing, and difcharging, the cargo; for the arms to be 
carried by every veil'd, and alfo by the feamen, who were to find theirs 
at their own expenfe ; for the affiftance to be given by one veflel to an¬ 
other when coming to an anchor; and for a council to be ele&ed in 
every ve0el, whofe decrees ihopld be binding upon the owner, com¬ 
mander/ and merchants; in all matters concerning the common intereft 
of the veflel and cargo. [Charta ap. Capmany, Mm. bift. dr Barcelona, 
V, ii, p. 23.] This code, apparently formed upon the model of that 
of Rhodes, is laid by the Spaniih writers to be the moft antient body 
of maritime laws in Europe: [Capmany , V. i, com. p. 233} but it teems 
probable that thofe of Amalfi may claim the priority %. 

■ 1259—King Henry, at the requeft of his brother the emperor, grant¬ 
ed a charter to the merchants of Germany, who had a hafl or fadtory, 
called the Teutonic gild ball Gildhalla Teutonicorum’) in London, where¬ 
in he protnifed to maintain therm in the liberties and free cuftoms, which 
they had enjoyed in his own reign and thofe of his predeceffors, through¬ 
out his whole kingdom. [Foedcra Anglia:^ V. 'i\,p. 161— Hakluyt's Vbiages, 
V. i, p. 132.} Unfortunately we are not informed, when r thofe mer¬ 
chants firft occupied their fadtory in London, which, by this (apparent¬ 
ly the earlieft extant §) authentic document of their privileges, they ap¬ 
pear to have poflefled for fome time. It feems moft probable, that the 
allbciation, now called by the general appellation of merchants of Ger- 

* The promife inferted in the charter to the* laaced by the duties on the importation of wist 
merchants of Ltfbeck in the preceding year, that being heavier m London than in the out-ports, 
no part of their property ihould be taken from £ The law* of Oleron, according to the ge- 
them without their confent, was intended to guard neral opinion, were alfo earlier. But the Spanifh 
againft this abufe. writers, and (is I Have already obferved) at leaft 

f Thomas Chaucer (who is believed to have one French writer, affert that they are copied from 
been, the fon of the famous poet) being chief thofe of Barcelona. 

butler to King Henry IV, made a complaint that § If they had got anjr earlier charter from 

the citizens of London abufed their privilege by Henry, or any preceding kinc of England, it cert- 
permitting wines belonging to other* to be entered aiidy could not be produced, when the German 
m their names, in order to evade the priCage. merchants obtained confirmations of their privi- 
[ Cotton’* Abridgement of the records, p. 476.3 In leges from Edward II and Edward HI, 
the prefent day the exemption from pnfage is ba- 
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, many, has been formed by *n acceflion of new members to the fociety 
called in the year xaao the merchants qf Cologne, the original pofleflars of 
the Teutonic GildbalL The -articles imported by thofe merchants, ac¬ 
cording to Stow* \Sftrwy qfhondon, p. 431, ed. 1618] were wheat, rye, 
and other grain, cables and other cordage, mails, pitch, tar, hemp, linen, 
wainfcofc, wax, Heel, &c. 

>1*61—As long as the Latin emperors of Conilantinople poflefifed their 
feeble and precarious Sovereignty, the Venetians, the main inftrumgnts 
of their elevation to that lofty title, enjoyed fuch a commercial fuperi- 
orfty in. the eaftem parts of the Mediterranean fea* that they, almoft ex- 
clufivtly^ fupplied the other nations of Europe with the productions of 
Alia oh their own terms. The Genoefe, who had long been their rivals 
in commerce and naval power, could not behold without envy the ad¬ 
vantages they enjoyed by their union with thofe emperors. They there¬ 
for attached themfelves to Michael Palseologus the Greek fovereign of 
Nice, atad a (lifted him with powerful fuccours, regardlefs of the indig¬ 
nation of the pcfpe, who favoured Baldwin the Latin emperor, and exe¬ 
crated Michael, who refufed obedience to the Htfly fee. The city was 
taken by furprife (July 25 th ); and Baldwin, without making the fmall- 
eft effort,to repell the invaders* feejned very happy to make his efcape 
with a Jew friends onboard the gallies of his Venetian allies, who car¬ 
ried him to Italy, where he was fupptfrted during the remainder of his 
life by the pope and the king of Sicily. 

During the Latin government in Conftantinople the trade and opul¬ 
ence of the city had declined, and the number of the people had de- 
creafed. The new fovereign reftored the heirs of thofe who had been 
deprived of their poffeffions by the Latins, fixed the troops, who had 
made him mafter of the city, as inhabitants, and invited fettlers from 
the provinces. The merchants and traders of every defeription of Ita¬ 
lian birth or parentage were willing, and were made welcome, to re¬ 
main in the city, which, by their eftablifhed bufinefs and connections 
was become their proper home. Among thefe the Venetians, the Ge¬ 
noefe, and the Pifans, hid been the moll eminent, ever fince the de¬ 
cline of Amalfi, and each of thofe nations poffeffed their factories and 
fettlements In their own particular quarter of the city, where they lived, 
in fome degree independent of the imperial government, -having chiefs 
or governors and laws of their own. The Pifarts, and even the Vene¬ 
tians, were continued in the enjoyment of their factories and privileges: 
but the larger, and more favoured, colony of the Genoefe were put in 
poffeflion of the neighbouring town of Heraclea, the antient Permthus, 
which was built in the flourishing days of Greece by the Samians on a 
peninfula projecting into the Propontis or Sea of Marmara; and thence 
they ( we re foon after tranfplanted to Galata (called afterwards Pera) a 
fuburb fituated on the north fide of the Golden horn, the inlet of the 
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fea, which conflitutes the harbour' <rf €bnlhntiiiople. That ro wok was 
wholely refigned to them; lied they werealib favoured with exemption 
from paying cuftoms and with fome other privilege*: and co thete ad¬ 
vantages the fituatioti of their town and their naval power foe® enabled 
them to add, with or without die approbation of the emperor, the com¬ 
mand of the narrow entrance of the Black fea, and confequently to 
monopolize the commerce of all the countries which furround it, toge¬ 
ther with that branch Of'the Indian trade, which was conduced by 
river navigation and land carriage to the eaft end of it. 

It was ena&ed by the borons, that the wool of England fhould be 
manufe&ured at homeinftead of being fold to foreigners, and that all 
perfbns fhould wear woollen cloth made within the kingdom, and avoid 
every fuperftuous extravagance in drels *. [IV. Hemngfordy L. iii, c. 27.] 
At this time the Englilh were exceedingly exafperated againft all foreign¬ 
ers on account of the king's glaring and -immoderate partiality to his 
foreign relations and favourites, whereby a great proportion of the lands 
and wealth of England Was thrown into their hands. But it was yet too 
foon to exclude the fuperior manufactures of foreigners, or to prohibit 
the wool from going to the beft market. 

1262—Some German writers fay, that the Hanfe aflbciation about 
this time made choice of Bruges'in Flanders to be a ftarion for their 
trade, and an entrepot between the coafts of the Baltic and the Medi¬ 
terranean, a voyage from the one fea to the other, and back again, be¬ 
ing too arduous an undertaking to be accomplifhed in one feafon. It is 
moreover laid, that the advantages of ftorage, commiffion, &c. conti¬ 
nued from this time to enrich the inhabitants of Bruges, till the em¬ 
peror Frederic III was provoked by an mfuk put upon his fon to block 
up their port, whereby the Hanfe merchants were obliged to transfer 
their commerce to Antwerp. {Bert'n Rer. Germ. L. iii,/. 28.] But it 
may be doubted, whether the Hanfe aflbciation, under that name , was yet 
in exigence,* or if there were any maritime cities yet added to the con¬ 
federacy entered into by Lubeck and Hamburgh in the year 1241. 

1264—There ftill remained fo much of the fpirit of antient barbarifm 
and ferocity in Europe, that the fpoils of rapine were often preferred 
to the flow acquifltions of honeft induftry by thofe, who felt themfelves 
powerful enough to be robbers. Piracies were frequently committed 
upon the fea, where the perpetrators thought themfelves fure of im¬ 
punity by the abfence of any fuperior controlling power, and more 
efpedally when anarchy and public convulflons in the country they be- 

* This law it dated by Hemingford, the earlleft another in the year 1371. Yet Edward III i( ge- 
wathor Who mention! it, in 1261 f and heafcribe* neratly foppofcd the-firrt Eogbfh king who eoaft. 
k to the parliament of Oxford, which, according ed fuch a law. < Hi* law ha* the advantage qi be* 
to tl$e other hittonant, wat held in the year 1258. ing more generally known than the other*. But 
M b the firft law prohibiting tbe exportation of nil of them were equally ineffeftive. 
wool udtkc import* tionqf doth. We flttll fee 5 
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longed to let them free from all reftraint. The government of England 
being at this time diflolved by the war between the king and the barons, 
there were more piracies than ufual committed by Englifh fubjects: and 
the mariners of the Cinque ports in particular are noted as mod guilty 
in that way; for they not only carried on unauthorized, though pro- 
felled, war againft the inhabitants of foreign cities, with fome of whom 
they had quarreled, but they alfo feized every veflel they were able to 
fubdue, and murdered all the people, not even fparing thofe of their 
own country. Foreign commerce was foon at a Hand; and wines which 
ufed to be fold for 40 Ihillings, were now fold for ten marks; wax role 
from 40 Ihillings to above eight marksj and pepper from fix pennies to 
three {hillings a pound. There was fuch a fcarcity of lalt, iron, fteel, 
cloth, and aft other merchandize, that the people were grievoully afflid- 
ed, and the merchants reduced to beggary, by it, the fale of the ex¬ 
portable produce of the country being alfo at a ftand in confequence of 
the interruption of the navigation. The earl of Leicefter, the leader 
of the barons who were confederated againll the king, attempted to 
perfuade the people that foreign commerce was unneceflary, the pro¬ 
duce of the country being fully fufficient to fupply all the wants of the 
inhabitants ; and many people, in complaifance to him, laid afide their 
coloured clothes, and drefied themfelves in plain white cloth. It mail 
be acknowleged, that the mariners of the Cinque ports were encour¬ 
aged, perhaps commiffioned, by King Henry, who wiflied the fup- 
plies coming to his enemies to be intercepted. But they muft have gone 
beyond their inftructions, which drew upon them the vengeance of 
Prince Edward, who punilhed fome, and pardoned others, after which 
there was perfect tranquillity upon the fea. [ Cbron . IViies, pp. 61, 65. 
— M. Wejim.p. 396.—and fee Fcedera, V. i, pp. 250, 273; V. li, p. 82.] 
From the notice concerning the white and coloured cloths, we fee, that 
part of the cloths made in England were undyed, and probably of the 
natural colour of the wool. But fome cloths muft have been dyed in 
England, as very confiderable quantities of woad were imported in this 
age. The diftrefs occafioned by the want of foreign fait, iron, fteel, and 
cloth, alfo (hows us, that the manufactures of thofe article# which, ex¬ 
cept that of fteel, muft havtf exifted in the country, in fome degree of 
perfection, many ages before, were carried on upon a very fmall fcale, 
and were now perhaps totally interrupted by the public difturbances. 

December 14'“—According to the Magna charta the king, in order to 
conftitute a common council for afiefimg an aid, was to iffue his letters 
to each of the archbilhops, bilhops, earls, and greater barons, indi¬ 
vidually, and was to order the ihirrefs and bailifs to fummon all who 
held of him in chief. There were no elective members; and the in¬ 
habitants of cities and towns, including the merchants and manufactur¬ 
ers, had consequently not the moft diftant connection with making'the 
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laws, which difpofed of their lives and properties. The earl of Leifcefter, 
having got the Icing into his hands, now fummoned in his name the 
prelates and nobles of his own party, and added to them a vaft number 
of abbats, priors, and deans, a clafs of people among whom he Had 
great intereft. He alfc ordered the fhirrefs to caufe two knights out of 
every county to attend, and fent letters to the cities of York and Lin¬ 
coln, to the burghs, and to the Cinque ports, defiring them to fend two 
members each. [Fadera, V. i, p. 802.3 We are not told in what man¬ 
ner the members were chofon. 

1265, January—'Thus were the commons introduced irith parliament: 
but there is no further mention of any members being ftmmrtmcd from 
cities or burghs till the year 1283 *> after which they appear to haVe 
been frequently called, and at length formed a conftituent part of every 
parliament, though even then a regular fucceffioa of feprefentatives was 
not kept up in every city and town ; for the flnmfefs often negleded de- 
firing them to make their ele&ions: and the negletft, whether occafiondd 
by accident or defign in the king or the {hirrefs, was thankfully ac~ 
knowleged as a gracious indulgence by thofe communities, who were 
thereby exempted from paying the falaries of their members; for then, 
and during many ages after, the reprefentatives were paid by thofe whom 
they reprefented. So very different were their ideas and pradfice from 
thofe of the prefent age. The commons long continued to have very 
little influence on the legiflarive body, and, indeed, were confidered as 
mere petitioners. Ads were pafled, and even money levied, without, 
and againfl, their confent till the fecond year of Henry V, when it was 
determined, that no law flmuld be v ena&ed contrary to the petition of 
the commons, the king preferving his prerogative of aflent or diflent. 
Though their rights, after being thus in fome degree defined, were often 
infringed, they, norwithllanding, continued to grow up into ftrength, 
efpecially during the contefts between the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
which, however fatal to individuals, tended to raife the great body of 
the people to their due place in the conflitution. But it was not till 
commerce and mhnufadures conferred importance upon towns, and 
opulence u$on individuals, that the house of commons attained the 
weight and dignity, which ought to beloftg to the represent atijtes of 
A FREE PEOPLE f. 

It would be improper to negleft noticing a pompous defcription of 
the profperity and commerce of England, which MatheW of Weftminfter 
(j>. 396) introduces in the character of a' perfon lamenting * in an ele- 

* gant ftile* the miferies of the country occafioned by the civil war. 

* 0 England,’ fays he, * formerly glorious, illuftrious, and exalted among 

* Brady appears to have never feen the fummonfes in 1383. He dates tile Aril appearance of 
citizens and burgeffes in parliament m 1295. \Trealtfe of butvbe, f. a;.] 

t See RuffhcatTs Preface to the Statutet at large, and the authorities there quoted. 
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4 the kingdoms, like the grandeur of the Chaldaeans. The (hips of 
4 Tarihifli were not comparable to thy {hips carrying aromatics and all 
‘ pretioua merchandize throughout the four climates of the globe (‘ or- 
4 bis’). Tie fta was tby walls and caftles ftrongly fortified were the gates 

* of thy harbours. In thee chivalry, the church, and commerce, flourifli- 
4 ed. For thee the Pifans, the Genoefe, and the Venetians, tranfport- 
‘ ed the fepphire, the carbuncle, and the fmaragdus, drawn from the 
4 rivers of Paradife. Afia fupphed thee with the fineft linen (* byflo*) 
4 and purple, Africa wi$h cinnamon and balfam, Spain with gold, and 
4 Germany with filver. For thee Flanders, thy weaver, made pretious 
4 drapery of* thy own materials. For thee thy own Gafcoigne produced 

* wine. To thee all the iflands between the Hyades and Ardurus were 
4 fubfervient. Thy inland parts abounded with the wild beafts of the 
6 wqods, and thy hills with cattle of every kind. Thou didft poflefs 
4 all the fowls of the air. Thy fields were beautiful. In the abundance 
4 of fifh thou, furpafleft every region. And though thou haft but a nar- 
4 row trad of land, confined within the ihores of the fea, yet the coafts 
4 of all the nations of the world, warmed by the fleeces of thy iheep, 

4 have blefled thy celebrated fertility. In thee the fwords were con- 
4 verted into pkmghrihares, and peace and religion were fo flour filling, 

4 that thou wert looked up to as a mirror and example by all the other 
4 catholic kingdoms. Alas ! why art thou now ftripped of fuch great 
4 glory, &c.’—Though the panegyric, which is probably an amplifica¬ 
tion of thofe of Fitz-Stephen and Henry of Huntingdon, (fee above, 
pp. 329, 344) is prodigioufly overftrained, yet the nations of the earth 
being clothed with Englifh wool, and that wool being made into cloth 
in. Flanders, are valuable notices of the ftate of manufadures and com¬ 
merce in the thirteenth century; and the importation of gold from 
Spain in that age (which was probably in payment for wool) is a cir- 
cumftance exceedingly curious, and, I believe, not to be found in any 
other Englifh author or record *. But, while he tells us that Oriental 
luxuries were imported by the Pifans and other Italians, and at the 
feme t’tne reprefents the commerce of England as adive, and the Hup¬ 
ping as very numerous and trading to all parts of the world, he evi¬ 
dently wanders into the regions of romance.—England, at leaft in the 
prefent day, does not need to have recourfe to fiditious naval or com¬ 
mercial renown. 

April 1 a 11 '—James I, king of Aragon, during the whole of his long 
reign did every thing in his power to extend and improve the manu- 
fadures and commerce of his fubjeds, and efoecially thofe of the citizens 
of Barcelona. Senfible of the pernicious effeds of the taxes, which the 
feudal lords afiumed a power of levying, he now relieved the merchants 

* We (hall afterwards fee good authority, from Spaniih records, for the importation of English 
wool in that country. 4 
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of Barcelona from the payments exalted by the abbat of Saint Felix 
upon the arrival and departure of veflels, and alfo from fimilar pay¬ 
ments hitherto made to himfelf. At the fame time, in his zeal for the 
profperity of Barcelona, but in direlt oppofition to the prudent and li¬ 
beral policy of his predeceflbr, Count Raymundo Berenguer I, he ex¬ 
pelled all the merchants of Lombardy, Florence, Sienna, and Luca, re¬ 
ading in that city. King James afterwards ordered, that no foreigner 
fhould keep a table (or bank) of exchange in Barcelona, nor (hip any 
goods, not being his own property, onboard any foreign veflel. [Cap- 
many, Mem. bi/i, de Barcelona, V. ii, Col dipl pp. 31, 34, and 12-36.] 
The woollen manufactures of Catalonia, which appear to have been in 
an eftablifhed Bate before the year 1243, continued thenceforth to flourish 
in Barcelona and many other towns of the province, [Capmany, V. i, 
Com. p. 241] till the union of the crowns of Caftile and Aragon depreff- 
ed the later kingdom, and the expullion of the Jews and Moors, toge- 
gether with the difcovery of the mines of America, almoft completed 
the deftruftion of induftry in Spain. 

1266—Alexander II, king of Scotland, had formerly made a propofal 
to Hacon, king of Norway, for purchafing his fupremacy over the ma¬ 
ritime kingdom of Mann and the Weftem iflands, which appear evi¬ 
dently intended by Nature to be an appendage of Scotland rather than 
of the diftant kingdom of Norway. But Hacon anfwered, that he was 
in no want of money, and he did not chufe to difmember his kingdom. 
In confequence of the failure of the negotiation, two hoftile expeditions 
were undertaken j one by Alexander in the year 1249, and the other by 
Hacon in 1263; and both princes died by ficknefi while on their expe¬ 
ditions, without any thing effectual being done on either fide. An 
amicable treaty was this fummer concluded at Perth between their fons, 
by which Magnus IV, king of Norway, ceded for ever to Alexander III, 
king of Scotland, the feudal fovereignty of Mann and the Weftem 
iflands for the fum of 4,000 marks, together with an annual payment of 
100 marks, of good and lawful fterling money according to the manner 
and ufage of Rome, France, England, and Scotland *: an exceeding 
good bargain on both fides, inafmuch as a voluntary ceffion is more ho¬ 
nourable than a compulfive deprivation, and a fair purcbafe is more ho¬ 
nourable than the rapine of conqueft. The treaty alfo provides for the 
fecurity and protection of the perfons, veflels, and cargoes, of the fub- 
jelts of either king, who might be wrecked on the coafts of the other. 
[See the original treaty , ap. Fordun, p. 1355, ect. Hearne.—*torfeei Or cades, 

* If the framers of the treaty underftood, that Englilh or Scottilh pound ; for in that year 
the money of Rome, France, England, and Scot* Henty III engaged to pay j£aoo of good and 
land was of the fame value, they were very ill in* lawful fterling money aa an equivalent for jC8oo 
formed. Before the year H35 the French pound Tournois, or French money, to the mafteT of the 
had funk to one fourth part of the value of the Temple [Federa, V. \,j>, 341.] 
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L. ii.] The naiural advantages for fifheries and navigation pofiefled by 
thefe iflands render them capable of being made one of the moft valu¬ 
able appendages of the Britifh empire. 

A regular cuftom duty was now charged on the exportation of wool, 
as appears by the ilatute of the exchequer, which directed that the col¬ 
lectors of the cuftoms of wool Ihould fettle twice in the year, and ren¬ 
der ah account of the quantity of wool loaded onboard each veflel. 
[Statutes at large, V. i, p. 26, ecL 1786.] 

1267, January 5 th —The merchants of Lubeck, having no longer the 
patronage of their emperor Richard, who had returned from Germany 
to England, obtained a new charter from King Henry by the intereft of 
Albert duke of Brunlwick, who had juft married a niece of the queen 
of England. The-king therein grants to them and their property an 
exemption from arreft on account of any debt, for which they are not 
fecurity or principal debtors, unlefs the debtors are of their community, 
or unlefs the burgelfes of Lubeck ihall withhold juftice from Englilh 
lubjeCls aggrieved in that city; that they fhall not forfeit their property 
for the delinquency of their fervants; that no prtfes, beyond thofe eftab- 
lilhed by antient cuftom, (hall be taken from them without being paid 
for ; and they fliall have their banfe for payment of five ihillings, in the- 
fame manner that the merchants of Cologne have had their banfe *. 
[Faedera, V. i, p. 839 ] 

1268—Glafgow was now fomewhat advanced in polity, having a court- 
houfe and a common feal. It was governed by three provofts (appar¬ 
ently co-ordinate, and alfo by bailies. [Chart, in Gibfons Hijl. of Glaf¬ 
gow, p. 303,] 

The following account given in to the exchequer by Walter Hervy 
and William of Durham, cuftodes of the city of London, gives a view 
of the names and amounts of the dues collected in the city from the eve 
of Eafter to Michaelmas 1268, viz. 

Divers tronages\, with fome fmall Jlrandages - £97 13 u£ 

Cuftoms of all kinds of merchandize coming from foreign 

* The German authors diffu widely m the r ' (mercatores) qui Hanfx, id eft Soon, vocan- 
explsnationa of the meaning of the word Hanle, • tur.’ 

which the affectation of that name has rendered fo f Trtnage, money paid, for weighing at the 
famous. Perhaps, without going any farther, or front, or public beam. 

diving at all into the abyfs of etymology, we may Strandagc feems payment for the liberty of lay- 

have a pretty good idea of it by comparing this ing goods on the flrand, fimilar to modern wharfage, 

charter with thofe of fome of the tbwns of Eng- Scavage, paid for liberty to exhibit or fhowr 

land, wherein the king grants the burgefles a banfe, { fchaw) the goods at market, 
which feems to fignify a right of acting as a cor- Pefate, for weighing, 

porate body, with, probably, a power of making Stallage, rent paid for the ufe of a ftall. 

regulationi, or bye laws, for their own- internal Socage, (a word of difputed meaning) feems here 
government. See Brady on burghs, append, p. 19. to lignify payment for certaiu privileges enjoyed by. 
—■Meyer, the annatift of Flanders, [/. 296 a] ex- the company of butchers. See the Ctujary to 
plains Hanfe at meaning affoejates ‘ Teutomci Twyfdiit’r Script, decern, vo. Soca. 
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parts liable to pay the duty called fcavage, together with 
the pefages during the half-year - - £75 6 10 

Meafuring dues for com arriving at the port of Billingfgate, 

and the water-cuftom there * - - 5x8 7^ 

Gujloms offijb brought to London-bridge ftreet, and fome 
other cuftoms there - - - 7 o 2~ 

Iffue of the field and bars of Smithfield . - - 476 

Toll taken at the gates of the city, and cuftoms on the 

Water of Thames towards the weft - - 8 13 2^ 

Stallages , cuftoms of butchers and others exercifing divers 
trades (' mercandifas') in the market of Weft-Chep, /mail 
tolls and iftucs of the fame market, the ifiiies of the 
markets of Garfchirche (Grafs church or Grace church) 
and Wollechirchehawe, with a certain annual focage of 
the butchers of the city - - - 4a o 5 

Mues of Queen-hithe, being in the king’s hands - 17 n 2 

Forfeits of fundry foreigners for buying and felling in the 

city contrary to the ftatutes and cuftoms thereof 10 11 o 

Pleas and perquifttes in the city - - 86 5 9^ 

From the waidarii (dealers in woad) of Amiens, Corbye 

and Neele (cities of France) fince Michaelmafs - 1168 

The whole amounting to - £366 15 4^. 

[Madox's Hift. of tie excbeq. c. 18, § 4.] 

Theodoric earl of Landfberg granted perfed freedom to the merchants 
of all nations, even thofe whole fovereigns might be at enmity with 
him, to trade fecurely in the city of Leipfick. The fucceeding lords 
of that city, with the fan&ion of the emperors, chartered the fairs, 
which have continued to the prefent day to attrad the traders of every 
nation in Europe. [. Peyferi Lipfta, p. 213 et feqql\ 

1269, Auguft 16 th —There fecm to have been fome mutual complaints 
of injuries done to the fubje&s of England and Norway. Magnus Lag- 
better (Reformer of the law) king of Norway, being a good man and a 
lover of peace, had fent two ambafladors to England, in order to adjuft 
differences and ftrengthen the friendChip entered into by his father Ha- 
con with King Henry: and it was now agreed, that there fhould be 
mutual liberty of trading to each country, and alfo that every proper 
aftiftance fhould be given to thofe who fhould have the misfortune to 
be wrecked on either coaft, provided they did not abandon their veflels. 
[Fadera, V. i, p. 857.] 

A letter, written by Peter Adfiger in the year 1269, contains a fcien- 
tific account of the attradtion, repulfion, and polarity, of the magnet, 
the art of communicating thofe properties to iron, the variation of the 
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magnetic needle, and even the conftru&ion of the azimuth compafs *. 
Thus we fee, that the fcience of magnetifm, and the application of it 
to the fervice of navigation, were brought to a degree of perfedion, 
little inferior to that of the prefent age, at a time, when, it is general¬ 
ly believed, that the polarity of the magnet was utterly unknown in 
Europe. 

1270:—At this time the legal intereft of money at Modena was four 
pence per month for every pound lent (or twenty per cent for the year). 
[Muratori Antiq . V. i, col. 893.] What deferiprion of people could bor¬ 
row money at fuch intereft ? If traders or manufacturers, what profits did 
they get upon their goods, to enable them to pay fuch intereft ? As all 
things are great or fmall, only by comparifon with others, is not this 
rate of intereft a fufficient proof, that the trade of the Italian ftates, 
though a vaft deal greater than that of their ignorant and flothful neigh¬ 
bours, and alfo than that of their own anceftors, was not, even now, 
very extenfive, according to our modern ideas of the magnitude of com¬ 
merce, and that the profperous ftate of the merchants, and confequent- 
ly of the commercial cities, was owing to the prodigious great profits 
■which the fmall number of competitors in trade enabled them to make ? 
We have already feen, [ p . 391] that a great improvement m the cir- 
cumftances of the people of Italy, took place before the conclufion of 
the thirteenth century: but the high rate of intereft warrants a belief, 
that it had fcarcely begun in the year 1270. 

Louis IX king of France, who had already been made a piifoner in 
an expedition againft the Saracens in Egypt, after an interval of fixteen 
years, undertook a new crufade, which was the feventh fince the com¬ 
mencement of them, and the laft one of any confequence. Now, as 
well as on the former occafion, he applied to foreigners for the ule of 
their flupping. and we learn from the original treaty, as quoted by 
Formaleoni, [EJJai fur la marine des Femtiens p. 31, trad. Fr.] that he ob¬ 
tained three flnps from the republic, and twelve from the private citi¬ 
zens, of Venice. The Santa Maria, the largeft of the republican veflels, 
meafured 108 Venetian feet (a little more than 125 Englilh feet) in 
length, but whether by the keel, or on the deck, we are not told, and ftie 
carried 110 feamen. We are thus, in fome degree, informed of the 
fize of what was reckoned an extraordinary large ihip in the Mediter¬ 
ranean at that time ; and we are alfo authorized to withhold our belief 
from the account of ten thoufand foldiers, and four thoufand horles, 
being carried by thofe fifteen fliips, in addition to their own feamen. 
The death of the king and the greateft part of his army on the burn- 

* This moft curious letter is preferred among but ext rafts from it are inferted by Cavallo in the 
the manuferipts of the univerfny of Leydeo, and fecond edition of hie Treatt/e on magnetifm. 
has not, I believe, ever been publiihed entire: 

3 G 2 
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ing and peftilentiul fliore of Africa is unconnected with the fubjeft of 
this work. 

The Venetians now aflumed fo much authority in the Adriatic tea, 
that they demanded a toll, or tranfit duty, proportioned to the quantity 
of the cargo, from all veflels navigating that fea, efpecially from thofe 
going between Pola (a town near the fouth point of Iftria) and Venice. 
The Bononians (or Bolognians), after three years of refufal and warfare, 
agreed to open the navigation of fome of the mouths of the Po, which 
they had the command of, to the Venetians, on condition of being al¬ 
lowed a free exportation of certain kinds of merchandize. The people 
of Ancona applied to the pope for his paternal interpolition to free 
them from the impofnion, and he ordered the Venetians to defift from 
taking it. But they anfwered his holinefs, that he was not properly in¬ 
formed of the affair j and, the pope being in hafte to go to the council 
of Lyons, nothing further was done by him. [Platina Fit. pont . p. 438, 
ed. 1664.] 

Mangou-Timour, a grandfon of Zingis-khan, and fovereign of the 
weftern Tatars, gave feveral of his cities and provinces to his relations ; 
and, particularly, he gave the cities of Crim and Caffa to Oran-Timour. 
Grim (which in the prefent age is tire refidence of a few miferable Turks 
and Jews) was then one of the mod magnificent cities in that part of 
the world. It was the center of a great inland commerce with the Eaft, 
which was conduced by merchants who traveled in caravans, without 
any apprehenfions of being infulted, and were three months upon the 
road, which was provided with a fufficient number of inns for their ac¬ 
commodation, in places afterwards abandoned to deer and wild goats. 
Caffa, lefs magnificent than Crim, became' no lefs famous by means of 
its advantageous fituation on a bay of the Black fea. The Genoefe, 
who, ever lince the reftoration of the Greek empire, had enjoyed 
almoft exclufively -the trade and navigation of that fea, foon difeovered 
the importance of Caffa, fnatched it out of the hands of the Tatars, 
and made it the principal ftation of their commerce with all the coun¬ 
tries bordering on the Black fea *. [Hi/l. dcs Huns par De Guignes, V* 
in,p. 343.] 

At the fame time the merchants of many cities of the northern parts 
of Germany, apparently now a&ing as a confederated body (though I 
have not found any authentic document for their being yet known by 

* Stella, the annahft of Genoa, [ap. Muraiori the houfes built by Auua may have been the com* 
Script, V. xvii, col. I09£j fays, he could neurdif- mencemcnt of a plan of enlaigement and rmbrl* 
cover at what time Catla had come into the hands liOiment | for it was a place of foine note before, 
of the Genoefe ; but lie underftood that it was and is even of very great antiquity, being mcntion- 
not very long fince Baldus de Aurh built the firtt ed by Skyiax, Suabo, Pliny, and other antient 
houfes in it, and fettled in it —The eilabliihment geographers, under the name of Theodotia, a name 
of the Genoefe was, no doubt, near the time at lately reilorcd to it by the ctrtjprefs Catherine, in 
which I have placed it, from De Guignes . and her affectation of regard for the Greeks. 
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the appellation of the merchants of the Hanfe) obtained leave from the 
king of Norway to fix the ftaple of their northern trade at the city of 
Bergen. At firft their commerce was reftri&ed to the fummer months 
(from the 3 d of May to the I4. th of September), and the citizens were 
not allowed to hire their houfes to them for more than fix weeks, to 
which, however, three were added for bringing in their goods, and three 
more for carrying out their returns. In procefs of time the Vandalic 
cities of Germany obtained permiflion to eftablifh a permanent feat of 
their trade, called a contoir, in the city : and in confequence of that in¬ 
dulgence the bridge was covered with twenty-one large houfes or fac¬ 
tories, each of them capable of accommodating about a hundred merch¬ 
ants or fadors, with their fervants *: and they were bound to keep their 
houfes, and alfo the bridge, in repair, and to perform watch and ward 
in that quarter of the city wherein they lived. The merchants, who 
were chiefly from Lubeck, Hamburgh, Roftock, Bremen, andDaventer, 
imported flax, cloth, corn, flour, bifeuit, malt, ale, wine, fpiritous 
liquors, copper, filver, &c. and received in return butter, falmon, dried 
cod, fifti-oil, fine furs, timber, &c. They were obliged to confine their 
trade to Bergen, the trade of the reft of the country being referved to 
the native merchants, to whom they gave credit of their goods till the 
enfuing feafon. By this commerce, while it continued in its mod 
flourifiiing ftate, Bergen was fo much enriched, that no other city in 
the three northern kingdoms could be compared to iff. [Torfcei Hift, 
No/weg. V.i, p. 72 ; V. iv, p. 352— Bertii rer. Germ. L. iii, p. 70.] 

1271—Some difputes between King Henry and the countefs of Flan¬ 
ders, on account of money alleged to be owing to her, and the confe- 
quent capture of feveral Eriglifti vefiels by her fubjeds, occafioned an 
order for prohibiting the expoi tation of wool to her dominions, and an¬ 
other for the feizure of all cloth imported from abroad, which feems to 
have been intended to ad as a compenfation to the proprietors of the 
wool, by enforcing the manufacture of it at home. However, the ftorm 
foon blew over, at leaft fo far, that the Flemings were again permitted 
to import their woollen cloths as before. [Rot. pat. 55 Hen. Ill , mm. 6, 
io, 15— -Feedera, V. ii, p. 32.] 

* They were all unmarried, and lived together Teutonic language, frequenting hits kingdom as 
in meffes within their owu factories. goelU and Itrangcis with merchandize. tlnfoi- 

f 1 ha\e here briefly thrown together what in- tuuatdy the hiftory of Norway about this time is 
foi (nation, apparently authentic, 1 have obtained very obfeure,■'find (omc, even of thole who have 
concerning the trade of the merchants, called Gcr- profcfledly wi itten it, have called ih.s very king 
mans, Teutons, Almains, Garpar, Vandals, (and Olavus, though hii name is certainly known (-vtu 
ni later times, Hatifards, or Hanfcatice) in the from Englilh and ^cottifh recoida and luihny) to 
port of Bergen. Perhaps the commencement of be Magnus. And the hillory of the Germ m 
it ought to be dated in 1*78, if we may depend commercial cities is far from bung dear, though 
on the date affixed by Wcrdenhagen [ Htjl. dt ret. Werdenhagcn has written a book, called the Utflory 
Hanf p. aCa] to *u-extrafl of a charter by King of the Hanfeatu republics, which he has fi'IcdUioflly 
Magnus, wherein he fays, he has thought proper with matter y»thmg to the puipofe. 
to grant foine immunities to the merchant j of the * 
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1272_Cloth of Ireland is mentioned along with cloth of Abendon r 

and burrel of London (alfo a kind of cloth), as being ftolen at Win- 
chefter fome time in the reign of Henry III *. [Madox's Hifl. of the 
excbeq. e. 14, § p.] And this, I believe, is the ear Heft notice we have 
of any exportation of Irifti manufactures. 

During this reign there were feveral treaties with Caftile and France, 
wherein there is not a word of any commercial affairs. [ Fadera, V\ i, 
pp. 503, 505, 675, 688, &c.) But I find a letter, or charter, in favour 
of the merchants of Spain, or Caftile, wherein, probably, their fovereign 
had no concern. [Rot. pat. 47 Hen . III.] Among the nations who car¬ 
ried on fome trade at this time with England, of which we know no¬ 
thing, but from the letters of fafe conduit granted to them, may be alfo 
reckoned the Norwegians, Portuguefe, and Brabanters. [Ro/. pat. 7,10, 
45, Hen. ///.] ' 

Henry III, during the whole courfe of his long reign, opprefled the 
citizens of London with grievous extortions, often upon the moft frivol¬ 
ous pretences; and many of his officers, whofe names, Mathew Paris 
fays, it would be tedious and dangerous to particularize, following the 
king's example, took every opportunity of plundering the merchants, 
natives and foreigners, of their horfes, carts, wine, provifions, cloth, 
wax, and other goods. He alfo fqueezed the Jews moft unmercifully. 
One inftance of a general tallage upon them has already been given. 
From a fingle Jew, called Aaron of York, he extorted on various occa- 
fions the enormous fum of fifty-fix thoufand marks, a quantity of money 
equal in efficacy to about half a million of pounds in the prefent day. 
Having borrowed money in the years 1255 and 1271 of his brother 
Richard, he on both occafions mortgaged to him the whole Jews of Eng¬ 
land, that is to fay, the revenue to be extracted from them, as a fecurity 
for repayment. We need not be furprifed at the monftrous intereft 
extorted by the Jews from thofe who borrowed from them, which, we 
are told, was, at leaft in fome inftances, above two pennies a-week (or 
eight {hillings and eight pennies by the year) for the ufe of twenty (hil¬ 
lings f. * But they took fuch exorbitant intereft, with the dreadful 
profpeCf of plunder and murder before their eyes, and a certainty of be¬ 
ing obliged'to pay a large portion of it to the king, in whofe hands they 
were in faCt inftruments for fucking the blood of the people. In (hort, 

* For this notice of Iriih manufactures we are pears, however, that the Jew* of Oxford were 
indebted to the record of a duel between two licenced to take two penniei a-week for the loan 
thieves. So honey is extiafted from the vileft of twenty (hillings, aad in proportion for fmaller 
weeds.—For earlier accounts of Jrilb manufactures, fums. They had even taken more, and were re¬ 
fee above, pp. 223,333. drifted to that rate of intereft on the petition of 

f That was apparently an uncommon inftance the poor (Indents. \ClauJ. 32 Hon. HI, in Tovty’r 
of avarice; and it drew upon the whole body of Anglia Judoka, p. 122.] But fuch exorbitant in- 
the Jews in London a perfccution, wherein 700 tcreft was apparently only for petty fums and 
of them perilhed. [Stow’* Ann. p. *930 It ap- very (hort’time. 
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Henry's whole reign was a continued extortion of money from his fub- 
je&s, and a continual profufion of it to foreigners of every defeription. 
England was, fays Mathew Paris, a vineyard without a wall or a faith¬ 
ful keeper, open to the depredations of every vagrant. [M. Paris, pp. 
336, 484, 600, 693, 864, 901, 902, 929,— Stew's Annales, p, 286, 293, 
ed. 1600— Fader a, V. i,pp. 543, 872.] 

It is very wonderful, that in this age of exportation of money for the 
benefit of foreign extortioners, parafites, and blood-fuckers, and of fran¬ 
tic and ruinous projects of acquiring kingdoms * and empires, a fingle 
penny remained in the country. How were the fountains recruited, 
which fupplied fuch vaft and unceafing drains ? Surely by no other 
means than a large balance conftantly pouring into the country in the 
filent channels of trade, which brought back fums equal, or even fuper- 
ior, to the demands of rapacity, and the compliance of folly. 

Though the national revenue was not in antient times fo much con¬ 
nected with the commerce of the country as it is in the prefent day, it 
cannot be deemed impertinent to ftate, that the annual revenue of Eng¬ 
land was fomewhat under fixty thoufand marks, and the net royal reve¬ 
nue was about twenty-three thoufand f . [Af. Paris , pp. 65 8 , 859.] 
Thefe fums may found very trifling in modem ears: but they were 
probably greater than the revenue of England in the reign of Henry II, 
who amafled a great treafure out of his favings: and it may be remem¬ 
bered, that the proprietors of the land, and their tenants, conftituted the 
national army, and ferved for a certain number of days every year at their 
own expenfe. Thence the duration and expenfe of wars, were trifling 
in comparifon with thofe of modem times. That part of the revenue of 
the church, which was in the hands of foreigners, who could not fpeak 

* The clergy, in a ftrong remonftrance againft ftatements of even the moft faithful hiftorians are 
the king’s demands for money to anfwer the pope’s feldom correft in the numbers, which may be 
bills on accouut of Sicily, told him, that if the partly owing to their own negled of critical or 
foil of the whole kingdom were turned into gold, arithmetical examination, and partly to the tran- 
it would be tnfufEcient to accomphfh the comjueft fenbers, numbers exprefTed by letters being much 
of Sicily, which was inacceffible to the military more liable to error than words. .The whole of 
force of England. [Ann. Burton, p. 375, ed. the grofs national revenue, as here Hated, was not 
Gale.] In the year 126; the Sicilian dream was very much more than fufficicnt to pay the intereil 
abandoned, or rather, to (peak more properly, the of the king’s debts, which, according to Mathew 
king was obliged to flop payment j whereupon the Paris, was above £36,500 a-year about the year 
pope got Charles, the brother of Louis IX king iaj6. See above, p. 406. It is true, that, a<_- 
of France, to take up his quarrel againft Manfred, cordmgto Hoveden, [/. 436 b] Hubert, arclibilhop 
and accept his kingdom. of Canterbury, ftated to King Richard I, that with. 

f When Ifabella, the wife of Edward II, after in two years he had cohered for him the prodi. 
depofing her huiband, made her fon fettle an in- gious fum of 1,100,000 marks, or 550,000 marks 
come of twenty thoufand marks (not pounds, as each year. Both Hoveden and Paris are refped- 
faid by fome authors) upon her, [Rot. pea. form. i able authors . but it is impoflible to reconcile then 
Edw. Ill, m. i] there was fcarcely one third of the accounts j and it is evident that Hoveden’s fum is 
royal revenue left for the young king and queen, incredibly great, and therefor is undoubtedly cor¬ 
ns is aflerted by Thomas de la Moor, [p. 601] a rupted. The revenue of England, at the rcvolu- 
con temporary author. tion, was not equal in effeftive value to one third of 

I am obliged to^obferve, that the arithmetical that afenbed to the reign of Richard I. 
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the language of the people whofe fouls were committed to "their paftoral 
charge by the unerring father of Chriftendom, if they did live among, 
them, but who refided moftly in Italy, and drew their penliona to that 
country, amounted in the year 1245 t0 ^ xt y thoufand marks, and in 
1252 rofe to feventy thoufand. [M. Paris, pp. 658, 859.^ If the royal 
revenue had been even judicioufly managed, iuch fums fenbout of the 
country without any value in return (nor were they all tharwent out 
for nothing) were fufficient to keep the kingdom in perpetual' diftrefs. 
It is no wonder then, that fucli a manager as Henry was continually 
embarrafled, and indebted to all who would give him any credit, among 
whom the merchants of Luca, Florence, and Sienna, the Caurfini fettled 
m London, and his own brother Richard, are the moft confpicuous. 
[Fadera, V. i, pp. 544, 645.— -above, pp. 400, 422.] In the year 1255 
he declared, as an apcrtogy for his exa&ions, that his debts, which may 
alfo be called the national debts, amounted to three millions of marks, 
which, if it was true, was a moft aftomlhmg fum *. [M. Paris, p. 902.] 
In the year 1222, upon a lumping fettlement of the arrears of the joint¬ 
ure of Queen Berengaria, the widow of Richard I, payable in England, 
((he probably had other appointments in the French territories of the 
kings of England f) it was fettled at one thoufand pounds a-year. 
[Fadera, V. i, p. 242.] Henry ftated the revenue appointed for the efta- 
bli foment of his oldeft fon at fifteen thoufand marks. But he brought 
it forward unfairly, when apologizing for his exadions, feeing it arofe 
from the duchy of Gafcoigne, and lands in Ireland. [M. Paris, p. 902. 
— Fadera, V. i, p. 500.] A knight, whofe lands produced £150 a-year, 
was thought very rich ; and to-be-fure fo he was. But John Manfel, 
a clergyman, ftatefman, and warrior, by monopolizing a great number 
of churches, had fin income of 4,000 marks. No clergyman, indeed, 
had ever before pofiefied fuch an income: and people wondered, that a 
man of his prudence could forget, that he muft render an account of the 
prodigious number of fouls he had prefumed to take the care of. Warine 
de Muntchemfil, one of the nobleft and wifeft men of England, died in 
the year 1255, poflefled of above two hundred thoufand marks, a fum 
which may be pronounced almoft incredible .t. [M. Paris, pp. 859,908, 
931-3 

The queen dowager of Scotland, being entitled to a third of the net 

* The interell on the king’s debts, though con- f Queen Alienora, the widow of Henry III, 
fidtred by Mathew Paris as utterly ruinous to the had an annual income of £2,000 fterling from 
kingdom, would not have been two per cent per an- Gafcoigne. [Rut.pat. 8 Edw. I, m. io.] 
num on the debt here Hated by Henry. But aa f By the moll probable account, the treafure 
we cannot fuppofe that the interell was lower than accumulated by Henry II, one of the moft power- 
ten per cent, it may well be prefumed, that the prin- ful and prudent of the lung* of England, during 
cipal could not be fo much as 600,000 marks, or a long reign, was not near fo much. See above,, 
£400,c 00 5 a fum fufticicnlly diftrefsful to tip p. 346. 
kingdom, and alfo, moft probably, to tlie creditors, 
when the art of funding was unknown. 
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royal revenue, had thence an income of above four thoufand marks, 
which flie drew out of the kingdom, to be expended in France along 
with other funds which (he had in that country from her father Ingel- 
ram de Coucy. Thence it appears, that the net royal revenue of Scot¬ 
land was above twelve thoufand marks*. [Af. Paris,p. 829.] The 
portion of Margaret, the daughter of Henry III of England, married to 
Alexander III; the young king of Scotland, in the year 1251, was only 
five thoufand marks, payable in four years, of which, however incred¬ 
ible it may appear in the prefent day, the greateft part remained unpaid 
in 1262, and then Henry, becaufe he had not money in hand, requell¬ 
ed Alexander’s further indulgence till Eafter 1263 for the final pay¬ 
ment. [Fcedera, V. i, pp. 467, 743.] What jointure was fettled upon 
Margaret is unknown : Ihe died before her hulband. 

12 73—The amount of a new duty, called the gauge, at fome of the 
chief ports for the importation of wine, as made up from the Wedenf- 
day after Martinmafs 1272 to Michaelmafs 1273, gives us a pretty good 
idea of the quantity of foreign wine ufed m England. 

Jn London, - i6 7, which, at one penny per tun, make 3,799 tun* ; 

Southampton and Portfmouth, 13 a 3, . . « 3,147 j 

and Sandwich, - 7 18 4, - - 1,900; 

The total was £36 17 a, the amount of gauge duty for 8,846 tun* ; 

befides the wines taken by the king in name of pri/e, being two tuns 
out of every cargo, which were not liable for the duty. [. Madox's Hift~ 
of the excbeq. c. 18, § 2.] 

There was a duty of the lame kind in Scotland, which probably ori¬ 
ginated about the fame time, as we find the office of the gaugery confi- 
dered as an old eftablilhment in the year 1304 f. 

The unfettled Hate of the German empire, together with the confu- 
fions infeparable from a fucceffion of controverted elections (the period 
of which, from the death of Frederic II to the election of Rodolph, earl 
of Hablburg and founder of the houfe of Aultria, in the year 1273, is 
called by the German hiftorians the long interregnum) very much 
weakened the imperial authority in Germany, and reduced it to nothing 
in Italy. During thofe convulfions, the cities of Germany, already re- 

* In the preceding page Mathew Pan* makes ing a part of the year 1304, directed the earl of 
the queen’s jointure /even thoufand marls, by which Athol to make inquiry, whether, according to the 
reckoning the net royal income of Scotland is eftablifhcd ufage, he had a right to difoofe of the 
twenty-one thoufand; aimoft equal to that of Eng. office of the gaugery. [Rymer't Colled, manufcr. 
land, and, if reckoned in proportion to the popu- V- ni, n». 116, 117.} It is worthy of obfervation, 
lation, greatly fuperior. Therefor we may Ten- that the king’s order to the earl was in Frencht 
ture to pronounce the greater number erroneous, and the earl in his precepts to the magiftrates of 
By the third chanter of the a&s of James III, the the towns, defiring them to mftitute inquiries for 
queen’s jointure is declared to be one third of the the king’s information, fent them copies of the 
king’s land and cuftoms: and the fame rule was order tranflated mto Latin, which thence appears, 
probably adhered to in earlier times. to have been more generally ui derftood in Scot* 

f King Edward, being mafler of Scotland dur-- land than French. 
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fpe&able, became more and more flourifhing. The nobles, who hither* 
to had engrofied the government and all the honourable public em<- 
ployments of the cities, were reduced to a participation of them with 
the burgefles. The contefts, which had hitherto hanifbed tranquillity 
from the cities, were at an end, and they became powerful by their 
union. Moft of thofe, which had the title of Imperial cities in the reign 
of Frederic II, refufed after his death to pay the taxes impofed upon 
them by former emperors, and, in confequence of that immunity, af- 
fumed the title of Tree and imperial cities , which was confirmed to them 
by fucceeding emperors. After the extinction of the powerful ducal 
families of Swabia and Franconia in the year 1268, the number of Im¬ 
perial cities was greatly augmented; and the new ones were cordially 
admitted into fraternity and alliance by the antient ones, who diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by the title of Free cities. [Pfeffel, Abrege de Vbift . 
tTAllemagne, p. 379, ed. 1758.] 

The regents who governed England in the abfence of King Edward, 
who was at the Holy land when his father died, ordered a proclamation 
to be made throughout Ireland, declaring that all merchants might free¬ 
ly land in that kingdom with their merchandize, and trade in fafety and 
fecurity, on paying the due and antient cuftoms, without any other ex¬ 
action or grievance whatever, [/{or. pat. r Edw. /, m. 5.] 

1274, April 10 th —We find the order againft trading with Flanders 
again enforced, and the fhirrefs flriCtly enjoined to allow no wool to be 
carried out of the kingdom, and not even to Wales or Ireland, left, on 
pretence of flapping it for thofe countries, it fhould be carried to Flan¬ 
ders. [Feedera, V. ii, pp. 24,50.] But, as jthe Engliflx could not find 
profitable confumption for all their wool, and the Flemings could not 
carry on their manufacture without the wool of England, a treaty of 
peace was concluded in July, wherein the countefs, and the earl her fon, 
finding Edward a man of more courage and conduCt than his father, 
agreed to make fatisfaCtion for the damages done to his fubjeCts, he pro¬ 
mising to make fatisfaCtion for the damages done to the Flemings by 
the Englifti. But the Flemifh balance of damages was not paid up to 
England in the year 1278, nor then without having recourfe to rigor¬ 
ous meafures. [ Fadera , V. ii, pp. 32, 33, 39, Hi. — Rot.pat. 3 Edw. I, 
mm. 19, 22, 26.— Meyeti An,. Eland, f. 80 b.j 

The refort of the Nether landers to the Firth of Forth for the fake of 
the fifhery, has already been noticed from a writer of the twelfth century. 
(See above, p. 325.) After that time, though we know that foreigners 
came to the Britifh ports to purchafe herrings, I have not found any 
authentic account of their fiftiing on our coafts till now, that we learn 
from the mutual complaints of injuries on both fides, that the Flem¬ 
ings were in the pra&ife of fiftiing upon the coafts of England and Scot¬ 
land. The Englifli commiflioners for negotiating the peace cqmplain- 
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ed, that, during the truce of a month (24 th June to 24“ July) granted 
by King Edward for fettling the terms of the treaty, fome Flemish arm¬ 
ed veflels had put to fea, as on a fifhing voyage, had attacked the Eng- 
lifli fifhermen, who fuppofed themfelves fecure on the faith of the truce, 
and had killed twelve hundred of them ; a number which, if not exag¬ 
gerated, gives a very refpedtable idea of the Englifh fiihery. [Feedera, 
V. ii,/. 33.] On the other hand, the countefs of Flanders, in a letter 
to King Edward, reprefented, that fome of her fubjefts, who had failed 
after the conclufion of the peace, had put in at Berwick, on their re¬ 
turn from {idling on the coaft of Scotland, for the fake of drying their 
nets ; and two-and-twenty of them*, who had gone up the Tweed about 
as far as Norham, a caftle on the Englifh fide of the river, to dry their 
nets, were feized and imprifoned by the commander of that caftle (A4- 
guft I5'\) [Feeders V. ii ,p. 37.] As it was furely unneceflary to go 
a journey of fix miles up the country to dry their nets, it feems more 
probable, that their objed was to catch ialmon. out of the fight of the 
people of Berwick and Tweedmouth, and, as the fifli belonged to the 
proprietors of the land on each fide of the river, their imprifonment was 
in confequence of that trefpafs upon private property. 

Auguft 1 i‘ h —King Edward while he was in the Holy land, had bor¬ 
rowed fome money from the brethren of the Temple, and given them 
his obligation for the principal, with expenfes, damages, and intereft f 
(‘ interefle’), all which he now paid on their account to the matter of 
the Temple in London. [ Fcedera , V. ii, p. 34.] This is believed to be 
the firft inftance of the kings of England exprefsly agreeing to pay in¬ 
tereft % for money borrowed, which in all their former money tranfac- 
tions, appears to have been fettled by collufion. 

Auguft 19 th —At the coronation of King Edward, there was a pro¬ 
digious difplay offilks and gold fluffs, which, being articles of foreign 
manufacture, {how that the exports of England, which could pay for 
fuch an importation of luxuries, muft have been pretty extenfive, even 
if there ftiould have been no importation of the pretious metals this 
year. An hiftorian fays, that no tongue nor pen could deferibe the 
magnificence of the drefles, and the ingenuity of the pageants exhibited 

* Among their names we find Renoud Enghfli to the merchants of Italy in the year 1255, * qux 
(‘ Anglicus’) and Michael Scot. ‘ quotidie propter ufnras, panas, et mtercjfe, non 

f Though intereft is expreffed in the acknow- * minima fufupiebant increments.’ Here we have 
legement'given to Edward by John of Bretagne, ufury, penalties, and mterefe. As the word ujury 
his brother-in-law, for whole ufe the money was in ihofe days equivalent to oitr modern word 
(10,500 Saracen befants) was borrowed in the 1 nterefl, what did Mathew Paris underftand by 
year 1271, [ Rymer't Cell, manufer. V. i, n°. 4a] terejfc >—In the marriage contrail b.twecn Scot- 
as well at in the matter’s difeharge to the king, land and Norway (2j“ July 1281) ‘ damna, ce- 
the ftipulated rate of intereft does not appear in < penfie, et interefle,’ frequently occur, the later 
Cither. evidently fignifying intereft. [Fadera, V. u. 

2 Mathew Paris [/. 910J mentions debts due p 1079 .] 
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in the city on this occafion, to fay nothing of the pomp of die corona¬ 
tion feaft. [I*. Wikes ,/. lot, ed. Calf.] 

1275, April as'"—A parliament was held at Weftminfter, wherein • 
The laws of Henry I and Henry II, for preferving the property of 
wrecked veflels and merchandize for the lawful owners, were renewed 
[ABs, 3 Edw. I, c. 4.] 

It was provided, that no foreign perfon *, being of this realm, ihould 
be diftrained in any city, town, fair, or market, for any debt, for which 
he was neither principal debtor nor fecurity. [c. 23.} 

Thofe who took up provilions or other things for the ufe of the king, 
or for the garrifon of a cattle, and did not pay for them, were made 
anfwerable in their lands, or other property, failing which, they were to 
be punifhed by imprifonment. Thofe who received bribes for paying 
the king’s debts were obliged to refund doubly, and were further to be 
punifhed at the king’s pleafure. [r. 32.] 

We find a new cuftom upon wool granted (‘ concefla’) to the king at 
this time, which was probably enabled by the fame parliament, though 
it does not appear among their ads. pat. 3 Edw. I, m. 1.] 

A mandate was ifliied by the king, obliging all foreign merchants to 
fell their goods within forty days after their arrival. [Hakluyt, V. i,p. 133.] 
This order put the foreign fellers entirely in the mercy of the buyers, 
unlefs when the demand happened to be fo great, as to prevent the later 
from combining to abftain from purchafing, till the term allowed to the 
importers was almoft expired. Indeed, the frequent inconfiftent orders 
for the encouragement and difcouragement of foreign merchants trad¬ 
ing to England mutt have been exceffively perplexing, and have very 
much cramped the trade, which was expofed to fuch caprices and un¬ 
certainties. 

A Spanifh fheep, imported from France into Northumberland, infed- 
ed all the flocks in England with a difeafe hitherto unufual (if not un¬ 
known) in England, which raged eight-and-twenty years, and totally 
deftroyed the flocks in many parts of the country f. [1 Walfmgbam , Iitjl. 
p. 46.] 

1276—Florence earl of Holland, being defirous that his fubjeds fhould 
have a fhare of the beneficial trade of England, which their neigh¬ 
bours the Flemings had almoft engrailed, made an offer to King Edward 
of fafe condud and perfed liberty for the Englifh in trading in Holland 
for the fpace of two years, provided that equal liberty were granted in 
England to his fubjeds. [Fasdcra, V. \i,p. 62.] 

* By the term foreign perfon we muft evidently the year 1277, and fays, that it is cured by an 
rnderltand one not belonging to the corporation ointment made of quick-filver and hog's lard, 
of the city or town Stow Awaits, p. 30J, ed. 1600] call* the difeafe 

J The annalid of Waveiley dates the introdud* murrttn and rot. 
tion of tins diftale, which he calls the tlaufii , in 
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The mayor and citizens of London had, during many years, prevent¬ 
ed the citizens of Bremen from coming to England, for the very trifling 
reafon, as alleged by thofe of Bremen, that a native of that city, who 
was in the fervice or a citizen of London when a fine was levied from the 
city by Henry III, had left the kingdom without paying his proportion 
of it. The duke of Brunfwick, as fuperior of Bremen, requefted King 
Edward to interpofe, and permit the merchants of Bremen to trade in 
England, as they had done in the time of his progenitors. [Fadera, V, 
n,pp. 1065, 1066.] 

1277, May 15 th —In thofe ages the power of making war and peace 
was often aifumed by the maritime cities and towns, as well as by the 
great lords: and as their hoftilities were openly avowed, they were not 
ftigmatized as piracy, according to the modern fenfe of that word *. The 
whole of the Cinque ports, as a community, have frequently taken upon 
them to engage in wars with foreign towns or communities, wherein 
the fovereigns on either fide had no aCtive concern. Such a warfare 
they carried on againft the citizens of Calais in the year 1220 j againft 
thofe of Bayonne in 1237 ; and againft the feme again in 1277. The 
later quarrel was terminated by the interpofition of King Edward, who 
now gave the people of Bayonne one hundred pounds for the preferva- 
tion of peace. [ Fadera, V. i,pp. 250, 373; V. ii,p. 82.] 

Either the eftablilhment of the Englilh laws in Ireland by King Tolin 
was only partial, or they had fallen out of ufe ; for the people of Ire¬ 
land made an offer to the judiciary (or viceroy) to pay to the king 
eight thoufend marks, on condition that the laws of England Ihould be 
eftablifhed among them. The king was very well pleafed with the applica¬ 
tion, for he thought the antient Irifh laws unworthy to be called laws, and 
defired the jufticiary to inquire what was the general wifti of the people, 
the prelates, and the nobles; and, if he found the majority defirous of 
the introduction of the Englifh law among them, to bargain for the 
largeft fum of money he could obtain for the king’s confent. [Fadera, 
V. li, p. 78.] And, in two or three years after, the bufinefs appears to 
have been accomplifhed. [Rot. pat. 8 Edw. /.] 

May 24 th _The revenue raifed from the Jews in England feems to 

have hitherto confided chiefly of tallages, arbitrarily impofed at the will 
of the king. It was apparently in order to introduce fome regularity in 
that branch of the revenue, and to let the Jews know what they had to 
depend upon, that a ftatute had been made, containing a multitude of 
provifions for controlling and regulating their tran factions, and fixing 
their payments to the king, whofe flaves (‘ ferfs’) they are repeatedly 

* In thofe day*, the men onboard all warlike veflels were called piratts ; and every veffel equipped 
for war was called a piratic fbip, or myeparo in the Latin of the times. 
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, declared to be*. The injuftice and inexpediency of fame parts of 
that flatute having, perhaps filently, rendered the ^pnle of it inefficient, 
the king now iflued an order by his own authority, wherein, after re¬ 
capitulating fome parts of the (uttute, via. that every Jew, male or fe- 
male, above twelve years of age, was to pay annually three pennies to 
the king ; that they were to live only in thole cities and burghs, where¬ 
in there was an arch-chirographer of the Jews, who feems to have been 
an officer appointed to draw up, and regifter, their fecurities; and that 
all Jews of above feven years of age, fhould wear a yellow diftinguifiring 
badge, confpicuoufly placed upon their upper garments, he defires that 
the tax of three pepnies of head money, and all the arrears of it, may be 
ftridUy levied. [Fadera, V. ii,p. 83.] 

1278, June 17 1,1 —King Edward having received very confiderable af- 
fifiance from the Cinque ports in his war againft the Welih, gratified 
them with a charter, wherein he refers to liberties they enjoyed in the 
times of Edward the ConfefiTor, William I, William II, Henry II, Rich¬ 
ard I, John, and Henry III. The fervice required of them by the king, 
is fixed at fifty-feven foips, properly manned, for fifteen days. And in 
return, they are favoured with exemption from prilage upon the wines 
imported in their own trade, and with fome other immunities. [Jeakc’s 
Charters of the Cinque ports.} 

According to Bradon, who flourifhed in the reign of Henry III, the 
ports originally affociated in the duty of providing (hips for the public 
fervice, and in the enjoyment of the privileges and exemptions granted 
in return for their fervice*, were Haftings, Hythe, Rumney, Dover, and 
Sandwich ; and from their number, being five, was derived the coliedive 
appellation of Cinque ports, which continued in ufe after the accefiion of 
other ports rendered it improper. Winchelfea and Rye were added 
afterwards, probably in the reign of Edward I, and many more as mem¬ 
bers. Their names have been varioufly ftated j and probably they have 
really varied, according to the fiuduating circumftances of the places. 

According to a lift, dated in the According to a cuftumal of the 
22 a year of Edward I, town of Hythe, of a later age than 

Haftings provided - 3 (hips, that of Edward I f, 

The Lowie of Pevenfey, 1 Haftings was to provide 21 fhips. 

^ulverhithe and Petit Jahn, 1 a Its members wereSeaford, 

* The fUtute, faid to be of uncertain date (See order. There is a translation of the ftatute in 
Statutet at large. Index, vo. Jew, and appendix, Tovey’s sfngfia JudaUa, p. 300. 

Jb *8), is dated by Prynne [ Demurrer , part i, f In the reign of Richard II vie find an order 
P?J7J id the third year of Edw. I, wherein he to fit out the Cinque-port fleet of fifty-feven veflels, 
diners from Lord Coke. It permitted the Jews armed and property arrayed, with a mailer and 
to be merchants, labourers, and fanners, but pro- twenty men in each, toferve fifteen days after their 
hibited them from taking any intereft for money, arrival at Briftol, the port of rendezvous, at their 
and reftored to thofe Chriftians, who had mort- own expenfe, and afterward! as long as the king 
gaged their lands to Jews in fccuritf for money ihould require at his expenfe, though only the pay 
lent, the chief houfe and half of the lands. Thefe, of the men is fpecified ; for all which charters of 
being the moil obvious unjull, and inexpedient, former kings are referred to. [Fadera, V. vii, p. 
parts of the ftatute, are not mentioned in the king's 784 ; fee uo/i 834; and V. x, /. 108.J 
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Beckfbum, - * 1 (tip. Pevenfey, Hodney, Win- 

Grange and Gillingham, two chelfea, Rye, Ihame, 

armed men. Beckfburn, Grange, Nor- 

Rye, - 5 thie, Bulverhithe. 

Winchelfea, - 10 Romenal, or Rumney 5 fhips. 

Romney, - 4 Its members, Prombill, 

Lydde, - 7 Lydde, Eaftwefton, Den- 

Hytbe, - 5 geymarfh, Old Rumney, 

Dover, - - 19 Hetbe, or Hythe, - 5 

Folkfton, - 7 Its member, Well Hythe. 

Feverlham, - 7 Dover, - - 21 

Sandwich, with Stonor, Ford- Its members,Folkfton,Fe- 

wich, Dale, &c. - $ verfh am, and S'. Margarets. 

The Ihips to be ready upon forty Sandwich, - 5 

days notice every year, properly Its members, Fordwich* 
armed and arrayed, to carry 20 Reculver, Serre, and Dele, 
men each, befides the matter of the or Deal. 

mariners, and to ferve five days at Each Ihip to carry 21 men and 
the expenfe of the ports, and after- 1 garcion or boy, the whole corn- 
wards at the king’s expenfe. plement being 1,197 ai *d 57 

boys for the 57^hips, which were to 
ferve 15 days, countingfrom the firft 
fpread of the fails, at the expenfe of 
the ports, and afterwards, as long as 
the kingfhould defire, at his expenfe. 

[Hakluyt's Voiages , V. i. p. 17.] 

King Edward treated the Jews with great rigour. He prohibited 
them from felling or affigning their debts without his licence. He or¬ 
dered their repofitories throughout the whole kingdom to be fearched. 
He iftued various orders againft their extortions by ufury. He fet on 
foot an inquifition to take cognifance of thofe who neglected to wear 
their diftinguiihing badges. The oppreffion and ignominy, which that 
unfortunate race of people continually groaned under, feem to have 
rendered them regardlefs of charader j and the frequent extortions of 
vaft fums from them made them think themfelves juftifiable in taking 
every method whatever to indemnify themfelves. They were faid to 
make a common pradice of diminilhing the current coin, circulating 
counterfeit money, and making fraudulent exchanges, and to carry 
thofe frauds to fuch an extent, that the nominal prices of all things 
' were raifed, and foreign merchants declined trading in England, where 
the money was fo very much funk below its nominal value. In confe- 
quence of their guilt, and the outcry raifed againft them, all the Jews 
throughout England were imprifoned in one day, and no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty of both fexes were hanged in London only, be- 
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fides vaft numbers in other parts of the kingdom, whofe property was 
all confifcated. Some Cbriftians were alfo hanged for being concerned, 
with the Jews, and others were heavily fined. [Rot. pat . 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 
Edw. I .— M. Weftm. p. 409.— T. Wikes, p. 107.— Walfingbam, p. 48.] 
1279—The awkward contrivance of making halfpennies and far¬ 
things by breaking pennies into two or four pieces, which prefented a 
very tempting opportunity of cutting fome of the filver from the pieces, 
was ftill in ufe, though round halfpennies and farthings had been many 
years in circulation, but probably not in fufficient quantity. In order 
to prevent fo great a temptation to fraud, and to bamfh all the counter¬ 
feit or defaced money from the circulation, the king ordered a complete 
new coinage of round pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, and alfo fome 
pieces of four pennies each * ; and thenceforth no other than round 
money was allowed to be current f. [Ann. Waverl. p. 234.— * 1 . Wikes , 
p. 108— M. Weftm. p. 409— Stow’s Ann. p. 307.] 

It feems probable that King Edward alfo coined pieces of two pen¬ 
nies, as Alexander king of Scotland coined pieces of that value, and, we 
may prefume, others of four pennies X- 

In order to difperfe the new money quickly through the kingdom, 
it was given to the people in exchange for the old bad money, on pay¬ 
ing the difference, ft the minting offices, called changes or exchanges, 
eftablifhed in moft of the principal towns. [ 7 *. Wikes , p. 108.] At this 
time the mint, or exchange (' cambium’), of London was under the 
management of fome merchants from Luca in Italy, together with Gre¬ 
gory de Rokefle mayor of London. [Madox's Hfl. of tbe excbeq. c. 22, 
§ 4 ; c. 23, § 1.] As we have good reafon to believe, that the Englifh 
filver-fmiths were by no means deficient in their art, we muft fuppofe, 
either that the king was under pecuniary obligations to the foreigners, 
or that his own fubjed^i were inferior to the Italians in the knowlege of 
accounts, which is the moft probable. 

In the dark ages the people were made to believe, that the fureft way 
to obtain eternal happinefs was to beftow their property upon, what 


* The coinage of four-penny pieces by Ed- land, has already been noticed and accounted for. 
ward 1 is mentioned, 1 believe, only by Stow; See above, p. *{15, note. 

and it was thought a miftake. [Flceivioxl't Cbron. $ A piece of two pennies, coined by King Alcx- 

frte. p. 38, td. 1745O But veracity is con- ander, is preferred in the Advocates’ library at 
Jirmed by Mr. Folkes, who weighed eleven fuch Edinburgh, and is aferibed to Alexander II. 

R ieces of Edward I, and found them very unequal, [Rudd. Pnf. ad Jtnd, Dipl. p. 64.3 But, as the 
nrje too light, and others much too heavy, kings were not numbered on their coins in thofc 
* [ Tables of cornst p. 8. j They were probably never ages, it feems more reafonable to aflign it to his 
very numerous, nor generally current; and it is foil, the only Alexander contemporary with Ed- 
pretty evident, that they, as well as the gold coins ward I, than to fuppofe that the Scots preceded 
of Henry III, were forgotten m the reign of the Englifh in any innovation or improvement. 
Edward III. There is in the fame colleftion a two-penny piece 

f The miltaken notion, that this was the firft afcnbed to Edward I. But, for the reafon now 
coinage of round halfpennies and farthings in Eng- given, it may be doubted, which Edward it be- 
> longs to. 
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Called,; religious foundations. Before they were earned to excels 
in Tiambei^ and opaieocerftich foundations were produdive of feme ad¬ 
vantages to foeiety* independent of the religious purpofes of,their infti- 
tution; for, *s the clergy Were the only people who could read and 
write, there were ‘in all ages a few of the monks, whofe inclination# 
prompted, and whofe talents (according to the ftandard of the age) 
•qualified, them to cranfmit to fucceeding ages fome knowlege of the 
events of their own times, and others to whofe patient mduftry in trans¬ 
cribing we are indebted for the prefervation of that portion of antient 
literature, which has come down to our times: in monaftenes men were 
prepared for thofe public employments which required fome degree of 
education : and in them the dull flame of the lamp of fcienee was pre- 
ferved from utter extinction. So far thofe inftitutions were beneficial 
to mankind. But the quantity of land and other property, bellowed 
upon focieties deftined to have a perpetual fucceffion, who were conti¬ 
nually acquiring, and never giving away, had become m the courfe of 
ages fo enormoufly great, that the whole kingdom was m danger of be¬ 
ing fwaliowed up by the church, and being fubjed to, or at lead in the 
difpofal of, the pope *. The pofleflors of thofe vaft domains became 
lazy, ufelefs, and vicious ; and the prodigious wealth of their houfes 
held out a large premium to ldlenefs, and an equally-large difcourage- 
ment to induftry and commerce. Even the military profeffion, though 
cherifhed and applauded by the temper and opinions of the age, was af- 
feded by it; and many, who by their birth and tenures, according to 
the feudal fyftem, belonged to the national militia, preferred the {lum¬ 
bers of the convent to the dangers of the field f. A part, at leaft, of 
the evil was feen, and fome faint attempts were made to check the pro- 
grefs of it, before this time. In the year 1225 the regents, during the 
minority of Henry III, inferted m a new edition of the Magna charta 
an order againil giving lands to religious houfes. But it appears to 
have been difregarded; and fuch donations feem to have been even tol¬ 
erated, provided they were made by the licence of the chief lord of the 
land, who would have brought an odium, if not excommunication, upon 
himfelf, if he had ventured to refufe his confent. So {lender a reftramt 
was therefor by no means fufficient to prevent the continuance of the 
abufe, or to counteract the ftrong belief that admillion to the joys of 
heaven was to be purchased with lands or money. 

November 15“—-King Edward, by the advice of his prelates, earls, 
and others of his council, now enaCted theJlatute of mortmain , ftriCtly or- 


* We have already feen, that the inefficient and 
non-refident foreign clergymen, impofed upon Eng¬ 
land by the pope, diained St annually of more 
money than the whole revenue of the kingdom 
amounted to. 

VOL. I. 


f It is true that the lands of bilhops, abbats, 
priors, &c. who were batons as well as ecclefiaf- 
tici, were lubje&ed to military ferviccs by William 
the Conqueror : but they were pcrfortni.il by fub- 
ftitutcs, and of little avail. 

3 I 
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daining, that no lands fhould go into the pofielSoa of any perpetual Body, 
either by donation or by fale ; and that any land, fa difpofed of By col- 
-lufion, ftiould be entered upon by the fuperior lord.or, in cafe of his 
negledt or failure, by the king, who fhould put it into the pofleflion of 
fuch as would contribute their fervices to the defence of the realm. 
[7 Edw, /.] As the king only adverted to the deficiency of military 
ftrength occafioned by the ecclefiaftical monopoly of lands, it is pretty 
evident, that the pernicious anti-commercial tendency of it never occur¬ 
red to him or his council *. 

The great, fertile, populous, induftrious, and wealthy, empire of China, 
which was firft attacked, and in part fubjeded, by Zingis-khan, was 
now completely fubdued by bis grandfon Cublai. The conqueror next 
afpired to the dominion of the fea and the iflands. But the fleet, which 
he expeded to make him mafter of Zipangu (fuppofed to be Japan), was 
twice wrecked, and a hundred thoufand Moguls and Chinefe perifhed 
without achieving any conqueft. Notwithftanding this revolution, the 
conftitution, the manufadures, and the commerce, of China remained 
unimpaired. The army of the conquerors was foon loft and blended 
among the infinite numbers of the conquered : and the empire feemed 
rather to have adopted a new dynafty of princes, than to have fuflfered 
a revolution. [See Gibbon , V. xi, pp. 414, 427, and authorities quoted by 
him.] 

The emperor Cublai, obferving that many lives were loft every year 
in tranfportmg the produce of the fouthem provinces to the capital by 
fea, conftruded a canal by turning the waters of feme lakes into arti¬ 
ficial channels extending northward and fouthward 840 geographical 
miles. [Hift. Sin. ap. Hbcvenot , V. ii, p. 67.] This canal, which is the 
longeft artificial navigable water in the world, by its connedion with 
the great rivers effeds an inland navigation, with very little interrup¬ 
tion from portages, between Pekin and Canton, cities fituated at the 
oppofite extremities of the empire, and is continually covered by in¬ 
numerable barges employed in conduding the greateft part of the trade 
of the mod populous country on the face of the earth, and alfo in con¬ 
veying paffengers, the journies being moftly performed by water f. 

1280, July 17 th —In confequence of ferae differences between the 
merchants of London and tliote of Zeland, the later m the year 1275 

* It appears by the patent rolls 27 EJw. /, m. fo monadic focictiea were then called, [fij&yt 
I, and Fadera, V. 11, p. 1004, that Edward did Plac. pari. p. 644 J A very ufual expedient for 
not fcruple to infringe this ftaiute himfelf, and al- evading the Jaw wan to make an exchange of one 
low otheis to infringe it. And, not to multiply piece of land for another with the fuperior of a 
m (lances in the fame and fucceeding reigns, whicn monadic eftablilhment, at may be feen in almoft 
might be produced by bundled*, it may fuffice to every page of the Calendar of tie patent rolls. 
obierve, that u< the year 1329 it was reprefented f See the defcnption of the navigation of the 
to Edward III and his privy council, that, if they Chinefe canal in Staunton's Account of an enlaffy u, 
were not'very attentive to prevent it, his whole Clnna. 
dominions v ould foon be in the hand:, of religion, 
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fitted out fourteen or more vefieli of the kind called cogs, in which they 
cruifed agajnft the English trading veflels. King Edward thereupon or¬ 
dered, that the property of all merchants of Zeland, found in any of the 
porta of England, or upon the fea, fhould be feized. And fo a petty 
warfare was kept up. for about five years, till the earl of Zeland offered 
to make fatisfadion for the damages done by his fubje&s: whereupon 
King Edward now ordered that the merchants of that country fhould 
have their property reftored, and be allowed to trade in England as be¬ 
fore. [Feedera, V. ii, pp. 59, 156, 177.— Rot. pot. 8 Edw. I, m. 7.] 
November 17 th —The king confirmed to the merchants of Germany, 
occupying the Teutonic*gildhall in London, the privileges and liberties 
granted to them by his father, and promifed that he would not himfelf 
do any thing, nor permit others to do any thing, to infringe them. 
[ Fcedera, V. 11, p. 161.] There is (till no mention of the appellation of 
merchants of the Hanfe. The privileges, &.c. were again confirmed to 
them by the fame king in his twenty-ninth year. [Rot. pat. 29 Edw. I, 
a tergo ] 

1281, November 20 tk —The commercial intercourfe of the Chriftians 
with the Saracens having been interrupted for fome time in compliance 
with an order iflued by the pope, Pedro III king of Aragon, finding 
that his fiibjedts were very great fufferers thereby, now gave them per- 
miflion to export all kinds of merchandize, excepting wheat and barley, 
and alfo horfes, unlefs for the relief of the Holy land, to all nations, 
whether Chriftians or Saracens. But he added that it was not in his 
power to difpenfe with the pope’s particular prohibition againft carry¬ 
ing iron, arms, and fome other articles, to the Saracens. [ Capmany , 
Mem. bijl. de Barcelona , V. ii, Col. dipt. p. 37.] 

It was, no doubt, chiefly for the fake of the fheep and the wool pro¬ 
duced by them, that King Edward commiflioned Peter Corbet to deftroy 
the wolves in the {hires of Gloucefter, Worcefter, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafferd, [Feedera, V. ii, p. 168] and ordered John Gifford to hunt them 
in all the forefts of England : [/?<?/. pat. 9 Edw. I, m. 2] and fome time 
after John Engayne got an eftate on condition of deftroying wolves and 
other vermin in Huntingdon-fture *. [Blount's 'tenures , p. 60.] 

While Edward was colledtmg his army for the invafion of Wales, he 

* The for eft. of Ch liter n was infefted by wolves Thomas Engaine for the fervicc of dtftroymg 
and wild bulls in the time of Edward the Con. wolves and other vermin in that and four otlitr 
feflbr. [M. Paris, Pit. f. 45.] William the Con- ihires. [Blount, pp. jy, 71.] Yet we are told, 
queror granted the lordmip of Riddefdale in North- that all the wolves m Wales were extirpated by 
umberland to Robert de Umfravtlle on condition order of Edgar king of England, as if there could 
of defending that part of the country againft cne- be wolves in England without being in Wales, 
mies and wolves. [Blount's Tenures, p. 15, ed. and the ftory, though evidently falfe, has met with 
1679.] King John gave a premium of ten ihil- general belief. I wiih we had proofs, equally 
lmgs for catching two wolves. [Rjmer's Colt. Wrong, to demolifh the other wonders m the lul- 
manufer. V. 1, n°. 62.J John and Edward III . tor}' of that king of the monks, 
gave lands in Northanipton-lhue to John and \ 

3 I 2 
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fent agents, not only through all England, but alfo into the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, to buy up pfovifions and other ftores. fltor. Walliee, 10, 
11 L/hv. I, in 4 y Ioffe's Calendar .} We find, Several agents were feht to 
purchafe corn and other provifions in Ireland, which thus appears to 
have produced more than the confumption of the inhabitants required ; 
and there were no potatoes then. [Rot. JVallia . mm. io, 8, 2.] We 
alfo find, the ihirrefs of Cumberland and Lancafter were ordered to lend 
people to purchafc fifh on the Weft coaft of Scotland, and to carry them 
to Chefter: and Adam of Fuleham was appointed to provide ioo bar¬ 
rels of fturgeons of Aberdeen *, and 5,000 fait fifh, and alfo dry fifh 
[Rot Wallia , mm. 9, 8 dorJts.\ The fifh of Aberdeen were fo well cured, 
that they Were even carried to the capital fifhing port of Yarmouth f. 
Thus we are allured that fifheries were carried on to fome confiderable 
extent on both fides of Scotland ; and that Aberdeen, which had then 
got a chara&er for curing fifh, and probably fome port or ports in the 
Firth of Clyde, were known to have a fupply of fifh, pickled and cured 
for foreign markets, long before the time that the ait of curing fifii is 
generally fuppofed to have been difeovered m Flanders. 

1282—The colle&ion of the cuftoms was frequently entrufted to for¬ 
eign merchants, either as an accountable truft, or for a ftipulated rent £. 
Bonncmi Guidicon and Company of Luca accounted to the exchequer 
for the proceeds of the new cuftoms on wool, wool-fells, and hides, from 

• 1 Centum barnll' efigionum dt qumgent’ jtber - coft fomewhat under three pennies each, the flock 
den *—So it 1* in the roll, which I examined by filh fomewhat under one penny eat h, and the h.df 
the favour of Mr. Aftle, the learned and liberal laft of herrings thirty flul'iigs. [Rymer’s Coll 
keeper of tl t rtcoids in the Tower. Thr trunlla- tnanufer. V. it, / *87.] Abeidcen life alio occur 
tion feem* to be —a hundred barrels, oj Jive hundred in the account of King Edward’s wardiobe in the 
pounds each, oj Ahetdten flurgenm —tjtuere if not year 1290. 

rather falmon* ({Ane/ urn orr/w/W, inftead of which } The cuttoms were alfo afligned to individuals 
the copying clerk ha= written ejfgumum in the roll) as lecunties, or funds, tor the payment of debts 
tor the iuperior pickling and packing of which 111 due by the king. In the >cai 1307 Edward! 
barrels of the old Hamburgh kind Aberdeen has afligned to the merchants of Blatant the new cuf- 
long been famous i Sturgeons were fcarcc, and too toms payable upon their own imports for payment 
expensive for feeding an army with. Six barrels of a debt due to them, whereupon they ptemifed 
of them coft £ 19 for the houfehold of Thomas to bring merchandize much more abundantly to 
earl of La'icailer, nephew of King Edward I. the port of Londou. [Ry/ey, Plae. pari. p. 327.] 
[S/mv'j Sutvey of London, p. 133, cd. 1618.3 The In i *12 the cuttoms ot Bolton v.cre aliigned to a 
tailed and dry fifh were probably cod or ling, not merchant of Cenoa for a debt due by the king, 
put tip in any packages—In the year 1308 Ed. [Madox*t Htft. c. ic, § 12.] I" 'he lame year 
ward 11 ordered his chamberlain (or Scotland to the cuftoms of wool, wool-fells, and hides, 111 the 
provide 3,00c falmous m Scotland out of the re- port of Berwick were afligned to Piers dc Gavaf- 
veriues ot that country, and to have them properly ton foi £408.11 8 due by the king, to be paid 
put up in calks (‘ dolus’) for prcfcmtion. [Fa. to him immediately after the lull payment of a fum 
Jtta V. 111, p. 9J ] fecured upon the lame cuftoms to David of Brcch 

f Four hundred fifh of Aberdeen, two hundred in, a Scottifh baton, then in the intend of Ed- 
ftockflth, one (final 1) barrel of fturgeons, live dozen ward, probably as a compemation for the forfeiture 
of lampuyt, fifty pounds of whale (* balen’), and of lus iftaie in Scotland. [Ttedera, V. 111, p. 310.] 
half a laft of herrings, conftitutcd the fifh part of And Alexander III king of Scotland took the 
.he provifions, put onboard a (hip, fitted out at fame method of paying a foreign merchant by an 
y«nrouth in the year 1290, for bringing the in- argument of the cuftoms of Berwick. [Fadera, 
fant queen ot Scotland fiom the court of her fa- V. 11, p. 6oj.J 
i* • 1 the king of Norway. The fifh of Aberdeen 
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lifter 1281 to Eafter 12S2 : and from fome particulars of their account 
we find that there were-{hipped from Newcaftle upon Tine 

771 facks ftones of wool, paying a cuftom duty of 6/8 per lack; 

11,184 wool-fells ({heap’s fkmswith the wool on them) 6/8 for every 300; 
and 80 lafts 12 dacres of hides 13/4 pei laft. 

The amount of the ufual cuftom in. the port of Hull was this year 
£1,086 : 10 : 8, and their whole receipts for the year amounted to 
£8,411:19:11-3. [Madox's Ht/i. of the excheq. c. 23, §1.] 

Many othei inftances might be adduced, if necellary, of the collec¬ 
tion of the cuftoms being put into the hands of foreigners, who were 
generally partners of fome of thofe ftrong and numerous companies, 
who had their chief houles in Italy, and had branches of their trade, 
managed by one or more of their partneis, in London and other cities 
of Europe, whereby they got into thtir own hands neaily the whole of 
the trade between the Mediterranean coafts and the countries in winch 
they fettled. Such were in this age the Fnfcobaldt, the Rembeuim, the 
ihrdt, the Spun, of Florence •, the Ritzardi, the Ballardi , of Luca, &c. 
Thole merchants were very lcrviceable to the kings in lending them 
money , and negotiating exchanges and other kinds of bulinels for them, 
and conlequently enjoyed a good deal of their favour. They were alio 
generally agents for the pope, and received the money extorted by him, 
on a variety of pretences, from eveiy country m his communion, which 
they either remitted t< him, 01 lent out at mtereft on his account: for 
the canons of the church, made to deterr the people from taking mtereft 
for the ule of nr. ’ey were not binding upon tne head of the chuich, 
who afi'i med a -lower of impending the laws of God and man for his 
own ]»urpufc‘. In leminfor thofe iervices the popes, who knew how 
to pay tncir own debts at the expenfe of otlieis, ufed to delirc the kings 
to favour (bet/ mucLints with privileges, exemptions, and lucrative jobs. 
[Feedera V. u, pp. 311, 682, 705, 839, 1051, &c. &c .—M Fa. is, pp. 
362, 938 ~.\Ia iox's liifl. C. 22 , ^ 2 ; c. 23, § 22 , C. 24, $ 7 j 

The German merchants 111 London (called meichains *>t the Hanie 
by blow, wha, however, quotes no authority *) were bound, m tonlider- 
ation of luudry privileges, to maintain the gate of the city called bilhoj 1- 
gate. Upon their lefufal to fullill their part of the covenant the mu¬ 
ter was earned before the batons of the exchequer, who gave jud 0 u u.i 
agamit litem, and dneded the mayor anil thirrefs of London to tml.a.n 
Gn ,rd Marbod alderman of the ilanfc. together with fix other m .cii- 
ams, eiti/.ens of Cologne, Tr.ois, fuvon, Hamburgh, and Munltei, lor 
the expenle of the repat at 1011s , whereupon rliey paid 210 marks to u.e 

* As I have no opportunity of tracing Stow's faft relteel. II the word Hanjc he ginii'iie, qi’tie, 
authout), it i« impoiuble to tell, whether in lianf- if u is not the carbeft known .tppbe.ition o‘ lli t 
latmj he had fupphed a name well knovn in his narnr to the great aftoriat'O 1 ot meiei .nle eii e« 
own age, 01 found it m a rseo-d cc-jrwil with the 
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eifcy, and engaged to uphold the gate in future, end alfo to bear a third 
part of the changes in money and men to defend it. On that oecafion 
the community of the city granted, or confirmed, to the German merch¬ 
ants the liberty of ftoring the corn imported by them for the fpace of 
forty days, unlfift particularly prohibited by the mayor .on account of 
fcarcky, or other reafonable caufe, and of chufing their alderman, who 
flioubld ba of the city, Ihould be prefented to the mayor and aldermen 
of the city after his election, and Ihould take an oath before them to 
maintain juftice according to law and the cuftoms of the city *. [Stow's 
Survey of London, p. 431, ecL 1618.] 

121:83—Pedro III king of Aragon, by his provifion of the year 1283, 
‘ which is the feventh chapter of the cortes of Barcelona of that year, 

* abolifhed the gabel (or duty) upon fait throughout all Catalonia, and 
‘ decreed by law that neither he nor any of his fuccelfors Ihould ever 
‘ be empowered to re-eftablilh it. This falutary meafure was a diredt 

* encouragement to the fifhery and the trade of curing provifions, and 
' particularly tunnies, the filhery for which had been in all ages an ob- 
‘ jedt of attention with the Catalans.’ At the fame time (by c. 25' 11 ) 
the hofpitable law of Count Raymundo Berenguer I in the year 1068 
was confirmed and amplified. [ Capmany , Mem. bi/i, de Barcelona , V.‘\, 
Con. pp. 221,224.] From thefe and other wife laws of the Catalans, 
already mentioned, and to be mentioned, in this work, it is evident that 
the true principles of commercial and manufadluring policy were well 
underftood and a died upon by that nation many ages before they began 
to be known in this country. And, indeed, at whatever time the filh- 
eries and manufadhires of Great Britain fhall be delivered from the 
hardfhips of the fait laws, it mult be acknowleged that the legillators of 
Barcelona will have had the merit of preceding up by above five centuries. 

The firft Englifli parliament, wherein eledlive reprefentatives of the 
people fat, was fummoned by the ufurped and tranfient authority of the 
earl of Leicefter in the year 1265: and after that we know of no fimilar 
reprefentative, or eledhve, members of any parliament, till King Edward 
fummoned a parliament (June 28 th ) to meet at Shrewfbury on the 30* 
of September 1283, to which, befides the great barons called by a par¬ 
ticular writ addrelfed to each of them, and two reprefentatives eledted 
for each of the fhires, there were called two members for each of the 
following cities and towns, which, if the lift is complete, were thole 
which were then efteemed the moft opulent and confiderable in the 
kingdom. The writs were diredled to the 

Mayor, citizens, and Ihirrefs, of Mayor and bailifs of Newca/lle upon 

London , Tine, 

Mayor and citizens of Wincbefter , Mayor and citizens of York , 

* We (hall afterward* find the office of alderman of the Hanfe ufually filled by one of the aldermen 
of London. 5 
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Mayor and bailifs of Brifol, Mayor and bailifs of Grim/by, 

Mayor and citizens of Exeter, Mayor and bailifs of Lynne, 

Mayor and citizens of Lincoln , Bailifs of Colcbefler, 

Mayor and citizens of Canterbury, • Bailifs and good men of Yarmouth, 

Mayor and citizens of Carlile, Mayor and good men of Hereford, 

Bailifs of Norwich, Mayor and good men of Chejler, 

Mayor and good men of Nortbamton, Bailifs and good men of Sbrew/bury, 
Bailifs of Nottingham, Mayor and good men of Worcefler. 

Bailifs of Scarburgh , [ Fcedera, V. ii, pp. 347-349.] 

Thus were the reprefentatives of the trading part of the people, refiding 
in cities and burghs, eftablilhed as a conflituent part of the legiflative 
aflembly of the nation. But the conftitution of the parliament was fo 
unfettled, that frequently the cities and burghs were not called upon to 
eled their reprefentatives. I have already obferved, that the reprefent¬ 
atives of the commons had little or no influence in parliament till long 
after the time now under our confideration. 

Odober io ,h —The parliament, met at Adon-Bumell, confidering, that 
there was no law whereby merchants might recover their debts from 
thofe to whom they entrufted their property, and that, for want of fuch 
a law, many merchants were impoverifhed, and many foreign merchants 
defifted from trading to England, palled an ad called the Statute of merch¬ 
ants, which direded that the buyer (hould appear before the mayor of 
London, York, or Briftol, to acknowlege the debt and day of payment, 
which fhould be regiltered ; and that the debtor Ihould put his feal to 
a bill drawn by the mayor’s clerk, who Ihould alfo affix the king’s feal, 
lodged with him for that purpofe *. If the debtor negleded to make 
payment when due, the mayor, upon the creditor producing his bill, 
was direded to order a fale of the debtor’s chattels, or burgages devife- 
able, to the extent of the debt, if they were within lus jurifdidion, and 
to deliver the money without delay to the creditor. If the property of 
the debtor was not within the mayor’s jurifdidion, he was to fend the 
recognifance to the chancellor, who was to illue a writ, defiring the Ihir- 
ref, in whole jurifdidion the property was, to do what the mayor Ihould 
otherways have done. If the debtor polFelTed no property, he was to be 
imprifoned, -and fed with bread and water, till he or lus friends Ihould 
latisfy the creditor f. [Aft 11 Edit). /.] 

In the years 1283 and 1284 Robert Durham the mayor, together 
with Simon Martel and other good men, of Berwick upon Tweed, en- 
aded the Statutes of the gild. 

By c. 20 None but gild-brethren were permitted to buy hides, wool, or 
wool-fells, in order to fell them again, or to cut cloth, except foreign 
merchants. 

* Thcfe regulations fuppofe the debtor incapable of writing. 

f I remember reading a plan, fomewhat fimihr to this law, piojefted by fome modem author. 
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cc. 22. 37, 44. Herrings and other fifh, corn, , beantf/ v pt£t>.> felt, Ijujifc 
coals *, were ordered to “be fold ‘ 4/ the bray' ajongfidi 'of^fie ,( &>j§y 
bringing them, and nowhere clfe : and they were‘not to be c&ftieitf W* 
fliore when the fun was down. Any buTgefs, who was prefent at a pur- 
chafe of herrings, might claim a portion of them for his own confump- 
tion at the original coft. > * 

c. 27, Brokers were ele&ed by the community of the town, an<J tbeir 
names regiftered. They paid annually a tun (‘ dolium’) of witie fpr 
their licence. 1 * * 

c. 28, No regrator was allowed to buy fifh, hay, oats, cheefe, butter, or 
other articles, brought into the town for fale, till the bell rang, 
cc. 29, 41, No merchandize was allowed'to be fold anywhere but in the 
common market, where they were to pay toll. 

c. 33, The government of the/ town was* declared to be by a mayor, 
four provofts (‘ praspofitis’-), and twenty-fourscounfelors. 

The court of the Four butghs in Scotland confided of reprefentatives 
from Berwick, Edinburgh, Rokfburgh, and St,riveline (or Stirling), 
whole province it was to judge of all matter*} concerning commerce, 
and the conftitutions and cuftoms of the burghs vfo/tbat ** Was a board 
of trade and police f. . , * ■ •' * 

The Chamberlaiiis court in Scotland- appears to have alfo had a juris¬ 
diction over the burghs, and the infpedtion and regulation of many mat¬ 
ters connected with the trade and general police of the kingdom. The 
chamberlain made-periodical progrefles through the whole country, and 
carried with him ftandard weights and meafures, in order to prove thofe 
kept by the magiftrates of the towns; and it wds his duty to prevent 
thofe, who took up goods for the king’s ufe at the king’s price (which 
thus appears to have been under the fair market price) from taking 
more than was wanted for the king in order to get, a profit to them- 
felves, and alfo from defrauding the merchants of their due payment. 
From the regulations of this court we. learn, that rnfpeCfors were ap¬ 
pointed to examine, and certify by their feal of office, the quality and 
quantity of cloth, bread, and calks containing liquors ; that other offi¬ 
cers, called troners, had the infpeCtion of wool j that the lalmon filhery 
was carefully regulated, and filhing during the nighty or while the fal- 
mon were not m leafon, was prohibited, &c. % , 

* This is the carheft mention of the ufc of coals of th Statute gtld* and Iter camerar/t, as published 
in Scotland, but, as they were earned to Berwick by Skene along with the Rtghtm ntajefiatem. The 
by water, it is uncutaiu, whether they were dug origin of the court of the four burghs and of the 
in England or Scotland. chamberlain’s court cannot be difcovered. Wc 

-j- In the year 1368 Lanerk and Linlithgow find them eftabltfhed before the year 1291 : [Rj- 
were fubftituted for Berwick and Rokfburgh, then ley’s Plaatapail pp. 147*15,1] fnd, as we may be 
in the hands of the Englifh; and Haaington, pretty well allured, that they could not originate 
though not one of the four burghs, was appointed during the convulfions, which diftra&ed the king- 
to be their place of meeting. [£&»*, /. 154 a.] dom after the death of Alexander III, we may 
See below under the year 1466. prefume, that they are at teaft as old as the reign 

£ The particulars of the commercial and muni- of that king, 
cipal police of Scotland are given upon the faith 
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A 1284—King Edward, having made a conqueft of Wales and united 
it to England, appointed fhirrefs,' and partly eftablUhed the Englifh laws 
and,policy, in that^country. Having extirpated the antient Britifli fbve- 
reigns, he conferred his fori, juft then bom at Carnarvon in Wales, 
the title of prince of Wales, which has ever fince belonged to the oldeft 
fons of the kings of England. In order to reconcile the Welfh to his 
government, he made their principal towns free burghs, and favoured 
many of them with exemption from tolls throughout all England. He 
alfo gave them encouragement to work their mines of lead, which de- 
ferves notice as the commencement of induftry in a branch, which has 
fince become confiderable in that country. [Statutum Wallia in Statutes 
at large, V,x, append.—Feeder a, V. ii,/>. 293— Ayloffe's Calendar, pp. 91-97.] 
Eric king of Norway, in a friendly letter to King Edward, complain¬ 
ed of injuries done to the merchants of his kingdom by fome magif- 
trates in England, and efpecially thofe of Lynne, and requefted him to 
put a ftop to them, and to order redrefs. [J Fcedera, V. ii, p. 272.] 

That filver muft have been plentiful in England, appears from Flot- 
ence earl of Holland, when he was preparing for a new coinage, fend¬ 
ing agents to buy it in this country, who colledied filver bullion to the 
value of £960 fterling in and near Bedford. [ Fcedera, V. ii, p. 284.] 
The rancour of neighbourhood and the jealoufy of commerce and 
naval power, had kept up a long and almoft-uninterrupted bloody 
ftruggle between the Genoefe and the Pifans: but now the Genoefe, 
by the afeendant they had obtained in the commerce of the Eaft, in 
confequence of their afliftance in the reftoration of the Greek empire, 
were become too powerful for the Pifans. They fitted out eighty-eight 
gallies, and eight veflels called panfias , larger than gallies, and went to 
the port of Pifa, where there enfued a furious and obftmate battle. 
Twenty-nine Pifan gallies, together with the great ftandard of Pifa, were 
taken ; feven were laid to be funk. The reft fled within the chain of 
the harbour ; and night coining on put an end to the adlion, which, 
however, was abundantly decifive. The podefta and moil of the nobles 
of Pifa were taken prifoners ; and thenceforth the commerce and em¬ 
pire of the Mediterranean were contefted chiefly by Genoa and Venice. 
[See Stella An. Genuenf. ap. Muraton Script. V. xvii, col. 983 ] 

1285, June—An atft was palled to prohibit all perfons from catching 
falmon in the waters (or rivers) of Humber, Oute, Trent, Don, Ayre, 
Derwent, Werf, Yare, Swale, Teefe *, and all others in the kingdom, 
between the 8 h of September and the n ,h of November, and from 
catching young falmon at mill pools between the middle of April and 
the 24 th of June. [Stat. 1, 13 Edw. /, c. 47.] 

The law of merchants being found nearly inefficient in all places at 
a diftance from London, York, and Briftol, and being alio fometimes 

* It is obfrrnbK that all the mot lure ra*neil i- in Yorlt-'hire, or contiguous with it 
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fruftrated by tbe miftakes or wilful perverfionx of the fherrifs, it was 
now ena&ed, that debtors fhould ackpowlege their debts before the 
chief magiftrate or other fufficiesnt perfon appointed by the king, and a 
clerk alfo appointed by the king, in London and the other good towns; 
that the bill, written by the clerk* fhould be fealed and regiftered agree¬ 
able to tbe former a&, except that the king's fealfhould be of two pieces, 
whereof the largeft fhould remain with the magiftrate or perfon ailing 
for him* and the other with the clerk; and each of them was directed 
alfo to keep a duplicate of the enrollment. On failure of payment at 
the day appointed, the magiftrate, if the debtor was a layman and with¬ 
in his jurifdi&ion, was to commit him to prifon, where he was to re¬ 
main at his own expenfe till he made fatisfadVion. If the debtor was 
not within the jurifdidlion of the magiftrate, the chancellor was to adt 
agreeable to the former law. The debtor was allowed fix months after 
bis imprifonment to raife money out of his property, failing which it 
was to be delivered to the merchant at a reafonable extent (or valua¬ 
tion) for payment of the debt, damages, cofts, labour, &c. The lands 
and goods, but not the body, of a clergyman were liable for his debt *. 
The regulations were alfo extended to tranfadtions in fairs, and the 
king’s feals were font to a proper perfon in every fair. With refpedk to 
the commonalty of the merchants of London, it was era died, that two merch¬ 
ants fhould be chofen and fwom, before whom the recognifances fhould 
be taken, and the feals fhould be opened, whereof one piece fhould re¬ 
main with them, and the other with the clerk. This ordinance was in 
force in England and Wales for the fervice of all perfons who chofe to 
avail themfelves of it, except Tews. [Slat. 3, 13 E&v. I.] 

The king, underftanding that Gregory de Kokefley and Henry Wa- 
leys citizens of London f, and other merchants of England, Ireland, 
Gafcoigne, and Wales, had made a pradhee of obliging the barons of 
the Cinque ports and the other feamen of the kingdom to pay average, 
m cafes of goods thrown overboard in ftorms, upon articles which ought 
to be exempted, ordained by his letters patent f, that the veflel with her 
apparel, the provifions and cooking utenfils, the matter’s ring, necklace, 
fafh, and filver cup, and alfo the freight payable for the goods brought 
into port, fhould be exempted from paying any average ; but that all 
other things m the veflel, not excepting even the feamen’s bedding, fhould 
be appraifed, and bear a proportion of the loft incurred by throwing 
any of the goods overboard for the prefervation of the reft; and that 
the mafter fhould not have any freight for the goods thrown overboard. 

.* There is fome obfeurity, or reludance to f Both of them had frequently been mayor* of 
touch upon the fnbjcft, in the provillon for com- the city. 

pellmg clergymen to pay their debt*. Perhaps $ Tne king took the advice of his council ,* but 
time was no inftancc of a clergyman afiing diC* the parliament bad no tohcevn m enacting Hus 
handily. law- 
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Each of the fcwn Cinque ports received a copy of this tetter or lav. 
{Fadeta, K ii» /. 298.] 

The few m^nuf^auret then carried on not being fufficient to find 
employment for the men, who were hot engaged m war, agriculture, 
or pafturage, and the great body of the people having neither capacity 
nor opportunity to polifh and humanize themfelves by reading or other 
rational amufements, robbery was the Ufual refource of vaft multitudes 
of people in every part of Europe for fubfiftence and employment: and 
the plunderers were often aififtfed, and protected againfl the purfuits of 
juftice, by feme lawleft baron, Whofc caftle was their refuge and the re¬ 
ceptacle of their plunder. In Germany their powerful combinations 
obliged the friends of order and juftice to enter into confederacies 
againft them, which proved more effe&ual than the reliques of the 
faints and the anathemas of the clergy * : and in England their bands 
were frequently ftrong enough to fet law and government at defiance. 
In order to reprefs fuch enormities, laws were enadted, whereby the 
rnagiftrates of walled towns were ordered to beep their gates (hut from 
the fetting till the rifing of the fun, and to keep a fufficient watch, as 
in former times, at the gates from Afcenfion day to Michaelmas f. 
Thofe, who received lodgers in their houfes, were made anfwerablc for 
their conduft j and the rnagiftrates of towns were directed to make fre¬ 
quent inquiry in the fuburbs for fufpicious perfon 9 lodged in them. A 
particular ftatute Was enabled for London, which, becaufe many mur¬ 
ders, homicides, afiaults, and robberies, had been committed in the city, 
both in the day and in the night, ordered, that all perfons found in the 
ftreets with fword and buckler or other arms after the curfeu was rung 
at S'. Martin’s le Grand, except great lords and men of good reputation, 
fliould be committed to the Tun and next day carried before the ma- 
giftrates. And becaufe fuch makfa&ors generally concerted their plans 
in taverns, and continued in them till the appointed time of putting 
their plots in execution, the mafters of all taverns for the fale of wine 
ox ale were ordered to (hut them up as foon as the curfeu bell rang. 
The aldermen were moreover required to make diligent inquiry in their 
wards for all malefactors, and for people who had no property or vifible 
means of fupport. No bu(hes nor trees (except detached trees clear of 
underwood) nor ditches, wherein robbers could be concealed, were al¬ 
lowed to be within 300 feet of either fide of the roads : the whole peo¬ 
ple of the hundred* wherein a robbery was committed, were bound to 

* Some account of the laws and anathemao cenlion day, as the long dark nights required the 
againft robbers may be feen in Robertfon’i Htft, bf greateft vigilante i 

ChtrUs V, Pol. i, J>. | 97 s «/• 1792 . See alfo above, $ The Ttin was a pnfon built in Cornbill m the 
ff. 393,404. year i tSz by Henry Walcys, then mayor, for eon- 

f Quere, if not rather from Michaelmas to Af- fining night-walkers. IStow’i Survey of London, 
P- 5570 
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make good the damage, if they did not apprehend the robber. And 
every man was required to have in his home arms and armour, fuitable 
to his circumftances, to enable him to aflift in keeping the peace. [Star. 
Wint. and Stat. Lond. 13 Edw. /.] 

About this time a great conduit was made in the ilreet called Weft 
Cheaping (now Cheapfi.de) which was fupplied with water brought from 
Paddington in leaden pipes laid under ground *. [Stow's Survey of Lon - 
don , p. 482.] 

Two Norwegian brothers, called Adalbrand and Thorvald, are faid to 
have difcovered land lying weft from Iceland. [‘Torfai Hift. Nonveg. V. 
iv, p. 374.] But Greenland, the country due weft from Iceland, had 
been difcovered, and alfo colonized, feveral ages before. 

At this time the coafts of Denmark, Frifehind, and Germany, were 
infefted by a molt famous pirate called Alf, a Norwegian nobleman, 
who carried home his plunder to Norway, and was kindly received there. 
The merchants of the Vandalic part of Germany fitted out a fleet of 
about thirty large cogs, which cruifed for Alf in the Ore found feveral 
weeks, during which he carried on his depredations in the Baltic fea. 
So much of the old piratical fpirit ftill prevailed in Norway, that Eric, 
the young king of that country, inftead of punifhing his fubje<ft Alf as 
the general enemy of mankind, promoted him to the rank of an earl, 
and treated the German merchants as his own enemies ; and they ap¬ 
pear to have really taken fome vefiels belonging to his fubje&s. [ Tor- 
feet Hift. Norweg. V. iv, p. 374.— Foedera , V. ii. p. 1088.] 

Perhaps this pirate was the caufe of the war between the king of 
Norway and the German merchants about the year 1280, as related by 
Krantzius, [Hift. Norweg. L. vi, c. 2) who fays, that the merchants, of¬ 
fended with the king for fome encroachments upon their antient privi¬ 
leges, blocked up his ports, and prevented the importation of any pro¬ 
visions ; that the Norwegians, ftrongly habituated to the corn brought 
from the fouthern countries, obliged their king to make peace, who re- 
quefted the king of Sweden to a<ft as umpire, and, in confequence of 
his award, reftored the privileges of the merchants, and paid them a 
large fum of money for damages; whereupon the merchants immedi¬ 
ately imported corn into Norway. During the war the dukes of Sax¬ 
ony and Brunfwick and the emperor of Germany wrote to King Ed¬ 
ward, reprefenting the unjuft and tyrannic condudt of the king of Nor¬ 
way in feizing the property of the merchants of Lubeck ‘ to an infinite 
amount,’ and requefting him not to permit the Norwegians, whofe own 
country could not fupply them with provifions, to carry any from his 
dominions, [Rymer's Coll, manufcr. V. ii, if. 71-73] whence it may be 

* We are not informed what material* the firft pipe* for bringing water into London were made 
•f, (fee above, p. 389) and Stow has quoted no author for hi* narrative of the/pnduit. 
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inferred that foreign countries then received fome fupphes of provifions 
from England *. 

1286 —The hiftorians and poets of Scotland dwell with a melancholy 
pleafure on the virtues of the good King Alexander III, and the profperity 
of the country duringhis peaceable and happy reign. His lawsfor enforcing 
agricultural induftry, related by Wyntown, [Oryginal Cronykil of Scotland, 
V. i, p. 400] produced more plentiful crops of com in the kingdomf than 
had been known in former times. He difcouraged idlenefs, andabndg- 
ed the number of horfes kept for ufelefs parade by the prelates and ba¬ 
rons. [ Scoticbron . V. ii ,p. 129 cd. Goodall. ] In confequence of the abund¬ 
ance produced by a more vigorous agriculture and diligent filheryj, and 
of the laws for rendering the lands and moveable property of debtors 
liable to be fold by the fhirref for the latisfadion of their creditors, and 
for preferving the property in vefiels wrecked on the coaft for the own¬ 
ers ||, as in the laws of England, and the general find and impartial 
adminiftration of juftice, the trade of Scotland, which had been an ob¬ 
ject of fome attention to foreign merchants, at leaft fince the reign of 
Macbeth, was now of fuch importance, that the Lombards §, the great- 
eft general merchants in Europe, made propofals to the king for eftab- 
hfliing towns in various parts of the kingdom for trading pofts or con- 
toirs, and particularly one on the penmfular rock at the Queens-ferry in 
Fife, or onjthe fmall ifland near Cramund. [Scoticbron. V. u,p. 130.] 

Such a contoir, or fadory, adually was eftabliftted at Berwick by 
fome Flemilh merchants, who occupied a ftrong building, called the 
Red hall , and were bound by the terms of their tenure to defend it 

* Krantzius i» fo inaccurate as to call the king + Whoever compares the agricultural regulations 
of Norway Olavus, and the king of Sweden Enc. in the firft chapter of the laws afenbed to Alcxan- 
There was no Olaf king of Norway for feveval der II tn Skene’s edition of Regtam majtftatrm, (stc. 
age* before and after this time . and Magnus was with Wyntown’s account of thofe of Alexandci 
king from December to May 1280. [Torfai III, and confideiathc general inaccuracy of Skene’s 
Orcadet, L. 11.— Fader a, V. ii, p. 1075.] And, compilation, will fee reafon, notwitbftanduig the 
according to PufTcndorff, a Swediih hiftorian, an- ptofeffed exa&nefs of the date, to think it at leaft 
other Magnus was king of Sweden from 1279 to as probable, that they wire cnafted by Alcxandei 
1 *88. Krantzius fays that the conteft with the III, whom Skene does not admit into the number 
German merchants was the only memorable event of his legiflating kings. The prices of corn in 
in the reign of Olavus, a* he calls him. His (I Alexander’s reign will be found in the appendix of 
mean Magnus’s) prudent negotiation with Alex- pnees. 

ander III for the ceffion of tne Weftern tflands to $ For the fifhery of this reign fee above, p. 436. 
the crown of Scotland, and his reformation of the || Thcfe laws are the 24 th and 2C ,h chapters of 
laws, which obtained for him the honourable appcl- thofe afenbed to Alexander II. If he was the 
lation of Lagbettcr, were unknown to, or thought author of the firft, the law of merchants, enacted 
unworthy of notice by, Krantzius. Werdenhag- m England in the year 1285, was later than a 
tn in his fuperficial Hifiory of the Hanfeatic repub- fomcwhat-iimilar lam in Scotland, which will be 
Am, has followed Krantzius without any examina. thought rather improbable. 

tion. And both thefe writers have the good for- $ It is perhaps alinoft unneceflary to remind the 

tune to be quoted as refpe&able authontics.-- ruder, that the numerous dates in the north part 

From the letters of the German princes to King of Italy wtre comprehended uuder the general 
Edward, Krantzius appears alfo to have antedated name of Lombards. 
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againit the enemies of Scotland *; and it appears Wt have been «f the 
fame nature with a fundieus in the Mediterranean, the feutmk fUdball in 
London, and th tcomir of the German merchants at Bergen. (See abore 
pp. 327, 410, 4.21). By the agency of the merchants of Berwick the 
wool, hides, wool-fells, and other wares, the produce of Rokfburgh, 
Jedburgh, and all the adjacent country, were fhipped for foreign coun¬ 
tries, or fold upon the fpot to the Flemifii company. The exportation 
of falmon appears to have been alfo a confiderable branch of their trade, 
as we find it fotne time after an objett of attention to the legiflature of 
England, and the regulation of it intruded to the great officers of the 
government f . [Hemlngford, p. 91 , ed. Hearnt.-^Feeder &, V. vi, p. 620.-— 
Stat. a, 31 Edtv. III.} No other port of Scotland, in point of com¬ 
mercial importance, came near to a comparifon with Berwick, which, 
according to the teftimony of the contemporary writer of the Chronicle 
of Lanercoft, [MS. Bib. Cott. Claud. D vii,/ 207 b] was fo populous and 
fo full of commerce, that it might be called a fecond Alexandria. The 
fea was its wealth; the waters were its walls; and the opulent citifefens 
were very liberal in their donations to religious hernfes %. Bat we have 
better authority than the voice of panegyric for the profperity of Ber¬ 
wick ; as we find the cuftoms of it affigned by King Alexander to a mer¬ 
chant of Gafcoigne for £2,197 : 8 : o fterling, a fum equivalent to 
32,961 bolls of wheat at the ufual price of fifteen pennies; and, of 
1,500 marks a-year, fettled on the widow of Alexander prince of Scot¬ 
land by her marriage contrad, there were 1,300 payable out of Berwick. 
[Fadera, V\ ii,pp. 605, 613.] 

Berwick was governed, ar already obferved, by a mayor with four 
provofts fubordinate to him. Perth, Striveline (or Stirling), Rokiburgh, 
and Jedburgh, had each at leaft one alderman, apparently the chief ma- 
giftrate. Hadington was governed by a provoft. Peebles, and Munros 
(now called Montrofe), had each a bailie. Linlithgow, and Inverkeith- 
irtg, had each two bailies. Elgin alfo was governed by bailies. And 
before this time Glafgow had three co-ordinate provofts and alfo bailies]}. 
[Prynne's Hijl. of John, i#c. pp. 653, 654.— Rymer*s Coll. MS. V. iii, if. 

* In the year 1296 thirty Fleming* defended Cumberland, had profited largely by the uuftaken 
the Red hall againft the Enghlh forces, till it was piety of the wealthy citizens of Berwick } and the 
feton fire : ana the whole otthe faithful and gal* writer of the Chronicle thus repaid them in the 
lant merchant gamfon penihed in the flames; ufual coin. 

[Hmiitgf. f. 91] a catailrophe, which apparently fl Though moll of thefe magiflrates appear under 
put an etid to the Flemiib company at Berwick. the year 1296, the efUblilhmeot of their office* waa* 

f When Edward III wanted a,000 falmon for moft probably not later than the reignof David I,and 
his own ufe in the year 1361, he fent orders to at any rate earlier than the time m which I men* 
procure them for him at Berwick (then belonging tipn them: for certainly no new regulations of fuch 
to Ebgtand) and Newcaflle, no-doubt, the places matters could be introduced during the convulfiooa 
moft famous for them in his dominions. [Ret. faf. which ehfued on the death of King Alexander III 
Jet. 35 Edit. Ill, w. 9.} and his infant grand-daughter. Queen Margaret. 

$ Probably Lancrcotl, which was an abbay in 3 
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n6*+~above f. 417.] We {hail afterwards fee thirty-feven aldermen, the 
magiftrates, and reprefentatives in parliament, of feventeen towns, among 
which are Hadington, Peebles, Munros, Linlithgow, and Inverkeithing, 
the firft of which we find at this time under the government of a pro¬ 
voft, and the reft under that of bailies; whence it feems not improb¬ 
able, chat the title of bailie, and alfo of provoft, may have been, at leaft 
fomerimes, and in feme places, ufed promifcuoufly with that of aider- 
man *. As the titles of magiftracy, fo, it may be prefumed, the con- 
flacutions of the towns, were more fimilar in England and Scotland m 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (and apparently alfo in earlier 
times) than they have been in later ages. But, during fome centuries 
bypaft, no fuch titles as mayor and alderman have been ufed m Scot¬ 
land : and it is now fcarcely known that they ever were ufed. 

. The lofs of feveral merchant veflels by pirates, fhipwrecks, and ar- 
reftments in foreign ports, induced King Alexander to enaft a well-in¬ 
tended, but miftaken, law, whereby the merchants of Scotland were 
prohibited for a time from exporting any goods in their own veflels. 
And, before a year was expired, veflels from feveral countries arrived 
with merchandize of various kind to be exchanged for the commodities 
of Scotland, the foreign merchants, according to the erroneous policy 
of the age, being reftrifted to deal with the burgefies only. Thefe fet¬ 
ters upon commerce were thought fo judicious by the hiftorian, that, 
he fays, in confequence of them the kingdom in a few years abounded 
in corn, money, cattle, Iheep, and all kinds of merchandize f, and the 
arts flourilhed. [Scoticbron. V. ii, p. 130.] One certain confequence of 
the reftri&ion mull have been a confiderable decreafe of the mercantile 
Hupping of Scotland. 

Of the Scottiih navy the fcanty remains of authentic records anteri¬ 
or to the death of Alexander give us the knowlege of only one (hip be¬ 
longing to the king, or to the public , [Ayloffe's Calendar, p. 335] and 
probably there were no more %. But the king of Mann was bound to 
iurxuih five warlike gallies (‘ galeas piraticas’) of twenty-four oars, and 
five of twelve oars, to the king of Scotland, when required, [Scoticbron, 
V. ii , p* 101] and his other maritime vafials contributed veflels in pro¬ 
portion. to their lands JJ. 

•In pleading* of the year 1291 we find the fignify fiih, com, and other provifiont, or wa» Scot- 
mayprand bdihes (‘ b*Um’) of Berwick repeatedly land lo well flocked With general merchandize at 
mentioned, the later being apparently the fame to have fome for exportation i 
who are called provoft* in the ftatiitc* of the gild. £ The kings of England in thofe ages had very 
ifykr. Plot, parl.pp. 149-15*.] few (hip*, and the king* of France had feldom any. 

+ In the year 1183, when King Edward was J| Colin Campbell held the land* of Loch Ow, 
cofle&iog {lores of au kind* for toe invafion of &c. of the king by the fervicc of fiuuing one veffel 
Wales, he commifttoned John Bi/hop, a burgeft of of forty oars, properly equipped and fufficieatly 
Lynne,.to pdrehafe merchandize (‘ naercimowa*) manned, during forty day*, a* often u required, 
for him in Scotland. [Aylofis Calender,p. 88.], [Chart. Rot. f, in Aedtrjon't Dtplom tak 47,—or 
—Quere„Wa* this term, merchandize, intended to Crawfvrd’t Ofiftrt of State, p, 41.] Tormod Mac- 
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t The general opulence of Scotland appears from the refpe&able public 
revenue, the prodigious fums fqueezed out of it by the papal extortion¬ 
ers, which the temper of the age did not permit the wifdom of the king 
entirely to prohibit, and the great opulence of the king himfelf, as he 
has never been branded with oppreflioh or avarice, who fairly purchas¬ 
ed with his money the vaflal kingdom of Mann and the Iflands, bought 
many ©dates and ward (hips in England*, and gave Ericking of Nor¬ 
way a marriage portion of 14,000 marks with his daughter, referving 
to nimfelf an option of giving a life-rent of lands of the annual value 
of 700 .marks as an equivalent for half the fum f. In ihort, it is evi¬ 
dent, that Scotland during the reigns of the three laft fovereigns of the 
ant tent race, and particularly during the peaceable and aufpicious reign 
of Alexander III, was in a progrefiive ftate of improvement, and pof- 
fefled a much larger proportion of the wealth of great Britain than it 
has ever had in any fubfequent time. But the premature and fudden 
death of the king (iA** March 1286), followed by that of Queen Mar¬ 
garet his infant grand-daughter (September 1290), and the fanguinary 
convulfions which enfued, changed all this fun-fhine of national pros¬ 
perity into a long night of warfare and devaluation, the calamitous con¬ 
sequences of which have been felt aimpft to the prefent day. 

1288—Though the power of Edward was much greater and his go¬ 
vernment much more vigorous than wbat the Englifii had been accuf- 
tomed to for almoft a century, they were not fufficient to give full effe<& 
to his laws, efpecially the late one for enforcing precautions agamft rob¬ 
bery. A powerful gang of banditti in the habits of monks and canons 
fet fire to the populous commercial town of Bo (ton on the day appoint¬ 
ed for a fair and a tourneament, murdered many of the merchants, who 
were endeavouring to fave their property, and during the confufion Hole 
prodigious quantities of rich merchandize, which their accomplices re¬ 
ceived from them, and immediately carried off. The fire made fuch 
deftru&ion of the pretious articles brought to the fair, that Breams -of 
melted gold, filver, and copper, were faid, in the exaggeiation of popu¬ 
lar report, to run down even into the fea, and all the money in England 
was iuppofed in fufficient to make good the damage. The captain of 
the gang, a wamor of great reputation, and owner of many houfes m 
Bolton and of much ill-gotten wealth, was taken and hanged; but, ad- 

leod held land* in Gbnelg by the Service of finding * See above, pp. 416, 425.— M. Pont, pp. 540, 

one of twenty-fix oars ; and Torkil Macleod, for 573, 723, &c.— Dagdale’t Baronage, V. i, pp. 6j, 
buds in Aflynt, was to find ope o r twenty oars, 769.— Hyley, Plac. pari, p, 34 x. 
when requited, as appeals by charters of David IT. (• The annuity on the life of Margaret, then in 
[Riiertfan's Index, p too ] All thefe were pro- her twenty-firft year, was thus valued at ten years 
bably renovations of charters, granted by Alexan- purchafe. See the contract of marriage in Feedtra, 
Jet- HI upon attuning the foverrignty of the iflands V. ii, p. 1079. Eric put in po&flum of the 
for the fake of Securing the loyalty of the chiefs of lands, apparently the fame which were afterwards 
the weftern coaft, who had much tlronger connec* given with King Robert's daughter, 
tions with the Norwegians than with the Scot*. 4 
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berinfc to the point of honour among thieves, he obftinately refofed to 
betray his accomplices, who quietly enjoyed their plunder and the tri¬ 
umph of having trampled upon the laws. [T. Wtkes, p. ri 7._ Trivet, p. 

266— Knygbtan, col. *4.66 *.] 

This year the harveft was fo abundant in England, that the quarter 
of wheat was fold in fome places for twenty pennies, in fome for fix teen, 
and in others for twelve. {Trivet, p. 266.] Stow fays, that in the weft 
and north parts of the country it was fold for eight pennies (being a 
farthing the peck) but in London, when at the deareft price of the year, 
fo high as three {hillings and four pence. Such a monftrous inequality 
in the price of an article of the firft neceflity in various parts of the 
fame kingdom fhows, that the home carrying trade, the grcateft, and by 
far the moft important, in any well-regulated country, was Hill almoft 
unknown in England. 

In the ordinance made this year for regulating the trade of Ireland 
there was one chapter (the third) which very much abridged the free¬ 
dom of trade granted to that country in the firft year of Edward’s reign. 
Merchants were permitted to carry com and other vidfuals and mer¬ 
chandize from Ireland, if not embargoed by the viceroy, only to Eng¬ 
land and Wales, on paying the cuftoms and giving fecurity that they 
fhould not be carried to the king’s enemies of Scotland f or any other 
of his enemies. 

1290—In the year r 275 the parliament pafled an a6t (not publifhed 
in the Statutes at large ) prohibiting the Jews from taking interefl for 
money or receiving ftolen goods, on' pain of death. In 1287 a Jew was 
compelled by a tolerated perfecution to give up a mortgage; and in the 
fame year all the Jews of hpth fexes were feized on the fecond day of 
May, and kept in prifon till they paid twelve thoufand pounds to the 
king. In the year 1290 all the Jews were ordered to leave England be¬ 
fore the firft 01 November, and never to return, on pain of death. They 
were allowed to carry their moveable property with them, except their 
bonds for money owing to them by Chriftians, which were in the cus¬ 
tody of the king ^ who alfo feized all their houfes and tenements. Tri- 

* The robbery is dated in 1285 by Kuyghton ; younger infant fon, Edward, the enemiea of Scot* 
but the other two authors are confidetably earlier land, herein excepted, could not be the nation at 
than him. If he were right, the laws for guarding large, nor the regents. They muft have been Ro- 
againft robbery might be fuppofed to have been bert Bnis, tbe Stewart, and others connefted with 
cnadted in confequence of that outrageous infult them, who, together with the earls of Glouceltcr 
upon the iuftice and authority of the government, and Ulfter, had entered into a confederacy in Sep- 
tAssU ony, which for duration t* perhaps Un- tember 1286, and had even taken up arms, appsr- 
parmllelcd in the niftonr of neighbouring kingdoms, ently with a defign to fist afidc die young queen 
had fubfiited between England and Scotland, and Ed- and difappoint Edward in the favourite objeil of 
ward was now particularly affiduous in cultivating his ambition. [Duidatt't Baronage, P. 1,/. 216. 
the ftnendihtp « the regents of Scotland, in Order -—Sfmfon't Hifi. of lit loufe of Stuart, p. 70.] 
to feenre their infant queen, Margaret, with the f The king ex ailed payment of the debts due 
kingdom fiw her marriage portion, for his ft lit to the Jews as his own property. But fome others, 
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vet and Walfingham fay, that the king feized all their property, leaving 
them only as much as would bear their charges to France; but* accord* 
ing to Wikes, they carried enough with them to tempt the teamen to 
murder them on the paflage for the fake of their money, The number 
of Jews driven out of England at this time was reckoned to be 16,511: 
and the king had previoufly expelled them from his territories in France. 
Such was the general eagernefs to get rid of the Jews, that the parlia¬ 
ment granted the king * fifteenth of the property of the people for that 
purpofe, though, as the expulfion was managed, it was able very amply 
to bear its own charges *, 

1 2gt, April—Now (and how long before is unknown) coal mines 
were worked in Scotland, as appears by a charter of William of Ober- 
viU, granting liberty to the monks of Dunfermline to dig coals for their 
own ufe in his lands of Pittencrief, but upon no account to fell any. 
[Chart, in Swift, account of Scotland , V. xjii, f>. 469.] From the donor re¬ 
ft riding the monks from felling, it may be prefumed, that the fale of 
Coal was then a valuable objed, which he referved for himfelf. 

June 15 th —The property of fome Flemifli merchants had been arrett¬ 
ed by the jufticiary, or viceroy, of Ireland in the ports of Waterford, 
Youghall, and Cork, on account of difputes between England and Flan¬ 
ders. But the king, unwilling that any interruption fhould be given to 
the trade, now defired that it fhould be reftored. [Fadera t V. ii ,p. 528.] 
Either thofe merchants were in the carrying trade between Ireland and 
England; or the rigour of the law of the year 1288 was now relaxed. 

Baptifta Burgus, the panegyrical biftorian of Genoa, relates, that two 
gallies, commanded by D’Oria and Vivaldo, were fitted out from that 
city for the difcovery of weftetn lands in |h e Atlantic ocean, but that 
they were never more heard of. 

Soon after the expulfion of the weftem pilgrims from Jerufalem in 
the year 1187 they were confined to a narrow flip of the coaft; and the 
maritime city of S'. John de Acre (or Ptolemais) was the capital of the 
Cb rift tan territory in the Eaft, Being thus occupied by people from 
every European nation, it became a general emporium for the mer¬ 
chandize or the Eaft and the Weft ; and commerce, conduced chiefly by 
the Venetians, Genoefe, and Pifans, flourished as much as a ftate of fre¬ 
quent warfare with the neighbouring Mohamedans, and the diftra&ed 
condition of a city wherein there were feventeen fovereigns, or repre- 
fentatives of fovereigns and republics, no one of whom acknowledged 
himfelf fubordinate to any other, could permit. Without entering in¬ 
fo any detail of the bloody war between the Venetians and Genoefe for 


M might bc-expeftcd, thought they bad as good a 
right iQ,«fhare of the plunder. [Ryhy, Plat.pari, 
p. tti.J 

* See Madox’t Bjt. of the exthejuer, c. 7, § 8 , note! 


1 14 > lii —M. Weftn. p. 414.— Wajftngbam, p. 
476.— Rot. pat . 18, 19 Edna. I.—fyley, Plat. | taifa. 
p. 139. * ^ 
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the pofleffioh of a monaftery *, I (hall only obferve, that one confequence 
of the anarchy was, that nineteen Syrian merchants, trading in time of 
peace under thefecurity of thepublic faith, were plundered andignomipi- 
oufly put to death by the people of Acre. The refufal of fatisfadion for 
the outrage brought upon them the vengeance of the fultan Khalil, who 
took the city by ftonn, carried all the remaining inhabitants into cap¬ 
tivity, and made an end of the Latin dominion in Syria, and of the holy 
wars, which during two centuries waited the blood and treafure of Eu¬ 
rope. [Gibbon, V. xi, p. 166 , and authorities quoted .] 

After the final lofs of Syria a folemn edid was iflucd (I prefume, by 
the pope) whereby the Chriftians were prohibited from having any 
commerce with the fubjeds of the fultan. Cruifing vefiels were fiation- 
ed to intercept thofe, who, fetting afide the fear of God , prefumed to trade 
with them: the tranfgrefiors were declared infamous, and rendered in¬ 
capable of performing any legal ad: their property was confiscated, and 
themfelves condemned to be made flaves to any perfon who fhould ap¬ 
prehend them. [Sanuto, ap. Gcjia Dei per Francos, V. ii, p. 28.] 

1292—An order had been iffued ten years ago for the officers em¬ 
ployed on the fea coal! to guard againft the importation of counterfeit 
and defaced money, [Rot. pat, 11 Edta- I, m. 4] which appears to have 
had but little effed; for now the trade and intercourfe of the country 
were fo much injured by an inundation of bad money from foreign 
countries, that the currency of all money but that of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, was totally prohibited : and all perfons arriving from abroad 
were required to fubmit their money to the examination of officers ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe in Dover, Sandwich, London, Bofton, South¬ 
ampton, and the Cinque ports. Immediately after this another ftatute 
was enaded for punifhing thofe merchants, chiefly foreigners, who 
brought defaced and counterfeit money into the kingdom, by forfeit¬ 
ures and other penalties: and all other people, pofleffing bad money, 
were direded to bring it to the mint to be recoined, on pain of forfeit¬ 
ure. The bad money, now frauggled into England, and generally put 
up in bales of cloth and other packages to elude the fearch of the offi¬ 
cers, confifted partly of light pieces ltamped with mitres and lions, 20 f 
of which weighed only i6fy of Englilh money, and partly of counter¬ 
feits of Englifh money, made of bafer metals and covered over with 
filver, which were coined at Avignon and elfewhere. [Stat. 4, 5, 6, of 
20 Edw. /.] 

The brighteft ornament of England and of the thirteenth century 
wasfRoger Bacon, a Francifcan friar of Oxford. This heaven-taught 

* Platina, the biographer of the popes, fays [p. profecutmg the piout ami ncrejary Afiatic war. It 
425, at. 16643 that the quarrel of the Venetians certainly was a vciy profitable war in many refpc&s 
tml Cenocle' pievcntcd Pope Alexander IV from to the popis. 
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genius, Soaring above, the incomprehenfible jargon which was. then call¬ 
ed philofopby, by the native force of his own mind made fuch difco- 
venes in real fcience and experimental pbilofophy, that the bare recital 
of them rnuft aftoniih us. His works plainly fcow, that many mathe¬ 
matical inftruments, fuppofed the inventions of later ages, were known 
to, or invented by, him, though loft at his death, till they were re-in¬ 
vented by feveral ingenious men of later times. His defcription of 
fpecula compounded of feveral glades placed at proper diftances, which 
enabled him to bring tbe fun, moon, and ftars, apparently near to him, 
and to read letters at a great diftance, applies exactly to our modem te- 
lefcopes. Our modem fpe&acles are furely no other than his reading 
glades, which magnified the letters for the ufe of old men and thofe 
whofe eyes were weak. He underftood the conftrudtion of burning 
glades, microfcopes, and the camera obfcura. In his writings he main¬ 
tains, that greater wonders may be accoraplifhed by the powers of na¬ 
ture, if properly known, than by the pretended arts of magic. He af¬ 
firms, that chariots may be made to go without horfes ; that machines 
may be made, by which a man may mount up in the air; others, by 
which he may walk at the bottom of the fea j and others, by which one 
man may countered the force of a thoufand. He compounded falt- 
petre, fulphur, and charcoal, into a powder, by which he produced arti¬ 
ficial thunder and dame, and by which a city or an array could be de- 
ftroyed : and he knew many of the fuppofed-modern improvements in 
chymiftry *. All the rules of arithmetic (not then, as now, a common 
fcience) were familiar to him; and he difeovered the exad period of 
the year, and methods for cerre&ing the calendar. In fhort, he was in¬ 
defatigable in the profecution of fcience; and he expended upon ex¬ 
periments, by the adiftance of his friends, no lefs than two thoufand 
pounds, a fum fully equivalent to at leaft fifty thoufand in the prefenc 
time. This illuftrious man would alone have been fufficient to illumin¬ 
ate a dark age, if his ardour for difeovery had not been repreded by the 
jealous defpotifm of ignorant priefts, from whom he fufiered much per¬ 
fection and feveral imprifonments, whereby the world was deprived of 
the fruits of many of the beft years of his aftoniihing ingenuity and 
incomparable induftry. After having made more difeoveries in fcience 
than any other man ever did in any age or country, he died in a good 
old age on the 11 th of June, 1292 ; and after his death fcience relapfed 
into a dumber of about two centuries. [See his own Opus majus, — Wood’s 
Hift. Oxott. L. i.] 

The commerce with France was interrupted by a fquabble between 

* Petros Peregrinus, who wrote upon almoft all fame writer h quoted under the name of Petrus 
{he qualities of the magnet, is faid by Tome to be Pellcgrinus by Baptiila della Porta in his Magta 
no other than Bacon tinder an aflumed name. The nalurdu, L. vii, t, 27. v* 
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fbme Englifh and French Tailors for a well of frefh water, which was 
followed by fanguinary and ruinous private hoftilities, if, being lb ex- 
tenfive, they may bC called private. The barons of the Cinque ports, 
in order to revenge the lofles and (laughters of their countrymen, fitted 
out fiity veflelSi %fterewlth the^ attacked a French fleet of two hundred, 
loaded with wine, and took them all, the whole of the people, to the 
number of about 15,000, being killed or drowned, except a few who 
got to the land in their boats. King Edward, as difapproving the adtion, 
refilled to accept any lhare of the plunder. The king of France, rouf- 
ed by the cries of his people, feilt a very urgent letter for compenfation; 
and Edward, very defirous of avoiding a war with France, fent the bi/hop 
of London with inftruftions to offer feveral propofols for fettling mat¬ 
ters amicably. 

1294—But the kings on both fides having other caufes of difcontent, 
the negotiation proved fruxtlefs, and both kings prepared for war. The 
king of France prohibited all commercial intercourfe between his king¬ 
dom and England: and King Edward feized the property of the French 
merchants in his dominions, which was exprefsly contrary to the pro- 
vifions of Magna chart a, unlefs the king or France adted previoufly in 

the fame manner. [Trivet, p. 274— M. Weft. p. 419,— Wikes, p. 1 26_ 

Feeder a,V. ii ,p. 659 .] 

The favage and predatory fpirit of the age was continually breaking 
out in enormities ; and the feamen of Bayonne, the Cinque ports, Blak- 
ney, &c. as well as thofe of other countries, were frequently accufed of 
adis of piracy and wanton cruelty. [Fadera, V. ii, //. 607, 616, 617, 
632, 667, &c.] It was faid, that lome merchants of Bayonne were pub¬ 
licly plundered in the port of Lifbon j and many hoftilities had paffed 
between them, aided by their allies the feamen of England, and their 
neighbours of Spain; and in particular fifteen Spanifh veflels were taken 
and carried into an Englifh port. But, by the intervention of the kings 
of England and Spain (who do not appear to exprefs any difpleafure at 
their fubjedls going to war without their authority *) it was agreed (in 
fummer 1293) that all captures fhould be reftored on both fides. The 
merchants of Spain and Portugal appear, however, to have been flill un¬ 
willing to venture themfelves or their property in Edward’s dominions, 
till, by the interceflion of his friend the earl of Flanders, he granted 
them fafe-condu&s (xy a February 1294), to laft only till the middle of 
October, on condition that? the kings of Spain and Portugal fhould adt 
in the fame manner to his fubjedts. [Feedera, V. ii,//. 609, 610, 627. 
~M, Weftm. /. 424.] 

King Edward, preparing for his intended war againft France, divided 

* Mathew of Weftminfter fay*, (p. 423] that in thofe day# there was neither lung nor law for 
tailors, but every one called, whatever he could plundar or carry off, his own. 
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his navy into three fleets, and appointed three admirals, viz, John of Bote- 
jtourt admiral of the fleet of Yarmouth and the eaft coaft; William of 
Leyburo, of the •Portfmoath diviflon j and ah officer (not named) of 
Irifh birth commanded the ffiipsof the weft coaft and Ireland. [Trivet, 
A * 7*1 This is believed to be the earUeft appearance in England of 
the titlemf admiral} which had been fome time before adopted, in imi¬ 
tation of the Saracens, by the maritime ftates of I^aly, for the command¬ 
er ofttfleer. And the titteappears to be quite new and unfettlcd; for 
on the 3* of September William of Leybum is ftilcd captain of the fea- 
mn{ and mariners of tbe king’s dominions *, and in the folk) wingy ear the 
king Calls John of Botetourt bis warden of tbe^coqfi of Yarmouth. [Feedera, 
V. ii ,pp. 654, 688.} . ‘ 1 

The great inconveniences produced by the circulation of bad money 
in England, in fpite of all the laws and precautions againft the importa¬ 
tion of it, induced King Edward to appoint Mafter John of Gloucefter, 
and John of Lincoln merchant in Hull, to fuperintend the payments of 
the merchants throughout the whole kingdom, and to compel! all merchants 
to bring their money to be examined by them. [Madox's Hijt. of tbe 
exebeq. c. 9, § 3.} Whether all the payments in England were made in 
.their office, or they had deputies in -every trading town, we are not in¬ 
formed : nor do we know how long their extraordinary commlflion con- 
tinued in force. - 

September afO ,h -uKing Edward, being engaged in a war with France, 
and at the fame time very eager to make a conqueft of Scotland and to 
fupprefe fome tumults in Wales, demanded of the clergy one half of their 
incomes for the year, from the merchants living in walled cities and 
market towns one fixth part, and from the reft of the people one tenth, 
of all their pftfleffiems; but, I fuppofe, rather of their incomes. Thefe 
heavy taxes were rendered ftill more dHire&ful by a very fcanty harveft, 
occasioned probably by the then being drawn off from agriculture to 
the army, whereby many of the poor a&ually periffied for want. [Tri- 
xet, f. 379—M. Wefim. p. 41a.} 

1295—King Edward, being at war with France, compelled the mat¬ 
ters of neutral veflels in the ports of England to give-fecurity that they 
thould ndt fait to that kingdom, without drawing any line of diftin&ion 
between contraband and lawful goods. Some citizens of Lubeck, not 
being able to find fecurity in England, were obliged to have their cafe 
reprefen ted to: the emperor, who wrote to Edward in their behalf, and 

• The learned Spelman \_GlnJf, vo. Admit ailin'] rar’ieft appearance of the title in England, For 
by translating the old French word * (ayze’Jix in- the derivation of,tbe fthftie, and nature of the office 
Item) of fixtmn, he* dated the ordinance at Bruges of admiral, fee h» <H»Jfaru wherein he hat given a 
(fee Fiedcra, V. ii, p. 759) in 1286 inftead of fenes of the admirals of England, which may now 
ts&Sj “nod fuppofad *be mention of William of be greatly augmented from tbe Fttdera and other 
Leybum in it as the Icing’s admiral of the fea the records published fimic bis time. 
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in return wiisdefired to bay? tht'required fecurity taken in Germany, 
before the veffefc {hould be perked to move. [Fader* t Kik,p> 679.] 
, A merchant ot Bayonne, bava^g t&ken in 174 baikets of almonds on 
the coaft of Afoica, and alfo i$p boxes* of Malaga raifins, and490 
frailes (' dayons’) of Malaga figs, when proceeding with thofe and other 
goods to England* anchored on the coaft of Portugal, where, notwith- 
ftaodjing. the truce fo lately made with the merchants of Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, be was taken by armed men, who carried him into Lifbon. There 
hk, property was fold, and the king of Portugal received a tenth part 
of k from the pirates v whereby the merchant was injured to the amount 
of £700 fterling. King Edward’s lieutenant in Gafcoigne thereupon 
granted to him and his heirs licence to feize the property of die Portu- 
guefe, and efpecially of the inhabitants of Lifbon, wherever he could 
find it, during five yeart; toeome, or till he ihould be reimburfed for 
his bfs and all expenfes, [Feedera, V. ii, p. 691.] Tins is, i believe, 
the earlieft notice, to be found in Englilh records, of letters of marque 
or reprifal. 

September 28 th —*The king dire&ed John of Botetourt, his warden 
of the coftft of Yarmouth, to permit the people of Holland, Zeland, 
and Frifeland (whofe fovereign had engaged to aflift him in his war 
again# F*ance) to fifli freely on the coaft near Yarmouth; .and he de- 
fired him to make frequent proclamation, that no perfon lhould pre¬ 
fume to injure, or hinder them in their fifhing, and that they ihould 
give them every requifite affiftance, till the 11 * of November f. f Fader a , 
V.ii,p. 688.] > ... . 

Dantzick was now for the firft time indofed with a walk which was 
made of planks, by Primillaus duke of Poland. In the year 1343 a 
ftone wall was begun. But the houfes were built with reeds and mud 
as late as the end of the fourteenth century, there being then only one 
brick houfe, wherein the magiftrates afiembied. [Bertii Rer, Germ . L. 
iii, p. 103.] 

Nicolo and Matheo Polo, two brothers of a noble family in Venice, 
having gone upon a trading adventure to Conftantraople and various 
parts of Afia, after a variety of fortune arrived at Capabalu in Cathay $, 
the, refidence of Gublai khan, the conqueror of China, who treated 
them very favourably, and retained them in his'&rvice. Being fent as 
his ambafladojdt to the pope, they arrived in Italy in the year 1369, and 
returned to thfe Esft in 1371 witih letters from the pope, accompanied 
by Marco the fon of Nicolo. Young Marco foon acquired the languages 

* « Confine*,’ which apparently otghe te he from him by Schook in hia Dijtrt. & hartngis, 
cejuut, boxm Or ba&eta. The word not § 38. 

rtkaUy rtftrkkd to a ho* for containing a dead' t There can be little doubt that Cambalu, 
body, * which, Marco inform* in , fignifie* the city of tb* 

t Thii is doubtlefs the pernu'flion, dated hy hag, „ Pekin. Cathay a»a name dill ufed m Afia 
Selden in his Mart dau/um in 1265, and copied for the northern part of China. \ 
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of the Moguls and fome other neighbouring nations* and became a 
great favourite with the khan* Who employed him, and alfo his father 
and uncle, on‘many important embaHie#. On their returnfrom one of 
them they found ambamdors at the court of Cublai from Argon, an 
Indian king, who had fent them to procure a wife for him. their re¬ 
turn home being rendered dangerous by a war in the intervening coun¬ 
tries, they requefted the khan to allow them to Convey the princeft, his 
relation, by fea, and to permit the three Venetian* to accompany them 
on account of their fkill in maritime affairs. The khan relu&antly cort¬ 
icated to part with his Venetian friends, and ordered fourteen veflels 
to be provided for them, each of which carried four malts and nine 
fails *. In twenty-one months they arrived iil ArgonVdominions: and 
thence the three Venetians proceeded by the way ©f Trebifond, Con- 
liantinople, and Negropont, to Venice; where- they arrived in the year 
T295, with more'knowlege of the Oriental countries than any Europe¬ 
ans ever had acquired f. ■ * 

From Marco Polo’s faithful account of the many countries he had 
traveled through, and of thofe defcribed by him from the beft informa¬ 
tion he coukTobram, the following particulars, illuftrative of their com¬ 
merce and manufadures, are extraded. 

Giazza, a city with an excellent harbour at the north-eaft comer of 
the Levant fea, and a fettled mart for all the Eaft, i« much frequented 
by veflels from Venice and Genoa for the fake of the fpices and-other 
rich merchandize brought to it. 

Zorziana (Gurgiftan or Georgia) has abundance of filk ; and all the 
fluffs of gold and filk, called mufleims, are made in the province of 
Moxul. 

Baldach, or Bagdat, is fituated upon the River Tigris, at the diftance 
of feventeen days failing from the fed* It has many manufadures of 
gold and filk, damafks, and velvets with figures of animals. All the 
pearls in Chriftendom are brought from that city. 

In Tauris, a great and populous city of Hyrcania, there are manu¬ 
fadures of gold and filk j and many foreign merchants refiding there 
acquire great riches. 

Perfia abounds with filk, and has excellent artificers, who make won¬ 
derful things in gold, filk, and embroidery. Jafdi.a city on the frontier 
of Perlia, has a great trade and many manufadures of filk. 

Ormus, the capital of the kingdom of Kerman, fituat«#on an ifland, 

* The form of the fail* it defcribed by Ramufio fome particular* of qatbay agreeing with and con- 
in hi* account of Marco’s travel*. Armed by Marco, ^ were of so great importance in 

f The travels of Plano Carpini and hit affo- thetnfelvet, except at having fome degree of in- 
ciatet and follower*, begun in the year 1*46, thofe fluence in ilowly aitmfog the fpirit of inquiry, 
of Rjibroquit, or Ruyibroeck, in laej. and the without which no grean>bje& can ever be accom- 
work of Haitho, written about the time that the pliihed. 

Polos were on their travels, though containing 5 
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is a great mart, to which the merchants from India and other countries 
bring fpices, pearls, pretious ftones, and other rich articles, from India. 
The veflels of Ormus are ftoutly built, with one deck, one mail, and 
one fail. 

Cambalu in the province of Cathay, two days journey from the Ocean, 
has been long the royal refidence. The great khan removed the city to 
the oppofite fide of the river, where the palaces are. The new-built 
city, called Taidu, is a fquare of fix miles each fide ; and the ftrcets, 
interfering each other, extend m ftraight lines from gate to gate. In 
a great building in the center there is a very large bell, which tolls 
every night at a certain hour, after which no man mull be in the ftreets 
till next morning, unlefs in cafes of very urgent neceflity, and then he 
mull carry a light with him. Adjoining to each of the twelve gates 
there are fuburbs three or four miles long, wherein the merchants and 
firangers live, each nation having their own diftintt ftore-houfes, in 
which they refide. The quantity and variety of merchandize of all 
kinds is aftomfhing, and the number of merchants, of whom a great 
proportion are Saracens, is wonderfully great. The money is not made 
of metal, but of the middle bark of the mulberry tree, cut in round 
pieces, and ftamped with the khan’s mark. It is death to counterfeit 
it, or to refufe it m any part of the empire. Throughout the whole 
empire there are inns eftabhfhed at proper diftances, where the khan’s 
ambafiadors or meflengcrs are fure to find frelh horfes, provisions, and 
lodgings ; and ferry-boats are alfo Rationed at the rivers and lakes. By 
thefe means letters are conveyed at the rate of 200 or 250 miles in a 
day. In years of abundance the khan lays up corn in his granaries, 
and in times of fcarcity fells it out for a fourth part of the current price. 515 
In Cathay they make a liquor of rice much ftronger than wine. They 
dig up black ftones (coals) which bum like wood, and keep on fire 
through the whole night. The khan has the tenth of all wool, filk, and 
hemp, and of all produce of the earth except fugar and fpices, which 
pay only 3^ per cent, as does alfo the wine of rice (or arrack) ; and all 
mechanics are obliged to work for him one day in the week; and thence 
he clothes his army and the poor *. The whole country is full of great, 
rich, and crowded, cities (many of which are named and defenbed) 
thronged with manufacturers of filk, gold fluffs, and other rich or ufe- 
ful merchandize. The rivers and canals, efpecially the great and mag¬ 
nificent one made by turning the river at the city of Singuimatu into 
two channels, one going towards Cambalu, and the other towards Mangi 

* If our modern travelers have been well in- erroneous m his lccollc&ion; tot it rauftliave bem 
formed on the fubjeft of taxation in Cluna, and a moil prepoflerous policy to tax wool, filk, a.id 
Marco has been eorreft in this pari of his narra- hemp, the materials of indullrjr, tin ice as luary 
live, thofe oppreflive taxes are now lightened al- as fpiceries, a meie luxury, and arnck, the iiillru- 
moft to annihilation. Perhaps Marco was here ment of intoxication, idlencfs, and not. 

Vol. I. 3 M 
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(the fouth part of China) are continually covered with veflels, which 
carry on a vaft inland trade throughout the whole empire. At Trigui 
there is a great manufacture of porcelain difhes, eight of which may 
be bought for the value of a Venetian groat. Many of the ports are 
frequented by veflels from India, which pay a duty of ten per cent to 
the khan. At Zaitum, a famous port of Mangi, (hips arrive from all 
quarters with merchandize, which is there reftiipped for every part of 
India. The quantity of pepper to be found there is an hundred times 
as much as all that comes to the Weft by the way of Alexandria. Ships 
from Zaitum trade to an ifland (never feen by Marco) producing fpices, 
lignum aloes, and pepper. They are a year upon the voyage out and 
in, having winds of two forts (monfoons) which klfep their regular 
feafons. 

Zipangu (fuppofed to be Japan) is a large ifland, which the khan’s 
forces were not able to fubdue. 

Java is fuppofed the largeft ifland in the world. The merchants of 
Zaitum and other parts of Mangi import a great quantity of gold and 
fpices from it. 

Another ifland, called the Lefler Java, contains eight kingdoms, fix 
of which Marco traveled through. In one of them called Felh the 
people are converted to the religion of Mohamed by the vaft number 
of Saracens trading to that country. In another of them there are nuts, 
as large as a man’s head, containing within them a liquor preferable to 
wine *. Lambrai, another of thofe kingdoms, produces trees from 
which meal is made f. 

One thoufand miles weft from Java is Zelan (Ceylon), 2,400 miles in 
circuit, but formerly 3,600, as appears in antient maps : but the north 
winds have made great changes, and funk much of it under the fea f. 
Between Zelan and the main land of India there is a great fifhery for 
pearls. 

Sixty miles weft from Zelan is Malabar in the Greater India. The 
kings of that country are fupplied with horles from Ormus and other 
places. 

In MurfliU, or Monful, lying north from Malabar, there are moun¬ 
tains containing diamonds. 

On the weft coaft of Malabar and in Guzerat there are many pirates, 
who fometimes attack the merchants with fleets of a hundred veflels. 
(We may thence infer, that the merchant veflels were very numerous, 
and failed in ftrong fleets, as the pirates thought fo large a force necef- 
fary to attack them.) In Guzerat there is abundance of cotton; in 

* Could coco-nuts be unknown to him till he J Marco, in bis veneration for Ptolemy, rather 
wm m that country l fuppofe* a very improbable event, than that hit 

■] He proceed* to dtferibe the procefs of znak- geography might be erroneous, 
iiig this meal, which 1* f<*go. 
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Canhau, ftore of frankincenfe; in Carabaia, indigo, buckram, and 

cotton. 

In Bengal the people live on flelh, rice, and milk. They have great 
plenty of cotton, and carry on a vaft trade in the manufactures of it. 
They have alfo abundance of fpikenard, galingal, ginger, and other fpices. 

In Bafcia and Thebet, countries lying north from India, corals are 
reckoned more pretious than any other article *. 

In Carandana, and many other provinces lying round it, an ounce of 
gold is exchanged for five ounces of filver f. 

In the province of Chinchintalas there is a mountain containing mines 
of fteel and anda^icum £, and alfo falamander’s wool (afbeftos), whereof 
a cloth is made»4iftiich fire cannot confume. 

Magafter (Madagafcar) is 1,000 miles fouth from Socotora, and is one 
of the richeft and largefl iflands in the world, being 3,000 miles in cir¬ 
cuit. It is inhabited by Saracens; and vaft quantities of elephant’s teeth 
are brought from it. 

Zenfibar (apparently the Zanguebar of modem maps) is alfo (aid to 
be a very extenfive country. 

The veflels of India have many cabins on their decks, and each mer¬ 
chant has his own cabin. They carry from two to four mafts, which 
are fet up and lowered at pleafure. The hold is divided by water-tight 
partitions; Co that, if a leak fprings in one room, the goods in the 
others are not wetted by it. They are double-planked, and calked with 
oakum, nailed with iron, and covered with a compofition of oil, lime, 
and hemp. They carry from five to fix thouland bags of pepper, and 
from 150 to 300 men. They row with oars, which require four men 
to each of them. They have fmaller veflels for tenders befldes the 
boats carried on their decks. Every year they put on a new iheathing 
above the old ; and after fix fuch courfes the flaps are broken up §. 

Thefe accounts of the vaft and rich countries of the Eaft laid open 
a new world to the curiofity and fpeculation of the Europeans, and in¬ 
flamed them with the defire of difcovering a way to reach them by fea, 
which, after an interval of two centuries, was at laft accomplifhed J|. 

* The great demand for corals in India, pro- of timber very different from that of Tylot in the 
bably for the fupply of thofe countriei, was noted days of Thcophraftui, (fee above, f. 59) or 
by Phny. See above; p. 167, note f. the very durable teek of the modern /hip-builders 

+ The well-informed author of the Periplus of of Hmdooflan. 
the Erythraean fca obferved that there was a con* || The narrative of Marco Polo proved a power- 
fiderable profit made in India by etchanging one ful flimulus to ChrtJtopher Colon in his projeft of 
kind of money for another: (fee above, p. 170) reaching India by a weftern courfe, in which, ac- 
and there is ftdl a great difference in the propor- cording to the received geography, he /hould fad 
tions between the pretious metals in India ana in only 135 degrees well from the meridian of Ferro, 
Europe. inftead of 225 degrees, befidcs the great circuit 

X This is believed to be that mod etcellent kind round Africa, m fading to it by an ealtern courfe • 
of fteel, which in antient times was carried from for India was his object j he had no conception of 
India to Europe. See above, p. 160, note *. another great continent. [Htjl. del Almtrantc Don 
f Thefe fhort-lived /hips mult have been built Cbr. Colon, cc. 7, 8 ; written by his fon J 

3 M a 
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Whoever compares the Periplus of the Erythraean fea, th^,relations 
of Cofmas Indicopleuftes, the Arabian travelers, Mafloudi, Ebn Haukal, 
and Benjamin of Tudela, with the narrative of Marco Polo, will find 
them in many points ftrongly confirmed and illuftrated by him, as he 
is by the accounts of all fucceeding travelers of veracity *. The clofe 
refenjblance between the earlieft accounts of the Indians (even thofe 
obtained by Alexander’s officers) and of the Chinefe, is particularly 
ftriking. Both thofe great nations had made confiderable progrefs in 
fcience long before it began to dawn upon the weftem world: and both 
have continued, ever fince the times in which we have the earlieft know- 
Jege of them, nearly fiat ion ary in fcience, or rather^p fome refpetfts 
retrograde. In the age of Marco Polo we find the^mdians, and the 
people of Mangi, or the fouthem Chinefe, navigating every part of the 
Indian ocean, as, we know, that in earlier ages, though colonies and 
commercial fettlements of the Arabians, or Saracens, a people of fu- 
perior commercial enterprife and knowlege, were eftablifiled m every 
port of that extenfive ocean, and even in their own inland cities, they 
vifited every coaft of it in their own veflels, and took into their own 
hands the moil of the maritime trade between the eaftern and weftern 
parts of the world. But afterwards both the Indians and the Chinefe, 
though better qualified in point of fituation and valuable commodities 
and manufii&ures than any other people of Alia to command an ex¬ 
tenfive and lucrative trade to all paits of the world, have allowed the 
whole of their foreign trade to go into the hands of foreigners. The 
decline of navigation m China may perhaps be owing partly to the po¬ 
licy of the government, and partly to their feamen having loft the 
knowlege of managing veflels at fea in confequence of the great bulk 
of their trade being conveyed, without any danger from ftorms or pi¬ 
rates, by inland navigation, ever fince the great canal was made by 
Coublai. 

1296—-Hitherto the gallies in the Mediterranean had never had more 
than two men to row one oar; but now three men were put upon each 

* Many other particular!, eharafteriftic of the funereal fire along with the bodies of their de* 
eaftern nations, and ftrongly proving the veracity ceafed hufbaiid* ; their cuftom of chewing a leaf 
of Marco’s narrative, might be fclcfted; fuch as (betel) which he calls tmiul, with fpiccs and 
the Chinefe cuftom of expofing infants, 20,000 hmc ; a fmall city at the tomb of S'. Thomas, 
of whom were every year faved and bred up by frequented by Saracens as well as Chnltians on ac- 
Fdi.iur, the laft king of Mangi; the policy, per* count of devotion , the Chriftians of Socotora and 
haps peculiar to China, of one city having authority other places atknowlegmg the patriarch of Baldach 
over many otheis, no fewer than 140 being fub- for their elief or pope, nearly as it was in the 

to the government of Quintal (the city of time of Cofinai indicopleuftes, Scr 
heaven), the greateft and richeil city, and, before Having .dread) given the<omprefled commercial 

the cooqueil of it by Coublai, the capital, of fnbltanee of all the edrly writcis upon Oriental 
Mangi, the plantations of mulberry trees in Chiua aflairs, it will not be 11 tertiary to pay much atten- 
for feeding the iiJk-worms , the rcfpecl paid to tion to any other travelers into the eaftern regions, 
cows by the Indians , their principle of not put- uniefs they add forncthing confiaei able to our itocb 
ting any animal to death, and abftair.ing from am of materials for commercial hiftory. 

*aJ food} their widows devoting themfeives to the 
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oar in tH^‘larg6r gallies, which were thence called terzaroli * [Sanuto, 
apud Bongars. V. ii, p+ 57.] Probably the Polos, who had juft returned 
from the Oriental feas where they had feen even four men on an oar, 
may have fuggefted this augmentation of force upon the oars of the 
gallies. 

1297—In confederation of an alliance againft France, and of two 
political marriages between the families of Edward king of England and 
Guy earl (or cuens) of Flanders, the later obtained a very favourable 
commercial treaty, whereby his fubjedls were permitted to carry wool 
and other merchandize from Edward’s dominions of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wjdes, as freely as the Lombard, or even Englifh, mer¬ 
chants. Guy even had intereft to procure commercial favours in Ed¬ 
ward’s dominions for the merchants of Spain and Portugal, lome of 
whom were immediately accufed of piratically feizing two veflels be¬ 
longing to King Edward’s city of Bayonne f. In one of the many 
treaties between England and Flanders it was agreed, that all the veflels 
belonging to King Edward’s Britifh or French dominions fhould carry 
his arms in their colours, and thofe of the earl’s territories fhould in 
like manner carry his: and all veflels fhould have letters patent, fealed 
with the common feals of the towns to which they belonged, tefhfying 
that they really belonged to fuch towns. This is probably the earlieft 
notice of national colours and (hip’s papers (as they are now called) to 
be found in Enghfh records f. [Fcedcra, V. ii, pp. 737-765.] 

September 1 5 th —King Edward levied an eight part of the property 
of all the laymen throughout the kingdom for the fupport of his war 
with France. and in return, he renewed, or confirmed, the Great charter 
of the liberties of England and the Charter of the liberties of the foreft §. 
{Fcedcra, F*. 11 , p. 793.— Statut. 25 Edw . /.] 

Odtober 10 th —The parliament had granted the king an additional 
duty of forty (hillings upon every fack of wool, and five marks upon 
every lafl of hides, to be exported, during two years, or three years if 
the war fhould laft fo long. But the impofition was apparently found 

* This ward has apparently led feme of the enfigns and arms of the fovereigns, mentioned as 
later Italian writers to aflcit, that tnrem'u in an- things in common ufc. Some time before March 
tient turns fignilied a vcflll with three men to 1315. the people lemainmg onboard a veflel of 
every oai (whereas the antirut veflels nevtr had Bayonne, which had been taken by fome FJcmilh 
more than one to an oar) and to apply that an- and Scotufli cruilerv, and abandoned by them on 
tient term to modi rn gallies t a licence utterly fub, the appeannee of an Eughlh fleet, hoifltd the 
verlive of the meaning of language. royal ftandard of England <1/ then n.rjl head as 

+ l’erhaps the letter of marque, granted in the iccking their protection, and they were accoriling- 
year 129? to a merchant of Bayonne, was now re- ly carried into Yarmouth. ( \Feedtta, V.n\,p. J09 ] 
eallcd or forgotten, the merchant being reimburfed, $ The Magna charta was repeatedly confirmed 
or his intcidt not attended to. in the remaining pa>t of Edward's reign. Su 

t The dltinguiflung banntrs, &C. ufed in the Blacijotte’s Ihjlory oj ths charlas. Blit neither 
fleet of Rulurd 1, teem to have been thofe of the thole continuations, nor the frequent impolition'i 
nulitaiy commanders, mi 1 thy were Jtl up upon of the taxes called aids, need to be mentioned in 
/pints. B u in the year 130H we dial' find Caitil- this work, 
lan colouis and Porluguelc colours, bearing the 
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intolerable, and the colic&ion of it impracticable j for the Mg, by ad¬ 
vice of his council, dife&ed the collectors of the cuftoms toremit the 
new duties, and take only thofe formerly eflabliftied, already fpecified 
under the year 1282. [Statvt, 35 Edw. l — Madox's Hi/i . of the excbeq. 
r. 18, § 5, note (*).] 

1298—The people of Hull ufed to pay certain duties to the city of 
York, and were alfo in fome degree of fubje&ion to the archbilhop, till 
the twenty-fixth year of King Edward I, when, under the appellation of 
the king's men of bis town of Kingfion upon Hull , they petitioned the king, 
that their town might be made a free burgh, independent of the fhirref, 
and have a fair and markets, with exemptions from federal tolls and 
impoits (now obfolete) throughout all England. Thef paid 100 marks 
to the king, and their petition was granted. About the fame time the 
men of Ravenfrod, or Ravenfer, obtained a fimilar grant of privileges, 
exemption from the jurifdi&ion of York, from tolls, &c. And, if we 
are to judge by the fum they paid, which was £300 (or 450 marks) it 
muft have been then a much more confiderable place than Hull *. [Rot. 
pat. 51 Hen. IU, m. 23.— Ryley's Tlac.parl. p. 646— Madox's Hijl. c. 11, 
§2.] 

We find an officer appointed to meafure and infped cloths in the 
fairs throughout all England, to levy fines upon thofe whofe cloths were 
not according to the affife, and to account for the fines to the exchequer. 
This officer muft have had deputies all-over the kingdom. The origin 
of the office is not known f, the notice of it being occafioned by the 

* Camden wt* miftaken, though deriving his ciates when he went to ciaim the kingdom of Scot, 
-information ‘ from the ficred archives of the king, land in the year 133a, for the landing of Henry 
• dom,’ in laying that Edward buUt a town, which duke of Lancaftcr when he came to take poffef- 
he called Kmgfton, upon a piece of ground called lion of the kingdom of England mi 1399, and the 
Wik, purchafed by him from the abbat of Meaux; landing of King Edward IV when he came to re* 
though he is pretty correft in the privileges grant- claim the kingdom m 1471, but without having 
ml. [Britonma, p. 578.3 The new name, and ever attained any great commercial importance, it 
probably fome new buildings ere&ed in confe- was entirely deftroyed by the encroachments of the 
quence of the new privileges, have led him to fup- fea about the beginning of tire fifteenth century 
pofc a new foundation: and his aaihonty, which (if aot indeed before the landing of Henry), and 
is defervedly great, has been implicitly followed. even the place where it Hood, which was on the 

Hull, if we may trull the representation of the Humber, and near the point called the Spurn, is 
archbifhop of York, was a port of commerce in not exa&ly known. \JvalJtn%haxi,p. 358.— Fad- 
the reign of King Athelilan. \Federa, V. iv, era, V. vui, p. 89 .—Stow, Am. p. 703.3 But 
p. 272.J But, to come upon furer ground, Hull Hull (for the additional name of Kingilon is now 
was evidently a port of fome note at lead a cen> generally omitted) has become one of the molt 
tury before this time 1 we have feen that its cuf- confiderable ports on the eall fide of England, 
toms amounted to £i ,086 in the year 1182 ; and + The office is probably co-mval with the law 
in the year 1294 we find a merchant of that town for regtiiating the breadth and goodnels of cloth, 
one of the two fopenntendants of all the mer- which is at lead as old as the reign of Richard I. 
cantile payments in England. (See above,pp. 358, There are fome infiances (in Madox't HtjL c. 14, 
*71,437, 454.) I find no record of the trade of § 15) of people being fined m the reigns of John 
Raveufrod, nor indeed any meation of it whatever and Henry III for their cloths being over ftreuh- 
before this time. After bring noted in hiftory for ed and under breadth, 
the embarkation of Edward Bnlliol and his alfo* 
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appointment (March 21*') of a new keeper of tbe ulnary and afftfe of cloths 
foreign as well as homemade, [Madox's Hijt. c. i$* § 5, note (a).] 

May 5“_The king, by letters font to the fhirrefi of Cambridge, 

Huntendon, Nottingham, Derby, Bedford, Buckingham, Warwick, Lei- 
cefter, Rutland, and Norfolk, ordered that all the wool, wool-fells, and 
hides, exported from all thofe (hires, fhould be (hipped only at Lynne, 
and there pay the duties. A troile (or beam) for weighing the wool, 
and alfo feals for the cocket, Were fent from the exchequer to the col¬ 
lectors of the cuftoms at that port. For the lame purpofe collectors were 
alfo eftablifhed at the ports of NewcafUe, Kingfton upon Hull, Bofton, 
Yarmouth, tpfwich, Southampton, Briftol, and London *. [Madox's 
BJl. c. x8 ,$ s, note (r).] 

1299, May I5* h —Notwithftanding the Tate law of the parliament of 
England againft the importation of bad money, and other fubfequent 
precautions, the kingdom was ftill very much diftrefled by the circula¬ 
tion of foreign coins of inferior value, known by the names of pollards, 
erokards, &c. Therefor the king, by the advice of the prelates, earls, 
and barons f, ordered that all importers of fuch money fhould be punifh- 
ed with death and confifcation or all their property ; and all perfons ar¬ 
riving from abroad fhould be very ftri&ly examined by wardens chofen 
in every port, and thofe found guilty of importing bad money be im- 
prifoned; that the foreign good money fhould be carried to the king’s 
exchange; and that all Englifh money imported fhould be tryed by the 
neareft eflayers, and, if found counterfeit, fhould be foized. No per-* 
fon was to fell wool, hides, fkins, lead, or tin, but for good fterling 
money, filver bullion tryed and ftamped at the king’s exchange, or 
good and fufficient merchandize j and no money nor bullion was to be 
carried out of the king’s dominions without his licence, on pain of for¬ 
feiture f. The king ordered that tables of the various coins, and of 
their value m fterling money, fhould be kept at Dover and the othejK 
ports which he fhould ordain for paflage, and that all perfons arriving* 
in, or departing from, the kingdom fhould there receive, in exchange 
for their own money, an equivalent quantity of the money of the 
country they were going to, fufficient for their expenfes while in it. 
[Statut. 27 Edw. I. — Rot. pat. 27. Edw. I. mm. 13, 14, 24— Madox's Hijl . 
c. 9, § 9.] 

* There i6 fomcthing, either erroneous, or Henry Walleis, then mayor of London. [Smto’j 
ftrangely capricious, in the order obliging the Aniutlei, /. 318.] 

wool of the eaftern part of Norfolk to trarel away $ It wh the general notion of the European 
fiom the neighbourhood of Yarmouth to be ihro- legislators of thofe time*, that they eould contrail 
ped at Lynne; and yet Yarmouth ii one of the trade, and command the balance of it to be 111 
porta for Shipping wool. their favour, by fuch laws. and, though reafon, 

f Thefe were the members of a parliament, as well a» experience, ought to have convinced 
which fat at Stebenheth (Stepney) in tne houfe of them of their inefficiency, the delufion laded a. 

prodigious time, 
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v 1300, April i I th —King Edward afterwards by the advice of his nobles 
(* procerum’) entirely^rohibited the currency of pollards and%okards, 
and all other money not of his own coinage *. He alfo iffued orders to 
the magiftrates of all the ports to allow^ no money, either Enj»lilh or 
foreign, nor any bullion, to be exported without his own fpecial licence: 
and from the orders iflued on this occaiion we obtain the following lift 
of the ports of England, Wales, and 'that part of Scotland which was 
then under fubje&ion to him, viz. 


Dover, 

. Sandwich, 
Romney, 
Winchellea, 

Rye, 

Hythe, 

Eaverlham, 

Haftings, 

Shoreham, 

Seaford, 

Portfmouth, 

Southampton, 

Dartmouth, 

Lymington, 

Weymouth, 

Poole, 

Hamble, 

Lyme, 

Sidmoutb, 

Chichefter, 

Teignmouth, 

*tfLyUy's Plac. pari . />. 481 •] 


Frome, 

Fowjf, 

Looe, 

Bodmyn, 

Wareham, 

Falmouth, 

Briftol, 

Haverford, 

Carnarvon, 

Carmarthen, 

Lanpadermaur, 

Conway, 

Chefter, 

Bridgewater, 

Cardiff, 

Oyfterraouth, 

Rochefter, 

Gravefend, 

Northfleet, 

London, 

Harwich, 



Yarmouth, 

Blackney, 

Lynne, 

Bofton, 

Wainfleet, 

Saltfleet, 

Grimfby, 

Hull f, 
Ravenfere, 
Scarburgh, 
Tinemouth, 
Newcaftle upon 
Tine, and 
Bamburgh; 
alfo 

Berwick upon 
Tweed, and 
Dunbar 


The merchants of Bourdeaux complained to King Edward, that they 
could neither fell their wines, paying poundage, nor hire houfes or cel¬ 
lars to {lore them in. The king thereupon directed a writ to the mayor 
and fhirrefs of London, m coniequonce of which many large houfes, with 
cellars for the ftowage of wine, were erected on a part of the river’s bank, 
formerly occupied by cooks. The place being called the Vintry, has 


• Wikea [/>. i*7] fays, that the king allowed f Hull is not called Kingfton. The new name 
pollards, crokards, and rofanes, to go for a half- had not yet made its way into all the public of. 
penmc each, before he totally prohibited them. Bees. 

But that reduAion is not mentioned by Trivet nor J Tt is reafonable to bebeve, that there muft 
Mathew of Wtllnunfter s nor does any fuch re- have been more ports than tbofe here mentioned, 
duAion appear in the public records till the fecond though the letters fent to them do not appear— 
jear of Edward II. [AfcirWr Htft. c. 9, f 3 ] I have S tven all the names m modern fpelling. 
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communicators name to the adjacent wharfr and aifo to the ward 
wherein it is ikuated [Stew's Survey, p. 438^ 

Edmund earl of Cornwall (who died this year) gave the people con¬ 
cerned in working the tin mines of Cornwall a diploma, containing a 
fpecification of their liberties, and the ftipulated duty to be paid for the 
tin to him as fuperior lord of the country, together with a code of laws 
for their regulation, which are known by the name of the Stannary laws. 
[Camdeai Britan, p. 134.] 

A ftatute was ena&ed, which ordained, that all wares made of gold 
and filver, flumld be of good and true allay ; gold of the ftandard of 
Paris, and jffiwer of the fterling allay f, or of better, if defired by the 
employer. * It alfo directed, that filver work (hould be marked with a 
leopards bead by the wardens of the craft %. [Statut. 28 Edw. /, c. 20.] 

While King Edward was carrying on his warlike operations m the 
fouth part of Scotland, he received from Ireland a confiderable number 
of cargoes of wheat, oats, malt, and ale, which were moftly brought by 
the merchants of Ireland, and in Irifh veflels. This year the mayor and 
community of Drogheda made the king a prefent of eighty tuns of wine, 
and chartered a veflel, belonging to their own port, to deliver it to him 
at Kirkcudbright. [Liber garderobee Edw. I, pp. 120, et feqq .] I do not 
find that Ireland fupplied the Englifh army with any animal food, which 
in the prefent age is a principal branch of the trade of that country. 

At the fame time Galloway, being then moftly under the dominion 
of Edward, fupplied him with horfes, apparently of the breed known 
by the name of the country, for which it has long been famous. [Liber 
garderobee , pajfim.] 

The number of veflels arriving in the year ending on the 20 th of No¬ 
vember 1299, in London, and the other ports of England, except the 
Cinque ports which were exempted from the prife, and bringing car¬ 
goes of wine confiftmg of above nineteen tuns, from which, by an an**» 
tient law or cuftom, the king had a right to take two tuns at the fixed 
price of twenty ftiillings, was 73; and the number in the year ending 
on the 2C& of November 1300 was 71 j the prife wines (which appear 
by the accounts to have been but a lmall part of thofe confumed in the 
king’s houfishold) being 146 tuns in the former, and 142 in the later, 
of thefe years §. [Liber garderobee, p. 356.] It is, however, very pro- 

* The ward waa fo called at leaft as early as { By an aft of the year 1299, ingots of filvci 
the year 1304* [Madox, c. 17, $ j, note werr to be marked by the king’s eBay ere, befoie 

f The appointment of the filter money of the they could be paid away in place of money. In 
kingdom to be the (landard for filter work, and thofe days VoparJs, not lions, were the armorial 
the ftandard of a foreign country to be followed enfigns of England. 

in gold work, together with the filence concern- { In the 47"* and 48 ,1 ‘years of ELnry III the 
mg gold money, itrengthen the conjefture in p. pnfe wines feem to have Been only 235 tuns dur- 
408, that a continued coinage of gold had not ing both years. {Madox’s Htjl. if the exJj-y. c. 
been kept pp after the year 1257. 18, § a.] 

Vojl. I' ' 3 N , 
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that thfc Ciu g^fo orts, be»g exempted from >g#ft&g6, and after 
, better provided tvitvWppuig than raoft of the other ports, imported 
more wines than aft the reft of the kingdom. 

The money of France, from the time of Charlemagne, who corrected 
an abufe of Pepin in coining 264 penr&es out of a pound of filver^ and re- 
fiored the old rate of 240 pennies, remained With Kttle or no variation 
of weight or finenefs till the reign of Philip I, who, about * the year 
1103, mixed one third of copper with two thirds of filver in his deniers 
or pennies. \Lc Blanc , Traite des monnoyes de France, p. xvii.] It is not 
my intention to purfue the money of France through a lkits fubfequent 
depretiations of weight and quality, which have been mJ^jfr'fend great. 

1301—The firft diminution of the weight of the Engliffi money of 
account (if we except the money coined by Stephen, which, together 
with that coined by the barons in his reign, was all deftroyed by Henry 
II) was now made by King Edward, who coined two hundred andforty- 
three pennies out of the pound of ftandard filver *. A defalcation of 
three pennies from the value of the pound of account was probably 
thought a very trifling matter; and the people knew nothing of their 
money being one and a quarter per cent deficient of the juft value. 
But it was a departure from theantient, ftritft, and honourable, adherence 
to the integrity of the national money j and a breach, once begun, was 
with lels fcruple enlarged by the fucceeding kings. 

Robert king of Scotland followed the example fet by Edward in Eng¬ 
land ; and he went fomewhat beyond him : for, expecting that the pen¬ 
nies of both kingdoms would continue, as formerly, to pafis indifcrimm- 
ately f, he coined two hundred and fifty-two pennies from the pound 
weight, the ftandard quality of the filver being the lame in both king¬ 
doms. [ Statnt . Rob . Ill , c. 22, §5, 6.] 

In all the diminutions which have taken place in England and Scot¬ 
land, as well as in France and other countries, the denominations of the 
money of account have Hill remained the fame, via. twelve pennies in 
the nominal Hulling, and twenty fhilliftgs in the nominal pound, as 
well as when the pound of account contained a real pound of twelve 
ounces Troye weight of ftandard filver 

* This is taken from Folkes, [on Enghjb cams, f They did pafs indiscriminately till the year 
pp. 8, 14a, ed. 1763] who copied the agreement 135c, aa appear* by the proclamation of Ed- 
made with the coiner, and may therefor be deemed ward 111 . [Fadera, V. v, p. 813O The exatt 
more authentic than even the table of weights and year in which Robert began the diminution of the* 
meafuret, printed among the public ftatutes of the money of Scotland » not known. His reign 
year *303, which ftatet twenty pennies to be in commenced m 1306. 

the ounce as formerly. The continuator of Trivet’s $ There was no fuch com as a (hitting till the 
Annals fays, [p. 2] that the money of Edward I year 2504, and there never waa a piece of filver 
was held in very low estimation admodum te- money of the weight of a pound in Great Britain. 

* nebatur in regno viliV) immediately after his Having noticed the firft breaches upon the in- 
death, though I do not fee for what reafou, unlefs tegnty of the money of account, I refer the read- 
there has been to me debasement of the quality of er for the Succeeding changes of the value of the 
the filver, which has cfcaped the refearehes of the Enclilh and Scottim money, which were many, 
nummanan antiquaries. both in weight and purity, to the table of money 

i in 
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The reduCbqas ,pf the current money, from which the princes. blin<% 
«xpeCted great, advantages, were ruinous to tlphfelves and the land¬ 
holders, and produdive of uafpeakable confiifion and embarraffinent in 
commerce and dealings, of every kind. Le Blanc, the historian of the 
Frenphmaney, goes fo far as- to aferibe the victories of the English in 
France to the impoverished Bate of the French gentlemen, occasioned 
by the diminution of the money ; for, fays he, 4 a knight reduced to 
* poverty, and ill equipped, is already vanquished.’ 

The manufactures or Flanders in time recovered from the fanguinary 
check they j^eived in the war between the rival Sons of the countefs Mar¬ 
garet in th^pn|dle of the thirteenth century; and, in confequence of 
their proSpertty, the wool of England again found its ufual ready market. 
Flanders being the feat of the belt manufactures to the northward of 
the Alps and Pynensean mountains, and confequently crowded with 
people, the greateft agricultural exertions were neceflary to make the 
Helds as productive as pofGble; and the encouragement afforded by fo 
numerous a population was a raoft powerful Stimulus to the industry 
and ingenuity of the farmers. It is generally allowed, that the other 
countries of the welt part of Europe have been inftrufted in agriculture 
and horticulture by the Flemings, and have been earlier or later in 
their improvements in thofe arts, in proportion to their intercourfe with 
thofe fuperior cultivators. Literature and the polite arts were alfo 
more flourishing in Flanders than in the neighbouring countries, dur¬ 
ing the profperous ages of their manufactures and commerce. So true 
is it, that plenty and politenefs are produced and nourished by the gen¬ 
ial influence of well-direded induftry *. 

The firft interruption to the prosperity of the Flemish manufactures 
proceeded from the rigour of fome regulations of the halls, which were 
intended for preferving the character of the manufactures and guarding 
again ft frauds, but chiefly operated as compulsive laws, to confine the 
manufactures to the cities, fubjeCt them to the trammels of mono¬ 
polizing corporations. TCSr Confequence, however, as generally hap¬ 
pens with compulfive laws in matters of trade, was the reverfe of what 
was intended by the legislators; for many of the manufacturers, in order 
to avoid the restraints, fettled in the villages, from which they were 
driven out by the wars between France and Flanders, and forced to take 
Shelter in Tienen and Louvain in Brabant, where they were alfo ham- 

in the Appendix, which exhibit* them in one clear more poliihed and improved than the other natives 
chronological view. of Britain, and our own dayly observation of the 

• In our own ifland we have the teftimony of vail difference between the diftrids which are the 
Diodorus Siculus [X,. v, § 22] and Cafar, [bill, feats of commerce <and manufactures, and thofe 
Gall, i.'v, cc. *3, 14] that the people of Com- which are remote from their invigorating lufluence, 
wall and Kent, as having the chief commercial in- in the cultivation of the earth, and the politenei* 
tercourfe with the continent in antient times, weie and comfortable fubfiftence of the people. 
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^Kfered by reftri<fti6ns ajfid impofts. In the year 1301 ^hefe liarfti mea- 
ffires provoked a ttm^pin Ghent, wherein two of the magiftrates and 
eleven other inhabitants loft their lives. In the following year above 
1,500 people perilled in the fame way at Bruges; and at Ypres the 
whole of the magiftrates were killed. Similar tumults were miffed 
afterwards at Louvain and other places in Brabant by the cloth- 
weavers and others, who thought themfelves opprefled by the reftri&ive 
laws ; and many of them emigrated to England and other countries, as 
we {hall afterwards fee. [De Witt's Interejl of Holland, p. 47, Engl. 

The cataftrophe at Bruges feems to have been, at leaj||fartly , occa- 
fioned by the intemperance of fpeech of a fboliih woman, hi May 
1301 Philip the Fair, king of France, with his queen, (made a progrefs 
through Flanders, which, he alleged, had devolved to him as fuperior 
lord. They were everywhere received with the greateft demonftrations 
of refped, and the people of every city made the molt pompous difplay 
of opulence and magnificence. At Bruges the fplendour of the ladies 
gave great offence to the queen, who peevifhly exclaimed, ‘ I thought 

* I was the only queen here, but I fee there are many hundreds more.’ 
After their departure a difturbance arofe among the citizens concern¬ 
ing the payment of the public expenfes, incurred by their reception of 
their royal vifitors, which they mult have thought very ill beftowed. 
The deacon of the weavers, who was called King Peter, with twenty-five 
other confiderable men, were put in prifon by the praetor, but inftantly 
releafed by the populace. Many other difturbances enfued ; and finally 
the French were driven out of Bruges. [Meyeri Armales Flandria,f. 88 
b.] If the queen had had the good fenfe to rejoice, that the people, 
who were to be her hufband’s fubjecfts, were enjoying the due rewards 
of their honeft induftry, or could have only commanded her temper 
fo far, as to afliime an appearance of gratioufly accepting the refped 
paid to her, which would have coll her ; jftothing, inftead of difplaying 
her childilh envy and littlenefs, there would perhaps have been no op- 
pofition to her hufband’s claim *. 

1302, November 7 th —King Edward, by fummonfes to the warden of 
the Cinque ports, and to the magiftrates of Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Wm- 
chelfea, Romney, Hythe, Pevenfey, and Faverfham, ordered their quota 
of fifty-feven veflels to be ready at Are (or Ayr on the weft coaft of Scot¬ 
land) on next Aflumption day, in order to a<ft againft the Scots. But, as he 
wanted men more than veflels, he defired they would fend only twenty- 

• She died with a very bad cbarafter—‘ altera pie of Cologne with a fight of her fecc, won the 

* Jefabel, magnate pars caufae hujus tragsedue et heart! of the ladies of that great city. [Af. Paris, 
•' cruentiiTuni beUj.’ IMeytr, f. 108 a.]—Ifabel, p. 41 ?.] How cheaply ma) ihofe of high rank 
the lifter of Henry III, when flic went over to attach the people to their intereft 2 

be married to the emperor, by indulging the peo- 
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five veflels, with the full number of men belonging to the fifty-feven: 
[Fadera, F. ii, p. 911.] 

Augufl: 13 16 ’-—The king gave the wine-merchants of his duchy of 
Aquitaine a charter, licencing them to import wines, and other merch¬ 
andize, into all his dominions, and to fell them in wholefale in the 
cities, burghs, and market towns, either to natives or foreigners. He 
exempted them from the antient prife of two tuns of wine out of every 
fhip, and promifed, that no part of their wine, or other goods, fhould 
be taken for his ufe, without being paid for at the fair price paid by 
others. Hej$lfo ordained, that, as the feller was obliged to make up 
any dcficiendy of the ftandard gauge of the wine, fo the buyer fhould 
pay for the furplus quantity when it exceeded the meafure, and that 
the buyer and feller fhould each pay a halfpenny for the gauge. The 
wine-merchants, in confideration of thefe privileges, which, the king 
declared, fhould be perpetual *, confented to pay an additional duty of 
two (hillings upon every tun of wine . and this duty, together with 
fome new regulations m their charter, refpedhng their trade, the re¬ 
covery of their debts, &c. were very foon after extended to all foreign 
merchants, and will therefor be found in the charter of merchants, to 
be prefently recited. \Fcedera , V. ix, p 868.] 

1303, February 1*'—It was undoubtedly from a defire of participat¬ 
ing in the privileges granted to the merchants of Aquitaine, that all the 
foreign merchants trading with England, offered to pay additional duties, 
m confideration of obtaining a charter, wherein their privileges fhould 
be duely defined. The king accordingly now gave a general charter to 
all foreign merchants, whereof the following is the fubftance. 

The king being defirous, that the merchants of Germany, France, 
Spain, Pottugal, Navarre, Lombardy, Tufcany, Provence, Catalonia, 
Aquitaine, Tholoufe, Quercy, Flanders, Brabant, and all other foreign 
countries, reforting to his dominions, may enjoy tranquillity and ample 
fecurity, eftablifhes the follo^gfog regulations, to be oblerved by himfelf 
and his heirs for ever. * 

All foreign merchants may come fafely into England and our other 
dominions with all kinds of merchandize, free from any demands for 
murage, pontage, or pavage f.—They may fell, by wholefale only, to 
our fubje&s, and alfo to foreigners, in all the cities, burghs, and market 
towns, of our dominions; and they may alfo retail fpices and the wares 
called mercery, as formerly.—After paying the due cuftoms, they may 
export to any country not at war with us, whatever they bring into our 
dominions, or purchafe in them, except wine, which muft not be carried 
out of our dominions without our fpecial licence—They may refide, 
and keep their goods, in any of our cities, burghs, and towns, as they 

* The charter was confirmed by Henry IV and Henry V. [Fathre, V ix, p. 868.] 

f Explanations of thefe terms will be found under the year 1317. 
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H^ll agree with the .owners of the houfes—Every contract for merch¬ 
andize fhall be firm,a»d liable, after the earneft-penny is given and ac¬ 
cepted by the contracting parties: but, if any difpute fhall arife, it (hall 
be determined by the cuftoms of the fair or town where the contra& 
was made.—We promile, that we will make no prife, nor arrell or de¬ 
tention on account of prife, upon their merchandize or goods, upon 
any occafion, againft their will, without firft paying the price which they 
might get from others, and that no price or valuation mail be fet upon 
their goods by us.—We order that all bailiffs and officers of fairs, cities, 
burghs, and market towns, on hearing the complaint of the merchants 
fhall do juftice without delay, according to the merchanfc>law j and in 
cafe of delay, even though the merchant recover his damage, we will 
punilh the bailif, or officer ; and this we grant, that fpeedy juftice may 
be done to ftrangers *—In all pleas between a merchant and any other 
perfon whatever, except in cafes of capital crimes, one half of the jury 
fhall confift of the men of the place, and the other half of foreign 
merchants, if as many can be found in the place—We ordain, that our 
weight (hall be kept in every fair and town, that the weigher fhall fhow 
the buyer and feller that the beam and fcales are fair, and that there 
fhall be only one weight and meafure in our dominions, and that they 
be ftamped with our ftandard mark.—A faithful and prudent man, re- 
fiding in London, fhall be appointed judiciary for the foreign merchants, 
before whom they fhall plead fpecially, and recover their debts fpeedily, 
according to the merchant law, if the mayor and fhirrefs negleft or de¬ 
lay their caufes. 

In confederation of thefe liberties, and the remiffion of our prifage, 
the merchants, conjun&ly and feverally for themfelves and all others of 
their countries, have unanimoufly agreed to pay to us and our heirs, 
within forty days after landing their goods, for 

every tun ( 4 dolium’) of wine imported-j {£0 2 o 

every fack of wool exported, • L befides the old J 034 

every laft of hides exported, ' W * cuftom j o 13 4 

every 300 wool-fells exported, J l o 3 4 

every fcarlet cloth, or cloth dyed in grain, - 020 

every cloth dyed partly in grain, - - 016 

every cloth without grain, - - - 010 

every hundred weight of wax, - - 010 

and for fine goods, fuch as fluffs of Tarfus, filk, cindal, ‘ feta’ (probably 
fatin), and alfo horfes and other animals, corn, and other articles not 
enumerated, a duty on importation of three pennies in the pound of 
the value, according to their invoice, or their oaths if they have no in¬ 
voice ; alfo for every article, not enumerated, upon exportation, three 
pennies in the pound of the value, befides the former duties. 

* Hakluyt, m the margin of bn tranflation of this charter, afka, what is become of this law bow ? 
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Foreign merchants may fell wool to other foreign merchants within 
our dominions without paying any duty: and, after they have paid 
cuftom in one part of our dominions for their goods, they fhall not be 
liable to pay it in any other part. 

Henceforth no exadtion, prife, loan, or burthen of any kind, fhall 
ever be impofed upon the merchants or their goods. [Feedera, V. iv, p. 
361, and V. ix, p. 72.] 

About this time a table of weights, meafures, &c. was made up by 
authority, as follows. 

Weights. Meafures. 

20 pennies (of money) r ounce, 8 pounds of corn 1 gallon, 

12 ounces 1 pound of London, 8 gallons 1 bufhel of London. 
1pounds 1 ftone of London, 

14 ftones - 1 weye, ______ 

2 weyes (of wool) - 1 fack, 

12 facks 1 laft. Numbers. 

c r~ , 25 herrings - 1 glen, 

15 ounces of lead - 1 pound, 15 glens - - 1 rees- 

12 pounds - 1 ftone, 120 herrings - 1 hundred’ 

5 {tones 10 pounds 1 fotmal, I0 hundreds - 1 thoufand. 

30 fotmals - - 1 car. 1Q thoufands - 1 laft. 

But fome reckon only 12 weyes 2 $ eels - - 1 flick, 

to a car ; and in the Peek country IO flicks - - 1 bind! 

(owing, no doubt, to the fleepnefs ,60 mu [ ve l s an d dryfijh 1 hundred, 
of the roads) the car is much lefs. IO bides - 1 dacre, 

- 20 dacres 1 laft. 

Flax, tallow , and cheefe, are fold 40 Jkins of comes or grife 1 timber, 

by the weye of 14 ftones, as well 32 timbers - 1 bind, 

as lead and wool. JO pairs of gloves - 1 dacre. 

- 20 horfe-Jhoes - 1 dacre. 

Of wax, fugar, pepper , cutfj& k al- 30 pie ces of feel - 1 fheaf. 

monds, and alum, W* 13 ells offuftan - 1 cheef. 

15 ounces - - 1 pound, 1 o el Is of fine linen (‘ findon’) 1 head. 

8 pounds - - 1 ftone, of fax , hemp, and linen, 

i3± ftones 1 hundred-weight. 120 go to - 1 hundred. 

5 pounds of glafs, 1 ftone, 

24 ftones - 1 feem. 

The pound of twelve ounces is ufed only for money, fpices, and elect¬ 
uaries, and the pound of fifteen ounces for all other things *. 

* I have extra£ted the fenfe of this ordinance, The pound of fifteen ounces appear* alfo in the law* 
which i» deficient, ledundant, intricate, and fome- of Scotland. It has probably been increafcd to 
time* contradictory, as well as I could. It is pub- Jtxtetn , for the fake of a more comment lubdivi. 
lifted with the Statutes, and entitled ‘ Traftatus hen. 

‘ de ponderibus et menfuris, anno 31 Edw. I.’— 
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May ao' 1 ’-—In a treaty of peace with France, liberty was granted to 
the merchants on both fides to trade freely in all kinds of merchandize, 
on paying the duties;-and each of the contrading powers agreed to give 
no relief, not even victuals, to the enemies of the other. [Fadera, V. ii, 
PP' W* 935-1 

The abbat of Weftminfter, 48 of his brethren, and 32 other, perfons, 
were imprifoned in the Tower, on a charge^ of robbing the king’s treas¬ 
ury in Weftminfter abbay of a hundred thonfand pounds, [Feedera, V. ii, 
PP' 930. 938, 940.] The fum is almoft" incredibly great—How could 
they carry off fuch a load of filver *, or what could they do with fuch a 
mal's of money. 

The Venetian writers fix the year 1303 for the termination of the 
youthful age of their republic, which, they fay, has ever fince proceed¬ 
ed with the gravity and prudence of mature age ; and, being a happy 
mixture of monarchy, a rift oc racy, and democracy, it is likely, with the 
afliftance of the gods, to endure to eternity. [Crajfi Not a in Donat. Jan - 
not. p. 466, ed. Elz .] Eternity belongs not to human affairs. 

1304, April—King Edward, having made peace with the king of 
France, entered fo warmly into his interefts, that he took part with him 
againft his old friend the earl of Flanders, and at his own expenfe lent 
him twenty of the beft and largeft Ihips to be found in all the ports be¬ 
tween London and the Ifle of Wight, Dover excepted, each of them car¬ 
rying at lead forty fencible men, and properly equipped for war. And, 
further to gratify his new friend, he banilhed all the Flemilh merchants 
out of England, Wales, and Ireland, and ordered home all his own fub- 
je&s who were in Flanders, thereby aboliftiing the very beft trade, or 
rather almoft the whole trade, of his fubje&s f—on condition that the 
king of France would banifh his enemies, the Scots, out of his kingdom. 
[Fadera, V, ii, pp. 943-946.] 

King Edward having written to EricJdng of Denmark, requiring 
(atisfatftion for a (hip loaded with wine^Hft other goods, belonging co 
Yarmouth, Eric anfwered, that the owner? or his agent, (hould have 
juftice whenever he would apply, and that any Englifti fubjetfts viliting 
his dominions, (hould be favourably treated. [Fadera, 7 . ii,/. 949.] 

The town of Pera (formerly called Galata) on the north fide of the 
harbour of Conftantinople, with fome adjacent grounds, which the Ge- 
noefe had occupied fince the reftoration of the Greek emperors in the 
year 1259, was now fully ceded to them by the emperor Andronicus; 
and it was rendered equal to many cities in the ftrength of its fortifica- 

* The robbery was committed in the end of land (which was moftly carried to Flanders) was 
May, when the nights are very fliort. nearly equal to the half of the land in value. [Tri. 

f In the year 1207, the nobles, in their peti- vet, p. 304.} 
tion to the king, aflerted that the wool of Eng- 
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tions and the beauty of its buildings. [Stella An. Gen. ap. Muratori 
Script. V. xvii, col. io2i.j 

1305— Either the; trade of England was confiderably increafed fince 
the year 1205, or the duty called the quinzicmc was now more ftriCtly 
collected. In that year it amounted only to £4,958 . 7 3-^ for the 
whole kingdom: and now the barons of the Cinque poi ts agreed to pay 
2,000 marks (£1,333 -'6.8) for the farm of the quinztcme of the 
towns under their jurifdiCtion, Haftmgs undertaking to pay 700, and 
Dover, Sandwich, Romney, and Hythe, the remaining 1 ,300. [Madox's 
Hifl. of tbc cxcheq. c. 15, § 11.] 

King Edward, m Ins great eagernels to crufli the independent Scots, 
whom he called rebels , clogged the letters of fafe conduct, which he gave 
to the merchants of Flandeis, with a condition tlut they Ihould not 
permit the Scots to procure arms or provifions in their country. But 
Robert earl of Flanders declined accepting the favour ot\ thole terms, 
and wrote to Edward, that he and his fubjeCts had no intention to en¬ 
courage the Scots in their war or rebellion, and he had even proclaimed, 
that no one 111 his dominions Ihould give them any alliltance in their 
rebellion or hoftilities againft him. But he added, that as his countiy 
had from remote ages been fupported by merchandize, and been open 
to merchants refortmg to it from all quarters, he could not with pro¬ 
priety, and ought not, to exclude the Scots, or any other people, from 
exerciling their lawful and juft merchandize in his country, but was ra¬ 
ther bound to defend them from all unjuft oppreftion, while they car¬ 
ried on their trade without any fraud. [Foedera, V. iii, p. 963.] By 
perlevenng in fuch an impartial line of couduCt, and avoiding wars 8j|| 
much as poffible, Flanders long enjoyed the greateft part of the com¬ 
merce of the weftern countries of Europe. 

1306— It was the law, or cuftom, in England to make every individ¬ 
ual of the merchant ftrangers in the kmgdom liable to arreft for the 
debts, and even for the crimes, of any other foreigners, and to treat 
them in many other refpeCts with much rigour, unlefs when they ob¬ 
tained the protection of the kings, either for particulai iervices done to 
themlelves or their favourites, or in conlequence of recommendations 
from the popes for ferTices done to them. I11 the year 1301 a perfon 
belonging to the houfe of the Spini of Florence was killed m a lquab- 
ble with fome other people belonging to the lame houfe , and the guilty 
perfon having abfeonded, the officers of juftice feized the bodies and 
goods of other perfons belonging to the company, and alio, luckily for 
the merchants, a fum of money collected by 1 hem in lieland for the 
pope, and fome merchandize purchafed for his account, who immedi¬ 
ately fent a bull to the king, requiring the liberation of the people and 
property arrefted. [Feedera, V. 11, p. 891.] In the year 1306 1 evenl 
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foreign merchants were called before the king’s council, who inquired 
how many merchants of each foreign company wgfe in England, and 
ordered them *o give in an account of all the ndfttey and goods’they 
pollened, and 10 give fecurity that none of them fhould leave the king¬ 
dom, pr export any thing, without the king’s fpecial licence. Next day, 
not being able to find fecurity, they were all committed to the Tower, 
from which they were afterwards liberated on becoming fureties for 
each other *. [Madox's Hift. c. a2, § 7.'] 

1307, February 4 ”—A fum of money having been colle&ed in Eng¬ 
land for the pope, the king ordered that it fhould be given to merch¬ 
ants within the kingdom for bills of exchange to be remitted to the 
pope (‘ per viam cambn dieflo domino fummo pontifici dellinare’), be- 
caufe be would allow no coined money nor bullion to be carried out of 
the kingdom on any account. [Tadera, V. ii, p. 1042.] Did he not 
know, that fuch a tranfa&ion mud either carry out money, or prevent 
it from coming in, which is nearly the fame thing? 

The ufe 4 of coal (called fea-coal, as being brought by fea) for fuel was 
prohibited in London and Southwark f. [SVowV Survey of London, p. 
9 25-1 

The fociety of the New temple in London had erefted fome mills 
upon the Thames, near Caftle Baynard, with a quay befide them, in 
virtue of a grant from King John, and they feem alfo to have drawn off 
the Water of Fleet from its channel. It appeared by an inqueft, that 
thofe erections had deftroyed the navigation of the Fleet, upon which 
irnall boajs (‘ batelli’), leaded with merchandize, ufed to go up as far as 
$||<falburn bridge £; and the Templars were ordered to reftore the brook 
to its natural channel. Stow fays, that the mills were removed, and the 
channel cleaned out, but the antient breadth and depth never were 
recovered, and there were mills upon* it again in his time. pat. 

35 Edw. I; 1 Edw. II, amb. a ter go. — Eyhty, Plac. pari. p. 340.— Stow's 
Ann. p. 326; Survey, pp. 687, 688.] $pr. 

1308, March 15“—Edward II, having married a daughter of the king 
of France, granted permiffion to the merchants of that kingdom to 

• This illiberal and impolitic treatment of fo- fmoke of which wa» long foppofed pernicious s 
leigners was not put an end toby law till the year (Sec Evetyn** Fumifvgtum, pubfilhed in the yeai 
1353, an d not by pia&icc till long afterwards. 1661] for the king furely did not propofe tohin* 

^In June 1307 the lung fent an order to the der the citizens from drelhng their vi&uala ; and 
mayor and Ihirrefs of London to proclaim that no that this prohibition is the fame that is noticed by 
perfon Ihould prefume to light fires (* rogos illos Stow —But quere, if reget be written inftead of 
* pntfomat acccndere’) in London, or near the facet, and one of the innumerable blunders of Ry- 
Tower, becaufe the queen was going to refide 111 mcr’s amanuenfes, which difarace that great and 
it, and fuch fires wen. apt to corrupt and infcdl valuable thefaurus of national tecords ? 
the air. [Fatter a , V . ii, p . 1057.J The word f The name of Batel-bridge feemi to infer, that 
ropu, winch fignilies a funeral fire, is evidently boats have at fome time proceeded even as high as 
mifapplied, and the meaning of the order is ren- that place, which is more than a mile above Hoi* 
deecu obfeure by it. It is probable that the pro- burn budge, 
h.Union was directed only agamft fires of coal, the 
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tome to inland with money and merchandize; and, after tranfading 
their bufinefs, toJlgurn with their goods, horfes, and even money, 
notwithstanding hi^lpher’s law again ft carrying money or bullion out of 
the kingdom. \Foedtra, V. iii, p. 70.] < » 

March 22 d —-The ftatute of merchants, and the charter granted to the 
foreign merchants, feem both to have been mfufficient to procure juftice 
for them : for we find that, on a complaint of the merchants of Brabant, 
the king igued general orders to do them juftice in all their juft claims. 

[Feedcra , V. iii, p. 71.J 

Some Caftihan pirates, under Portuguefe colours, had taken leveral * 
English veSIeli, whereupon the commercial harmony, which had fub- 
fifted for l'ome time between the merchants of England and Portugal, 
was interrupted, till the affair was explained by a letter from the king 
of Portugal, who alfo requefted letters of fafe conduit for the merch¬ 
ants of his kingdom to trade in the dominions of King Edward, which 
were granted (October 3 d ), on condition that they Should trade fairly, 
pay the ufual cuftoms, and give obedience to the laws of the land while 
residing in it. [ Feedera , V. in, p. 107.] 

I 3 ° 9 —The merchants, or rather the Seamen, often took it upon them 
to carry on hostilities againft thofe of other countries or cities, and to 
enter into treaties of peace or truce with them (as has already been 
partly obferved) without the fovereigns on either Side being concerned 
in the quarrel, unlefs fometimes as mediators, or umpires, between the 
belligerent feamen. Many complaints having been made of piracies and 
Slaughters, committed during a truce of two years between King Edward’s 
lubje&s of Bayonne and the fttbjedts of Caftile, the kings on both Sidesi'. 
after a negotiation of considerable length, commiSfioned two judges out 
of each country to fettle the damages, do juftice, and puniSh fome of 
the firft movers. [ Feedera , V. iii, pp* 112, 122, 131, 132, 153, 169, 170, 
178, 181,] 

Other feamen, called ESterlings (people of the Baltic fea), taking ad-, 
vantage of the troubled Slate of Scotland, committed fome depredations 
there; whereupon Edward, who consideredhimfelf the Sovereign of that 
kingdom, having heard that the pirates had failed for the Swyn, wrote 
to the earls of Namur and Flanders, and the magistrates of Bruges, re¬ 
questing them to do juftice upon them. There were alfo com¬ 
plaints about this time of English fubjedts being maltreated in Noi way. 
[fetdera, V. m,pp. 131, 154, 215.] But the reader, I dare fay, will 
gladly excufe me from entering into a tedious and difgufting recital of 
the atrocities perpetrated upon the fea and the Shores m thoSe ages of 
ferocity and rapine, and alfo from narrating many of the Short-lived 
and unimportant treaties, which were made, almoft every year, profelfed- 
ly for the purpofe of guarding the interests of commerce. 
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1310, June 16“—King Edward ordered the following ftarts to fend 
{hips of war, fufficiently equipped and manned, td&ablin, in dTder to 
tranfport the earl of Ulfter and his forces to ScotlaR 
Shore^lm, to fend 1 Plymouth - 1 Grimfby - 1 

Portfmouth - 1 Colchefter - 1 Ravenfere - 1 

Lymington and 7 Harwich - 1 Hull - - 2 

Eyemouth 3 Ipfwich - - 2 Scarburgh - 1 

Poole 1 Dunwich - 1 Hertlepool - 1 

Wareham - 1 Orford 1 Newcaftle upon 7 

'• Weymouth - 1 Yarmouth - 6 Tine 3 1 

Melcomb - 1 Little Yarmouth 1 Newby *** - - 2 

Lyme 1 Snyterley - 1 Gloucefter and 7 

Exmouth and 7 Burnham and 7 Briftol 3 2 

Exeter 3 1 Holkham 3 1 Bridgewater - 1 

Teignmouth - 1 Bofton 1 V 

Dartmouth - 1 Lynne - 4 [Fadera, V. iii, p. 212.] 

There are no orders to London or the Cinque ports *. The great 
number taxed upon Yarmouth affords a ftrong prefumption, that the 
filhery, the chief, or rather the only, bufinefs of that port, was then in 
a very flourifhing condition. But of the ports, taxed at one veffel each, 
fome rauft have differed greatly from others in commercial importance. 

1311—The king of France wrote to King Edward his fon-in-law, re¬ 
queuing that he would remit to the French merchants, and efpecially 
to thofe of Amiens, the new duty of three pennies in the pound of the 
value of their goods. But Edward anfw<yed, that the duty had been 
granted in his father’s time in a full parlj$$Benr, and at the defire of the 
foreign merchants themfelves, in confider&tion of liberties and immuni¬ 
ties, from which they had reaped great advantages; and that he could 
not remit it without the advice of payment f. [ Fardera, V. iii, p. 269.] 
There can be little reafon to doubt that the conftrudion and ufe of 
the glafles for aflifting weak or dim eyes;%ow fo generally known Un¬ 
der the name of fpedacles, were known to the great Roger Bacon. But 
in thofe days the knowlege of improvements was {lowly propagated, and 
ter want of printing’, the great preferver as well as diflemmator of know¬ 
lege, was often entirely loft. We may therefor very well believe, that 
the invention of fpedacles at Pifa, or Florence, or both, might be real 
original difcoveriea, .Dominicus Maria Mannus of Florence, in an elE|y 
on fpedacles, feemsf fo. prove, that they were invented by Salvmo of that 

* It appears ftom a fecond mandate iflued in a port of Southampton. [Fadera, V. in, pp. 222, 
few weeks after, wherein the king ordered all the 265.] 

refftls to proceed immediately for the coaft of Ar- f The fame requeft was again made at the in¬ 
gyle without calling at Ireland, that the Cinque fiance of the merchants of Amiens by Charles the 
ports were alfo called upon For their fhippmg at Fair m the year 1333; ai d a finniar anfwer was 
thiwttme. The fecond aiders contain, be fide* the returned. [Fadera, V. 111, p. 1014.] 

Cinque poits and all thoft: in the firft ones, the 3 
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city, who d&gt in the year 1317. And Peccioli, in his Chronicle of Pifa, 
fays, that Alexander de Spina, a monk of Pifa, (who died in the year 
I 3 I 3 ) feeing that^ibftie perfon (probably Salvino) who had invented 
fpe&acles of glafs, refufed to communicate the art of making t&em to 
others, difeovered the fecret by his own ingenuity and application, and 
liberally imparted the knowlege to others. [Muratori Antiq. V. ii, col 
396.] Speoacles being certainly known about this time in two princi¬ 
pal comti||rcial cities of Italy, it may be prefumed that the ufe of them 
became general throughout Europe in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The fubfequent improvements upon the formation of the 
glafles, whereby they are adapted to the long-fighted and the fhort- 
fighted, as well as thofe whofe fight is weakened by age, render fpec- 
tacles one of the moft beneficial and important difeoveries that have 
ever been made to a very great proportion of mankind, among whom 
are comprtii$ended many of the moft valuable individuals. 

1313, February is^-LKing Edward wrote to the earl of Flanders, 
complaining that his fubje&s ftill traded with the Scots, and fupplied 
them with provifions, armour, and other neceflaries. On the 1" of May 
he again wrote him, that he underftood, thirteen Flemifh ftnps had re¬ 
cently failed from the Swyn for Scotland with arms and provifions. 
Whether it was on account of his demands for the abolition of the trade 
with Scotland not being complied with by the earl, whofe anfwers I do 
not find, or for any other caufe of difjpleafure, the king lftued orders 
(June 19 th ) to arreft all the Flemifh veflels in England. {Feedera, V. iii, 
#>.386,403,419.] 

That the people of End flfljfe . or at leaf! thofe of Lynne, reforted to 
the fouth coaft of Norway about this time for the purpofe of catching 
herrings, we learn from the too-copimon complaints of piratical depred¬ 
ations and other enormities, difgrace the naval hiftory of every 

nation of Europe in the middle ages. About the fame time eleven 
Norwegians of diftin&ion, 1 who had been invited to dine onboard an 
Englifh vefTel from Berwick, were murdered by the crew, in confe- 
quence of which, according to the general law then eftabhfhed, fomc 
other Englifh veflels were feized, whereupon King Edward wrote a let¬ 
ter to Hacon king of Norway, reprefenting that it was contrary to rea- 
fon, equity, juftice, and law, that thofe, who were not guilty, nor of the 
faiety of the guilty, fhould fuffer for the crimeaybf others *: and he 
requefted the reftoration of the veflels, which, as they ought to be at all 
times ready for his fervice, he could not quietly fuffer to be out of the 
kingdom—In the fame year the treafurej- of the king of Norway took 
for his mafter’s ufe cloth, fifh, and other merchandize, to-the value of 

* However contrary it might be to reafon, dom. We lhall prefently fee a flight relaxation of 
equity, or juflice, it certainly was agreeable to the the cruelty of this barbareui law granted as a very 
law 01 Lullom then ellablilhed in his own king* particular favour. 
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£1,494: 5: o fterling, from feven merchants of Lynne, wb &fet hey were 
at North Bergen, for which they received up paynyj$t *. This#nerits 
notice only as it {hows, that England had then fojq^iploth to fpare for 
exporttjg$jm. The fifih were probably caught on. the Norwegian coaft.,^. 
But it tyould be tedious and difgufting to deuil all the outrages and 
enormities, which conftituted the chief matter of the negotiations be- 
tweetyjjke prinpes of Europe in thofe ages. [See Fcedera , V. iii, pp. 395, 
397» 4 ©o. 401.449. 556. 566, 57 x » 577. 783O , . . ^ 

The, advocates for the antiquity of the fociety, or company* of the 
^merchants of the Staple aflert, that they exifted as a corporate body in 
the 51" year of King Henry III. Wliat is, perhaps, more eafily ascer¬ 
tained, is, that in two letters from Edward II to Robeit earl of Flanders, 
both dated 15 th February 1313, it appears, that Richard Stury, mayor of 
the merchants of England , had juft returned from the earl’s court, to which 
he ^nd Sir William of Deen had been lent as ambafladot^ jh order to 
accommodate all differences between the fubje&s of boffi pnnees (not 
between the princes), and to concert meafures for maintaining friend- 
flnp and amicable intercourfe. [Fadera, V. iii, p. 386.] In this year 
we find a patent of King Edward for ordaining a certain place upon the 
continent as a ftaple for the merchants of England, and for defining the 
liberties (or powers) veiled in their mayor : and there was alfo a fecond 
patent foon after ' in favour of the mayor and merchants of the Staple .’ 

| Rot. pat. fee. 6 Edw. II, m. 5 ; and prim. 7 Edw. II, m. 18.] There was 
moreover a charter, dated the 20' h of May in this year, wherein the 
king fets forth, that, as the merchants, natives as well as foreigners, 
made a practice of carrying the wool bought in liis do¬ 

minions to feveral places in Brabant, FlaScBw, and Artois, for fale, he, 
in order to prevent fuch damages, had ordained, that all merchants, 
whether natives or foreigners, buyinjM^pl and wool-fells in his do¬ 
minions fojr exportation, Ihould carrytufm only to one certain ftaple in 
one of thofe countries, to be appointed by the mayor and community 
r of the fame merchants of his kingdom f, who might change the ftaple, 
if they thought it expedient. He alfo granted to the mayor and council 
of thofe merchants authority to punilh all merchants, natives or foreign¬ 
ers, carrying wool or wool-fells to any other place, by fines, which Ihould 
be levied by his officers for his ufe upon the property of the delinquents. 
And he ordered jhisysharter to be published in all the maritime {hires 
of England, [/jakliy&jr Voiages, V. i, p. 142.] There can be no doubflr 
that the perfon, called in |he king’s letters, the firft patent, and the 

* They had received no payment in June 1319, ported wool and wool-fells, only Engliih merch- 
when King Edward dunned the king «f Norway ants ihould be members of the fociety. It appears 
for them. from a multitude of fads and documents, that the 

f * per majorem et commuaitatem eorundera mayor and community continued the ftaple at Ant- 
* mercatorum de regno noltro ordinandam,’ Thefe werp. 
word* infer, that, though foreign merchants ea- 
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charter, thi 'mayor of the merchant /, was the fame who is called the mayor 
of theftaple in the fecoftd charter 1 *; and that the origin of the company 
of the merchants of the Staple may moll truely be dated in thi| jear f. 
The inftitutioii of the company, or perhaps, more properly fpeafcing, 
community, who conftituted fuch a fociety at Antwerp as the merch¬ 
ants of the German gildhall did in London, infers that the merchants 
of Engird now began to fee the propriety of taking into therr own 
hands 'aEffcaft a fhare of the atftive commerce of their own raw njateri- 
als. This was a firft ftep towards obtaining the full benefit to be deriv¬ 
ed from poflefling valuable materials by firft working them up, and 
then exporting them in a manufiuftured ftate. 

December 3*—King Edward, at the requeft of his lifter the countefs 
dowager of Holland, granted, with great formality, to the burgefles and 
merchants of Dordrecht (or Dort), the capital of Holland, an exemp¬ 
tion, durihg tl^ ,Kfc of the countefs, for thcmfelves and their property, 
from being arretted on account of any debt or crime, uulefs they them- 
lelves, or fome perfon of their community, were principal debtors, or fure- 
ties, or charged as guilty, on condition that they Humid carry on fan- 
trade and pay the due cuftoms. And that fo great an indulgence might 
not be abufed, they were required to bring an indenture (or manifeft) 
of their cargoes, with the value appraifcd by merchants oT character and 
the magiftrates of the city, and.alfo by the procurator of the countefs 
and her prefent hufband the earl of Hereford and Eflex, and fealed with 
the feal of the city and that of the earl and countefs [ Fadera, V. ui, 

p- 45 8 -l 

1314—The king of Fra^pWrote to King Edward, that formerly he 
had granted pe lntfliou to thd'Englifh importers of wool, who had their 
ftaple at Antwerp, to bring thgl^oo^s to his town of S r . Omer’s, and 
hold their ilaple there, for w^ppurpofe he had given them ample li¬ 
berties and privileges, hoping that confiderable benefit would redound 
to himfclf and his fubjetfts: but that now they gave up carrying their 
wool to the annual fairs at his town of Lille, as they ufed to 10 when 
their ftaple was at Antwerp, and alfo enticed other merchants to do the 
fame, wheieby his fubjedts fuffered great lofs. Therefor he nowie- 
quefted his i'on-m-Iaw to induce his fubjects, and, if ncceflary, to com- 

* 1 hive already had occasion to obferve, that zealoufly celebratc^K^do not pretend to judge 
uniformity at title* or appellations was not His work, beine written m tlie bitter fpmt of 
attend, d to in tho f e days. toritroverfy, mull be read (if any body will now- 

f Ge. ml Ma’yms, in In* Center of the circle of a-Jays take the tumble of reading it) with gnat 
commerce, la 5 s, ’hat the ncichantu of the Staple m allowance fot his pirtiahtj. 
the mg’iof Qu'i 1 Elizabeth ptoduced proof, tint J A fimilai indulgence sssa granted to tin fat* 
there was a wool-ftipU ..nd ofiiceru belonging to it tois and f nants of the bi/hop of Nidaios (Dhu - 
m the reign ot Hems III. lint ivluthrr that theim) inNorisis, si'nn he became a merLliar.t, 
would prove the antiquity of tlin company of ami engaged in the tiad. to England in tl. Jtai 
Englifh nrurcVitn* of tii. Snjh, whofe high a”- 1316. [Fr’cu, l'. in, p jfi } 

tnpnty, digmtv, and uftfulncU to the date, lit lu 
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pell them, to frequent the fairs as formerly. Sd important an object 
was the acquifition of Englifh wool. King Edward in return, wrote him 
(from Berwick, July i6 h ) that, as the matter concerned all the merch¬ 
ants of his kingdom and many others of his fubje&s, he could give no 
final anfwer, till he fhould take advice upon it. {Foedera, V. iii, pp. 482, 
488.} 

July* 26 th —Peace being concluded between the king of France and 
the earl of Flanders, the later informed King Edward, that pphad pro- 
da&aed throughout his dominions, that all merchants of France, Eng¬ 
land, and other countries, with their merchandize, fhould be protected 
in his territories, and have abfolute liberty of returning to their own 
countries, without their perfons or properties being fubjed to arreft or 
hinderance, and that the merchants of England might'have their ftaple 
for wool and other goods at his city of Bruges. In return he requeued 
King Edward to give orders that the Flemifh merchants Jmight enjoy 
fimilar privileges in England agreeable to the grants *made by his an- 
ceftors and himfelf. [ Foedera, V. iii, p. 490.] 

1315, March 14 th —In a lift of orders addrefied to the prelates, nobles, 
and communities, of Ireland, the only towns mentioned are Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, Rofs, Drogheda, Trim, and Kilkenny, [Feedera , V iii, 
p. 511] which m% thence be prefumet! to have been at this time the 
chief towns of the ifland. 

September i*'—The king of France, being again at war with Flan¬ 
ders, required King Edward, according to treaty, to banifh the Flem¬ 
ings out of his territories, and to aflift him with a fleet againft them. 
Edward thereupon ifliied orders to the 4$|i|efs of London, and of every 
fhire in the kingdom, for obliging all tne Flemings, except thofe who 
were married and fettled in the coui&gX, to depart from the kingdom; 
and he commanded that none of h ufMB KLfls fhould give them any af- 
fiftance *. He alfo ordered two of ttiSraamirals of the fleet fent againft 
the Scots to draw off their divifions in order to ad againft the Flemings, 
and apologized to his brother of France, that he could not fend the 
whole fleet to his affiftance, becaufe he was very hard prefled by his 
enemies of Scotland, who, not content with driving his people out of 
their own country and invading the northern parts of England, had 
lately made a formidable attack upon Ireland. [ Foedera , V. in, pp . 525, 
531, 533, 535, 5Jj||k Thus it was fo ordered, that the exertions of the 
Scots, in defence ©Ftheir own independence, were alfo inftrumental8h 
fupportmg the liberty and independence of other nations, and particu- 

* The order* were probably not very rigoronf- them to leave the country. [Ftufrra, V. iii, p. 541.] 
ly enforced , for we find new orders in November Both the Englilh and the Flemings knew how in¬ 
fer ftnft fearch to be made for thofe Flemings, difpenfibly neceflary their commerce wa* to each 
who had remained beyond the time appointed For other. 
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larly, at this time, of the moft commercial nation in the weftem parts 
of Europe. 

Notwithftanding the friendlhip between England and France, four 
veflels, loaded with wool and other merchandize from London for Ant¬ 
werp, were attacked on the coaft of France by two-and-twenty armed 
veflels from Calais, and one of them, valued at 2,000 marks derling, 
was taken and carried into that port. On the complaint of the mtu'ch- 
ants Kingtfdward wrote to the king of France (November 2 d ), expreflT- 
ing his wonder, that redrefs had not been given for that enormit|£\ef- 
pecially as the French merchants were treated in his dominions as well 
as his own fubje&s. [Fadera, V. iii, p. 539.] 

The fame CaJ$is pirates font their boats to attack a veflel lying upon 
the ground at Idw water near Margate, alfo loaded with wool from Lon¬ 
don for Antwerp, and earned her over to Calais, together with John 
Brand citizen and .merchant of London, the owner and commander of 
her, and three tiptchams of the Hanse of Germany, the owners of the 
cargo, who lived in England m the enjoyment of the antient privileges 
granted by the preceding kings. [Feedera, V. iii, p. 540.] What ren¬ 
ders this event particularly worthy of notice, is, that it contains the ear- 
lieft mention, that I have been able to find in Englilh records, of the 
name of Hanfe being applied to the community of German merchants, 
who made fo confpicuous a figure under that appellation for at lead two 
centuries after this time. And that the application of that name to 
them was new at this time, appears from a grant in the patent rolls 
[fee. 7 Edw II, m. 12] to the merchants of Germany (‘ mercatores Ale- 
manniae’) of the liberty of coming fecurely into the kingdom and loll¬ 
ing their merchandize, whidrfs dated 23 d April 1314 ; and even fome 
years afterwards (viz. 7'" December 1317) we find privileges granted to 
the merchants of the Teutonic ^'$||5yherem the apparently-new name of 
Hanfe is omitted * [ Fadera , K a, p. 76.] 

It is evident, that there mud have been confiderable woollen manu¬ 
factures in the northern parts of the French dominions, as the late King 
Philip was fo defirous of having the Englilh wool carried to S c . Omers 
and Lille: and now his fon Louis very earnedly requeded King Ed¬ 
ward to appoint a daple for the fale of Englilh wool in fome part of 
France between Calais and the River Seme. Edward, before he would 
come to any determination, lummoned a number o&the mod prudent 
arid experienced Enghdi merchants to deliberate with the parliament, 
to be held at Lincoln in the enfuing January, upon what would be mod 
proper to do in the matter (December i6‘ b ). and this aflembly of 
merchants may be called at lead the fird rudiments of a council of 
trade. [ Fadera, V. iii, p. 543.] It may here be obferved, that theie 

* After this time the name of Hanfe, 01 Haunze, occurs pretty frequently, for example, Rs. /■ 
ptm. to Fdw III, in. 17; f,c. 20 EJw. Ill, vi.11; print. 16 Edw, III, m. 15. 
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mu ft have been more than one ftaple, forac of them, fuchas Omen 
and Lille being apparently fublidiary to the chief one, which was feed 
at Antwerp, though the earl of Flanders had endeavoured to get it fet¬ 
tled at Bruges. 

England was this year afflidted by a famine; grievous beyond all that 
ever were known before, which raifed the price of provifions far above 
the jreach of the people of middling circumftances. The parliament, in 
companion to the general diftrefs, ordered that all articles of food Ihould 
be ltpld at moderate prices, which they took upon themfelves to pre- 
feribe. The confequence (which, it is very wonderful, they did not 
forefee) was, that all things, inftead of being fold at, or under, the maxi¬ 
mum price fixed by them, became dearer than beforc^or were entirely 
withheld from the markets. Poultry were rarely to we feen j butcher 
meat was not to be found at all; the ftieep were dying of a peftifence; 
and all kinds of grain were fold at moft enormous pri gas . Early in the 
next year (1316) the parliament, perceiving their lluftake, repealed 
their ill-judged ad, and left provifibns to find their own price. [Wal- 
fmgham, pp 106, 107.] 

In the time of the famine feme corn was imported from France, Si¬ 
cily, and Spain; and feveral Spanifh Ihips, carrying provifions and arms 
to the Flemings, were feized by the conftable of Dover caftle, upon 
which the king of France requeued his ally of England to confifcate the 
veflels and cargoes to himfelf, and to make the men hi6 flaves. [Fadera, 

v. iii, pp. 542, 544.564*] 

1316—A great dromund of Genoa, loaded with corn, oil, honey, and 
other provifions, for England, to the Wjfete of £5,716 : 12 : o fterling, 
and having the king’s protection and fafeccmdudt, was attacked, when 
lying at anchor in the Downs near Sandwich, by a fleet under the com¬ 
mand of a French admiral, who cati£flffl'her into Calais. The depriva¬ 
tion of fo large a cargo of provifions in a time of famine was a national 
calamity ; and King Edward applied both to the king of France, and to 
the admiral who had taken the fhip, requiring her to be brought back 
to the Downs. The king of France being dead, he repeatedly wrote to 
the regents, and to feveral French noblemen individually, upon the fame 
bufinefs, but without effedt *. [ Faedera, V. iii, p. 564, 894, 985.] 

Immediately after his application for the recovery of a Genoefe vef- 
fel, Edward, having, learned by intercepted letters, that two citizens of 
Genoa were in treaty with Robert king of Scotland to furnifh gal ties 
and arms for his fervice in the war againft himfelf, wrote to the com¬ 
munity of the city (July 18 th ), exprefiing his furprife that they fhould 
enter mro fnendlhip with his capital enemy, feeing that he had fhown 
every kind of favour to the Genoefe, and friendfhip between his ancef- 


• The papers u tl»c Ptfclcra, here quoted, Piow that no compc-fulion was reads in January 1323. 
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tors and theirs had been inviolably preferred from antient times *; and 
concluding with a requeft that thofe two citizens might be puniihed for 
an example to others. [Fadera, V. iii, p. 565.] 

*317, January 30 th —King Edward, defirous of procuring fome Ge- 
noefe vends for himfelf, employed Leonardo Peflaigne of Genoa to hire 
from his fellow citizens five gallies fitted for war, and fufficiently armed, 
manned, and visual led, to be employed in his war again ft Scotland. 
\Fader* t V* iii, p. 604.] Many other inftances might be adduced,* if 
neceflary, of the princes of Europe applying to the Genoele for naval 
afliftance, which they, more frequently than any other of the Italian, 
ftates, granted, without being, however, any other way concerned in the 
quarrel than asJteercenary auxiliaries. 

June 20 th —line king granted the merchants of Brabant permiflion 
to trade in his kingdom with the ufual conditions ; and he alfo added 
the fame exengrtpns from being liable for the debts and crimes of 
ftrangers, whiaPme had granted to the citizens of Dordrecht in the 
year 1313. And a fimilar grant was made (November 2o‘“) to the 
merchants of Bermeo, Bilboa, and the other towns of Bifcay, with the 
fame exemption ; and, at the requeft of their fovereign the king of Caf- 
tile, it was declared that they ftiould not even be liable for the debts or 
crimes of the people of any other kingdom or province of Spain. [Feed- 
era, V\ iii, pp. 647, 678.] 

July 6 th —Edward, having occafion to thank the duke of Bretagne for 
doing juftice to fome Englilh fubje&s in his territories, allured him, that 
any of his fubjetfts aggrieved by the Englilh Ihould have fpeedy juftice, 
and even favour; and if thdychofe to trade in his dominions, they 
Ihould be treated as lie would Wilh his own merchants to be treated in 
a foreign country. [ Foedera, V. iii, p. 656.] 

Some Englilh merchants having been plundered many years before 
by fome Hollanders, it was determined, in the courfe of a dilatory and 
interrupted negotiation, that there was due to Walter Ken and Com¬ 
pany of Lincoln the fum of £954, and to Richard Wake and John 
Wype ^259, as compenfations for damages fuffered by them. As a 
fund for their payment the earl of Holland propofed, and King Edward 
ratified it (July 3 d ), that the money fliould be levied from all the merch¬ 
ants, fifhermen, and mariners of Holland arriving in the ports of Eng¬ 
land, at the rate of twenty findings annually from every vellel bringing 
herrings or other filh, (fo antient at lea ft is the very profitable Dutch 
trade of fupplying the London market with filh f) and ten /hillings 

* Ttu* hat been adduced as a proof of a very + The Englilh had been accufcd by the DutJi 
antient commerce between England and Genoa, filhermen of taking their hlh, which they brought 
But fach allegations of tuutnt friend flu pa have ge- to fell on the ujalt of England,, and paying thnn 
nerally as little incanine with itfpcft to time paft, as much oi as little as they plcafed, and when they 
as perpetual and everiafiing treaties of fuendlhip and plealed, or not at all. In Augnit 1309 the king 
alliance have with regard to time coming. ordered the warden of t'ie Cinque ports and the 

lhnrtls 
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each voyage from veficls bringing any other kinds of merchandize, and 
alio a duty upon the goods imported. [Feedera, V. iii, pp>$£, 67, 83, 
143, 144, 150, 151, 152, 163, 469, 650.3 Thus did the crafty Dutch¬ 
man dexteroufly discharge a debt due by individuals in his own domi¬ 
nions, or by himfelf, by a tax, which was in reality paid by the conr 
Jfumers in England. 

It is vexatious to obferve, that almoft the only materials to be found 
in the public records of the middle ages, which in any way concern 
commerce and navigation, confift of a fhameful and difgufting.fuccef- 
lion of piracies and murders committed by the feafaring people of al¬ 
moft every maritime country of Europe. From the detail of fuch un* 
pleafant matters I gladly excufe myfelf, except thofeA&ich happen to 
contain any thing illuftrative of the progrefs or ftate orobmmerce ; and 
therefor I have paffed over moft of the perpetual contefts of the Gafcons 
with their French and Spanifh neighbours, many of ^feiquabbles with 
Holland, and many of the innumerable acculatlonsnPspapine between 
the Englifli and the Flemings, who, though they had many quarrels, 
well knew that neither could fubfift without the other. I have alfo 
omitted feveral of the commiflions for adjufting compenfations with 
thole, and fome other, nations, as moft of them contain nothing inter- 
eftmg. Neither is it worth while to record all the lioftilities of the fea- 
men of the Cinque ports, who were this year at war with the Flemings, 
and feem to have aded generally as a confederacy of independent ftates 

December ly'"—The merchants of the Teutonic gildhall in London 
obtained a new charter from the king, whereby he confirmed to them 
their former liberties, and alfo, in confid&ation of a fum paid to him, 
granted that they and their property Ihofiw have the now-ufual exemp¬ 
tion from arreft for the debts and crimes of other foreigners beyond 
the circle of their own community; god he engaged, that neither he 
nor his heirs (hould impofe any new undue cuftoms upon their goods, 
and that their goods Ihould be exempted for ever from paying pontage, 
pavage, and murage *, throughout the whole kingdom, provided they 
did not pafs the goods of others, not belonging to their gild, as then 
own f. [Feedera, V. ix, p. 75.] 

The king licenced the prior of Birkhead to build houfes or inns 

holpitiis’) near a branch of the fea at Liverpool. [Rot. pat . prm. 
11 Edw. U, m. 14.I This was apparently an accefiion of growth to a 

flurreft of the eaftern maritime /hires to prevent pafture of hogs, which i> is not probable that for- 
that abufe. [Fadera, V. iii, p. 163.] It fetms cign merchants /bould have any concern with ) 
eery probable, that tliofe fifh were caught by the Murage* a duty for upholding the walls of towns. 
Dutch fohermcn upon the coaft of England. f They had already (7 ,b June 1311) obtaintd 

* Pontage, a duty for making or repairing from Edward II, for a £100, a renovation 

bridges. Pavage, a duty for paving the flreets. of hi« father’s charter, without the additional un- 
(The printer haa made it panagium, a rent for the mumtiti now granted. [Patera, V. in, p. 368 J 
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village, deflined to become the chief feat of commerce on the weftern 
fideoflilandi 

r3i8,"January a8*—The citizens of Montpelier, a city in the fouth 
part of France^ appear to have carried on a very extenfive trade, as we 
may judge from their having dealings in London, the voyage to which, 
coafting round the whole of the great pcninfula of Spam, muft then 
have been reckoned a very long one. In the year 1282 Ferrand, fon of 
the king-of Aragon, recommended Bertrand de Crefuels, a merchant 
of that city who ufed to trade to England, to the favour of Edward I. 
And now we find that a company of merchants of Montpelier confign- 
ed various articles of merchandize to three merchants m London , and 
I am forry to «^d, that it is to a breach of faith in the confignees that 
we owe the knowlege of the trade. [Fadera, F ii, p. 201 , F. iii, p, 
693.] The ftridl mercantile probity and honour, which are now fo 
eminently the^fifeara&eriftics of the merchants of London, were then 
but little know&in the world. 

June 29 th —The community of the city, or burgh, of Perth obtained 
from King Robert a confirmation of a prerogative claimed by them, 
whereby no veflel entering the River Tay was allowed to break bulk 
without going up to the bridge of Perth, except veflels loaded with 
goods belonging to Dundee, and that only in the time of the fairs of 
Dundee. This monopoly of the river, which probably was the caufe 
of the many fquabbles between Perth and Dundee, was often confirm¬ 
ed by fucceeding kings, and even fo late as the year 1600. ( ' Chat t . in 

Append, to Cant's Mnfes ‘Tbrenodie, p. 9.] 

July I3 <h —The quarrels between the Englifli and Flemings (not the 
king of England and the earl of Flanders) had got to fuch a height, 
that the commercial intercourfe between them was entirely fufpended 
for fome time. But fuch an interruption being exceedingly diftrefsful 
on both fides, the two fovereigns interpofed, and brought about a peace: 
and thereupon King Edward now wrote to the (hirrefs of London and 
all the maritime counties from York-Ihire to Cornwall mclufive, and to 
all bailifs and others, defiring them to allow the Flemings to enjoy free¬ 
dom of trade without any moleftation, till next Chriftmas. In the en¬ 
tiling November, however, there was another order, addrefled to all the 
maritime counties of England : but whether it was in confequence of a 
fubfequent rupture and. accommodation, we are not informed. [Feedera, 
F. iii, pp. 718, 720, 741.] So very uncertain were the merchants m 
thofe days, whether they fliould be received as friends, or feiaed as ene¬ 
mies, in the country they were failing to. 

A veflel called the Little Edward, valued at only £40 ilerling, loaded 
with 120 larpljjffS * of wool, valued at £10 each, the property of fix- 

* Sarplera Ians, half a fack, or forty tods, of if Aiufworth is coireft, was much larger than the 
wool. [ Amfworth’s Di 8. Ftcab injure Angt ] In farnjer of England. Sec Skene di vert ftgn. in to. 
Scotland wool w as reckoned by the ierplath, which, or Below under the j e tr 1423: 
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teen fhippers, which was bound from London to Antworp ^ had bcgft 
taken near Margate by the commander of a French fleet, Whffpfb land* 
ed at Margate and carried off the fait and rudder which the feamen. 
had brought on-fhore. Compenfation not being obtained, though fen- 
tence had been given in favour of the Englifh owners by the conftable 
of France, then the regent of the kingdom, and die king of France 
had been repeatedly applied to on the btifinefs, King Edward at length 
ordered the French property in England to be arrefted, which produced 
a promife from the king of France that the merchants fhould-befatisfiqd 
before the firft of November. But they had received no compenfation 
even in April 1323, the reafon afligned for which was, that the veflel 
and cargo were the property of the Flemings, who Wf£e at war with 
France at the time of the capture j and, indeed, it is reasonable to fup- 
pofe, that a capture, made by a commiflioned officer of high rank, 
could not be a mere aft of piracy. { Fadcra , K iii, 1014.] 

Oftober 20 th —By the ftatute of York [c. 6] the officers of cities and 
burghs, whofe duty it was to keep afiifes of wines and viftuals, were 
prohibited from dealing in thofe articles. 

The king being defirous of confultmg with judicious and prudent 
merchants concerning the eftablifhment of the ftaple of wool in Flahders, 
and other commercial matters, John of Cherleton, citizen of London 
and mayor of the merchants of England f, who was furnifhed by the 
king’s council with a particular flatement of the matters to be confider- 
ed, together with two merchants chofen out of every city and burgh 
throughout the kingdom, were fummoned to meet at London in the 
oftaves of 'S'. Hilary, in order to deliberate upon thofe matters. [Fad- 
tra, V. iii, p. 740.] This is, properly fpeaking, the earlieft council of 
trade known in Englifh hiftory or record, as the merchants appear to 
have formed a board of themfelves, whereas thofe fummoned to Lin¬ 
coln in the year 1315 feem to have been called only to give informa¬ 
tion, and perhaps advice, to the king’s council, or parliament. 

December 7"'—As the merchants of England fuffered great hardfhips 
in confequence of the wars between the earls of Flanders and Holland, 
King Edward fent ambnfiadors to endeavour to bring about an accom¬ 
modation, and alfo wrote to both of them, and even to their friends, 
eameftly exhorting them to make peace. {Fadera, V. iii, pp. 744, 745.] 

1319, March 25 th —King Edward wrote a king letter to Robert earl 

* 4 Velum et gubernaculun#,* Velum, m the fin- appointment to the office of miyor of the Staple. 
gular numbtr, muft mean only one fail. {Rut pat. fee. 15 Edit/. II, m. 3, and 20 Etliu. II, 

The feveral notices concerning this gentleman m. 27. J He mull not be confounded with another 
pnt it out of doubt, that mayor of the menhanit of John of Cherleton, his contemporary, who was a 
England* the oflicidl title here given to lmn, ami courtier and fometimes a But he 11 probably 

mayor of the Staple were fynonimous terms. In the the perfon from whom the king demanded a loan 
year 1321 he is called mayor of the Staples and on of 1 ,oco in the ytaT 1346. {Fzdtra, V, v,j> 
t^e 30* of July 1326 the lung g.’re hnn a 
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of Flanders, complaining that many of his enemies of Scotland weie 
favoura^|| received in the earl’s dominions, where they obtained fup- 
pljes of men, armour, and provifions, and that many of the Flemings 
alfb carried provifions, arms, and merchandize, to Scotland: and he 
earneftly entreated him to prohibit all intercourfe with the Scots, who 
were laid under the fentence of the greater excommunication and an 
interdwft, f© that no good catholic could have any intercourfe with fuch 
excommunicated rebels without involving himfelf m the penalties of 
the fame fentence. He alfo informed him, that, though he had hither¬ 
to, from fiiendfhip to him, difmifled the Flemings, who were taken 
on their paHage to Scotland, without any punilhmenr, he fliould in fu¬ 
ture ftation a Efficient number of (hips- of war to intercept all who 
fhould prefume to trade with thofe excommunicated rebels, and Ihould 
treat the Flemings as rigoroufly as the Scots. He concluded by admon- 
ilhing the earl $9 reftrain his fubje£Ls from keeping up a damnable and 
perilous interolmrfe, left their folly ihould difturb the harmony and nu- 
tually-advantageous commerce between England and Flanders.—He alfo 
wrote Letters of the fame import to the duke of Brabant, and to the 
magiftrates of Bruges, Daan *, Newport, Dunkirk, Ypres, and Mechlm. 
[Fcedera, V. iii, p. 759.]: a 

There could be no doubt, that, if the Flemings could have been com¬ 
pelled to relinquiih the commerce, and abide the hoftility, of either na¬ 
tion, that the trade of the Scots would not have been fo valuable, nor 
their enmity fo formidable, as thofe of the Enghfti. But, as the Ve¬ 
netians in the beginning of the twelfth century bad their ideas raifed, 
by commercial intercourfe with various nations, above the apprehenfion 
of the papal thunder, fo neither were the Flemings, who were now the 
moft enlightened traders in the weftem parts of Europe, as the Vene¬ 
tians had been in the Mediterranean, to be terrified by excommunica¬ 
tions, which, they knew, could have little effedt, but what they fome- 
times derived from the fimpllcity of thofe againft whom they were ful¬ 
minated f, nor to be prevented by papal bulls, or even the menaces of 
the EngU(h king, from profecuting their commerce with all nations • 
and they well knew, that the wool, leather, and lead, the defirable ob¬ 
jects of their trade with England, mull infallibly find their way to thnr 
market, as being the beft one, in fpite of prohibitions and cruifers. 
Therefor the earl in his anfwer to the king informed him (as he had al¬ 
ready told Edward I) that Flanders being a country common to all 
mankind, he could not deny free accefs to merchants, agreeable to an- 

* I believe, this name ought rather to be Damns, cafiou neither the Siots, though they thought it 
a town between Bruges and the fca. • decent and expedient to court the pope fur a re- 

f 1 fay fometmet, becaufe the Venetians, in the verfal of his (entente, nor feveral foreign prince* 
mftance now alluded to, difclaimed the pope's au- in alhince with them, paid any attention to it. 
"honty in ther temporal affairs. and oa tin* oo 
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'tient cuftom, without bringing defolation and ruin upon his country. 
but that, though the Scots frequented his ports, and his fubfo|gb‘ trnrlpd 
to the ports of Scotland, he had no intention to take part with* them 
in their war, nor to encourage them in their errors nr crimes *. [Feed- 
era, V. iii,/. 770.] 

The duke of Bretagne more obfequioufly informed his uncle, King 
Edward, that he knew of no intercourfe between his fubjeifo and the 
Scots, and that he had prohibited all trade and intercourfe with them 
in nis territories. [Feedera, V. iii, f. 766.] 

The magiftrates of Mechlin wrote a moft complaifant and flattering 
letter, alluring the king, that they were wry mUeh difpfcafod with the 
Scots for their offences againft him, and that they ha< 4 pever admitted 
them into their town, but had fuffered much upon the fea from the 
Scots and their accomplices. Therefor they requefted that he would be 
favourable to their burgefles, who -would never carry^y thing to the 
eoaft of Scotland, unlefs they fhould be driven uponpt by ftrefs of 
weather. The anfwers received from the magiftrates of Bruges and Ypres 
were nearly of the fame nature with that of the earl, thofe of Ypres 
adding, in order to footh their royal correfpondent, that, though they 
had no authority to controll their fellow citizens, who were general 
merchants , they would advife them not to go Scotland, n01 have any iu- 
tercourfe with the Scots. [ Feeder a, V. iii, pp. 765, 771.] 

1320, June 18 th —The king underftandmg that his ordinance for car¬ 
rying wool and wool-fells only to one ltaple tm the continent had been 
very generally negle&ed f, and the paymentof the fines eluded, though 
he had appointed inquifitors in various parts of the kingdom to difeover 
who were liable to fines for tranfgreffions, fent orders from Dover, where 
he now was on his way to France, to /the<colledors of the cuftoms on 
wool and wool-fells in the ports of London,. Southampton* Weymouth, 
Bofton, Kingfton upon Hull, Newcaftle, Yarmouth, Lynne, and Ipf- 
wich, to be very Arid in fwearing the exporters, that the wool and wool- 
fells entered for exportation were not entered under a falfe name, alfo 
m taking fecurity for being anfwerable to the king for the fines which 
might be incurred, and m receiving the cuftom duties before they fhould 
permit the goods to be fhipped. [ Hakluyt's Vbiages, V. i, p. 142.— Rot, 
pat, 13 Edw. II, m. 8.] 

Augufl 7' 1 '—King Edward, at the -requeft of the king of France, 

* In the letter he repeatedly mentioned the hug f Malynes quotes a record in the office of the 

of the Scots , which mull have been pcculiaily of- clerk of the pipe to prove that there were a mayor 
fcnfivc to Edward, who called the Scots his own and company of /lapfert at Antwerp in the twelfth 
fubjcAs.—Notwithftandmg the firtnnefs of this )ear of Edward if. {Center of the circle of tom » 
denial, Edward again (April 13*2) attempted to merer, p 93 ] We have already feen ample proof 
perfuade the earl, that it wonld be for bis honour of their extftence fix years earlier, 
and advantage to prohibit the Scottilh trade, 
f Fadera, V, iii, p- 947.3 
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granted to the merchants of Amiens the privilege of being exempted, 
together ^rith their merchandize, from arrefl; for any debts due to 
merchants of England by the kmg of France, their fovereign. [Feedera, 

V. iii, p. 844-] 

There were perpetual caufes of complaint between the feamen of 
England and thofe of Flanders. At a convention of deputies from both 
countries the Flemings reprelented, that fome of their merchants, com¬ 
ing home from various countries with wines and other merchandize, 
had been robbed upon the fea of England near Crauden by fome English 
ipalefa&ors, who carried their merchandize on Ihore in England; and 
they prayed the king, as * lord of the fea ' m virtue of his feigneury and 
loyal power, to punifh the crime committed within the bounds of his 
dominion. The king and parliament granted, that judices lhould be 
appointed by the king to try the caufe, and to deteinnne according to 
law and reafon ; and at the lame time meafures were concerted for re- 
dreffing all grievances and damages on both ikies' [Feedera, V. 111,/>. 
85s.] Here it may be noted, that the dominion of the fea is afenbed 
to the king of England by the mimftcrs of a foreign prince, though 
not, indeed, a prince of the firft, or royal, dignity and it may be 
added, that the fame was alfo doue before by the deputies of feveral 
other nations, when they wanted to induce King Edward I to make a 
common caufe with them in recovering the vellels and cargoes leized 
by Grimaldi, the Genoefe admiral m the fervice of France * [See Sel- 
den's Mare claufum , L. 11, c. 27.] But thele matters lead to a controverly 
improper to be touched upon in this work. 

The fifhmongers, who kept Ihops upon Fifli wharf, ufed to fell her¬ 
rings and other filh, brought by land and by water, to the inhabitants, 
and to hawkers who carried them through the llreets. But the other 
filhmongers having entered into a combination to prevent the fale of 
tilh by retail at that wharf, thofe of the wharf obtained, the king’s order 
to the mayor and lhirrefs of London to permit them to continue to fell 
herrings and other fifli, either m wholefale or retail, to all who chofe to 
buy. [Ryley, Plac. patl. p. 399.] 

1321, May 3 d —By the articles of a truce, lately concluded between 
England and Scotland, it was fhpulated that the iubjecls of the two 
kingdoms lhould have no intcrcourfe during the truce ; and that, if any 
Scottilh veflels lhould be driven by ftrefs of weather upon the coaft of 
England, or wrecked, they lhould be reltored, unlefs the king or any 
other perfon might have a right to them as wreck. Agreeable to that 
article. King Edwaid now ordered the magiftiates of Ravenl'rodc (or 
Ravenfere) to inquire, whether the men and merchandize tn a veflel, 

* Whether Edward I or Edward II e\er af hut we fltall fee Edward III, when pieparmg foi 
ftim.d ihe chat after of fovemgn of the lea, dot. j war with Fiance m the year 1136, claiming ait an- 
not, I bilieve, appear, from any authentic vjuihtr. tient heicditary right to that dominion. 

Vol. I. 3 0 ^ 
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lately arrefted by them, were really Scottifh, and driven upon their coaft 
by ftrefs of weather, and if fo, to releafe them inftantly. ^ veffel be¬ 
longing to Dieppe in France, returning from Scotland, was klfo obliged 
to take (belter in the fame port, where (he was arrefted by the zealous 
magiftrates, becaufe (he had been trading to Scotland. At the requeft 
of the king of France, Edward reftored the veflel and cargo, for this 
time, to the owners, though he had a right to punifh them as adherents 
to his enemies. But at the fame time he begged the king of France to 
prohibit his fubjeds from having any intercourfe with Scotland. [Fcedera, 
V, m,pp. 879, 880.] . 

After the total expulfion of the Chriftians from Syap^» Egypt again 
became the entrepot of the greateft part of the trade between the eaftern 
and weftern regions of the world: and the fovereign of that country 
took the advantage of what was almoft a monopoly in favour of his 
fubjeds to charge very heavy duties upon the tranfit of merchandize 
through his dominions. Marino Sanuto, a noble Venetian, moved by 
the hardftiips thereby brought upon the European traders, and burning 
with catholic zeal, addrefled to the pope a work, entitled The fecrets of 
the faithful *, wherein he propofed to fupprefs the Egyptian trade by an 
armed force; and to that work we are indebted for an ample account 
of the Indian trade, as it was then conduded. 

He fays, that formerly Indian goods were brought by the Perfian gulf 
to Baldac (or Bagdad), and thence, by inland navigation and land car¬ 
riage, to Antioch and Licia on the Mediterranean fea. In his own 
time the fpiceries and other merchandize of India were moftly colleded 
in two ports, which he calls Mahabar and Cambeth f, and thence tranf- 
ported to Hormus (or Ormuz), to a fmall ifland called Kis, and to a port 
(Baflora) on the Euphrates, all which were fubjed to the Tatar fove- 
reigns of Perfia. But the great bulk of the trade was conduded by the 
agency of the merchants of the fouth part of Arabia (who had now re¬ 
covered the trade of their remote anceftors) at the port of Ahaden, or 
Aden, believed to be the antient city of Arabia Felix. From Aden the 
goods were conveyed to Chus on the Nile, near the antient Coptos, and 
thence forwarded by river craft to Babylon; and from it they were 
floated down the river, and along an artificial canal to Alexandria. By 
this route all bulky goods of inferior value, among which, however, are 
reckoned not only pepper and ginger, but alfo frankinccnfe, and cinna¬ 
mon, were conveyed. The duty charged by the iultan on fpiceries was 
equal to one third of their value: and, as he permitted no Chriftians to 

* The work of Sanuto forma the fecond to- f He probably mean* by Mahabar the coafl of 
'lume of the collection, edited by Bongarilui un- Malabar, the chief port of which was Calicut; and 
der the title of Grjta Dei per Franco*} and we are by Cambeth, the country of Cambay, 
infqgned in the preface, that it was begun in the 
-year 1306, and prefented to the pope in 13*1. 
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pafs through his territories, and his fubjecfts had thereby a monopoly of 
all the trade in that channel, the prices of India goods were now much 
higher in Europe, than when they were chiefly conveyed by the inland 
route of Bagdad and Antioch. The mod valuable goods, fuch as cu- 
bebe, fpikenard, cloves, nutmegs, and mace, ftill continued to be brought 
from Bagdad and Thorifium * to various ports on the coaft of the Me¬ 
diterranean : and by that route many Chriftian merchants had already 
penetrated to India. Though this conveyance was more expenfive, fome 
of the articles, fuch as ginger and cinnamon, were from 10 to 20 per 
cent f better than thofe brought by the longer water carriage, efpecially 
the ginger, Dfl&ch was apt to heat and be wafted, if kept long onboard 
the vefiel. 

Sanuto, envying the fultan and the Saracens the great revenues and 
profits they derived from filk and fugar, obferves, that the later grows in. 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Amorea, and Marta f. He adds, that it would grow in. 
Sicily and other Chriftian countries, if there were demand for it §. Silk, 
he fays, is produced in confiderable quantities m Apulia, Romania, 
Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus, and the quantity might be increafed. Though 
flax abounds in the Chriftian countries, the Egyptian fpecies, on ac¬ 
count of its fuperior quality, is carried to the fkrtheft extremities of 
the Weft; and the Egyptian manufactures of linen, and of filk, and 
Others of linen mixed with filk, as alfo dates and caflia-fiftula, are carried 
in Chriftian and Saracen veflels to Turkey [|, Africa, the Black fea, and. 
the weftern parts of Europe. 

He obferves, that the fultan’s dominions produce no gold, filver, 
brafs, tin, lead, quickfilver, coral, or amber, which are carried to them 
by the Mediterranean fea, and bring in a vaft revenue in duties paid 
upon them at Alexandria, which are, on gold per cent; on filver afe 
Cairo 10 per cent, but to fome, by favour, only 3^; on brafs about 25 j 
tin 20, &c. and thofe are the articles, which are moft valuable to his. 
fubje&s in their trade with Ethiopia and India. Great quantities of oil, 
honey, nuts, almonds, faffron, and maftic, all of them pay mg heavy 
duties at Alexandria j alfo filk, cloth, wool, and other goods, are car¬ 
ried to the fultan’s dominions, and contribute to enrich him and his 

* Thorifium, according to De Gutgnee, [Mem. when the name of Morta fuperfeded that of P< 
de lilt. V. xxxvii, p 507J was Tauns in Adher- loponnefus. 

bigian, the antient Media. § He did not know that fugar had been cuht 

f* ‘ A decent ad viginti pro ceatenano.’ Here vated in Sicily long before 
and clfewhere in his work wi have the modern way || Turkey mult here mean Alia Minor, at this- 
of rating at fo much per cent. Earlier authors time occupied by the Turks. Sanuto clfcwhir,. 
generally reckon by one twcuucth, one tenth, one fays, that Tuikey was antiently called Greece . 
fifth, one third, See. and Sanuto foractimes does but the application of that name to the coaft o. 
the fame. For the firft undoubted appearance of Afia, is, 1 believe, ftaheely warranted by any an- 
tht calculation per cent , fee above, p 393. tient authority.—Qucre, if the blundering corrcc- f 

t Thcfe are apparently the Morca and Malta, tion of a tranfenber i 
But I cannot at prefeitt determine the cxa& time, 

3 Q 2 
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fubjefls. Sometimes the failure of the overflow of the Nile occafions a 
famine m Egypt, as happened after the lofs of Aeon and Syria. In 
fuch a calamity, the Egyptians, if not fupplied with corn carried to 
them by the Mediterranean, mu ft emigrate or perifti *. As Egypt pro¬ 
duces no timber, iron, or pitch, and procures all thofe materials for 
building veflels by the Mediterranean fea, if the importation of them 
were withheld, the fultan would lofe his duties of one fourth of the 
value paid on thofe articles, and three byfants annually from every 
veflel, whether large or fmall; and the merchants and artificers in Ba¬ 
bylon, and alfo the fultan with his admirals and army inXairo, would 
ftarve for want of the corn, which is brought by water-'ffpm all parts 
of the country. 

Sanuto, having endeavoured to prove, that the Egyptians were de¬ 
pendent upon the Chriftians for the fupply of their wants, as well as for 
the fale of their redundant native commodities and manufactures and 
their imported merchandize, propofes that, in order to transfer the 
commercial advantages, now engrofled by them, to the Chriftians, and 
to accomplilh the pious work of recovering the Holy land, the prohi¬ 
bition of trading with the fubjeCts of the fultan (fee above, p. 451) 
ftiould be molt rigoroufly, and univerfally, enforced by ftationing a fuf- 
ficient number of armed gallies upon the fea; and he alfo recommends 
a military force in proper places upon the land, becaufe gallies cannot ^ 
keep the fea in ftormy weather, nor do they willingly keep out in win¬ 
ter nights, and even in fummer they cannot be many days at fea with¬ 
out landing for frelh water, and alfo, becaufe tranfgreflors, laying alide 
the fear of God, go to the fultan’s territories, where they are kindly 
received, and find no difficulty in landing their cargoes on their re¬ 
turn. 

The prohibition of trade ought alfo to extend to all Africa and the 
Saracen dominions in Spain, the confequence of which would be a con- 
fiderable diminution of the trade of the fultan’s dominions, which is 
very much fupported by the trade with thofe countries. Neither ought 
any trade to be carried on with the coaft of Turkey, which was an- 
tiently called Greece ; for there many veflels are loaded with timber, 
pitch, Chnftian and pagan boys and girls, and other merchandize, tor 
the fultan’s dominions, and in return import fugar, fpiceries, and linen, 
fufficient for the fupply of other countries as well as their own—And, 
as the only means to prevent fmuggling, let no Chnftian purclufe or 
receive any fpicery or Indian merchandize, filk, fugar, or linen, which 
may be fufpe&ed to come from the fultan’s dominions. Let the captain 
of the holy church ( carry on a perpetual and univerfal perfecution againft 

•ySanuto did not fuppofe that there exifted any perfon in Egypt, endowed with the forefight of 
Jofepn, to make the redundance of one year provide for the deficiency of another. 
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the Saracens and thofe perfidious Chriftians who infringe this moji bleffed 
command: and let him take efpecial care that no iron be carried to Ar¬ 
menia, which is adjacent to the fultan’s country. Let ten gallies be 
commiflioned, till your Holinefs can provide more. They will coll 
15,000 florins, and, allowing 350 men for each galley, the whole ex- 
penfe, including pay, provifions, and other neceflaries, for nine months, 
will amount to 70,000 florins : and, m order to quicken their diligence, 
let all prizes be lhared entirely among themfelves. 

He proceeds to ftate the complement of men of every defeription for 
a galley, and gives many eftimates and nautical inftrudions, together 
with a vaft d&l of information refpeding the vefleb of the age, which 
the brevity neceflarily ftudied in this work will not permit me to enter 
upon any further than juft to note the places, from which he propofes 
to draw the beft feamen for manning his fleet. Befides thofe of Italy, 
he fays, good feamen may be found in Germany, and efpeciully in the 
fartheft parts of the archbiftioprick of Bremen, in Frifeland, Holland, 
and Zeland, Holftein, and Slavia (where he himfelf had been, probably 
Slefwick) Hamburgh, Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, Xundis, Gufpinal, and 
Sedin*, and alfo in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway f. He has alfo 
an eftimate of the expenie of a land army, which, however, muft be 
carried by water; and he gives ample directions for providing arms, and 
warlike engines; fo that he may juftly be called the Vegetius of the 
middle ages. 

But his projed of depriving the Moharaedans of their trade by the 
operation of ten gallies, which were to keep the fea only nine months, 
and only during the day-light, while he acknowleges the fultan’s marine 
to be very ftrong, is much like Captain Bobadil’s fcheme, m the play, 
of killing a whole army by the prowefs of twenty gentlemen like him¬ 
felf. Both forget, that their adveriaries will not confent to be driven out 
of their trade or to be killed.—But fuppoling it had been poflible for 
the pope, by the ftrength of his own treafury, or by drawing the princes 
of Europe into a new crufade, to have muftered a luiHcient force, what 
was the objed to be accompliftied ? To pervert the free courfe of trade, 
which as naturally flows in the channel which prelents the lighteft 
charge or cheapeft purchafe (and that by his own account was Alex¬ 
andria) as water glides into the vallies It is furpniing that a Vene¬ 
tian Ihould have conceived fuch contraded anticommercial ideas, fo un- 

* Xundis and Gufpinal are places unknown to and made the emperors of Conftantinople tremble 
me. Sedin is piobablv Stettin for the cxillence of their empire, are entirely omit- 

f The natives of our Bntilh i{lands, and even ted in his cuumeiaiion of mantime nations, 
the Catalans, who, as Mediterranean navigators, + A (umlc ufed (1 mean abufed) by himfelf, 
ought to be well known to him, and who had on p. 23 4 

fome occafions rode winders of the Mcd'teriaiU'an, 
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like the general liberality of mind and commercial wifdom of his coun¬ 
trymen *. 

1322—Among the various orders for cohering provifions for the 
army lent againft Scotland, we find one for nine thoufand quarters of 
wheat and other provifions f, to be fent from Ireland. [Rot. pat. prim . 
16 Edzt>. II , m. 20.] This of itfelf, if it was really accompliihed, was 
no trifling exportation of grain from Ireland, confidering the ftate the 
country mud have been in, after being the theatre of war between the 
Englifh and the Scots. 

May y th —King Edward, after having again attempted tojperfuade the 
earl of Flanders, that it would be for his honour and advfpfege to pre¬ 
vent his fubje&s from trading with the Scots, and finding that the Flem¬ 
ings were fo far from being perfuaded by his arguments* that they rather 
aded as the allies of the Scots by taking the vefiels, which were carry¬ 
ing provifions to his army, now ordered the magiftrates of Yarmouth 
and the barons of the Cinque ports to have the fhipping of their diftridts 
ready to aft againft the Flemings upon the ihorteft notice. [Feedera, F. 

ui,pp. 947, 949. 951 •] 

1323, ApriL—Robert, the fteady earl of Flanders being dead, his 
grandfon Louis was more pliant to the requifitions of King Edward, and 
promifed to debar the Scots from trading in his territories, and to pro¬ 
hibit his fubjedfs from furmfhing any l'upplies to them. The king, in 
return, granted the Flemings all the freedom of trade they had former¬ 
ly enjoyed in England, and moreover exempted them from being liable 
for the debts of others, or for bypaft tranfgreffions againft the charter 
of the ftaple. [Foedera* V. iit, pp. 1006, 1007.] 

This year the fame earl eftablilhed the magiftracy and court>houfe of 
the Franconates at Bruges, which he declared to be the fixed emporium 
of his territories. He alfo decreed, that no cloth (hould be manufadt- 
ured nor fold at Sluys; and he preferibed what kinds of merchandize 
ihould be fold at Sluys, and what kinds at Damm, Honks, and Mona- 
chorede. [Meyeri Ann. Flandr.f. 125 b.] 

April 16 th —The people belonging to five Venetian gallies lying at 
Southampton had lately got into a fquabble with the inhabitants of that 

* Some of hie countrymen went to the opposite Mem. htfl. dc Barcelona, F. i. Com. f>. 47. J Sanuto 
extreme, and fupplied the Saracens with arms, and himfelf informs us, that a more vigorous prohibi- 
provifions, for which they Were pnbilhed by 'Ed- tion had been ordered immediately after the ex¬ 
ward ptince of England, when they fell into his pulfion of the Chriftians from Pateftmc. So tt 
hands in the year 1x70, probably in confcquence appears, that there was nothiug new in his pro¬ 
of the bull ifiued by Pope Gregory X, prohibit- pofal. 

mg all communication with the infidels, and par- + • Ftumenti ac al* viftual.* I# the Latin of 
ticularly with the fulun of Egypt. In thy year thofe ages frumtntum generally Ggnifice wheat, and 
U74 James I, king of Aragon, at the deiire of viffuaT may be other corns. In many parts of the 
the feme pope, prohibited the exportation of iron, country vitfual is ftill a general term /or all kinds 
arms, (hip timber, corn and other provifions, to of corn, 
the Saracens. [IValfmgham, f. 471.— C»pmmy, 
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town and the Ifle of Wight, and much mifchief had been done to the 
country, and feveral lives had been loft on both Tides. The merchants 
of Venice, dreading the revenge of the country, or the rigour of the 
law, which, they knew, would take hold of any of them, as well as of 
the individuals really guilty, abftained from trading to England till the 
affair could be accommodated. For a fum of money they had already 
obtained from John of the Ifle of Wight an engagement that neither 
he nor any of his dependents fhould ever take vengeance, or demand 
any further fatisfadhon, for the murders and robberies committed on 
that occafion. The king alfo, unwilling to lofe the advantage of their 
commerce, igftoted them an ample pardon, with affurance of fecurity 
in trading in his dominions, as long as they carried on fair trade, and 
paid the due cuftoms *. [Fcedera, V. iii, pp. 1008, ton.] 

May 30 th —A truce was concluded between England and Scotland for 
thirteen years, wherein the articles of the former one, prohibiting in- 
tercourfe between the two nations, and refpedling the (hips of the Scots, 
and their property in other {hips, forced upon the coaft of England by 
ftrefs of weather f, were the fame as in the preceding truce, with the 
additional condition, that no merchants belonging to any other country, 
except countries at war with England or Scotland, fhould meet with any 
obftrudlion in trading to either kingdom. [Fcedera, V. iii, p. 1022.J 
June 4 th —It is probable, that the veffels of Majorca traded to Flan¬ 
ders, as we find, that, in confequence of a complaint, made by the 
king of that ifland, of'his fubje&s being plundered upon the fea by the 
Englifh King Edward promifed to give every kind of juftice and 
favour to any merchants of Majorca, who fhould trade to England. 
[Fcedera, V. iii, p. 1028.] 

November 24 th —In an ordinance for the ftate of Ireland, all merch¬ 
ants, natives or foreigners, are authorized to carry com and other pro- 
vifions and merchandize to England and Wales, unlefs they fhould be 
taken by the juftice (or viceroy) by advice of the council in a cafe of 
neceflity, on paying the due and ufual cuftoms, and giving fecurity that 
they fhould not go to Scotland or any other country at war with England. 
[Foedera, V. iv, p. 24.] 

1324, March io u —The king fummoned the maritime towns on the 
fouth coaft to afiemble their largeft veffels at Portfmouth, fufficiently 
manned and provided with landing bridges and clays §, for carrying fol- 

* The pardon was ratified in parliament on the { This i» the fame violence which the kins of 
io' h of March 1314 by the king, prelates, and Aragon alfo complained of, the two gallies taken 
nobles. [Fadera, V. \e,p. 39.I being the property of futyrds of Majorca, and the 

+ There ts no reciprocal ftipulation for the pro- cargoes belonging to a fubjed of Aragon, who 
tedion of Englifh veffels thrown upon the coalt of Rated that be had put goods onboard them m 
Scotland. It was apparently fo far out of the Flanders. I Fader a, V. iv, pp. 15,82,83, 130.] 
trad of Englifh trading veffels, that no £uch acci- § * Clayas,’ a word not well underflood : per- 
dent was expeded ever to happen. haps hurdles {rlayes in French) foi making tern- 

poraiv 
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dim and horfes at his expen fe over to his duchy of Aquitaine. The 
following are the quotas ordered from each port. 

Southampton 6 veflels Seaford 1 Boldre - 1 

Sandwich 4 Shoreham 2 Yarmouth in Wight 2 

Winchelfea 6 Weymouth 10 Pooleand itsmem-? 

Rye 2 Portfmouth 1 bers ) ^ 

Paver {ham 1 Hamelhok 1 [Fadera, V. iv, p. 40.] 

July 22*<—Afterwards, underftanding that warlike fhips were getting 
ready in all the ports of Normandy, he iflued orders to all the ports of 
England to equip all their veflels to a & as fhips of war againft the 
French. He at the fame time defired that they would la^ftde all ani- 
mofities againft their fellow fubje&s of England or of his city of 
Bayonne, and that they would moleft no veflel belonging to Flanders 
or any other country not fubjetft to the king of France *. [Fadera, V. 
iv, p. 73’1 

This year the king refumed the prerogative of feizing wrecks for his 
own ufe f, which had been relinquifhed by Henry I and feveral other 
kings, and alfo claimed all the whales and great fturgeons taken in the. 
fea, except in certain privileged places. [Aft 17 Edw. II, c. 11.] 

1325, January 5’ h —King Edward, being very defirous to obtain the 
friendship of the king of Caftile (or Spam) to fupport him in the war 
with which he was threatened by France, granted to all the nobles, 
merchants, matters of {hips, mariners, and other fubje&s of that king, 
permiflion to trade freely in his Bntifh and French dominions, they 
paying cuftoms and other ufual charges, and being anfwerable for all 
contracts and tranfgreflions. And in order further to gratify the Spanifti 
king, he promifed that his fubje&s fliould not be liable to arreft for any 
matters formerly in difpute. [Fadera, V. iv, p. 118.] 

February 26 ,h —The king renewed the grant of freedom of trade to 
the Venetians, and added the now-ufual exemption from arreft for the 
debts and crimes of others. But he alfo added a condition, that they 
(hould have no communication whatever with his enemies or opponents. 
[Fadera, V. iv, p. 138.] 

May 7 th —A veflel having failed to Portugal with goods in order to 
take in return a cargo of corn and other provifions to carry to Aqui¬ 
taine, King Edward took fo much concern m the fuccefs of the voyage, 

porary (tails for the horfes , perhaps cleats (crofs * W<ilfingham f />. 507] fays, that the navy of 
bars), nailed upon the bridges to ptevent the horfes England this year took a hundred veflel* belong* 
from flipping.—In Fader a , V. v, p. 6 , we find the ing to the one province of Normandy. But lit. 
king orders the (hirrefs to provide umber and bruili often exaggerates. 

(« bufeam’) for conftru£ting clays, bridges, boards, f An article in the truce with Scotland in the 
rack*, See. for tranfportmg horfes j and in p. 814, year 1319 gives room to believe, that the cruel 
he ordcra a,500 clays (‘ tlaias’) along with eight prerogative of wreck had been icfumcd before that 
bndgea of ao feet long, and feveu of 14 feet, for time. S'e above, p. 483. 

Hupping horfes. 
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that he wrote to the king of Portugal, and alfo to his mother, to folicit 
their favour to the owner, [Feedera, V. i v,p. 146.] This deferves no¬ 
tice chiefly as a proof of the Portuguefe then having com for exporta¬ 
tion, which has feldom, if ever, been the cafe, fmee their wine came 
into general demand in this country. 

May_The great manufacturing and trading cities of Flanders aCted 

in feveral refpeCts as communities, or republics, independent of their 
earl, whofe power was very far from being abfolute. At this time the 
magift rates and community of Bruges appear as principals m a nego¬ 
tiation for a folid peace and accommodation of all damages, homicides, 
and quarrels* between the fubje&s of the king of England and thofe of 
their dearly beloved lord the earl of Flanders, for the benefit of com¬ 
merce ; and they engaged, for themfelves and the good towns of Ghent 
and Ypres, to ratify whaifoever fhould be agreed by their burgomafter, 
whom they deputed as their procurator. King Edward, by his com- 
miffioners, agreed with him and the procurators of Ghent and Ypres 
to continue the truce with thofe cities and all the people of Flanders 
till Eafter 1326 (and it was afterwards prolonged) and gave them per- 
miflion to trade during the truce, as uiual, in England ; and he more¬ 
over granted them exemption from arrefl for debts or crimes not their 
own, and for any tranfgreffions againft his charter of the wool flaple, on 
condition that equal indulgences fhould be granted to his fubjeCls in 
Flanders. [Feeder a , V. 1 v,pp. 147, 151, 188, 199, 207.] As this ftipu- 
lation for reciprocal advantages does not appear in the grants made to 
the merchants of the moi e diftant countries of Venice, Majorca, or even 
Spain, the abfence of it affords at lead a prefumption, that no Englifh 
veflels failed, or were expe&ed to fail, fo fir from home. But it is alfo 
omitted in grants to the merchants of nearer countries, to which Englifh 
veflels did fail: and it mufl be obferved, that thofe writings are not 
treaties between contracting powers, but grants conceived in the lan¬ 
guage of favour, and confequently the only reciprocity, that there could 
be in fuch cafes, mufl have been exprefled alfo m grants from the other 
parties, which may have exifted, though now loft. 

The coals of Newcaftle were now known and defired in foreign coun¬ 
tries, as appears by a voyage made this year by a merchant of France 
to that town with a cargo of corn, in return for which he carried home 
a cargo of coals. [Brand’s Hift . of Newcaftle, V. ii, p. 254.] 

1326, July 2o tfc —King Edward, being driven, by misfortunes crowd¬ 
ing upon him, to fluctuation in his counfefs, had revoked the charter 
for holding the ftaple upon the continent, and appointed fome places in 
his own kingdom * for the fale of wool, wool-fells, hides, and tin j and 

* I do not find the names of any of them ex- itifim, probably came to nought upon the fall of 
cept Cardiff in Wales, a town belonging to Hugh the favourite, which enfued alruoft immediately 
Defpenfer. [Rot. pat. lie. 19 Ed<w. II, m. 5.] after. 

But that efiablifhment, being a meafurc of favour- 

Vol.I.* . 3 r 
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lie now gave orders, that all foreign merchants, except the fubje&s of 
the king of France, ftiould have freedom of coming and going in fafe- 
ty; and to that intent he ordered the Ihirrefs to take fufficient fecurity 
from the feamen of every veflel before they failed, that they fhould not 
commit hoftilities againft any friendly veftels. He gave his admirals the 
fame inftrudhons for preferving inviolate peace with all neutral nations, 
and efpecially with the Flemings and Bretons, whom he had taken un¬ 
der his prote&ion. In a few weeks after he ordered all the (hipping of 
the eaft coaft of the kingdom from the mouth of the Thames north¬ 
ward to Holy ifland *, doubly furniflied with arms and provifions for 
one month, to be ready at Ere well (or Orewell) to receive his further 
orders for proceeding againft his enemies. [Fcedera, V. iv, pp. 218, 219, 
225.] 

We have now the firft certain knowlege of reprefentatives from the 
cities and burghs forming a conftituent part of the parliament of Scot¬ 
land.—In the firft treaty upon record between France and Scotland, in 
the year 1295, John king of Scotland mentions the communities, or 
corporations, of the towns; but they do not appear as compofing any 
part of the legiflative body. In a parliament, held by King Robert I in 
1323, the burghs do not appear to have been reprefented : and in the 
confirmation of a truce with England, in the fame year, Robert fays, it 
is done with the confent of the bilhops, earls, and barons ; but he has 
not a word of any reprefentatives of burghs. [Fadera, V. ii, pp. 696, 
6 g 8 ; V. iii,p. 1030.J But in a parliament of the fame king, held this 
year, we find the burghs forming the third eftate in parliament, and 
confenting to an aid granted to the king f. [Stat. Rob. J, in Karnes's 
Law tratds, append. n\ 4.] 

1327, April 29 th —In early times the aldermen of London were pro¬ 
prietors of the wards, which were conveyed by hereditary fucceffion or 
purchafe They, together with the mayor, ihirrefs, and fome eledors 

* There are forty ports mentioned in the futn- [Scoticbron. V. u ,p, 90] when copying Wyntown’s 
monfes: but as there are no rated quotas of vcTi’s narrative, and comparing it with two other author- 
to (how theft relatne importance, I hate not itic9, alfo omits the burgcfleR. It may be remcm- 
thought it worth while to infeit theu bate name', bered, that burgeffes were not then introduced in- 

f It ought, however, to be rccolle&ed here, to the parliament of England. Under the year 
that in the year 1209 the burghs granted King 1357 the earheft known lift of Scottifh towns ic- 
Wilham a fubfidy of 6,ooo matks (See above,p. prefented in parliament will be given. 

375.) But whether they did fo of duty,' as hold- J Stow begins his account of the ward of 
mg lands of the king in their corporate capacity, Farringdon by a deduftion of the property 
or as a fpontaneous mark of their affedion to their of it, as follows. It belonged fucceluvely to 
Sovereign, or as qpcafional membei a of the legifla- Ankerm de Avert), Ralph Ardeme, In* fon 
live body, does not appear. The burgcflcs of Thomas Arderne, Ralph le Feurc by purchafe m 
Scotland, mentioned by Wy mown, {Cronyhl, V. 1, 1277, John le Feme, William Farendon by pur- 

p. 385] as exprefling, along with the barons and chafe in 1279, an d fon Nicolas Farendon, and 
prelates, their difapprobation of fome negotiations lus heirs, whofc name the two wards formed out 
with the king of England, muft not be fuppofed of it ftill retain. Thofe whom Fitz-Stcphen, in 
a colle&ive, or legiflative, bodv. They are not lus affeclcd Latin, calls confute of the regions of 
noticed in the Chronicle of Melros; and Bo war, the city in the reign of Henry II, were probably 

proprietary 
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deputed from each ward, ele&ed the mayor, and other city officers *. 
But they do not appear to have been noticed, at lead by the kings, as 
principal conftituent members of the corporation of the city, all writs 
or mandates (at lead as far as I can find from any acceflible records) be¬ 
ing addrefied to the mayor and bailifs (or bailies, ‘ balms’), till now f, 
that the king ordered the mayor, aldermen, and whole community of 
London, and the mayor and bailifs, or the bailifs, of other cities and towns, 
to provide as many men as they were able, properly furnilhed with arms 
andhorfes.for his fervice. [Feedera, V i v,p. 287.] 

July—Gun-powder, which was undoubtedly made by Roger Bacon 
in the thirteenth century, is faid to have been invented in the year 
1330 by Barthold Schwartz, a German apothecary, whofe pioceis of 
making it became public, and was foon followed by the invention of 
cannons, then called bombards. That the invention, or rather re-in- 
vention, of it was earlier, is evident from the ufe of it in war being now 
known in England, as appears from the Scottilh poet Barber, who (in 
his Life of King Robert, p. 408, ed. 1758) relates, that the Englilh now 
had guns of fome kind, which he calls cracks of war , at the battle, or 
fleirmilh, on the banks of the Were, and that the Scots had never before 
heard any fuch cracks. But in the year 1339 l ^ e Scots ufed cannons to 
batter the walls of Stirling caftle, which they probably received from 
France [Froiffart, L. i, c. 74.] 

proprietary aldeimen. In the year 1266 the al- and fome other towns appear afterwards, r Rot. 
dermen of London, together with the bailifs, be- fat. prim, to Eihu. Ill,, m. 32; fiitm. 20 E(l<u>. 
came bound for the payment of /500, due by the ill, tergo, 30.— Fadira , F. v, pp. 253, 254.—Sec 
king to fome merchants of Doway. [Madov’t alfo Spelman, Glojf. vo. Aide) miuinue civilutis. 

Ftrma burgt, p. 136; andfee alfo p. 14.3 It may be oblervcd, as a curious circtimftantc, 

* See Brady on burghs, p. 22, who quotes the that England and Scotland base in fome degree 
records in the city's archives, as does alfo Strype made an exchange of the titles of magittracy, every 
111 his Survey of London, B . v, p. 73. Both thefe city and town in the former being at prclint go- 
authors wrote after the great fire, which deftro) cd vtrned by a mayor and fcvcral aldermen, and ul* 
fome of the records. But thofe ftill remaining, mofteveryoncintheUtcibyaprovoftandlocr.il 
are, by fubfequent misfortunes, and removals in bailies, the tilks of major and alderman bung ut« 
confequcnce of new buildings, m fuch a confufed tcrly forgotten. Sec above, pp 297, 446, and 
ftatc (as they appeared when I faw them by the below, under the year 1337. 

favour of Mr. Woodthorpe, the city clerk) that $ Some have aiftitcd that the firft appeaiai.o. 
they will require the labour of a perfon verftd in of guns of any kind was in the year 1350 ; others 
antiquarian literature to arrange them, and make fay that they were firft ufed at the battle of Crtfly 
a catalogue of them, before they can be rindeted 111 1246 by the Englifli , and Polydose Vergil 
ufiful. was U> ill informed as to fay that they weie fiift 

f Thclaft wiit I find addrefted to the mayor ufed in the vear 1330 by the Venetians, who were 
and bailifs of London, is dated 28" 1 September taught by the difcoverer of gun-powder. That 
1326. [Fadera, V. iv,^. 234.3 But the other man wrote a book exprefsly upon the Inventors of 
cities and towns, as far as I can lee, were governed things, and alfo a Htjlory of England, without 
by bailifs, cither in conjunifion with, or without, knowing any thing of the date of fo important a 
a mayor . nor was the title of bailif generally fu- change in the method of carrying on war. The 
perftded by that of alderman, till many years after Moorifh king of Grenada in the year 1331 had 
this time. £ See above, p. 438, and Fader a, V. iv, guns, which Ihot balls of iron capable of throw- 
pp. 40, 234, 288, 668, 718, &<.. &c 3 In the ing down walls. [ Zurita, Annahs de At aqon, F. 
year 1330 we find the mayor, the bailif, and two 11,99 b.] The ufe of guns was even common 
.aldermen, of Cambridge ; and nldeimcn of Oxford before the year 1334, as appears fiom a curious 

dialogue 
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King Edward this year granted a patent in favour of the manufadtir- 
ers of (tufls made ofworfted in Norfolk: and foon after an inifce&or 
and meafurer of thofe (luffs was appointed. [i?or. pat. fee. 2 Edw. Ill ; 
a tergo, and prim. 3 Edw. Ill, m. 1.] This is probably the earlieft ex¬ 
tant notice of a manufacture which has become an objed of great im¬ 
portance in that part of the country *. 

There is fome difcordance in the various accounts of the introdudion 
of (ilk-worms and the manufacture of (ilk in Italy. When the Venetians 
became mailers of thofe provinces of the Greek empire, which were the 
chief feats of the (ilk trade, they furely did not negled to tranfport the 
manufadure at lead, if not alfo the worms, to their own Italian or Dalma¬ 
tian territories: and it is alfo reasonable to fuppofe, that the Genoefe, 
when they got pofleflion of Galata, did not fail to tr^nJfpiant fuch lucrative 
branches of induftry to their mother country. It is certain, that in the year 
1306 the bufinefs of rearing (ilk-worms was fo far advanced in Modena, 
that it yielded a revenue to the (late ; and as the (ilk of Modena was 
then efteemed fuperior to that of the other cities of Lombardy, it is 
evident, that other cities alfo cultivated that branch of indullry. In 
*327, whethej the (ilk trade of Modena was then felling off, or the ma- 
gillrates were delirous of augmenting the revenue derived from it, they 
made a law, that every proprietor of an inclofure in the city’s territory 
(hould plant at lead three mulberry trees, and that all the cocons (hould 
be publicly fold in the dreet, the buyer and the feller paying each one 
(hilling to the city. The Bononians (or Bolognians) alone poffeffed the 
machinery fortwiding the (ilk; and the Modenefe were obliged to fend 
their (ilk to be thrown by them till the beginning of the (ixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when they acquired the art of fabricating fuch machinery for 
themfelves; and from them it has fpread to the other cities of Italy, 
and in time to other countries. We are told, however, that after the 
year 1300 the (ilk manufacture flouridied chiefly at Florence, where 

dialogue in Petrarch. [Dr remedto utriufjue for- important and univerfal a revolution they have ef- 
iunt, p. 84, td. Bqfil-2 About the year 1344 fefted in human affair*, and that they have in no 
gunners made a part of the military cftabhlhmcnt fmall degree contributed to confer upon Europe, 
of Edward III king of England. [Spelman, Glojf. a pre-eminence over the larger quarters of the 
vo. Bomlarda.2 And the idea of them was fo la- world, and efpecially to give the Bntifh navy an 
miliar in' his reign, that Chaucer (afcnbing, as ackaowleged fupcriorily upon the Ocean, whence 
then ufual with poets, the manners of his own age the Bntifli commerce derives a protection and 
to antient times) introduce* guns in his defcription fafety beyond that of every other nation, in every 
of Antony’s Hup, and alfo in his book of Fame, quarter of the globe. 

\Jf, aoo a, 282 a, td. 1598.] Gun-p*wder and # Camden fays, that the Dutch, flying from 
cannons are fuppofed by fome to have been ufed the persecution of the duke of Alva in the fix- 
by the natives of India again ft Alexander the teenth century, firjt introduced the manufacture 
Great. But this I lhall not pretend either to af- of light fluffs at Norwich, [Britannia, f>. 347 ] 
firm or deny. And the preiident De Thou [Htfl. Jin tmporu, L. 

Thefc brief hints of fome of the early notices of xlvi] fays the fame. But the teftimony of both 
gun-powder and guns, though more ftrialy belong- thofe refpeCtable writers mull give way to the 
mg to military than commercial hiftory, will not be lurer evidence of records, 
deemed impertinent by thofe who confider how 3 
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many thoufand people were employed in it. But Textrini lays, that be* 
fore the pillage of *Luca in the year 1314 the filk manufacture flourifh- 
ed only in that city *, which thereby abounded in riches; and that from 
it the workmen were difperfed through the other cities of Italy, particu¬ 
larly Venice f, Florence, Milan, and Bononia; and fome went even to 
Germany, France, and Bretagne [Muratori Antiq.V ii, coll. 406,408, 
895* 896, 897O 

1328, January—The magiltrates of London having reprefented to the 
king, that criminals ufed to fet juftice at defiance by palling over to 
Southwark, to which their authority did not extend, he gave them a 
grant of the bailiwick of that burgh, at the ufual yearly rent of ten 
pounds §. But Southwark was not properly incorporated with London 
till the 23 d of April 1549, foon after which it was made one of the 
wards of the city, and had an alderman and the other officers of a ward. 
[Chart, in camera Lond. quoted in Strypc's ed. of Stcrw’s Survey , V. ii ,p. i.J 

This year the ordinance of the ftaple was annulled by parliament; 
and entire liberty was given to all merchants, ftrangers or natives, to 
go and come with their merchandize, according to the. tenor of the 
Great charter. [Ad. 2 Edw. Ill, c. 9.] 

The king and his council (or parliament) enabled, that all foreign 
cloths Ihould be meafured by the king’s meafurer in prefence of the 
magiltrates of the place where they were landed. The llatute meafure 
for cloth of raye|| was 28 elns in length, meafured by the lift, and 64- 
quarters in breadth, and for cloth of colour 26 elns in length, meafured 
by the ridge or fold, and 64- quarters in breadth, to be meafured with¬ 
out opening (* fanz defoler’j the cloth f. The mayor and bailifs of the 
towns where the cloth was landed, were required to attend, when called 
by the meafurer, and to mark the cloths found agreeable to the ftand- 

* Muraton hefitates in giving credit to Tex- who defires to hate infosmation concerning the 
tnni.—‘ Si fides Nicolao Textrino*.—And indeed various fpecics of filk goods made m the middle 
his account is completely confuted by the laws of ages, may perufe the twenty-fifth differtation of 
Modena, which are copied from the originals by Muraton’s Antiquities, wherein all the luxury of 
Muratori himfelf. But forae families of filk-weavers drefs is difplayed. 

undoubtedly went from Luca to Venice; [Sandi (ft. $ That rent was far below what it pud in the 

de Vtntixa, V. i, pp. 147, 356] and thence they have time of Wtlliam the Conqueror, 

been fuppofed the founders of the filk manufa&ure || Striped cloth, as it is explained by Stow, 

theie, juft as the Flemifti woollen manufacturers, [Survey of London, at the year 1352, in bu lift ef 
who removed to England in the reign of Edward temporal governors, and as the word raye is Hill ufed 
III, have almoft obliterated the memory of the in French.] Thomas earl of Loncafter (according 
earlier Flemilh colony in the reign of William tlte to an account of the expenfes of his houfehold m 
Conqueror. the year P314, given by Stow, p. 134) had ‘ four 

f We learn from Doctor Mofeley, [ Treatife on * clothes ray for carpets’ in his hall. And this is 
fugar, p. 267, ed. 1800] that the bufinefs of a filk probably the earlietl notice of the ufe of carpets 
manufadturcr, and thofe of a glafs maker, and of u England. 

an apothecary and druggift, are the three trades. We are thus informed that the coloured cloths 

which do not contaminate nobility in Venice. were doubled as broad cloths are now, and that the 

| ‘ Ad Gallos Britannofoue.’—In thofe ages cloths of ray were folded or ro) ed Angle, as raw- 
Britannia and JSntanni Scarcely ever figrufied the row cloths, called yard-wide a, are at prefent. 
ifland and people of Great Britain.—The reader* 
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ard, without any charge upon tKe merchants: and the meafurer was 
directed to feize thofe which were deficient in the pfrefence of the ma- 
giftrates, and to account for the value of them to the exchequer. [Aft. 
a Edw. Ill, c. 14.] This law appears to have been produ&ive of much 
delay and trouble to the importers. [Fcedera, V. v, p. 79.3 

Augufl 8 th —The merchants of Aragon, Catalonia, and Majorca, hav¬ 
ing petitioned the king that they might partake of the privileges be- 
. flowed upon foreign merchants by King Edward I, he granted that they 
fhould for ever enjoy all the liberties, immunities, and accommodations, 
conferred by his grandfather upon other foreign merchants *. [Fcedera, 
Kiv, p.364.] 

The merchants of Dantzik appear to have had fome trade with Eng¬ 
land before this time, for this year the king granted them a confirmation 
of their liberties. [Rot. pat. prim. 3 Edw. Ill, m. 18.] 

1329, May 9 th —The king, undemanding that John of Rous and 
Mailer William of Dalby had made filver by the art of alchymy (‘ al- 
4 kemoniae’), and thinking, if they really poffeffed fuch an art, that it 
would be of great benefit to him and the kingdom, gave orders to bring 
them, with all their inflruments, to his prefence. [. Fcedera , V. iv, p. 
384.] We do'not hear of any creation of filver by thofe artifls. 

December 12 th —At the requefl of his mother, the king gave the 
merchants and burgefles ofDeefl (orDiefl, an inland town of Brabant) 
a charter, permitting them to come, remain, and depart, and to trade 
freely with their merchandize, provided they paid the due and ufual 
cufloms, and had no communication with his enemies. He exempted 
them and their property from being feized for any debts or-crimes but 
their own, or on account of any war, unlefs the lord of their town fhould 
be at war with him, in which cafe they fhould be allowed forty days 
to depart from the kingdom with their property. Neither fhould their 
property be feized for any tranfgreffions of their fervants entrufled with 
it, nor upon the death or fuch fervants. They fhould be exempted from 
paying pontage, pavage, or murage, for their goods, provided they did 
not pafs the goods of any others for their own, and did nothing con¬ 
trary to his father’s ordinance for keeping the flaple in England f. 
[Fadera, V. iv, p. 408.] This charter, except that it was to be in force 
only during the king’s pleafure, breathes fomewhat of a more liberal 
fpirit than had hitherto appeared in any fuch grants, though far fhort 
of the liberality wherewith all commercial intercourfe ought to be con¬ 
duced. 

The merchants of Byerflete in Flanders, who appear to have already 
had a grant of liberties in trading to England, had thofe liberties now 

* Why they applied to the king, I do not fee, f As the ordinance of the Itaple waa annulled 
as the chatter of £dward I was to aU foreign in the preceding rear, this claufe mult have been 
merchants without exception. iofertea by miltake. 
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amply confirmed to them by the king. pat. prim. 4 Edw. Ill, m. 

5 °J 

The whole of the old and new cuftoms of all England were farmed 
to the merchants of the company of the Bardi of Florence for a rent of 
£20 per day; which, if Sundays were not reckoned, amounted only to 
£6,260 a-year. Next year the rent was raifed to 1000 marks each 
month, or £8,000 a-year. [Rot. pat. fee 4 Edw. Ill, m. 7 ; tertia 5 Edw. 
Ill, m. 4.] We have feen the cuftoms for the year 1282 amount to 
£8,411 : 19 : 11|. Had the trade of England fallen off now, or were 
the king’s minifters very ill informed, or blinded ? 

1330—The firft clock we know of in this country was put up in an 
old tower of Weftminftef hall in the year 1288 ; and in 1292 there was 
one in the cathedral of Canterbury. [Selden,pref. to Hengbam .— Dart’s 
Canterb. Append, p. 3.] Thefe were probably of foreign workmanftiip; 
and it may be doubted, if there was even now any perfon in England, 
who followed the bufinefs of making clocks as a profeffion. There was, 
however, one very ingenious artift, Richard of Wallingford, abbat of S*. 
Albans, who conftruded a clock reprefenting the courfes of the fun, 
moon, and ftars, and the ebbing and flowing of the fea. That this 
wonderful piece of mechanifm might be of permanent utility to his ab- 
bay, he compofed a book of directions for the management of it. And 
Leland, who appears to have feen it, fays, that in his opinion all Europe 
could not produce fuch another * [Lei. de Script. V. u, p. 404; Collctf. 
IL iii, {or iv) p. 27.— Willis’s Mitred abb. ap. Lei. p. 134.] 

The wars in Italy between the Guelfs, who aflerted that the pope 
ought to be the fovereign of the world, and the Gibellines, who main¬ 
tained that the emperor fhould be fovereign of the empire, of which 
they reckoned Italy a principal part, had now reduced that country to 
the moft deplorable excefs of mifery. In the principal cities the people 
waged cruel war againft their fellow citizens, and at fea they took each 
other’s Ihips*|\ The formerly-flouriihing commercial city of Genoa 

* There is a watch in the pofleffion of Ins Europe, a clock that (truck the hours was fet up 
Majefty, which has a com ex plate of horn inftead in the year 1353, and was a new Tight to the Ge- 
of a glafs, and Robertas B. Rex Scottoium marked noefe. [Stella jinn. Gen. ap. Miualon Script. 
upon the dial-plate, and has thence been believed to V. xvii, col. 1092.3 

have belonged to Robert I king of Scotland. (See f During the civil wars, the commander of a 
jirchxttlogia, V. v,p. 419.) If genuine, it mull have galley, who was chafed by another of fnperior 
been made before this time, and it ought to be notic- force in the evening, fet up a lantern on a (lucid, 
edasthcfirilknownprodu&ionofthcchronometnc which he l*ft floating on the watei, and thereby 
art in a more advanced date. But it is now known efcaped in the night from his enein>. [ Stella, col. 
that the dial-plate was fabricated by the roguifh 1061.] The fame ftratagem, fomewhat lmprov- 
mgenuity of a pedlar, in order to pafs off the ed, was rc-inventcd by Commodore Walker m the 
watch at a high puce, as a relique of the great year 1746, (fee his Voyages, V. 11, p. 12) and is 
King Robert. [Sec Gentleman's Magazine, 1785, now common. It is not probable that either 
p. 688.3 It univerfally allowed that watches Walker or the Italian had read Ammianus Mar- 
were invented long after clocks: and it is pretty celhnus, [L. xvui3 who himfelf managed a firmlar 
certain, that clocks were far from being common efcape from the Pufiant by a light fixed to a 
at this time. In Genoa, where the arts were horfe. * 

furely more advanced than in the weflern parts of 
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was driven to fuch a Hate of wretchednefs, that marriage was negteded, 
women were debauched, the people were fold for Haves, and almoft all 
were funk in poverty. Such was their condition, till the republic be¬ 
came fubjed to Robert king of Sicily (September 1331), to whom both 
parties had fent advocates, entreating him to be a mediator, or umpire, 
between them, in confequence of which he fixed a garrifon of his own 
foldiers in Genoa, to the commander of whom the magiftrates were ob¬ 
liged to fubmit. As a proof of the prodigious wealth of fome of the 
citizens of Genoa, even in thofe diftra&ed times, it is proper to notice, 
that a fhip taken by a fleet of Gibelline gallies in the year 1330, loaded 
with wool and other goods, was valued at £60,000 of Genoa money ; 
and a Genoefe galley from Flanders, taken by a Genoefe pirate in 1344, 
loaded with cloth and other valuable merchandize, was reckoned worth 
£70,000. But fo dangerous was navigation in this unhappy age, that 
when ten trading gallies failed from Genoa for Greece and Syria, it was 
thought necefiary, though they were armed themfelves, to fend ten 
warlike galUes to protett them. So large a convoy made very dear 
freights. {Stella Ann. Gen. ap. Muratori Script. V. xviii, coll. 1054-1080.] 

Neither were the other Hates of Italy exempted from the miferies 
which follow in the trainwof the d®mon of civil war. Pifa was ruined 
by the fa&ions of the Rafpanti and Bergolini. Ravenna, formerly 
flourifhing and powerful, was brought to nothing by external war and 
internal difcord. Naples, which about the year 1280 abounded in 
riches, was reduced to fuch a wretched condition by the wars, that many 
women of once-powerful families became proftitutes, and all the inha¬ 
bitants were almoft perifhing for want. [Stell. col 1063.] Such are 
the fetal effects of people fighting in quarrels wherein they have no con¬ 
cern, and for they know not what. 

The coal mines in the neighbourhood of Newcaftle now became a 
fource of revenue to their proprietors, as appears from the chartulary of 
the monaftery of Tinemouth, which contains accounts of leafesof coal- 
works, in ieveral parts of the lands belonging to that community, to 
various people, at the annual rents of £2, £4, £ 5, and £5 : 4, in the 
years 1330, 1331, and 1334. In the year 1338 the feme monaftery 
leafed a Itaith (or coal wharf) at Newcaftle at 40/ per annum. {Brand's 
fftft. of Newcaftle, V, ii ,p. 255.] 

1 33 ** March 3 d —In a l'e£ of articles, drawn up by the king for the 
ufe of his minifters in Ireland, the following are the only ones which 
might have fome influence on the commercial ftate of that country.— 
There fliould be the feme laws for the Irifli as for the Englilh, only ex¬ 
cepting the fervices of the betaghs * to their lords, fimilar to that of the 

* Lhuyd fpells the word biataeh, and tranflates fuch farmers were in tbe^famc condition with the 
it a farmer, i. e. one who provide* food. We fee villeins in England, 
here the authority of King Edward to prove that 
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'villeins in England.—Fines Ihould no longer be levied in cows, but in 
money.—The colledors of the king’s cuftoms fhould not be ftrangers, 
but fome of the moft opulent and prudent burgeffes of the towns in 
which the cuftoms were to be colle&ed. [Fadera, V. iv, p. 475.} 

May 23 d —King Edward, at the requeft of John Pultney, then mayor 
of London, a renowned and opulent citizen, and for other caufes, gave 
the merchants of Louvain in Brabant a charter of free trade, with the 
now-cuftomary exemption from being arrefted for any other debts or 
crimes than their own, provided the lord of their town ihould not make 
war upon him, or be aiding to his enemies. The merchants of Louvain, 
however, allowed at leaft feven years to elapfe, before they began to 
avail themfelves of this charter j [Feedera, V. \,p. 77] a circumftance 
which ought to put us on our guard againft prefuming a great trade 
with every nation or community, to whom we find fuch charters grant¬ 
ed, which were more frequently intended to ferve the intereft of, what 
are called, politics than of commerce. 

July 23 d —The difeontents among the manufacturers of Flanders ftill 
continued ; and King Edward availed himfelf of the opportunity to hold 
out to them an invitation to tranfport themfelves into England. The 
firft perfon who thereupon removed into this country to carry on his 
bufinefs, and alfo to inftrudt thofe who defired to learn it, was John 
Kempe, a weaver of woollen cloth, whom, together with his apprentices 
bred to the bufinefs, and his fervants, his goods and chattels, the king 
took under his protection. And in the fame grant he promifed the like 
favour to other cloth-weavers, and alfo to dyers and fullers, willing to 
fettle in his kingdom. [Feeder a, V. iv, p. 496.] This fmall, but valu¬ 
able, colony, though not (as fome have fuppofed) the original founders 
of the woollen manufacture of England, may very juftly be confidered 
as the founders of the manufacture of fine woollen cloths, which has for 
fome centuries been cherilhed with the moft anxious foftering care, as 
the moft important branch of the mduftryof the country*. 

September 30 th —Fairs, which were the fcenes of moft of the inland 
trade of the kingdom, were frequently protracted beyond the time limit¬ 
ed by their charters. That irregularity was forbidden by parliament in 
the year 1328 ; and now the fame prohibition was repeated, with the 
addition of a penalty upon the merchants, who (hould negleCt to clofe 
their booths and ftalh ( 4 feudes et eftaux’) £t the due conclufion of the 
fairs. [ABs 2 Edw. Ill, c. 15 j and 5, c. yv] 

October 14 th —The king having, by an aCt of parliament (which does 
not appear in the ftatute books) renewed his grandfather’s law for pre- 

* Mr. Anderfon aferibes the introduction of the people of England denting a real and per- 
the Nethetfand cloth-workers to the king’s refent- manent advantage from a quarrel of their fovereip-n 
ment againft the earl of Flanders. If that was with a foreign pnnee. 

Ins motive, it was a Angularly happy inftance of 
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venting the exportation ,of money* and £01 obliging all perfow giving 
in, or departing from,Pnglan4, t$ e*cha#ge ^heir ,naoneyiVfith,bis ex¬ 
changers ftationed u the feveral po«s, (fee above py 463) .now, -by his 
own authority, licenced fiflhermen bringing ip herrings gpii other fiCh 
for the fuftenance of the people of the country, to receive money in 
payment for their fifli, and carry it away without being obliged to carry 
it to the exchangers, provided.they gave fecurity not , to a& contrary to 
the tenor of the ordinance, or a< 5 t, referred to. [Feedera, V. iv, p. 500.] 
Thofe fifhermen were apparently foreigners, and more Ikilful than the 
fiiherraen of England. 

December 29 “—4 tafte for foreign horfes appears to. .have long pre¬ 
vailed with the kings and nobles of England. In the year 1212 King 
John paid no lefs than 58 marks for two Lombard horfes, bought for 
him by the agency of a Flemilh knight ; and next year he bought 100 
great horfes from the countefs of Flanders. [Rymcr's Cell, ms, V. i, n>. 
62.—Rot. pat. 15 Joban. a tergo.~] In 1241 the earl Marfhal rode an 
Italian horfe, by which he was killed j and we may fuppofe that Span- 
ifh and Italian horfes were pretty common at this time in England, as 
it was thought worthy of remark, that the army of Scotland in 1244 
had good horfes, though they were not Spanifh or Italian. [M. Paris, 
pp. 565, 645.] But even the Scots, according to the Norwegian account 
of Hacon’s expedition, had many Spanifh horfes at the battle of Largs 
in 1263*. In 1309 King Edward II lent to Lombardy for thirty war 
horfes (‘ dextrariis’) and twelve draught horfes (* jumentis’). In 1313 
he fent a merchant to Spain to purchafe thirty war horfes; and at an¬ 
other time he commiflioned two Spaniards to buy war horfes for him 
in Spam, and put a tboufand marks into their hands. But the death of 
one of them having put a flop to the bufinefs, Edward III, now 
,defiring to have it accomplifhed, fent an agent to recover the money, 
and to purchafe fifty horfes f; and in order to forward the bufinefs,land 
obtain leave to bring the horfes out of Spain and through France, he 
wrote to the king of Spain, the magistrates of Burgos, the furviving 
agent employed by, his father, the executors of the deceafed one, and to 
the king of France. He alfo fent for fix war horfes, or courfers, from 
Sicily in the year 1335. [Fcedera, V, iii ,pp. 124, 394; F. iv, pp. 505, 
561,658.] By fuch (elections of choice horfes out of every country 
has the Englifh breed, of hor^fjgs been gradually brought to that degree 
of perfe&ion, that they are how eagerly fought for in many parts of the 
continent, and contribute to fwell the vail amount of the Britifli ex¬ 
ports. „, „* 

* The Arabian hprfc belonging to Alexander 6f, id for each. They muft hare been eery coft- 
I, king of Scotland, m the beginning of the ly horfes by the time of their arnval yt England, 
twelfth century, was probably a fotitfty rarity. Many prices of horfes in the tune of'Edward I, 

f If he allowed 1000 marks for 50 horfes, the , fo'me as high as 70 marks, may be found m Lfbtr 
grkc. was tery liberal indeed: no lefs than £13, *P»trarot. gardttobn Edw. /, p. 173 ttpajfw 1. 
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*** December ^--Though we know that the Saracens had feme veflels 
of very great burthen, as appears by the number of men faid to have 
been onboard-them *, ■we know 5 nothing of their conftru&ion. The 
Catalans, who fuCceeded to their maritime eminence in their port of 
Barcelona, as has already been noticed, had alfo very large veflels, of 
the kinds called cogs and fhips, fome with two, and fome with three, 
decks, 'before the year 1315; and, from the mention of caftles on the 
decks, it appears moil probable that each of the three decks ran the 
whole length of the veflels, as in modern three-deck merchant fhips. 
By the original articles of agreement, preferved in the archives of Bar¬ 
celona, it appears that thirteen of the citizens undertook to man a cog 
(‘ cocha’) of three decks, called the Sent Climent, belonging to the 
community of the city, m order to cruife againft the Genoefe and 
other enemies, the magiftrates agreeing to furnifh bread for the crew, 
and to receive one third of the prizes to be taken, or, in cafe of lofs, to 
bear one third of it: and the citizens engaged to fhip and pay from 
four to five hundred men, to find all other provifions except bread, and 
to put no cargo onboard her for commercial purpofes, her deftination 
being merely 2 warlike. From a very copious inventory of the ftores, 
delivered to them along with the vefiel, it appears that fhe was well fur- 
nifhed with bows, arrows, fpears, and defenfive armour. But there is 
no mention of fire-arms. One ■ of the thirteen citizens was formally 
commiflioned by the other twelve to be their captain of the cog ca- 
* pitatteum noftrum didae coChse’), and alfo to command the other vef- 
fels of an armada fitted out by them againft the enemy. The city’s 
third of the prize-money amounted to £1,163:18 : 9 f° r a Genoefe 
cog, and £332 13:11 for a Pifan galley, taken by the Sent Climent 
during her cruife. [ Capmany , Mem. bi/l. de Barcelona, V. i. Mar. p. 4 6; 
V. ii, Col. dipt. pp. 77, 406, 408, 415, 417.] Some of the Catalonian 
veflels carried ftill greater numbers of men. In the year 1334 four of 
them, carrying 1,980 fighting men befides the feamen, and alfo women 
and horfes, and having moreover cargoes of cloth and other goods on¬ 
board for Sardinia, being fitted for trade as well as war, were taken, af¬ 
ter a battle of ten days , by ten Crenoefe gallies. [ Stella Ann. Gen . ap. 
Muratori Script. V. xvii, col. 1066.] 

1332, April 13 th —In confequence of fome diflenfions between the 
people of England and the foreign merchants, the later had for fome 
time withdrawn from the kingdom. In order to remove their appre- 
henfions, the king now publifhed a confirmation of tjie charter given 
by his grandfather to the foreign merchants in the year 1303, and add¬ 
ed aft ftflurance that they fhould not be fubje&ed to any undue prifes, 
exadBpns, or arrefts, and that nothing fhould be taken from them for 
his uie without their confent. [Feedera, V. iv, p. 516.] • 

• See particularly abofc, p. 335. 
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July 35*—The king, intending to pals over to Ireland, font or d ers to 
the judiciary (or viceroy) to prefs all the veflels in that country, and to 
fend them to attend him at Holyhead, properly provided with bridges, 
clays *, and other neceifitries ; and he defired him alfo to make agrees 
ments for the freights to be paid for them. \F«dtra , V iv, p. 524.3 

The king ordained that ftaples lor wool, hides, &c. Ihould be held in 
various places within the kingdom. [Rot. pat tert. 6 J5 dw. Ill , m. 6.] 

1333, April 27 th —King Edward, having refolved to make another at¬ 
tempt for the conqueft of Scotland during the infancy of the king of 
that country, wrote two very polite letters to the earl of Flanders, re- 
prefenting that fome of his (th.e earl’s) fubje&s had confederated with 
the Scots, his enemies and rebels, and were committing hoftiUties againft 
the Englifh upon the fea, which he begged he would put a flop to; and 
he Ihould find him ready to do every juftice to the Flemings, and every 
pleafure to himfelf. He afterwards begged that the earl would releafe 
fome Englilhmen, whom he had arrefted becaufe feveral Flemilh veflels 
had been taken by Englilh pirates, representing the injuftice of making 
the innocent fuller for the guilty, and the lad condition of merchants, 
if they mull be liable to fuffer for the crimes committed by thieves and 
pirates upon the fea (which, however, was the law, or practice, of Eu¬ 
rope at the time f). As the magiftrates of the three principal towns'! 
had nearly as much authority as the earl, if not more in matters relat¬ 
ing to commerce, he alfo wrote to thofe of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, 
upon the fame bufinefs. A negotiation enfued, in which mutual refti- 
tution was promifed. [Feedera, V\ iv, pp. 556, 560, 561, 576.] 

Auguft 6 th —One efled of the renewal of the war againft Scotland 
upon the commerce of England was, that many foreign merchants, ap¬ 
prehending that their veflels and goods would be arrefted, defifted from 
trading to England. King Edward, unwilling to forego the benefits 
flowing from their trade, thereupon ordered all the fliiprefs to proclaim 
that foreign merchants Ihould not be abridged of any of their privileges 
on account of the war, and that nothing Ihould be taken from them 
without their confent, nor without due fatisfa&ion. [Fatdera, V. iv, 
p- 574-3 

Odtober 5 th —The kings of France apd Aragon, fenfible of the great 


* Clays, a word already noticed in ap order of 
the year 1324, as of uncertain meaning. < - 

I* not the property of merchants upon the 
fea (till expufed to capture, and themfelra to ruin, 
in quarrels of which they were not the authors ? 
In the batbarifm of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and even in the thirteenth century at 
Leipfick, {fee above , p. 418) there was a nearer 
approach, tn the rejieB, to the civilization of war¬ 
fare (if fuch a term dc not incongruous) than there 
u now amid ft all the refinement and illumination 


of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. (The 
fentiment of Rapid, the hiftorian of England, upon 
the fubjeft, wilt be quoted in a note under the year 
1407.) It remains for a conftellation of ftateunen 
of fuperior illumination and virtue, endowed with 
courage fufficient to break through a baibarous 
cuftom, to aboliih this licenced piracy, at lead with 
refpeft to what are called mnocent joMfcmgfl'hen, 
and not till then, mar they boaft, that di- 

vefted of its fpint of ferocity and depredstSn, 
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" interruption of commerce; aradthe many other abufes, proceeding from 
the prafhce of granting letters of marque to empower individuals to 
procure redrefs by means of' afmed VefTels for injuries fuffered,* or al¬ 
leged to be fuffered; by them, ha^ repeatedly made regulations for ob¬ 
taining juftice to the parties aggrieved by an amicable procedure, and 
agreed to givdno letters of marque, unlefs juftice fhould be denied by 
the fovereign of die aggreflors. { Capmany , Mem. bifi . He Barcelona, V. ii. 
Col. dipt. p. 100.] James III, the late king of Aragon, having no fuck 
regulations fettled with England, a country with which he confidered 
his dominions as no way connected by neighbourhood or commercial 
intercourfe, had given a letter of marque againft England to Berenguer 
de la Tone, who duely proved in his court (according to the mode of 
proceeding fettled between Aragon and France) that he had been plum 
dered upon- the fea by an Englifh pirate of property to the amount of 
£ 2,000 Barcelona money, befides which there were found due to him 
11,333 {hillings and 4 pennies for intereft, and £100 for the expenfe of 
feveral journies to England. Alfonfo, the prefent king, having liberat¬ 
ed an Englifh officer in the fervice of King Edward; who had been ar- 
,, refted at theinftance of Tone’s heirs, took the opportunity of writing 
ffto the king of England, and again requeftmg redrefs for his fubje&s: 
rWhereupon King Edward, who by no means wifhed to ftir up any new 
enemies, now anfwered, that his father, King Edward II, had offered 
to dojuftice to Tone, who had himfelf negle&ed attending further to 
the buftnefs. He argued that neither equity nor juftice warranted let¬ 
ters of reprifal in fuch a cafe; and he profefled his readinefs to do fpeedy 
juftice, even with favour, to the parties, if they would apply for it. [Fad- 
era, V. iv, p. 577.] 

Odober 6 th —It is fcarcely worth while to notice fo common an event**' 
as the appointment of two Englifh and two Jlemifh commiffioners to 
fettle alt claims of redrefs between the two nations. [Fadera, V. iv, 
PP' J 7 8 > 579 '&fc 0 

King Edward having got poffeffion of Berwick, and'being defiTOus 
that it fhould be repeopled, proclaimed that all merchants, who would 
fettle in it, fhould have burgages for their refidence; and forae time af¬ 
ter he gave the burgefles an aflurance, that they fhould pay no more 
than the antient cuftoms, which thence appear to have been more mo¬ 
derate than thofe of England. [AyIoffe's Calendar’ of charters, pp. 146, 
207.] But it may be doubted, if Berwick, even in the prefent day, be 
equal to what it was in the peaceable and profperous reign of Alexander 
HI, when it was the principal port of the flourifhing trade of Scotland, 
and the feat of a company of Flemifh merchants refembling the merch¬ 
ants dfehe Teutonic gildhall in London. 

133$., March 3*—In a parliament, held at York, the king, at the rc- 
queft of his people, determined to abolifh the ftaples, which had been 
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eftablifhcd in various parts of England, Wales, and Ireland, &r wool, 
wool-fells, and hides. [Rymer’s 48 a manpfcr. Echo, ffl f V ii, n** 75.] 

April 5*—The king of England and-the earl of Flanders allowed free 
intercourfe of trade to the fubje&s «gf eachk>ther, which was, however, 
to continue only till the 15 th of Auguft. But as it would not be worth 
while for merchants to fit out their vefiels for a privilege of eighteen 
weeks, it was afterwards prolonged to Chriftroas 1336. [Fadera, V. iv, 
pp. 607, 661,662.] 

1335, Spring—The knights, citizens, and burgefles, reprefented to 
the king the hardships fullered by the public in eonfequence of the 
people of cities, burghs* and fea-ports, engroffing the purchafe of wines, 

‘ aver du pois,’ flefh, fifli, and other vi&uals and merchandize, ufeful to 
the, prelates, nobles, and commons. The king, with the afltmt of the 
prelates, nobles, and commons, thereupon ordained; that all merchants, 
aliens or denizens, fhould have perfed liberty in all cities, burghs, towns, 
fea-ports, fairs, markets, -and e lie where, within franchifes or without, to 
fell com, wine, ' aver du pois,’ flefh, fi(h, and other vidfuals, wool, cloth, 
and all kinds of merchandize, to all perfons, natives or foreigners, ex¬ 
cept the king’s enemies. The mayors and bailifs of corporations, and 
the lords of unincorporated places, were required, under the penalty ofl 
forfeiting their privileges, to proted the merchants in the exerctfe oir 
their trade.; and the perfons adually obftruding them were made liable 
to double ^images, and alfo to be punifhed by imprifonment and fine. 
All fbrangers and denizens had alfo equal liberty to buy and carry away 
any. articles whatever, except wine *, agreeable to the terms of their 
charter. And all charters of franchife, which might be alleged in op- 
pofition to the general freedom of trade, were declared to be of no force, 
>as being prejudicial to the king, prelates, and great men, and oppreflive 
to the commons. • [1 St at. 9 Edw. Ill, preamble and c. 1,] 

June-Auguft—In the *war between England and Scotland there was 
more of maritime hoftility than might have been expeded in a conteft 
between the two parts of the fame ifland. Edward, having heard that 
fome fhips were fitting out in Calais^ py the §cots and other malefactors 
to infeft his coafts by land and water, ordered the warden of the Cinque 
ports and the magiftrates of Yarmouth to difcover the truth of the re¬ 
port, and to, fend out a fufficient force to deftroy them. Thefe pre¬ 
cautions, however, did not prevent a veflel belonging to Southampton 
with a cargo of wool, wool-fells, hides, 80c. from being taken in the 
mouth of the Thames by fome malefadors of Normandy and Scotland. 
King Edward, .being informed by his vafial, Edward Balliol, whom he 
had fet up as a duplicate king of Scotland in order to divide and diftrad 
that kingdom, that fome foreigners, at the mitigation of the Scot£were 

* Though wine i» excepted from exportation, corn it left free to be exported at pleafure.- 
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fitting out a great navy to tratifport men at arms and armour to Scot¬ 
land, ordered his fteward of Gafcoigne, and the magiftrates of Bayonne 
and Bourdeaux, to equip all the proper veflels in all the ports of the pro¬ 
vince with good men, arms, and provifions, to oppofe the malice of his 
and his vafial’s enemies. He alfo wrote repeatedly from Perth to fhe 
parliament afifembled at London, to the magiftrates of that city, and to 
John Pultney and Reginald of the Conduit, opulent citizens who had 
borne the office of mayor, that he underftood, feveral fleets of warlike 
fhips, filled with men at arms, were coming to invade his kingdom, and 
he defired them to fit out all the veflels capable of carrying forty tuns 
(‘ dolia’) or more of wine, with able men and arms, without delay. 
[Fadcra, V. iv, pp. 651, 652, 656, 658, 659, 665.] 

Many of the Englifti veflels, and particularly thofe belonging to Yar¬ 
mouth, Briftol, Lynne, Kingfton upon Hull, and Ravenfere, were now 
diftinguifhed as mips of war (‘ naves guerrinae’). But whether they 
were of a different conftrutftion from others, or only the largeft and 
ftrongeft of the mercantile veflels, we are not informed. We know, 
however, that they were not the property of the nation at large, as they 
are called the warlike fhips of Yarmouth, of Briftol, &c. [ Ayloffe's Ca¬ 

lendars op charters , pp. 139, 140, 142, 154, 155, 156.] 

The king, observing that counterfeits of the Englifh money were 
made abroad, enaded that no man of religion or other perfon what¬ 
ever fhould carry any Englifh money out of the country, or any filver 
plate, or any veflels of gold or filver, without the king’s licence ; and 
that no perfon fhould import counterfeits of Englifh money. But all 
perfons might carry bullion and Wrought filver, and filver money of 
any kind, except counterfeits, to the exchanges, and there be accom¬ 
modated with convenient exchange. It was declared unlawful to melt & 
fterlings or pennies, half pennies, or farthings, for making any veflel of 
fiiver. The currency of black money was totally prohibited. The king 
and his council were empowered to eftablifh exchanges at proper places. 
Pilgrims were ordered to take paflage only at Dover. All perfons go¬ 
ing from, or arriving in, the kingdom, were to be fearched to prevent 
them from fmugghng money; and the inn-keepers were to be fworn 
to fearch their guefts. [2 Stat. 9 Edw. Ill] 

September 2i' r —In confequence of this* kCt'the king eftablifhed ex¬ 
changes at Dover, London, Yarmduth; Bofton, arid Kingfton upon 
Hull *, to which he ordered' all florenes “arid other money to be car¬ 
ried ; and he ftridly commanded, ’ that' none fhould be carried out of 
the kingdom or clandeftinely exported. He appointed all the exchanges 

• Few*-; tbit very Ihort lift we fhould fuppofe, had a pretty good fbare of trade.—From Fader a t 
that thermrere no money tranfa&ioni worth notice A^iv, p. 697. and many other records, it is cer- 
oit the fouth or weft coafta: and yet Southampton tain, that there wa« alto an exchange at Canter- 
was one of the chief porta of England, and Briftol bury. 
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to be under the management of William de la Pole* who was to be anf- 
werable, for his deputies as well as for himfelf, to the exchequer for the 
profits of the exchange. And he gave notice of the eftabliihmentto the 
magiftrates of 

Yarmouth, Chicbefter, Southampton, 

Dover, Hertlepooi, Norwich, 

London, Scarburgh, Lynne, 

Bofton, York, Xpfwich, 

Kingfton upon Hull, Ravenfrod, Sandwich, 

Newcaftle upon Tine, Lincoln, Winchelfea, 

and Briftol. \Fadera, V. iv, p. 668.] 

William de la Pole, now appointed commiflioner or manager-general 
of the exchanges, was one of the moll illuftrious of the early merchants 
of England. He was firft a merchant at Ravenfrod, or Ravenfere, and 
thence removed to Kingfton upon Hull, for which town his (apparently 
elder) brother and he obtained a grant of the cuftoms from the king. 
In the year 1336 he farmed feme of the cuftoms at a rent of £10 a-day. 
Upon Kingfton being privileged to have a mayor, he was the firft who 
was defied to that office ; and he founded the monaftery of S'. Michael 
near that town. He was efteemed the greateft merchant of England, 
and with good reafon, for he lent King Edward the prodigious fum of 
£1 8,500, when he was at Antwerp; in payment of which the king 
made him ief baron of the exchequer, and gave him the lordlhip of 
Holdemefs, with the rank of a banneret, and a promife of an eftate of 

l, 000 marks a-year in France, as foon as it ftiould be under bis -domi¬ 
nion. He was frequently employed in embaffies along with the firft 
men in the kingdom, who were directed by his knowlege of bufinefs. 

&fHis fon Michael, alfo a merchant, was created earl of Suffolk by King 
Richard II; .and his pofterity flourished as earls, marquifes, and dukes, 
of Suffolk, till a royal marriage, and a promife of the fucceflion to the 
crown, brought the family to ruin *. 

November ao’ h —John of Cologne, who appears to have been in the 
king’s fervice f, having .purchafed thirty tuns or cartloads (* dolia feu 
plauftratas’) of choice Rheniih wine* in Germany, the king took fo 
much intereft in the fafe conveyance of it, that he wrote to the arch- 
Ibifhop of Cologne, the earl of Holland, and the earl of Gelder, requeft- 
ing their good offices in its paflage through their territories, and exemp¬ 
tion from cultoms. [Ffiedera,V. iv, p. 676.] 

This year a licence was granted for exporting ale, and another for 

* This brief account of William de la Pole and ttrt. 28 Edw. Ill, m. 9.— Camd. Bnt. pp. 341, 
his family is eat railed from Fadera, V. v, pp. 01, 578,— Stow’j Ann, p. 367. 

9-2, 101, 124, lac — Rot. pat. prim. 3 Earn. Ill , f He ii called the king’s valeit, andMfceneed 

m. 11 prim. 10 Edw. UI, m. to ; and fee. m. 17 ; to kernel (fortify) bis houfe on CornhiHin Lo*- 

don. iR't.pat.fec. 11 Edw.JlI, m. 2.] 
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exporting corn. {Rot. pat. prim. 9 Edw. Ill, mm. 37, 38.] That for ale 
contains, I believe, the earlieft notice of the exportation of that ar¬ 
ticle. 

We are indebted to Balducci Pegoletti, an Italian writer, for the fol¬ 
lowing itinerary, or route, of the merchants, who traveled from Tana, 
or Azof, at the head of the Talus Moeotis, to Gamalecco, Cambalek, or 
Pekin, in China, as the journey was performed at this time *. 

Ho Gintarchan (Aflracan) with waggons drawn by oxen - days 25 
(When horfes were employed, the journey was fooner performed.) 
to Sara by the river 1 

to Saracanco by water (the north coaft of the Cafpian fea) - 8 

to Organci (fuppofed Urgentz on Lake Aral) with camels - 20 

This place is noted for the expeditious fale of goods, 
to Oltrarra (or Otrar on the Sihon or Sir) with camels - 35 or 40 
to Arraalecco (or Ahnaleg in Turkeftan) with afles - 45 

to Camexu, with afles 70 

to a river called Kara-Morin (or Hoang-ho) with horfes - 50 

to Cafiai, where there is good fale for merchandize, and the 1 

merchants exchange their filver for the paper money of > blank 
China j 

to Gamalecco, the capital of Cattai or Cathay (North China) 30 

1336, July 4 th -7-King Edward, intent upon his great project of mak¬ 
ing himfelf king of France, had already taken a crowd of the princes of 
Germany into his fervice ; and being exceedingly defirous of gaining 
the favour of the Genoefe, whofe naval power he viewed with defire 
and apprehenfion, he addrefled a conciliatory letter to the podefta and 
community of that ftate, wherein he acknowleged, that a large Genoefe 
(hip or coch f, loaded with Oriental goods and other pretious merchan¬ 
dize to the value of above 14,300 marks fterling, bound to England, 
and provided with his father’s letters of fafe conduct, had been unjuflly 
taken in the Downs by Hugh Defpenfer, then commander of a fleet in 
his father’s fervice. Though no part of the plunder had ever come to 
his father’s, or his own, hands, he offered, if they would engage that no 
other claim fhould ever be made on account of that capture, to aflign, 
as a compenfation to the parties aggrieved, 8,000 marks, to be allowed 
out of the cuftoms payable upon merchandize to be imported or ex¬ 
ported by merchants of Genoa in any port of England. Being further 
defirous of gratifying the Genoefe, that they might be the readier to 
ferve him upon occafion, he offered them free entrance for their vef- 

* Not having poflefliou of Pegoletti’s book, I M> tranjlatwn . and I have alfo followed him in the 
have extradited this curious loute from Forjfei't European, or familiar, names of the places. 

' Vuyagtt and tJtfcavertts in (he North, p. 150 of Eng. + The fame kind of veffel which u elfewherc 

called a cog. 

3 T 
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fels, with liberty of buying and felling, in any part of his kingdom, and 
the further liberty of leaving any port without felling, or with felling' 
only a part, and going wherever they pleafed. The offer was accepted, 
by the Genoefe, who entered fo heartily into his intereft, that they 
burnt fome gallies, which were fitting out in their port, becaufe they 
conjedured, that they were intended to ad again ft him. Edward, high¬ 
ly delighted with fuch a proof of their attachment, commiifioned one 
of their own citizens to hire gallies and ufcers *, properly manned, arm¬ 
ed, and equipped, for war, at Genoa. [Fadera, V. iv, pp. 702, 710, 
712.] 

Odober J5 ,h —The luxury of the table had got to fuch a height in 
England, that it was thought neceflary to reftrain it by a law, which 
prohibited all perfons, of whatever rank, from having more than two 
courfes, and more than two kinds of meat with pottages in each courfe; 
except on eighteen holidays in the year, when gluttony and extrava¬ 
gance might be freely indulged. [3 Skit. 10 Edw. ///.] 

Odober—Notwithftanding the recent friendly arrangements between 
England and Flanders, the earl, probably at the defire of the king of 
France, his feudal over-lord, imprifoned the Englith merchants in his 
dominions, and arrefted their property. King Edward thereupon iflued 
orders for retaliating upon the Flemings in his dominions. But being 
very anxious to avoid having any enemies in addition to France and 
Scotland, he immediately wrote foothing and expoftulaung letters to 
the earl of Flanders and the magifirates of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, 
requefting redrefs of thofe outrages, and profefiing his refolution to al¬ 
low no injuftice to be done to the Flemings. [ Fadera , V. iv, pp. 711, 

7 1 3*3 

November 3 d —King Edward wrote to the-king of Norway, and to 
the earls of Holland and Gelder, requefting them not to allow their fub- 
jedts to hire any veifels to the Scots, his lebels and enemies. [ Fcedcia , 
V. i v,p. 715.] How could the opprefled and perfecuted half of the 
Scottifh nation, with their agriculture ruined and their trade annihilat¬ 
ed, find money to hire vdTels in moft of the maritime countries of Eu¬ 
rope ? 

November 6*—King Edward, flill alatmed with rumours of hoftiie 
armaments upon the continent, and having heard that fome Englifti 
veflels had actually been taken, fent orders to all the maritime cities 
and towns in the kingdom to oblige the owners to fit out every veflel 
in their ports in a fufficient manner with men, arms, and (lores: and he 
appointed the harbour of Portfmouth to be the place of rendezvous for 
all vefiels belonging to 

* Tancrcd king of Sicily gave Richard king of England four great (hip* called urfert, [ffovfd.it, 
J. yji b] or ojfrrsi [ BromUm, col. 1195] apparently the fame kind of veflel* here called ufurs. 
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Chichefter, 

Pevenfey, 

Chnftchurch, 

Rumney, 

Weymouth, 

Melcomb, 

Teignmouth, 

Chefter, 

Southampton, 
s Ya —} in Wight, 

Reculver, 

Lyme, 

Exeter, 

Seaford, 

London, 

Dartmouth, 

Liverpool, 

Dover, 

Portchefter, 

Stonore, 

Tollelbury, 

Plymouth, 

Sidmouth, 

Rye, 

Faverlham, 

Shoreham, 

Sandwich, 

Seton, 

Winchellea, 

Portfmouth, 

Haftings, and 

Exmouth, 

Falmouth, 

Folkftone. 


Bridgewater, Lymington, 

He alfo fixed the port of Orewell for the rendezvous of the veflels be¬ 
longing to 


Yarmouth, 

Newbigging, 

Gosford, 

Lynne, 

Whitby, 

Harwich, 

Kingfton upon Hull, 

Alemouth, 

Grimlby, 

Ravenfere, 

Tmemouth, 

Barton, 

Scarburgh, 

Blakeney, 

Saltfleet, 

Newcaftle upon Tine, 

Dunwich, 

Bofton, and 

Little Yarmouth, 

Kirklee, 

Waynfleet. 

Ipfwich, 

Wallfleet, 

Gillingham, 

Coeford, 


After meeting at the ports of rendezvous, the veflels bound for Gal- 
coigne, or other foreign countries, were to be permitted to fail m ftrong 
fleets, fo that they might protedl each-other : and he fent orders to the 
fieward of Gafcoigne to oblige all the veflels of that country, bound for 
England, to join the Englilh fleet. [Foedera, V. iv, pp. 717-719.] We 
find fuch orders for veflels failing in fleets repeated on many occafions; 
for fuch were then the only means of defence for merchant (hips. 

Edward’s fears were not ill founded. A numerous fleet of (hips and 
gallies, equipped by the Scots, who adhered to David II, the young king 
whom Edward endeavoured to depofe, (or as probably by the king of 
France in their name) took a number of Englifli veflels lying at anchor 
at the Me of Wight, and plundered Guernfey and Jerfey, while the Tea¬ 
men of the Englilh navy were quarreling among themlelves, and plun¬ 
dering veflels belonging to Englilh fubje&s, or foreigners in friendlhip 
with their king. He therefor appointed a commiflion to confult with 
the nobles, Ihirrefs, magiftrates, and feamen, of all the ports, on the 
.means of repelling the enemy. He defired them to give due attention 
to the greatnefs of the impending danger, for, fays he, ‘ As our progern- 
* tors, the kings of England , in fuch contejls between themfelves and the Jbve- 
retgns of foreign countries were the lords of the fea and of the pafj'age to the- 
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4 continent in all times petfi, it would grieve us 'exceedingly, if over royal 
4 honour fliould in the fmalleft degree he impaired in our times.' He 
alfo wrote to all the ftiirrefs of England to permit no veflels to (ail, even 
though they fhould have obtained his licence, except thofe appointed to 
carry provifions and arms to Berwick, Stirling, and Perth, for his fer- 
vice. [Fadera, V, iv, pp. 721, 723.] 

The above lift of ports, though evidently defe&ive, as all fuch lifts in 
the records are *, fumifhes an important fad in the hiftory of the flour-' 
idling commercial town of Liverpool, which now appears, for the firft 
time, as a port capable of contributing fome veflels to the national navy. 
About this time the community of Liverpool were repeatedly empow¬ 
ered to levy duties for paving their ftreets ; another mark of advancing 
profperity. [Rot. pat. 2 Edw. Ill , m. 34.; prim. 7 Edw. Ill, m. 27 ; prim. 
10 Edw. Ill, m. 43.] 

December 3“—The Brabanters were the principal rivals of the Flem¬ 
ings in the woollen manufacture : and the earl of Flanders being now 
in the intereft of the king of France againft Edward, the duke of Bra¬ 
bant thought the opportunity favourable for requefting King Edward 
to remove the ftaple for Englifti wool to fome town in his dominions. 
The king, who was very much difpleafed with the earl of Flanders, 
wrote him, that he would lend over fome merchants to treat with him 
for proper fecurity and a friendly reception in his territories : and he 
required of him to engage, that none of the wool fhould go into the 
hands of the Flemings f. In a few weeks after he alfo fent an agent to 
treat with the magiftrates of Bruflels, Louvain, and Mechlin, upon the 
fame bufinefs. [Fadera, V. iv, pp. 720, 751.] 

December 12* h —King Edward in the midft of his efforts to fubdue 
Scotland, and preparations for fubduing France, was not inattentive to 
the more rational project of eftablilhing the woollen manufacture in his 
dominions. He now fent a letter of protection (from Bothwell in the 
weft of Scotland) for two weavers of Brabant, who propofed to carry on 
their bufinefs at York ; and he exprefled his hopes of utility and ad¬ 
vantage to refult to his fubjeCts from their induftry and example. He 
alfo gave fimilar protections foon after to a confiderable number of 
woollen-manufaCtilrers from Zeland with their families and workmen. 
[Fadera, V. iv, pp. 723, 751.] 

1337, January 1 6 th —King Edward, having commiffioned three ad¬ 
mirals, conferred upon them the power of puniihing all feamen in the 

* All the Welfh port*, of which feven appear pear in futh enumerations, that they did not exift, 
in the enumeration of the year 1300, are omitted or had no (hipping. 

in this lift, as are alfo many of thofe on the fuuth f As England and Brabant could not work up 
and eaft coafts, owing, undoubtedly, to the lofe of all the wool that ufed to go to Flanders, what did 
the writs fent to thole ports. Thefe evident omif- the king propofe that the Englifh proprietors of 
lions or Ioffes of records (how, that we ought not the wool mould do with it i 
ralhly to conclude, becaufe fome ports do not up- 
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fleet, according to juftice, as it ufed to be in former times: and he alfo 
gave them full power of chufing, either within liberties or without, as 
many men as they might think neceflary for manning the fleet, and 
feizing and imprifomng them, if they were unwilling to go onboard j 
and he defired all his faithful fubje&s to be aflifting to his admirals in 
that fervice. [ Foedera , V. iv, p. 727.] The power of punifhtng the 
men onboard the fleet thus appears to have been already eftabhftied . 
but this ample prefs-warrant feems to have been unprecedented. It 
would, however, be no additional hardfhip upon the merchants, whofe 
veflels were all feized, or expected to be feized, for the king : neither 
had the feamen any choice of employment except in the king’s fervice. 

January 27 th —The king, feeing the necefllty of having veflels of his 
own, employed William de Kelin, a carpenter, to build a galley for 
him at Kingfton upon Hull, under the mfpe&ion of the renowned mer¬ 
chant William de la Pole, for the ufe of which he ordered the prior of 
Blithe to furnifh forty oak trees *. Having ordered anchors to be made 
for his fliips, called the Chriftopher and the Cog Edward, he directed 
the fhirrefs of London to provide for that purpofe 5,000 pounds of 
iron, 200 Eaftland boards, and 100 quarters of fea-coal f, to be deliver¬ 
ed to the fupervifor of his works (a clergyman) at the Tower. [Foedera, 
V. iv, p. 730.] 

March i8 rh —The Flemings being now leagued againft Edward, he t 
wrote to the king of Caftile (or Spain) and to his principal courtiers, ‘ 
requefting that the merchants of that kingdom might have no com¬ 
mercial mtercourfe with the Flemings, and that they would rather trade 
to the ports of England, where, he promifed, they fhould meet with 
every indulgence they could reafonably defire f. [ Foedera , V. iv, pp. 736, 

7370 

April 15 th —Though King Edward was as eager to deprive the Flem¬ 
ings of commercial mtercourfe with other nations as his father had been 
to deprive the Scots of their commerce with the Flemings, it was foon 
difcovered, that the Englifli and the Flemings could not live without the 
mutual advantages they ufed to derive from their friendly fupply of 
mutual wants. A treaty was therefor fet on foot for marrying a fon of 
the earl with a daughter of Edward, then in her cradle, and for re- 
eftabhlhing the ftaple of wool in Flanders. [Feedera, 7 . iv, pp. 744, 

745-3 . , 

May 24 ,h —The Brabanters, being thus difappointed of having the 
ftaple of Englifh wool among themfelves, were now allowed to purchafc 

* The trees, muft have been very large, if no ten /hillings worth of coals bought for the corona- 
more were to be employed, or the galley very tion of King Edward III. 
fmall. t So ftrangclv fluduating were Edward’s poh- 

t This is the earlieft exprefs notice we have of tics, that we /ball foon fee him granting favours to 
fo large a quantity of coals in London. Brand die Spani/h merchants for the fake of lus good 
(m his Htft. of Neweaflk, K », p. 254) mentions friends the Flemings, 
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at the towns in England appointed for the fale of wool, as much wool 
for the ufe of their own manufacturers only, as would be fufficient for 
the confumption of fix months, the quantity being afcertained by the 
oaths of two deputies to 6e fent over from each manufacturing town 
with the duke’s letters patent. [Fat far a, V. iv, p. 757*] 

Auguft 8*"—The king gave orders, that a thoufand foldiers, levied in 
Wales, fhould be drefled in coats and mantles made of the fame cloth. 
[ Fcedera , V. iv, pp. 803, 810, 8tc.] Quere, if this is the firft mention of 
military uniforms ? 

September 27 th —The parliament made it felony to carry any wool 
out of the kingdom. They alfo ordered, that after Michaelmafs * no 
man or woman, of whatever rank, in England, Ireland, Wales, and that 
part of Scotland fubjeCt to King Edward, except the king, the queen, 
and their children, (a moft injudicious and antipatriotic exception) 
fhould buy any cloth of foreign manufacture, under the penalty of for¬ 
feiture of the cloth, and arbitrary punifhment belides. Neither was any 
perfon, whofe annual income was not at leaft £ 100, permitted to wear 
foreign furs. All perfons in England, Ireland, Wales, and the Englifh 
part of Scotland, were licenced to make cloth without being reftriCted 
to any ftandard length. All merchants importing cloths after Michael- 
mafs were alfo fubjeCted to forfeiture of the cloths and arbitrary punifh¬ 
ment. And all foreign cloth-workers were promifed the king’s protec¬ 
tion to live in any part of his dominions, together with franchifes to 
their full fatisfadion. [Afts, 10 Edw. Ill, cc. 1-5.] Thele ads are 
ftrangely at variance with the many negotiations with the princes and 
communities of Flanders and Brabant for fettling the ftaple in their 
countries, and permitting them to buy wool in England. They were 
immediately broken by the king himfelf, who leems to have adopted a 
new fyftem of politics almoft every month, which mull have been ex¬ 
ceedingly prejudicial to the commerce of England and the countries 
conneded in trade with it f. 


* From the king's own mandate to the fhiirefs f Walfmgham [/> T35] obferve«, that nobody 
lor the publication and enforcement of tbefe a&s paid any attention to thelc laws, luhnh he dales in 
(printed immediately after them) which is dated 1335. He adds, that the parliiment allowed thj 
at Windfor the 28 th day of March (no year), it foreign manufacturers penfions (‘ vadia regis') till 
appears that Michaelmafs in the follow mg year they lhould be etlablilhed in bufinefs. Indeed the 
was the day propofed for the commencement of law is either defective, as no have it in the edi- 
their operation : for Michaelmafs next, though it tions, or the regents (in njmo of the )oung prince 
is fo exprefled in the aCt, c. 3, being the next day when warden of the kingdom) made an addition 
but one, was too foon for it to bt heard of eveu at to the ftreneth of it; foi, at cording to them, it 
a moderate di/lance from London.. , In the end of oidered, * tliat all they (without any diflmCtion 
March 1337 Edward was at Windfor. on the of native or foreigner) wno would engage in the 
28'" of March 1338 he was at Berwick. From ‘ manufa&ure of woollen cloth, might carry on 
thefe, and other, circumftances it appears that there 1 their work in every part of the kingdom witli- 
is fome etror in the date of thefe aCts, which, how* * out any i.iudcrance whatever.’ [Fadira, V'• v, f. 
ever, are rather curious, as the mark of a grand de- 137.] 
fign, conceived rather prematurely, than important 
on account of any effect they had. 
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Odlober 3*—In diretft, and (if they are rightly dated) immediate,, 
violation of thefe laws, the king appointed commillioners to confult 
with fuch of his allies and friends as they fliould think proper, for fix¬ 
ing the ftaple for the fale of Englifh wool in fome proper place on the 
continent. [Feedera, V. iv, p. 813.] 

It was perhaps in order to deliberate upon the fame bufinefs of the 
ftaple that there was this year held a council of trade , which, as it confid¬ 
ed of deputies from the towns, might be called a commetctalparliament: 
and it was apparently more numerous than a parliament, feeing the 
bailifs of Buckingham (which fent no members to parliament till the 
year 1545) were directed by the king’s precept to fend three or four of 
the belt and moll prudent men of their town , and they accordingly 
fent three. [Willis’s Hift. of Buckingham, p. 41.] 

About November i*'—The king having taken up wool throughout 
all England, for which he gave the proprietors tallies at the rate of £6 
per fack, fhipped ten thoufand facks * for Brabant, where they were 
fold at £,20 each. [Knyghton, col. 2570.] 

December 2o‘ h —Two cardinals, fent by the pope to negotiate a peace, 
arrived in England. They received fifty marks a-day for their expenfes 
from the clergy, being four pennies out of every mark from every 
church, tliofe claiming exemptions not excepted. [ Knyghton , col. 2570.] 
We are thereby informed, that the revenue of the church amounted to 
2,000 marks a-day, or, reckoning 365 days, to the enormous fum of 
730,000 marks a-year, being more than twelve times the amount of the' 
national revenue in the reign of Henry III f. 

The citizens of London this year obtained from the king an 01 der 
for the refloration of their exclufive privileges, notwithftanding the uni- 
■\erfal liberty of buying and felling allowed to people of all descriptions, 
natives or foreigners, by parliament in the year 1335.—The king about 
the fame time ordered, that no young falmon fhould be taken f. [Rot. 
pat. pi im. 9 Edw. Ill, mm. 37, 38 ; ct a te/go.'] 

1338, January 3“—The king appointed his own two gallies, com¬ 
manded by John De Aurea and Nicolas Blanc §, to cruife upon the caft 
coaft again ft the Scots and their allies, and alfo to convoy the vefiels 
employed in carrying provifions for his own fubjedts in Scotland. [Feed- 
eia, V. iv, p. 835.] We have fecn the merchant vefiels ordered about 
two years before to fail only in ftrong fleets for mutual defence; and 

* The anonymous hi,lan«m of Edwaid III | The oidcr againd catching young falmon was 
(publifhed along with Hemmgford by Hearne, veiy little obferved, as appears by the’very frequent 
p. 41a) fays, there were thirty thouljnd favks, repetition of new laws on the fame lubjtft. 
and that the vefTels were detained m the haibours § At lead one of thefe commanders may be 
the whole fumroer and autumn waiting for them, preiuroed to be a native of Genoa, the name being 
to the great damage of the whole kingdom. the fame with De Auna, or Doria, of which name 

+ See above, p 4*3. The revenue m the reign there was a fucceffion of eminent naval coaimand- 
of Kdward III, 1 bcLcve, is not known. ers in the firvice of that date. 
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this, if I miftake not, is the earlieft notice to be found of an appoint¬ 
ment of Englifli warlike veflels to convoy and protect merchant vefiels *. 

January 8*^~-The king of Caftile, in anfwer to Edward’s requeft that 
he would prohibit trade with Flanders, infilled that neutral merchants 
ihould have freedom to carry on their commerce with the belligerent 
powers without being injured by either party. King Edward, in a very 
fmooth reply, declared, that he did not wiih him to do any thing un¬ 
juft, but only to prevent his fubjetfts from aflifting his enemies, and that 
it was his defire, that his own fubjedts fhould do no harm to thofe of his 
friends. He added, that in fuch turbulent times it would not be very 
fafe for the fubjedts of Caftile to have any intercourfe with the Flem¬ 
ings ; but that, if any injury Ihould be done to them, he would give 
Ipeedy juftice, and even favour, to the complainers. [Fcedera, V. iv, 
pp. 839, 840.] 

Edward, eager to conciliate the good will of all the neutral powers, 
and more efpecially of thofe who had the command of flapping, re¬ 
minded the podefta and other magiftvates of Genoa of the antient 
friendlhip between his anceftors and theirs (a cuftomary introdudlion 
to a requeft) and begged they would prohibit the equipment of a num¬ 
ber of gallies, which, he underftood, were arming in their port for the 
fervice of his enemies. But the Genoefe, having an invariable eye to 
their own intereft, and little regarding the refentment of a king fo re¬ 
mote from them, preferred the friendlhip of their nearer neighbour, 
the king of France : and fo far were they from burning the property 
of their fellow-citizens for his pleafure, as they had done in the year 
1336, that they permitted twenty gallies to be fitted out at Genoa, and 
. twenty at Monaco, to ferve agamft him f. {Fcedera, V. iv, p. 842.— 
Stella, ap. Muratori Script. V* xvii, col. 1071.] 

Neither was King Edward more fortunate in his attempt to get gal¬ 
lies built for him at Nice, a fum of money, he had tranfimitted thither 
for that purpofe, having been feized by the king of Sicily, the lord of 
the adjacent country of Piovence. [Feedera, V. v, pp. 94, 148.] The 
fovereign, who is ambitious of maritime power, muft have his^ Ihips 
built in his own dominions, and as many as poflible of the materials for 
their conttru&ion and equipment alfo produced at home. 

February 24 th —The parliament, which met on the 3 d of February, 
granted the king twenty thoufand fucks of the wool already Ihorn, he 
giving fecurity for the payment of it. He accordingly appointed com- 
miflioners to take one half of the wool, now ready, from all perfons, 
without exception. He ordered them to relieve the merchants, whole 

* Convoys appear to haic been ufual with the f The Genoefe failore and foldiers were the 
commercial ilates of the Mediterranean before this Swifs of thofe day*. They fervtd the kings of 
time, one inftance of which is noticed above, p. Trance, England, Scotland, and Caftile, for their 
504, and a much more antient one in p. 82. money. 
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wool he had taken, by giving his own obligations to their creditors in 
exchange for thofe of the merchants j and he fixed the prices, payable 
in two years, at which the beft wool of the feveral (hires lhould be fet¬ 
tled for per lack, as follows. 

Hereford 1 a marks, or ^8 o o Cambridge, Huntington, 

Salop io£ - 700 Bedford .Buckingham, 

Lincoln 10 - - 6134 Eflex, Hertford, Rut- 

Glocefter, Worcefter, land, Berks, Wilts, 

Chefter, Flint - 6 6 8 Southampton, Derby £500 

Leicefter, Stafford, Ox- Kent,Surrey,Suflex,Mid- 

ford, Somerfet, York dlefex, London, Nor- 

(except Craven) -600 folk, Suffolk,Lancafter 400 
Northampton, Notting- Craven in York-fhire 3 13 4 

ham - - 5 13 4 Durham - - 368 

Warwick - - 568 All inferior wool, as they could 

Dorfet - - 4 13 4 agree. 

London, Ipfwich, Yarmouth, Lynne, Bofton, Kingfton upon Hull, 
Newcaftle, Sandwich, and Southampton, were the ports appointed for 
(hipping the wool for the continent. [Rymer's Alia manuftr. Edw. Ill, 
V. iii, n*. 7-9.] 

At the lame time the king ordered the (hirrefs to arreft all veflels, 
however fmall, that were able to (land the fea, to equip them with 
men, arms, and provifions, and alfo with accommodations for horfes, 
and to fit up feventy of the largeft of them for the reception of the no¬ 
bility. He alfo ordered the following (lores to be carried to the ports 
of Yarmouth and Orewell, at which he propofed to embark his army 
for the invafion of France, viz. 

From York and the northern ami Fiom I.ondon and the foolhern 

caftern (hires, and wetlern (hires, Total 

Wheat, or flour, - 3,600 - 600 - "1 f 4,200 

Beans and peas - 200 - - (.quart-J 200 

Malt - - 4,100 - 2,200 - fers j 6,300 

Salt • - - 500 - - J L 500 

Bacons - - 1,340 - 760 - 7 car- S 2 » ,0 ° 

Beef, or live oxen, - 490 - 210 - > caffes j 7 °° 

Mutton, or live (heep *, 4,100 - 4,000 - j cs (_8,io° 

Herrings - - 40 16 lads 56 

Cheele - - 5,900 - 5,600 - (tones 11,500 

Stock-fifh - - 46,500 - fifli 46,500 

Horfe (hoes with nails - - 40,000 - (hoes 40,000 

and empty ca(ks for packing the com and flour. 

* • Multones,’ latinized from the French word (heep. If the king had been aware of the danger 
nirton 01 mouton , which fame explain to mean only of lofing the fopenonty of liughih wool (for fure- 
a wether, but it is alfo applied to a ram, [ Gaguin, ly, out of a (look of 8,ioo, fome muft have fallen 
Htjl f. 152 b) and is mod commonly ufed foi into the hand# of the French or Flemings, if they 
Jbeep in general, as it evidently was during this delired to have them) he would have exprefsly 
reign, (fee FaJera, V. v, p jao) and as the Eng- forbidden the exportation ol rams, as indeed he 
li(h word formed from it is for the fle(h of any did foon after. 

Voi.. I. 3 u 
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Though the king promifed to make payment for thefe (lores in Lon¬ 
don on the firft of Auguft next, it is evident, either that the country 
could not fpare fo large a fupply, or that the people were doubtful of 
their payment: for in feveral places the king’s officers were refifted 
by force of arms: and the king, fearing the coniequence of a general 
fpirit of difcontent, defired the clergy to foothe the people, and repre- 
fent to them the inevitable neceffity and the juftice of his proceedings. 
[Fcedera, V. v,pp. 3-14, 20, 21.] Some of the hiftorians fay, the people 
were never paid for their wool, which, if true, was little encouragement 
to them to part with their provifions. And, even if they were punc¬ 
tually paid, the negotiation of fecurities payable in London, which in 
modem times are generally better than money on the (pot, muft then 
have been very diftrefsful to the country people in the diftant (hires. 

April 28“*—The merchants of Brabant having bought 2,200 facks of 
wool from King Edward, who was now almoft the only feller of wool in 
England, he engaged to convoy them fafe from Ipfwich to their own 
country; and he accordingly ordered his admiral to appoint a fuffi- 
cient number of warlike veffels for that fervice. [Fadera, V. v, pp. 32, 
51 ] 

May 7 th —Edward, now adverting to the eonfequence of allowing 
Englifli rams to be carried to the continent, ordered the bailifs of Bof- 
ton, and the collectors of the cuftoms in that port, to fearch all vefiels 
for live rams, and to carry them alhore, becaufe he had heard that fo¬ 
reign merchants had (hipped them there on purpofe to improve the 
breed of (heep in their own country, and hurt the trade in Englifh wool, 
to the great damage of his kingdom and fubjeCls *. [Feedera, V. v, p. 
36 .] 

May io,h—The king ordered all the tin in Cornwall and Devon-fhire, 
whether in the hands of his own fubje&s or already fold to foreign mer¬ 
chants, to be taken for his account and (hipped at Southampton for the 
continent, for which he promifed to pay the proprietors within , two 
years. [Fadera, V, v, pp, 39, 40.] 

May 16 th —In order to raife money by all poflible means, he appoint¬ 
ed commiffioners, who granted freedom to the (laves, called natives, at¬ 
tached to his manors, with the rank of free men to themfelves and their 
pofterity for ever, for fums of money paid by them for account of the 
king. [Feedera, V. v, p. 44.] This was a happy eonfequence, among 
many unhappy ones, of the attempt to conquer France. 

June—-He alfo borrowed from the abbays and other religious founda¬ 
tions all the money he could get from them, and alfo all their (ilver 
plate, which he promifed to return to them, or the price of it, valuing it, 
however, for the moft part only at its weight of metal. But this pro- 

* It was not long before th’s firft law againft the ward himfelf, at well as thofe againft the exporta- 
exportation of Englifh rami was infringed by Ed- tion of wool and the importation of woollen cloth. 
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ceeding, being probably reprefented as facrilege, raifed fuch a clamour, 
that he was glad to defift from it. [ Feedera , V. v, pp. 48-50, 59,60.— 
Knygbton, col. 2571.} 

Notwithftanding King Edward’s application to foreign princes in order 
to injure the trade of the Flemings, he was very defirous of being in 
friendlhip with them. In confequence of friendly letters fent by him 
to the three chief cities of Flanders, his commiflioners appointed to ne¬ 
gotiate with the good people of thofe towns and of the country, who, 
I have already obferved, were in many refpe&s independent of their 
earl, and who could by no means carry on their manufacture without 
Englifh wool, concluded a treaty, whereby the Flemings were permitted 
to purchafe the wool and other commodities of England, then lying in 
Holland, Zeland, and elfewhere, and had a promife of ample prote&ion 
in all the harbours of England and the king’s other dominions, and of 
fafety upon the fea to all their veflfels, except thofe found trading with the 
Scots. The Flemings promifed to take no part in the war between the 
king of England and Sir Philip of Valois pretending to be king of France, 
unlefs for the defence of their earl, if he Ihould be attacked by either party 
in their own country; and they engaged to protect the Engli{h mer¬ 
chants and their property in Flanders. It was ftipulated, neverthelefs, 
that the earl with his military tenants, might ferve whom he pleafed out 
of Flanders. Soon after this reconciliation King Edward gratified the 
citizens of Ghent with an exemption for the cloths, bearing the feal of 
their city, from being fubjedt to the examination of the ulnators, aulne- 
gers, or meafurers, in the ports of England. Feedera , V. v, pp. 38, 53, 
59, 74.3 Thus was the premature law againft the importation of fo¬ 
reign cloth effedually repealed. 

July 27 h —The parliament having granted the king twenty thoufand 
lacks of wool, he immediately, without paying the fmalleft attention to 
the recent law againft the exportation of it, ordered the whole to be 
ihipped, and veflfels to be prefled for the carriage. The collection of the 
wool, however, went onfo heavily, that only 3,000 facks were got ready 
before his departure for the continent; and on his arrival at Antwerp 
he found there only 2,500 of them, inftead of the 20,000, on the fale of 
which he depended for the payment of his army and the fubfidies 
of his numerous allies. He therefor fent home orders to feize all the 
wool in the country, fparing no perfon, whether of the clergy or the 
laity, and to prefs carriages and veflels for the fpeedy conveyance of it 
to him at Antwerp. [ Feedera , V. v, pp. 66, 73, 80.] The quantity of 
wool levied in Leicefter-fhire was 311 facks, in Lincoln-lhire 600, and 
in Northampton 300. [Knygbton, col. 257 i,J 

Among other expedients for carrying on a war of unprecedented ex- 
penfe, King Edward gave orders for miprifoning all the Lombard and 
other foreign merchants, except thofe of the companies of the fiardi and 
s 3 U 2 
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Peruchi, and for feizing all their goods and chattels, wherever they could 
be found. [Rtf- pat. fee. la Edw. III. m. 5.] He alfo feized the pro¬ 
perty of the Cluniac and Ciftercian monks throughout all .England, 
[1 Walfingbam , p. 146] and of all the religious eftabhfhments depending 
upon foreign ones, called alien priories, till they bought themfehres off. 
[Fadera, V. v, p. 490— Knygbton , col. 2570.] 

Auguft—At the requeft of the duke of Brabant the king granted the 
merchants and burgeffes of Dieft, Bruffels, Tienen, Mechlin, and Lewe, 
freedom of buying wool and trading in England, with the privilege of 
being liable only for their own debts and tranfgreflions, provided their 
lords fhould not make war upon him or affift his enemies: and he grant¬ 
ed, that their cloths fhould be examined and marked by the ulnators, or 
meafurers, within five days, at the furtheft, after being unpacked *■ He 
alfo confirmed the grants made by his predeceffors to the citizens of Co¬ 
logne. [ Fcedera , V. v,pp. 79, 80, 82.] 

O&ober 4 th -24 tlv —Southampton, the principal commercial port on the 
fouth coaft of England, was burnt and plundered by the French. [ Fad- 
era , V. v, p. 99— Walfingbam , ^.512.] 

O&ober I4 ,h >-24' h —There being apprehenfions of a formidable inva- 
fion from France, orders were iffued for Rationing a fufficient force in 
the ifland of Sheppey, for fortifying London on the bank of the rivet 
with ftone or planks, and driving piles into the channel to obftruft the 
approach of the enemy’s vefiels: and all perfons, clergy or laity, without 
any exception, were ordered to contribute, in proportion to their eftates 
in London, to the expenfe. [ Fcedera , V. v, pp. 85, 86.] 

1339, March 6 th —Henry Darcy mayor of London having reprefent- 
ed to the king, that the income of fifty marks, which ufed to be paid 
annually by the merchants of Amiens, Nele, and Corbie, to his prede- 
ceffors, (fee p. 389) had now failed by the merchants leaving the coun¬ 
try on account of the war, he ordered the fhirrefs of London to pay that 
fum to the mayor, [j Fcedera, V. v, p. 105.] 

June 12 th —* A fpecies of coin of inferior quality, called black money 
or turneys (probably fuch as had been lately prohibited in England) 
had been introduced in Ireland, the currency of which, being fnppofed 
prejudicial to that of the legal money, had been fuppreffed. But the 
quantity of good money in circulation being found inadequate to the 
wants of the country, the warden (or viceroy) of Ireland was now au¬ 
thorized to reftore the currency of the black money, if he and his coun¬ 
cil fhould think it expedient, till a fufficient quantity of better money 
could be provided. About three months before, twenty-four pair of 

* I haic been very brief in relating the grants in they differ from the grant to the people of Dieft 
to thofe cities, betanfe the favour refpefting the in the year 1328, already infcrted. 
examination of their clotfn is the only article where- 1 
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dyes for coining pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, had been ordeiul 
from the mint in the Tower for Ireland, of which no notice is taken in 
the prefent order. [Fader a, V. v, pp. 104, it 3.] 

June—Among the moft notable of King Edward’s fliifts for ptuing 
hold of money, for the fupport of his wars with France and Scoiuud. 
may be reckoned his fcheme for a marriage between his fon, a child 
juft ten years of age, and a daughter of the duke of Brabant, from whom 
he immediately received fifty tboufand poundsJierling as the young lady’s 
portion, lie obliging himfelf to return £100,000, if the marriage Ihould 
not be completed. [ Feedera , V. v,pp. 113, 181.J The marriage never 
was completed j and it merits notice in commercial hiftoiy, only as a 
proof of the very flouriftiing Bate of the manufactures and trade of Bra¬ 
bant, which enabled the prince of that country to lay down fuch a fum 
of money; a fum, though it was exceeded by what Edward himfelf co¬ 
venanted to give with his own daughter to the prince of Spam, far great¬ 
er in real effective value than is given with the daughters of any of the 
modern kings of Europe. 

November 25 th —The liberty granted by the late aCt, for carrying on 
the woollen manufacture in any part of the kingdom without impedi¬ 
ment, feems to have been interpreted by the magiftrates of Bnftol as rc- 
ftricted to foreigners; or the aCt was fo far difregarded by them, that 
they perfecuted Thomas Blanket and fome others of their own citizens, 
who had provided machinery, and hired workmen, for fettingup a wool¬ 
len manufactory in that city, with unreafonable exactions. Such was 
the difeouraging reception given to the woollen manufacture on its firft 
appearance in the center, of the country which has fince become the 
chief feat of it, till government lent orders to the mayor and bailifs of 
Bnftol to delift from moleftmg their fellow-citizens in their meritorious 
undertaking. [Feedera, V. v, p. 137.] 

December 23''—The king brdered five lafts of red herrings to be pro¬ 
vided for the ule of his household at Yarmouth, which has fo long been 
famed for curing heirings in that manner; and 5,000 ftock-fiili from 
Bolton, at which port, and alfo at Kingfton upon Hull, thofe filh were 
then imported, whether caught by the Englilh feamen themfelves at 
Iceland, or bought in that illand or at the fair of Bergen in Norway, the 
great market for the filh of the polar regions*. [Fadera, V. v,p. 146. 
—Camdeni Britannia,p. 578 .—Ofaus Magnus , L. 2i.]t 

1340, February—The parliament granted the king the ninth part of 
the lambs, the wool, and the corn, to be produced in the two next years, 

* It mild not be underftood, that this was the the king ordered 500 * murru/’ from Blakenluth. 
earliell notice of ttock-fifh in England. They Queie, if mooifowls, and if they were then to bo 
were a cuftomary article of (hip’s ftores at ltaft as found in confideeablc quantities fo near London rt 
earlj a« the ) ear 1290. See above, p. 436, note a: Blatkhmth J 
*-Together with the herrings and ftock-fi(h 
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the ninth part of the real value of all the property (quere, if not rather 
income ?) of the citizens and burgefles, and a fifteenth from all others, 
excxpt labourers and beggars *. [Stat. 14 Edw. Ill, c. ao.— Knygbton, 
col 2576.3 

April 16“—-They granted him alfo a duty of 40 f upon every fact 
(containing 26 ft ones of 14 pounds each) of wool, 40/ upon every 30® 
wool-fells, and 40 f upon every laft of hides, to be paid upon exportation, 
and to be continued till Fentecoft in the year 1341. In confideration 
of thefe fupplies the king relinquifhed his right to the feudal tax for 
knighting his oldeft fon and marrying his oldeft daughter f (a favour in 
profpeCl to thofe who held lands of him in chief) : and he engaged, that 
after Pentecoft in 1341, he would demand no more than 6/8 upon the 
lack of wool, 6/8 upon 300 wool-fells, and 13/4 upon the laft of hides. 
The exporters of wool were to find fecurity, that, for every lack of wool 
carried out of the kingdom, they would within three months bring in 
filver bullion to the value of two marks, and carry it to the king’s ex¬ 
change, where they Ihould receive two marks in coined money for it. 

14 Edw. III.} 

Though the parliament, and probably the generality of the people, 
were fo liberal of their property for the purpofe of enabling their king 
to make himfelf king of France, it appears, that there were feme who 
were endowed with more penetration, and law that the fuccefs of the 
king would be the ruin of tne kingdom. In order to counteract the ef¬ 
fect of fuch an opinion, the king iffued a kind of charter X, wherein he 
declared, that, being defirous to provide for the fecurity and immunity 
of his liege people of England, he had, by the alfent of his parliament, 
determined, that the people of England Ihould not be bound by any 
commands ifiiied by him or any of his heirs as king of France, and 
Ihould be as free of any fubjeCtion to that kingdom, as they were in the 
days of his anceftors. [Stat. 5, 14 Edw. ///.] He might as well have 
promifed the people of Cumberland and Cornwall, that they Ihould not 
be controlled by the laws enacted in the capital. 

April 18 th -—King Edward was now fo well pleafed with his good 
friends, the citizens of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, that he made feme of 
their magiftrates members of his council, and fettled penfions on them 
with an allowance of robes from his wardrobe. For their fakes alfo he 

* Knyghton {col. 2569] and Walfingham {p. f Though what ia written u permanent, yet, 
513] tell hi, that the kiug exacted from the peo- without the alii fiance of printing, it » foon for- 
ple of England, (without any diftinftion of per* gotten. A demand was made tor knighting the 
foot), a tribute of a fftb part of their good* in the prince of Walea in 1346, and in 13CI a new ad 
year 1339. But I often find thefe hinoriana mac- was palled to re-eftablifh the claim for the oldeft 
curate in numbers, when brought to the teil of re- fon and the oldeft daughter as before. [Fadera, 
cords. It may be queftioned, whether it would K v,p. £27 .—Stat. j, 25 Edw. Ill, c. n.j 
have been poflible to levy fuch a contribution in an J It u printed among the ads of parliament, 
age when heavy taxes were m yet new and un¬ 
known. 
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granted prote&ions to the veflels of Caftile, Catalonia, and Majorca, 
trading peaceably with Flanders, and giving fecurity to the magistrates 
of thofe cities, that they Ihould do no damage to him or his friends. 
Such was the advantage which thofe nations reaped from being connect¬ 
ed in trade with the principal commercial nation in the welt part of Eu¬ 
rope : and, on the other hand, fo valuable was the trade of thofe Span- 
ilh nations to the Flemings, that they bound themfelves to indemnify 
them for any damage they might fuffer from the Englilh *, an obliga¬ 
tion, which Edward thought it incumbent upon him to take upon him- 
felf. [.Feeder a , V. v,pp, 179, 183, 203.J 

June 24'''—King Edward, undemanding that the king of France had 
collected a fleet of 400 veflels *, the large!! of which belonged to Spain 
and Genoa, in order to intercept him on his pallage to the continent, 
boldly refolved to engage them with the fleet he had, conlifting of 260 
veflels great and fmall. On the 23 d of June he came in fight of the 
enemy lying at anchor at the Swyn on the coaft of Flanders. Early in 
the morning of the next day the French fleet got up their anchors, and, 
forming in three divifions, advanced about a mile to meet the Englilh, 
who, havin&4&£ wind of them, bore down to the attack, which they 
commenced with a lhower of arrows, in the management of which they 
excelled all other nations, and afterwards clofed in with them, and fought 
with Hones thrown from the tops, and with pikes, poll-axes, and fwords. 
The Englilh made but little impreflion upon the lofty fhips of Spain, 
but in the French veflels the carnage was moll horrible, about 25,000 
men by the moll moderate accounts being either llain or drowned by 
leaping overboard f. At the conclufion of the battle, which lafted all 
the day and the enfuing night, 200 Ihips and 30 barges fell into the 
hands of the Englilh. Next day the king landed his forces amidlt the 
lhouts and applaufes of his Flemilh allies. [Fadera, V. v,pp. 195, 197. 
— Hemingford, p. 319.— Knygbton , coU 2577.— Waljingbam , p. 148— P. 
JEmyL p. 27 6 . 1 ~Stow, p. 369.] 

The fplendour of this naval victory, the only one gained by a king of 
England in perfon fince the days of Alfred, dazzled the eyes of the Eng- 
hlh, and made them chearfully exhault their wealth in order to make 
their brave king the fovereign of a foreign country, and themfelves the 
fubjeCts of the king of France. It encouraged Edward to proceed in his 
career: and it induced thofe allies, who wilhed to be on the fuccefsful 
fide, to Hand by him longer than they would otherways have done. And 
thus were the miferies and defolation of war prolonged. The phantom 
of the kingdom, though repeatedly grafped, at lalt totally vanilhed: but 

* According to Knyghton, 19 very Urge {hips —300 French (hip*, and 80 of Bretagne. [A 
and 300 other (hips of war, belidca fmaller veflela JEntylA 

and barges.—300 Ihips and many galliea. [/Fa# - .] f There was no fafety for them on the (hore, 
which was occupied b) the Flemilh aimv. 
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the taxes, brought upon the commerce and confumption of the country 
by it, remained a lading memorial 'of King Edward’s fatal claim upon 
the crown of France*. 

Odlober n"'—The operations of war being fufpended by a truce. 
King Edward, in letters addrefled to the fhirrefs of the maritime (hires, 
obferved that the navy of the kingdom (that is, the whole veffels belonging 
to the merchants of England) was much reduced by the war f; and, as 
the fecurity of the kingdom defended upon the veffels being kept in the bands oj 
bis own fubjtfts, he ordered them to make proclamation, that no perfon 
(hould fell, or give away, any ve/Tel to a foreigner upon any account * 
and he alfo dcfired them to return to him exadt accounts of all the vef¬ 
fels, whether great or fmall, in each port within their jurifdidtions, with 
the names of their owners. [Feedera, V. v, p. 210.] Thefe returns, if 
colleded together, would conftitute, apparently, the firft Regijler of the 
fhipping of England 

1341, February 12 th —The king wrote to the magiftrates of the prin¬ 
cipal ports of England, ordering that all (hips of fixty tuns or upwards, 
and all barges and fluves, (hould be equipped for war. He alfo ordered 
them to fend deputies, chofen from among their mod ^jftantial and 
prudent inhabitants, who (hould aflemble at W eftminfteE in order to 
inform him of the date of the (hipping in their ports, and the progrefs 
of the outfit. The following is the lid of the ports with the number of 
their deputies to this fird naval parliament. 

Sandwich to fend 2 Plymouth 2 Shoreham 1 

Great Yarmouth 2 Dartmouth 2 Hooke 1 

Gosford 2 Weymouth 1 Poole 1 

Lynne 2 Briftol 2 Exmouth 1 

Ipfwich 1 Bodon 1 Teignmouth 1 

Winchelfea 2 Kingdon upon Hull 2 Fowey 1 

Dover 1 Ncwcadle upon Tine 2 Ravenfere 1 

Rye 1 Falmouth 1 ’ Little Yarmouth 1 

Hidings 1 Pevenfey t 

Southampton 2 Seaford 1 [Fadera, V v, p. 231 ] 

April 12“'—Six Genoefe gallics, loaded with merchandize for Flan¬ 
ders, having been taken at Bred by a fleet of Englilh velfels in Septem- 

* Though Edward, in an evil hour, a flurried the as they were fure to have very little ufe of them 
title of king of Franee, and quartered the lilies of during the war 

that kingdom with lus own leopards m lus armon- % The account of vcfllls furniihed by the feveraj 
al bearings, he fterns to have been rather lhy, or ports of England for the fiege of Calais (to be 
diffident, in'ufiug lus new llilc, the mod of his wins found under the year 1346) is neatly equivalent to 
about this time being begun with * Rex ommlui’ZJt. fueh a regifter, as all the vtflels of the kingdom (or 
without faying what country or countries he claim- nearly all) were aflembled on that ftrvicc. We 
ed the fovereignty of. there hud the number of merchant veffels to be 68f, 

f It is not to he fuppoftd, that many rricrcltants hut for their tunnage we have no other ltaudam 
> ould build veffels to replace thofc which were loff, than the number of men they carried. 
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£#***£ tibrnfrite m the owixen £io,ooo flerjiog, if 
the aake^4 eom^is^l o&Q}8p*tft would abftma from gmag^fUoce 
to his adwrary of France, , Bat this offer the Genoefe appear to have 
4e4wqf {Feeder*, V. 59 1 } * 

Auguft 8 ^TJkb king* finding that wool was fmuggled oat of the 
kingdom witbouc^janglthc xfotyl Appointed the ftaplc for wool and 
qthcr ffapta gpodsfo beat Brogr/, W Flanders, under the dire&ion of a 
mayor ^ffcpnfiable* to bo eie&fetj by the merchants of the kingdom, 
tmcLhe^^^rmed a& theuf former liberties and reasonable cuftoms All 
perfons, natives or (foreigners, werp permitted to carry wool and other 
merchandise to Bruges, onr giving fecurity to the colledors of tlie cuf- 
tojm that they wouM carry them to nq other place rThe mayor and 
conilabfes of toe ft^ple were directed, and empowered, to leize a11 goods 
not fairly cleared out for exportation, and to puruff all offences m the 
ftaple, not according to the common law of the kingdom but according 
to the mercantile daw and, for defraying the neceffary charges, they 
were authorised to 4 evy a duty on die merchandize imported at Bruges 
in proportion to the quantity belonging to each perfon [2 adera, V v 
PP * 73 ' * 7 Sjik 

1342, Janflljf 2 2 d , May aS^U^Tbe king wrote other letters to the 
duke of Genoa, earneffly labouring to Win him to hts alliance, and pro- 
Tmling that the Genoefe merchants ihould be treated in all his do¬ 
minions as well as his own fubje&s, {Fadtrn, V . v, pp 296, 316 ] 

February 14 th —He alfo kndeavoUced to draw the king of Majorca in¬ 
to an alliance With him by a propofal foe a marriage, and an offer of 
commercial favours to his fubjefls. f Feeders, V v, pp* 286, 298 ] The 
commercial propofal had probably as little effect as the matumomal 
one. 

1343, Spring—Another law agamft carrying money out of the coun¬ 
try was now enadted \_A6ls 17 £dw. 17 /] The frequent renovations 
of fueh laws were not, rt feems, fufficient to convince the legillature of 
their anefficacyL 

The chronological order of this work requires die immediately to lay 
before the reader tfro following finking contrail to this a& of the Eng- 
lifh parliament 

May 1 “—Pedro IV, kingof Aragon, confidenng the great hardflnp im- 
pofed upontheoommerceof his fobjeds by an order, contained m the coi 
fhtutions of Catalonia, agamft carrying filver out of the country, now 
granted permiffion to the ^vtizfcns of Barcelona to export filver, whether 
m buiUon or an com, except the money pf Barcelona, from any part of 
hts dominions to any foreign Country whatfoever [ Capmany , Mm. btjl 
Ac J$atw$nQ> u, £?/, &pl, p, uy' ] 

May 20*W-The parliament ordained, that no peifba for the three en* 

Vol T 3 X 
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fuing years, under penalty of forfeiture*^ the wool fo bought by him, 
fliould buy wool at any lower prices than the following, vi&'iv 

. .. jr a . . o ‘-mf 

Lincoln-fhire, beft wool £9 6 ' 8j Wjlt-ftijre, . - . £$* 13. 4 

Holland and marih lands 7 6 r 8 Somerfet.:..;- . - 768 

York*fhire, beft - , y 6 8 Southampton, beft, 6 q o 

Craven -•« - 6-151,4 < Wight and Newlfbreft j o /& 

Kent, Suffex, Middlefex 6,0 0 Dorfet-. f, ft* 568 

Marfh wool in thefe three 5 o - o Hereford j . £61. 15 :4 to .8 o o 

Surry - - -40 o Worcefter' '57 0:.8 to 7 0 o 

Salop - - - 9 6. 8 Hertford -ms - 6 13 4 

Oxford (Chiltem/^d: 13:4) 8 13 4 Effex {Marlh wool £5) 6 13 4 

Berks - - 6> o o Gloucefter , £7 :.<J: 8 to 8 o o 

Nottingham - 70 0 Norfolk* Suffolk 500 

Northampton - 7. 6 8 Cumberland, Weftmere- 

Stafford - ^*8 to 8 13 4* land - , 6 13 4 

Derby - - 6 6 8 Northumberland,; JLancaf- 

Leicefter 8 o. o ter - - , 568 

Warwick, the beft 700 Devon - 300 

Cambridge, Huntington 600 Cornwall < 2 13 4 

Buckingham, Bedford 768 Rutland -s - 6 13 4 

The fellers were at liberty to take prices as much above the limited 
ones as they could obtain *. ( Faedera , V*.v,p. 369.3 

1344, January 8 th —Kmg Edward, agreeable to his conftant policy of 
conciliating the neutral powers, ordered the Ihirrefs of London to make 
proclamation, that the Pcrtuguefe ihould be treatedr in all refpeds as 
friends and favoured allies. [Faedera , V. v* p. 402.] 

January 2 2 a —Hitherto there had been very little gold money coined 
by the kings of England f j fo little, indeed, that it has been generally 
believed that there was none . but now-the king and parliament order¬ 
ed money of three fizes to be coined of gold. The largeft pieces, {lamp¬ 
ed with two leopards, and equal to two fmall flonns of Florence of full 
weight, were ordered ta pafs for fix-fhi kings.. The halves had one leo¬ 
pard, and the quarters, a. helmet. Soon after (July 9 th ) the king and his 
council ordered another coinage of gold, confiding of pieces' called 
-nobles, valued at fix {hillings and eight pennies, and halves and quarters 
of nobles* The exportation of money was qgeun prohibited, with the 

* Thu table of price* regulated by aft of parlia- which produce the beft Wool, arc not the chief 
mint, together with the price* prtfcHbtd by the feat* of the woollen mamifaftiires. 
king in the year 1338, give* u» a ffatittical account f In’ the year 1338 Ifling Edward ordered that 
of the comparative quality of the wools ia all the the filyer, winch wa» expeftfd to be found in. De- 
llnres of England, escept Chefhire, Durham, and vpa-fhire, fliould be qarritd to the inintj and the 
Monmouth, the two former being palatine conn- ' gold; to the dxclte^rrtrr'i [Fkdtra, K v, 71 ] 
ties, and the later not then an Enghfh (lure It Had there been any coinage of gold, he would molt 
aUb (hows 'is, that tbofe juits of the court.), probabl) have ordered both to the mint. 
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exception of this new gold moneys The currency of all corns of gold 
or filver, except the kiagX was prohibited. And no perfon, receiving 
a payment of twenty (hillings or more, was to refufe gold money *. 
The king, in his orders to the (hirrefs of London for proclaiming this, 
laft coinage, obferved thathitherto people had been impofed on, becaufe 
there was no fixed rate of exchange, and informed them, that he had 
ordered an exchange to be opened at Servate’s towerf in London, where 
the public might receive 6/7 in filver in exchange for a noble of gold, 
or a noble of gold in exchange for 6/8 j of filver, and in the fame pro¬ 
portion for the halves and quarters, thus taking to himfelf a profit of 
i-J per cent on iffuing filver, and $ per cent on i(Tuing gold %. The (lift 
gold money having been rated fo much above its value that it was im- 
polliible to get the people to receive it, the king proclaimed (Auguft ao h ) 
that no perfon (hould be obliged to take it but at its value as bullion. 
[Foedera , V. v,pp. 403, 416, 424.] 

February 6 th —The king, again defirmg to be informed of the date of 
the navy, or (hipping, of England, Cent precepts to the magiftrates of 
all the ports, ordering them to return a number of reprefentatives, pro¬ 
portioned t<^fe|tir trade or population, well acquainted with maritime 
affairs, to a cmlnci] of (hipping, or naval parliament, to be held at Lon¬ 
don in the enfuing lent, as follows, viz. 

Yarmouth to fend 4 Dover 2 Exeter 2 

Newcaftle upon Tine 2 Winchelfea 2 Dartmouth 2 

Scarburgh 1 Rye 1 Plymouth 2 

Kingfton upon Hull 2 Flattings 1 Exmouth 1 

Ravenfrod 1 Gosford 1 Falmouth r 

Gnmlby 1 Waynfleet r Sidmouth 1 

Bofton 2 Lyme 1 Barnftaple 1 

Lynne 2 Seaford / 1 Weymouth 1 

Dunwich 1 Ghicheffer 2 Briftol 2 

Ipfwich a Portfmouth 1 Poole 1 

Golcheffer 1 Southampton 2 London 4 

Harwich 1 S'. Helen’s in Wi§Jit 1 Blakeney 1 

Orford 1 Melcomb 1 Ravenfere 1 

Maldon 1 fevenfey 1 Shoreham 1 

Sandwich 2 Romney 1 [Foedera, V. v^.405.] 

* The permiffion to refufe it in fmaller quanti- \ Before tins time the exchange iffued good fil- 
lies fhowt, that it wit dtfliked by the people, and ver money m exchange for fuch aa was deficient in 
tor a very go«4feafon. aa it was rated couhderably weight or purity, and accommodated tiaveltrs with 
above its value according to the proportion then Enghfh or foreign money, when arriving in, or dc- 
edabhilted between gold and filver. About a year parting from, the kingdom. and from thclc ex* 
and a had after tin' time wc find it dill refuted in change* a part of the loyal revenue was derived, 
the north part* of Englaud. [Fadtrn, P. v,». 480.] In the third year of King Richard I thr profit of 

f Apparently the fame which Stow ealU Sernt» the exchange cambn’) of all England, except 
tow .1 d Cornet’s tower in Buckkrfbury. [Swr- Winchcllcr, amounted to £400. In the beginning 
vty of London, pp. 118, 477 ] of the rug 1 of John, Hugh Odd, a foreign mer- 
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We may here obferve Yarmouth ott a footing with London in naval 
pre-eminence, furely the effeft of a vigorous and ©rofperous fiihery; arid 
that Ravenfroa, formerly more opulent than Hull, and Dunwich which 
appears to have antiently had more trade than any of the neighbouiing 
ports, were now outfttipped by others in the progrefs of naval and con> 
mercial profperity *. 

The late law for fixing the prices of wool was repealed, the buyers, 
whether natives or foreigners; being allowed to make fuch bargains as 
they and the fellers could agree: and fo fenfible were the iegiflators of 
the impropriety of the reftriftive ordinance, that they decreed, that no 
perfon ihould be troubled for having infringed it. The fea was alio de¬ 
clared free for the pafiage of all merchants of every defcription with their 
merchandize. [Stat. 18 Edw. III. c. 3.] 

Oftober 12 th —The foreign cloth-weavers, who had fettled in London 
upon the faith of the king’s protection, were maltreated and threatened 
by a mob of people,, who were fo foolifh as to think, that what was earn¬ 
ed by thofe induftrious and valuable ftrangers was taken from them- 
felves. The king therefor ordered the mayor and fhirxefs of London 
to proclaim that no one Ihould do any injury to the ^ ffij foers, and to 
imprifon all who fhould aft contrary to the proclamation^ [Feedera, V 
v, p 430.] If the mob had proceeded now a$ far in their outrages 
againft the foreign weavers as they often did againft the Jews in former 
times, England might have continued fome centuries longer dependent 
upon the Netherlands for the lale of wool and the purchafe of fine 
cloth. 

The Ciftercian monks had the privilege of being exempted from all 
public burthens; and, in the ufe, or abufe, of that exemption, thofe of 
them, who were fettled in Lincoln-fliire, had become merchants. Hav¬ 
ing thus all the advantages that fmugglers feek to have without any of 
their rxlk, and alfo the benefit of correfpondence with the houfes of their 
order throughout the Chriftian world, no other perfons could enter mto 
competition with them: and ,they were therefor prohibited from being 1 
merchants. [Rot. pat. prim. 18 Eduu. Ilf, w/37 — Bromton, col. 1256.] 

Though the people of France had contributed very liberally for fup- 
porting their fovereign againft King Edward’s invafion, yet the preflure 


cjiant, fanned the exchange of all England for 
8jo marks a-year. But in the 13 th of Henry III 
the farm was lowered to 709 marks. [Madox’j 
Hjd. t. *3, § 1, notet as, is, r.] 

The charge for exchange was afterwards aug¬ 
mented, as appears by a petition of the commons 
in the year 1363, that no more than one penny 
might be taken for the change of a noble. The 
petition was refufed. [Cotton’s Alr'tigmtnl of re. 
fords, f. 97.3 a 


• Such councils were fomrtimes called after¬ 
wards. One in particular in the year 1347 was 
compofed of members from only 3 a places, >1 all 
the orders'be preferred, NeweafUr^gcarburgh, Pe- 
renfey, Exeter, Dartmouth,' Plymouth, Ex mouth. 
Falmouth, Sidmoutb, Barnftaple, Weymouth, (and 
Ravenfcre, if different from Rarenfrod, for one 
of thrfe names items redundant) being omitted. 
[Fxdera, V. r, p. 548.] But it fee ms more pro¬ 
bable that the orders are left. 
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of Philip’s expenfes now obliged him to impofe a tax upon fait *, which 
rendered him very unpopular among his fubjedh, who thought it a horrid 
oppreffion to make them pay for water and the heat o^ the fun. [Mezeray, 
Rift. de France, V. ii ,p* 544.— Meycri, Ann. Flandt.f. 301 a.] The tax was 
probably at firft very light, according to our modem ideas of taxation. 
But taxes are like fnow-balls, which increafe as they roll along and the 
progreflive augmentations of the fait taxes, the inequality of them in 
different diftridts, and the extreme rigour in collecting them, became the 
foutces of much eVafion, much tyranny, and much mifery, in France. 

It is faidthat an Englifhmap, named Maeham (or Machin), failing for. 
Spain with a lady, whom he had ftolen away, was driven by contrary 
winds upon the lfland afterwards called Madeira. There he landed with 
the lady and fome of the Chip’s company; and they were deferted by 
the fhip. The lady died; and Maeham and his companions made a ca¬ 
noe, in which they pafl'ed over to the coaft of Africa, and thence they 
were fent to' the king of Caftile*. [Gafoano’s Difcoveries , in Purchases 
P'tlg rimes, B. x, p. 1672.] Such is the account of the firft difeovery 
made of unknown land after the ufe of the compafs became general f. 

This famesftpw the pope, after preaching a fermon, wherein he prov¬ 
ed, probably to’the fatisfadion of his audience, that he had a right to 
dilpofe of kingdoms, created Louis of Spain, an ambaflador from the 
king of France, prince of the Fortunate iftands $. [ Hemtngford, p. 376, ed. 
Hearnc .] 

1346, March 24 ''—King Edward, thinking it would be advantageous 
to merchants and to the public m general, both in England and Flan¬ 
ders, if the fame money were to have free currency in both countries, 
empowered two agents to fettle with the magiftrates of Ghent, Bruges, 
Ypres, and other towns, refpeding a coinage of gold nobles, with their 
halves and quarters, like thofe lately corned in England, to bf* executed 
in his name in that country. [ Foedeia, V v, p. 506.] 

•King Edward, whofc pretentions upon the we aii told by Sir George Sta.in'ni'. VAtcount of 
crown of France made him dtny the exiftence of an emtajfy to China, V. i,p. 74, ed. 1790.I 
the Salic law, whereby he, as claiming in right of J It would have been a laudable deed, fays He- 
his mother, was excluded ft om the fuceeflion, when miugford, if lie had put him 111 poffirffion. Fie adds, 
he heard of the new tax, faid, with a fnecnng pun, that there are nine or ten of thofe dtands ; that tht 
iiat Philip of Valois was the real author of the natives, who are neither Chnltians nor Saracen#, 
iahe law. Such falic (fait) laws have fioce been live like hearts, and go naked ; they cut their bread 
very fofliciently felt in this country, though not with ftones, which are alfo their weapons m fight- 
quite fo feverely as in France. mg, they hiving no iron, and no knives, nor any 

t According to other accounts, Maeham aifo other kind of arms; corn grows there without be. 
died in the tiland. The Portuguefe fay, that, mg fowed, and trees grow to the height of 115 
when they took pofleffion of Madeira, the mortu* feet.—Purcha* [£. x, p. 1671] fays, from Gal- 
ment ereoed by turn, containing his own and the vano'i Dtfeovniet, that Louis de la Cerda (for that 
lady's names, was Handing, and that the bay, where was his name) aflted the king of Aragon to alii ft 
he landed, is called Macbico after bns name. His him to take pofleffion of his new dominions. but 
ftory, true or fabricated, is the fubjeA of a pi&ure we hear nothing further of it.at this time, 
in the hall of the government bouie m Madeira, as, 
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July 24"’—The king’s high-way between the hofpital of i>\ Giles and 
the bar of the old temple* at London) and alfo the adjacent rpad called 
Pourtepolf, being very much broken up and dangerous, tolls perhaps 
the earlieft known by any remaining records, were impofed by royal 
authority upon all cattle, merchandize, or: other goods, palling ugofi 
thofe roads, and alfo the Charing road §, for two years, at rates upon the 
feveral articles, amounting to about one penny in the pound on their 
value, to be paid by all perfons, except lords, ladies,,and perfons belong¬ 
ing to religious eftablifhments or to the church. [Fadera, V. v, p. 520.] 
September 6 th —King Edward having defeated his adyeffary Philip at 
Crefly (Auguft 26 th ) with a prodigious flaOghter, and befieged Calais by 
land and by fea, fent precepts to the Cinque ports and the ports on the 
eaft iide of England, defiring the merchants to carry over flour, bread, 
corn, wine, ale, flefh, filh, bows, bow-ftrings, arrows, and other (lores, 
for which they (hould be paid in ready money ; and he -allured them, 
that nothing (hould be taken from them without a reafonable and fatif- 
fa&ory price. This order was frequently repeated. [Feedera, V. v, pp. 


As the commercial progrefs of the maritime towns illuftrated 

by comparing llatements of their (hipping at different times, I here lay 
before the reader the following 


Account of the vejjelsfurnifhed by the ports qf England for the fleet employed 
by King Edward III in tbe fiege of Calais. 


The king's 25 (hips carried 419 mariners. 


Tbe South fleet. 

The North fleet. 

F'pl i . Manner, 

rpu 

Matt if. 

London font 

25 

662 Bamburgh 

1 

9 

Aylesford 

2 

24 Newcaftle 

17 

414 

Hoo 

2 

24 Walrich 

1 

12 

Hope 

2 

24 Hertlepool 

5 

MS 

New Hythe 

5 

19 Hull 

16 

4 66 

Margate 

T-S 

-160 York 

1 

9 

Morne 

2 

23 Ravenfer 

1 

28 

Faverlham 

2 

23 Woodhoufe 

1 

12 

Sandwich 

22 

504 Strockhithe 

1 

10 

Dover 

l6 

336 Barton 

3 

3 ° 

Wight (ifland) 

a 3 

220 Swinfleet 

1 

11 

Wmclielfea 

21 

596 Saltfleet 

2 

49 

Weymouth 

20 

264 Grimfoy 

11 

171 


* The old temple was in Holburn without the 
bats. [Stow'1 Survey,pp. jet, 8*4.] 

f Now Gray’s-inn lane. [Stow, p. 823.3 A 
fmall lane leading into Gray Vtnn la.it has now got 
the name of Porrpool lane 
£ ‘ Confuetudmes,' cuitoms. Duties for paving 


towns were very common s but I am uncertain, 
wlfcther they were levied upon the inhabitants, or 
upon thofe who ufed the roads, as this order, an.l 
reafon, direfl. The exemption of thofe who were 
bed able to pay was not, however, very judicious. 

Ij Suppofcd to be now S'. Martin’S lane. 
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Tbe South fleet* 

r&U.'Mvhm. 

Lyme 
Sc ton. 

Sidmouth 
Exmouth 
Teignmouth 
Dartmouth 
Portfmouth 
Plymouth 
Looe 
Yalie 
Fowey. 

Briftol 
Tinmouth 
Haftings 
Romney 
Rye 
Hythe 

Shoreham • - 
Seaford 
Newmouth 
Hamilhoke 
Hooke 
Southampton 
Lymington 
Poole 
Warcham 
Swanzey 
Ilfracombe 
Pad (low 
Pollrewan 
Wadworth 
.Hendefs 
Bridgewater 
Carmarthen. 

Calchworth - 1 1 a 

Molbrooke - 112 

[MS. Bib. Cott. Tit. F. in,/. 262.] 


The North fleet. 


rW"' 

4. 

6a Waynfleet 

rtjftu 

2 

2 ' 

25 Wrangle 

I 

3 

62 ,Lynne 

16 

1© 

193 Blacfeney 

2 

7 

120 Soarburgh 

I 

3i 

757 Yarmouth 

43 

5 

96 Dunwich 

6 

a6 

603 Orford 

3 

20, 

3?5 Gosford 

*3 

2 

48 Harwich 

14 

47 

770 Tpfwich 

12 

24 

6q8 Merten 

1 

2 

25 Broughlyngfey 

5 

5 

96 Colchefter 

5 

4 

75 Whitbanes 

1 

9 

156 Derwen 

1 

6 

112 Bofton 

17 

20 

329 Swinhumber 

1 

5 

80 Maldon 

2 

2 

18 Barton 

5 


11 7 Ireland 

20 Foreigners. 
Bayonne 
Spain 
Flanders 
Gelderland 


57® 

159 

94 

59 

29 

79 

17 


15 

7 

14 


Summary. 
King’s (hips 


43 

8 

482 

38 

l 9 

1095 

102 

62 


239 
6 
6 1 
90 
*7 
15 

361 

32 

32 

61 

25 


439 

184 

133 

24 


2 5 4i9 
468 9,211 

217 4,521 

Total, England (*or 700) 710* 14,151 
Ireland - 1 25 

Foreigners - 37 7^0 


60 South fleet 

14 North fleet 
5i 

15 

16 


Total f (*or 738) 748* 14,956 


f The total* do not agree with the particular 
n umbers. But, as it is impoflible to difeover where 
the error lies, I am obliged to take them as I find 
them in the manufenpt, which it much moyr ac- 
1 urate thao the hit published by Hakhiyt. The 
name* of the town* are given in modern fpcllinjr, 
except a few which arc unknowo j and the defuJ- 
tuxy arrangement remleis it impoffibie to trace 


them. We may obltrvr, that thofe parts of tlie 
coaft, where the hihing flouulhed, had the grtatift 
number of veffrls. Though we find two viflcJs 
carrying 51 and 60 men, yet Gosford is the only 
town whofe veflela average fo many as j l i-. i, th» 
average of the whole fleet being under 20 men for 
each veflU 
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During the liege of Calais the king of France attemjaed to detach 
the Flemings from the intereft of.Kin^Edward. He offered to, fupply 
them for fix years with eforo at 4/per quarter inflead of nif, which they 
then paid; to fend them the wool01 France at a lowprice.aridto 
oblige his fubjeds to ufe no other cloth, whijte th&r cloths, made of 
French’wool were to be got (thus!, offeringj'to facrifice the woollen iha- 
nufa&ure, which, we have feer\, his own fubjefts certainly had). Ffe of- 
ftred to teflore to them the toWt^s of Lifle, Doway“*7and Bethune, witb 
their diftri&s, to'defend them Hgluim their,enemies, to fubfidixe them 
largely, and to,|>romote theiryoUng men. ~ But all’his offers were not 
fufficient to prevail With the Bleift^gS. f& de Avejbvry, p. 153.] 1 A 
1^4^—In the year 134.7, and apparentlym-the early part of it, the 
king’s ttm Lionel, as warded of the kingdom, in a council Without the 
commas, hhpofed a duty of if upon every &ck of wool exported, if up¬ 
on every tun of wine, and oaf Upon every 20/ in value of other goods 
(‘ des avoirs*), to continue till next Michaclmafs, for the protection of 
the kingdom and the convoy of (hips. [Cotton's Abridgment of records, 
^* 52 - 1 ,. 

April io'* 1 —For a confiderable time pail we have had,ip.ile notice of 
any commercial intercoutfe between England and Vemfie. In confe- 
quence of an application by the conful f of the Venetian merchants at 
Bruges and an English merchant, the king now took all the merchants 
of Venice, trading to England, Ireland, and his other dominions, under 
his prote&ion during one yea#. [Feedera, V. v, p. 558.] 

April 13 th —The king lent agents'to Genoa to hire twelve gallies, 
completely armed and manned, for his fervice. In July a very prolix 
treaty was figned at Genoa, wherein King Edward offered, and the duke 
and community of Genoa (for the parties interefted) accepted, £10,000 
iterling in full compen&tion for the fix gallies taken in the year 1340, 
and 8,000 marks for the cog taken in the year 1321 %; which mms 
were to be allowed in the cuftoma of goods imported or exported in the 
ports of England, by the perfons aggrieved and their heirs, for their 
own accounts only, till every otte of them fliould thus retain as much 
as his (hare of the compenfajtion fhouid be fettled at$. Moreover, what 
•was the king’s great obje&, each of the contrafling powers engaged not 
to aflift the enemies of the other. [. Fcedera , V. v, pp. 560, 569.] 

Auguft I2* h —King Edward, having made himfelf mailer of Calais 
after a liege df eleven months, defired the Ihirrefs of the maritime^ 

* So I hare ventured to-eall the town written iuable Memoriae hjfiofu<U it Barcelona, gives a ltd 
Roraacum in one MS. and ^Botutaem in another, of conful* commiffionetf bv that aly lince the 5 car 
apparently for Dowacum. lijo. ' 

f If I miftake not, tin* u the ea*lieft notice of i ’pit* feem* the fame (hip for which King 
the officeof ucon/aJof merehanttinoay EngMh record. Edward offered to pay $,000 rnaiku in t^e year 
But long beforethu time the commertial ftfjtte in 1336. 

the Mediterranean had conful* in every confiderable l | Another mftance of payment in tbia manner 
port to which they traded, Capmany, in lu* va« occur* in Fesdcra, P. v, p. 789. 
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fhires, and the magiftrates of the chief ports of Erigland, to make pro¬ 
clamation, that merchants and others, willing to fettle m Calais with 
their ftores and merchandize, Ihould have lioufes at moderate rents *. 
[Ftdera, V. v. p. 575.] 

November 6^—The parliament of Scotland (if we may depend on 
the authenticity of the laws publifhed by Skene) confirmed to the in¬ 
habitants of the burghs, and to foreign merchants, the rights and pri¬ 
vileges formerly enjoyed by them in good and peaceable times. They 
ordered that the gold and filver coins of England fhould be received at 
the full nominal value at which they palled m England f. And, agree¬ 
able to the abfurd policy then generally adopted in Europe, they at¬ 
tempted to prevent the exportation of money by charging it with the 
monftrous and impra&icable duty of 33^ per cent, [ Stat . Dav. II, cc. 32, 
33, 35, 37] which, if it operated at all, could only have the effed of 
railing the prices of foreign merchandize upon the Scottifh confumer. 

1348, January 15 th —The merchants and others complained to the 
parliament of England, that all the tin of Cornwall was bought and ex¬ 
ported by Tidman of Limburgh, and no Englifhman could get any of 
it therefor they prayed that it might be freely fold to all merchants. 
But they received foi anfwer, that it was a profit belonging to the prince, 
and every lord might make his profit of his own. Another petition 
was alfo prefented, praying for a repeal of the new cuftoms upon wool¬ 
len manufadures exported, viz. \\d upon every cloth, 1 d upon every 
worfted cloth, and 1 coupon every lit (probably fitted, or dyed) cloth, 
exported by Englilh meichants, which were half as much more upon 
thofe exported by foreigners. But the parliament thought it reafonable, 
that thofe goods fhould pay in proportion to what the quantity of wool 
worked up in them would pay, if exported in a raw ftate, and refufed 
to repeal the duties. The exportation of home-made woollen cloths 
thus appears to have become already an objed of fome importance. 
The commons in parliament alfo reprefented, that the duty impoied in 
the preceding year, without their confent, for the protedion of fhips, 
which was to be paid only till Michaelmafs, was ftill continued, and they 
petitioned that it fhould ceafe. The duty upon wool was, however, flill 
continued. The convoy duty was afterwards fixed by the king, peers, and 
prelates, with confent of the merchants , at one fhilling per fack, and the 
money was ordered to be paid into the hands of fome meichants, who 
thereupon undertook to maintain a fufficient force upon the fea, and to 
convoy rhe merchants fafe to the flaple. In a fecond feffion, held m 
Lent, grievous complaints were made, that, though the convoy duty 

• He had no fmall number of houfes to let, m.nbrit of the new colony. [Mejert Ami. Flan* 
for, ot the former inhabitant*, only one prieft and Jru,f. 151 1 ] 

two lawyers »ue pcimitted n> remain. Thirty- f At ih'i e.mc £1 • 2 6 of Tnghlh money, 

fix merchants fiom London were the mo.l opulent was only equal 1 £1 t o of Scottilh. See the 
tab'esof tnotu e in the appendix. 

Voi. I. 3 Y 
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was exalted, the trade was not prote&ed, many merchants having loft 
their lives and properties by the enemy upon the fea. The commons 
therefor requefted, that thofe who had undertaken the prote&ion of the 
trade might be obliged to make fatisfa&ion to the fufferers. About 
four years afterwards they petitioned for a total abolition of this new 
duty; but they were refiifed. And it came in time to be firmly efta- 
blifhed under the well-known denomination of tunnage and poundage *. 
[i Cotton's Abridgement of records, pp. 56, 57, 63, 75.] 

February i4' h —The Flemings, having again got the ftapie among 
themfelves, took upon them to hinder the Lombards and others from 
purchafing the wool carried thither by the merchants of England. 
Their conduit being complained of, the king wrote to the magiftrates 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, requiring them to refpelt the liberties 
of the ftapie, and to permit the Lombards and others to buy wool from 
the Englifh merchants, and to carry it by land or water whitherfoever 
they pleafed. [ Fadera , V.v,p.6\\ .] 

April 5 th —King Edward, in order to promote the profperity of his 
new colony at Calais, ordained that it fhould be a ftapie for tin, lead, 
feathers, Englilh-made woollen cloths, and worfted fluffs, for feven 
years: and he ordered, that the exporters of thofe articles fhould make 
oath before the colleltors of the cuftoms, that they would carry them to 
no other place. [Fadera, F. v, p. 61B.] 

September—So earneft was King Edward to obtain an alliance with 
Alfonfo king of Caftile, the moft powerful of the fovereigns of Spain, 
that he kept up a correfpondence of feveral years with him, and 
alfo with his counfelors, the mafter of his genet horfes, and Leonora 
de Gufman his concubine, for the jmrpofe of contrading a marriage 
between Alfonfo’s oldeft fon f and hxs own daughter Joanna, which was 
at laft agreed upon in June 1345, and the portion fixed at the enormous 
fum of four hundred tboufand gold florins of the Jbield f, Edward profeffing, 
however, that he expelled fome abatement of the fum, and a long in¬ 
dulgence of time for completing the payment. But this conjugal alli¬ 
ance, the labour of fix years, never took place. The young princefs 
was lent to Bourdeaux upon her way to the court of Caftile; and there 
fhe fell fick, and death delivered her from being one of the wives of 

* This later fentence I conceive to be infeited is (till more fuprifing, Edward wrote a letter m 
by Sir Robert Cotton, or his editor, Prynne. July 1355 to Alfonfo, who had been dead above 
4 Born in Auguft 1334. H« name appears to five years. [Feedera, V. v, p. 8ai,] 
have been unknown in England till Auguft 1343, J The fum was equal to £80,000 fteriing, each 
when it is firft mentioned in Feedera, V. v, p. 47 6. florin being worth four Shillings. (See Fadera, 
Neither do Edward or his fecretariet feem to have F.y,p. 485.) But the kings of England and 
known that the princefs and her intendtd huiband France were biddiag auftion for the marriage of 
were fo nearly related, that a difpenfation would Alfonfo’s heir, 

be oeceflary to legitimate their marriage. What 5 
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Peter the Cruel*. [Fadera, V. 334, 383,410, 414,422, 423, 425, 
426, 428, 434, 461, 47 6 > 638.3 

In the courfe of this negotiation many civilities pafled between the 
two courts; and Alfonfo, under/landing that Edward had given orders 
to purchafe a Spanifh genet horfe for him, prevented the purchafe, and 
fent him a pair as a prefent. 

It was probably alfo during this negotiation (for, though the fluff is 
unqueftionable, the year is not known) and perhaps in comp'enfation 
for the (hips fent to the fiege of Calais, or in part of payment of the 
marriage portion, that Alfonfo received a flock of flieep from England, 
of the number of which we can only judge from more than one veflel 
of the large kind, called carracks, being employed to carry them over. 
Of their importance in the eye of their new mailer we may judge by 
his appointment of a man of rank to be judge over the (hepherds em¬ 
ployed in the care of the royal flocks. And thus, by a great and iignal 
breach of the law, or order, againft their exportation, was the breed of 
Engliih iheep naturalized in Spain, which has fmce become the market 
for the fineft wool in Europe f. 

The manufacturers of worfted fluffs in Norfolk were put under the 
infpedtion of an ulnator, or meafurer, foon after they obtained the king’s 


* He had three wives living at once. See 
Dillon't lltft. of Peter the Cruel, r. n ,f. 124. 

f That Spain received Iheep from England in 
the fifteenth century, has been afferted by Holin- 
fhed, [Chronicle,p. 221, ed. 1586] (who, however, 
knew nothing of this cargo) and by others, ap¬ 
parently following him ; but it has been more ge¬ 
nerally difbeheved. It is indeed certain, that the 
Spaniards had a very excellent breed of Iheep in 
the time of Strabo, and probably long before and 
after his time. (See above, p. 128.) It is alfo 
certain, that feme Spanifh wool was imported into 
England in the reign of Henry II, but it is not 
safy to guefs for what purpufe, as the quality of it 
was evidently inferior to that of Enghfh wool; 
and England was fo far from needing to import 
wool, that that article then, and during many fuc- 
ceeding ages, compofed the chief part of the ex¬ 
ports of the country. (Sec above, pp 34c, 347, 
See. See.) But that the Spaniards were defirous 
of obtaining Iheep of the Enghfh breed, and actu¬ 
ally did obtain a confiderable number of them, is 
now certain, beyond a poffibility of doubt, from a 
molt curious Spanilh letter, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an extraft. 

* Pedro Lafo faid, in the king’s prefence, that 
‘ Gomez Carillo was fon to one of the king’s 

* gentlemen or pages, and grandfon to King Don 

* Enrique's chief cup-bearer, who was ion of 

* Lope Carillo, gentleman and chief huntfman to 
« Don Juan the Firft, and that he was not fon of 

* a judge overfbepberds. This was faid as a fneer. 


* for Juan Sanchez de Tovar is defeended from 

* Fernan Saiichir dc To\ar judge of the royal/loch 

* offbtep and folds, l'ernan Sanchez de Berlanga 

* anfwcrcd, in the king’s prcfencc, that he undcr- 
‘ flood the farcafm, but that it was ill aimed, aud 

* might be retorted upon himfelf; foi that Fcr- 
‘ nan Sanchez, whom he reproached as a judge 
‘ over (hepherds, was his equal, and that the of- 

* fice of judge and alcajde of the royal flocks 

* was always held by gentlemen of rank. That 
‘ King Alfonfo , ivhen he fiijl brought Jbeep from 
1 England in gieatfhips , (‘ in nates carracai'j ap- 

* pointed Inigo Lopez de Orozco to be the fiill 

I pci fon to ixereife that office, from whom Pedro 
' Lafo lumfelf was defeended on the part of his 
‘ mother, and now, being informed that himfclf 

* was defeended from a judge over (hepherds, he 
‘ might mock at his pleafure. Written from Me- 

* dina del Campo, A. D. 1437.’ [Eptfiol. de 
Ctbdsreal, p. 126, a book fcemingly almolt entire¬ 
ly unknown in this country.] For this mod im¬ 
portant extraft, wc are indebted to the elaborate 
and benevolent refearch of Sir Frederic Eden. 
See his State of the Poor, P. 1 , p. 88. 

Alfonfo XL became king of Caflile in the >lui 
1312, when he was only thirteen months old, and 
he died on the if" of March 13JO. As Edward 

II was dead long before he came of age, we need 
not hefitate to afertbe the exportation of the flicepL 
to Edward III; and one or other of the occafions 
mentioned in the text may be aflumed for fixing 
the date with a tolerable approach to ccitaint). 
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patent, as already related: but, on their petition to the king, that of¬ 
fice was this year abolifhed. [Rot. pat. prim. 3 Edw. ///, m. 1; and prim. 
22, m. ^.—Cotton's Abridgment, p. 71.] 

The contraded fpirit of corporation monopoly fo far prevailed againft 
the ads of parliament of the years 1335 and 1337 an< * the king's refo- 
lution to cherifh the woollen manufacture, that the weavers of Lincoln 
this year obtained from him a grant of, what they called, their liberties , 
which donfifted in a power of depriving any weaver, not of their gild, 
of the liberty of working at his trade within twelve leagues of their 
city i a pretty ample fcope for the fcxercife of petty tyranny. [Rot. pat. 
fee. 2a Edw. Ill, m. aa.] But this and other fuch monopolies were again 
abolifhed by the ad, called the ftatute of cloths, in the year 1351. 

This year there were great commotions in Flanders among the weav¬ 
ers. Six hundred of them were flain in a fkirmifh ; and thofe who re¬ 
mained at home were dragged out of their houfes and murdered. 
[Meyeri Ann. Flandr.f. 154 a.] Such tragical excefles muft undoubtedly 
have been very prejudicial to the manufedures of Flanders, and contri¬ 
buted to fptead them through the adjacent countries. Though we do 
not meet with any formal letters of fafe condud at this time, there can 
fcarcely be any doubt that fome of the Flemifh weavers now availed 
themfelves of the general encouragement held out to them'in England, 
and flickered themfelves there from the fury of their enemies. 

1349, May 19“—The drapers of Barcelona, probably as being among 
the moft fubftantial of the citizens, carried on the bufmefs of banking 
or changing money in that city, as the goldfmitlis in an after age did in 
London. But, by an order of the king of Aragon, they were now 
obliged to give fufficient fecurity, before they could enter upon thofe 
branches or bufinefs. [1 Capmany , Mem. Inft. de Barcelona , V. ii, Col. dipl. 

A 125.] 

1350—The long-projeded marriage with Peter, now king of Caftile, 
being fruftrated by the death of the Englifh princefs, and the young 
monarch being conneded with the court of France by a contrad of 
marriage, the maritime towns of Caflile and Bifcay fitted out a number 
of large warlike veflfels, which took a vaft number of English traders 
with cargoes of wine and wool. Emboldened by the fuccefs of their 
depredations, they colleded a large fleet, and arrogantly afTuming the 
title of lords of the Engbfh fea, threatened to deftroy the navy of England 
and to invade the kingdom. It became neceflary to appoint convoys 
to proted the Englifh trade j and the king, with the advice of the pre¬ 
lates, nobles, and community of merchants of the maritime towns of England, 
ordained, that a duty of forty pennies fterling fhould be laid upon every 
tun of wine fhipped in Gafcoigne onboard any veflel belonging to Eng¬ 
land^ Wales, or Ireland, for whatever country bound, or onboard any 
foreign veflel bound for England, Wales, or Ireland, as a fund for de- 
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fraying the expenfe (October 20 th ). King Edward, moreover, thinking 
fueh an enemy fufftciently important to be oppofed by himfelf, collect¬ 
ed a fleet, with which he engaged the Spaniards near Winchelfea, and, 
chiefly by the fuperiority of the Englifti archers, gained a complete 
victory, took twenty-four large veflels richly loaded with Flemifh cloth 
and Other goods, and put the reft to flight. Thus Aid Edward a fecond 
time triumph upon that element, which is the appropriate theatre of 
Britifh warfare. [Fadcm, V. v,$>. 679, 681, 688,691.— R. de Avejbury 
p. 184.— Murtm. contin.p. 102*.] * 

This year 1,350 veflels failed from Bourdeaux, loaded with 13,429 
tuns of wine, being nearly too tuns in each veflel on an average, and 
paid £5,104:16: o Bourdeloife money in duties {Record in the exchequer 
in London, quoted in Mem. de literature , f^xxxvii, p. 350]. 

The king granted to the burgefles of Newcaftle upon Tine the right 
of digging coals and ftones in the Caftle-field and the Frith, both ad¬ 
jacent to their town f {Rot. pat. tertia 24 Edw. Ill, m. 6]. 

1351—King Edward, diftrefled by the debts he had incurred in his 
chimerical attempt to conquer France, and defxrous of paying his cre¬ 
ditors with lefs money than he had borrowed, had ordered two hundred 
andfixty-ftx pennies to be made out of the pound of ftandard filver in 
the yeai-1344: and in 1346 he further diminifhed the money by mak¬ 
ing two hundred and fevertty pennies out of a pound. By thefe alterations 
his own, and all other, creditor* were defrauded, at firft of about* tenth, 
and afterwards a ninth, part of their property % > and the whole body ot 


* The hiftonans here quoted date the battle on 
the 24'* of July, on which day the king wa» at 
Wellmmfter. Later hiftorians hare other dates, 
and make the number of prizes twenty-fix. 

t It appeared afterwards by an inquett, that the 
lands called the Caftle-field and Cattle-moor, ad- 
lacent to Newcaftle, had belonged to the town 
from time immemorial, but had not been eapreft- 
ly granted by any charter: therefor the kuig in 
May 1357 confirmed to the corporation the pro¬ 
perty ofthofc lands j and, m confideration of their 
luffermgi by the plague and other calamities, which 
difablcd them from paying their anaual fee-farm of 
jfioo* be gave them a right to dig coals and 
(tones in thofe lands, without making ary mention 
of this previoui giant, which, for ought I can 
fee, is tie ftrjl wherein any notice of coal or ftpne, 
as belonging to the corporation of Newcaftle, is 
found. 

Thu obfervatkm becomes neceflfery, becettfe it 
has been affected, that the burgefles «t Newcaftle 
were warranted by royal authority to dig coal and 
ftone in the Caftle-field fo early as in the reign of 
King John. But in the very ample charter given 
them by that king there are no fueh words, as I 
hare found upon examining an tnjptximut charter 


of Richard II in the Tower £&*. pat. quint, i 
Ric. II, m. 1], which contains chatters to New¬ 
caftle by the i olio wing kings, viz. John, in his 17“ 
year, with reference to feme poffeffions of the cor¬ 
poration in the time of Hcaiy II, but without a 
word of coals or the Caftle-field 5 Henry III, in 
his I8" 1 and 36'* years; Edward I, in bis xx i year; 
and Edward III in bis 31* year (A. D. 1357), 
without any mention of this one in his 24* year. 
It is certain, however, that coals were dug in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaftle and (hipped from that 
port in earlier tunes, as appears by the Chartulary 
of Tmemouth, quoted in Brand 1 1 Htft. of New. 
tafilt (fee above, pp. 497, 504, and alio 393) : 
about the year 1304 we find Come leafes of coal 
mines near Gatelhead (the Southwark of New¬ 
caftle) by the bifliop of Durham confirmed by the 
king [Ret.pat.fee. 38 Edw. Ill\ m. 26] : and in 
the county of Cumberland we find coal mines be¬ 
longing to the priory of Carlile m the 14'* year of 
Edward I [Rot. pat. prim. 5 Edw. Hi, m. 8j. 

% It may be oblerved, that King Edward, in 
his manifefto to the people of France in the year 
1340, a (fared them, that he would not feck his 
own lucre by making any change in the monef, 
when he Ihould be received at their king, [Fmd- 
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the people, efpeckliy thofe of the lower clstfies* were further diftreflect 
by the nominal, and partly reel, rife in the prices of alltbcneceffaries 
of life. They do not' feem, however, to have made any attempt to 
obtain compenfation for the diminution of their incomes tiU after a 
dreadful penitence, which originated in the Oriental regions, and began 
its ravages in England in the year 1348, and is iaid to have carried off 
the greateft part of the people, efpeckliy in the lower ranks of life *. 
Then the furviving labourers took the advantage of the demand for 
labour and the fcarcity of hands to raife their prices. The king, by the 
advice of the prelates, nobles, and others, thereupon e&a&ed the Statute 
of labourers, which ordained, that all men and women under fixty years 
of age, whether of free or fervile condition, having no occupation or 
property, fhould ferve any perfon by whom they fhould be required, 
and fhould receive only the wages which were ufual before the year 
1346, or in the five or fix preceding years, on pain of imprifonment, 
the employers being alfo pumfhable for giving greater wages. Arti¬ 
ficers were alfo prohibited from demanding more than the old wages f , 
and butchers, bakers, brewers, and other dealers in provifions, were 
ordered to fell them at reafonable prices. [Stat. 23 % Edw. III .] 

The ‘ fervants, having no regard to the laid ordinance, but to their 
4 eafe and Angular coveufe/ refufed to ferve great men and others, un- 
lefs for higher wages than the law allowed. Therefor the parliament by 
another ftatute fixed the yearly and dayly wages of agricultural fervants, 
artificers, and labourers, the payment for threfhing corn by the quarter, 
and even the price of fhoes, &c. § They alfo forbad any perfon to 
leave the town in fummer, wherein he had dwelt in the winter, or to 
remove from one fhire to another, [Stat. 1, 25 Edw. ///.] Thus were 
the lower clafies of the people debarred by laws, which in their own na¬ 
ture muft be inefficient, from making any effort to improve their fitua- 

era, V. v,fp. 159,164.3 apparently glancing a re* fcripti, which b»vc never been pubhflied. The 
flc&ton upon the king# of France, who had done conduit of the labourer# feem# alfo to infer, that 
an incredible injury to their country by fuch erro* rather a greater proportion of them than of their 
neon# avarice, which Lc Blanc, the hiftorian of employer# had been cut off. 

French money, affign# a# a main c*ufe of the vie* + In a fuppfemcnt to the alt, made by the king, 
tone# of the Engldn in France. the inferiorclergy were a )So included. 

* Mcft of the hiftoriao# fay, that fcarcely a $ By a note in the margin of the printed fta- 
tenth part of the people furvrred. Ferhap# we tutes, the date of thi# one appear# to be doubt, 
ought to make a large allowance for exaggeration ful. It wa# a* probably in the 34* year of the 
in their narrative#, wherein they make attempt# at king*# reign. For a good account of the many 
being poetical. The moff moderate account# ftate finutarjaw# which followed thi* one, and of the 
that above half of the people periled, and Hume political coofequcncea of them, fee Sir Fredcrio 
fuppofe#one third, a more probableeftimatc. Stow Eden’* Stat* thepetr, K i,f. ju 
fays that few noblemen died j and though I do § In the year 135; the mayor and ihirref# of 
not fee hi# authority, unlefs it be the word* * pau- London, with two perfon# lent by the king, were 
* cn divitibut duntaxat except!#’ in Aveibury, defired to compell tne armourer# of London to fell 
lf>. 178 ed. Heanu') he may generally be trutted; armour at rta/bnai/t price*. [Ftdera, V. 1, p. 
at he wrote with great fidelity (though too often 817.] 
without quoting) and had the uie of fome manu. 
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tkm in life. From thefe ill-judged laws, however, we Ieam a moft im¬ 
portant fad, that a great portion of the lower clals of the people were 
now emancipated from bondage, and earning their bread by independent 
induftry. 

It being evident to every perfon, who was willing and capable to 
think, that the evil proceeded more from the defalcations of the money 
than-the fcarcity or perverfenefs of labourers *, the parliament enaded, 
that no-further diminution fhould be made in the weight or quality of 
thcnaoney, but, on the contrary, it fhould be reftored as foon as pof- 
fible to the antient weight. [Stat. 5, 25 Edw. Ill, c. 13.] However, 
William Edington biihop of Winchester fell upon a frefh device, where¬ 
by, he thought, the deception would be lefs perceptible, which was to 
introduce a new kind of lilver money much larger than a penny, which 
was called a gros or groat, and the king ordered, (Tune 2i u ) that it 
Ihould be current for four pennies f, though it weighed fcarcely more 
than three pennies and a half of his dimimfhed money f. The imme¬ 
diate confequence was a further rife in the nominal prices of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, and another confequence, naturally following the firft, 
was an increafe of -cunning and fraudulent tricks among workmen and 
artificers. Edward, neverthelefs, urged by the preflure of his accu¬ 
mulated debts, and having tailed, what he fuppofed, the advantage of 
making a great quantity of money out of a imall quantity of lilver, 
proceeded in the year 1353 to make feventy-five groats, at three hun¬ 
dred pennies , ( twenty-five Jhillings) from the pound of filver, which till 
the later end of his grandfather’s reign had never been coined into 

* A* the peftilence diminilhed the number of new money in payment of their old debt*. And, 
employers as well aa labourer*, though perhapa ra- becaufe the money of England ia forged, clipped, 
ther in a lefa degree, the demand for labour could and carried out of the kingdom, by the Lomtards 
not be very much greater than before, and would and other*, he ftri&ly command*, that no perfon 
have probably had no effeft upon the rate of wage*, except thofe appointed by himfelf, (hall prefume 
if the proportion between money and food had to deal in changing money, on penalty of forfeit- 
continued the fame. But, however ftrange it may ure of the money changed ; and that no perfon, 
feem, the king, the parliament (except in thia one (hall carry out of the kingdom any gold or filver, 
inftance) and the writer* of the age, a£ted and coined or uncoined, except only the new (light) 
wrote, at if they thought it waa equal to the la- money. [Fadera, V. v, p. 708.] It is very ilrange 
bourera, if they had their mmbtr of pennies, whe- indeed, if Edward did not know, that foreign 
ther they were heavy or light. Could they pof- merchant* would pay no attention to the nominal 
fiUy be ignorant, that the diminution of the mo- value he might be pleafed to put upon hu coins, 
ney, and the confequent alteration in the price of and in fetting prices upon their good* would only 
neceflariet, robbed thefe poor people of about a confidcr the quantity of real gold or filver, which 
quarter of their incomes i they would be allowed to carry home. 

f On thtt occtfion a proclamation, or manifefto, I have called the groat a new kind of money in 
waa iffued by the king, wherein he feta forth, that, compliance with the king’* proclamation and the 
finding the money of England waa exported on writers of that age, though I have already (how- 
acconnt of it* being fee heavy, he had rordained, ed, (p. 43a) that fome fuch piece* were coined by 
for the profit of himfelf and hit people, to com King Edward I. 

gold money of fuch impreflion as the former, and { Fabyan fays, the filver of the new groata 
a new kind of fflver money, which (hould be call- wanted a /5 in the pound of the old flandard qua- 
ed a gros of the value of four pennies, and alfo a Uty. 
half grot. He orders all perfon* to receive his 
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Ittorc than twenty /hillings *. [Folkes on coins , p. 11.— Feeders V. v, p. 708. 
—Mu rim. contin. p. 103.] 

February—The parliament enafted, what is called the Statute <f cloths, 
whereby it was ordained, thpt the aulneger, (called elfewhere ulnater) 
or infpeftor of cloths, fhould be fworn to do his duty, and fhould be 
punifhed if he neglefted it.—The aft of the year 1335, for abolifhing 
the reftraints of corporation charters and giving perfeft freedom to all 
traders, natives or foreigners, in every part of the kingdom, was re¬ 
newed f ; and they were declared free to fell, either in wholesale or re¬ 
tail, in London or any other city, burgh, or town of England, 1 not- 
4 withftanding any franchifes, grants, or cuftom ufed, or any other 
4 things done to the contrary, fithence that fucb ufages andfranchifes be 
4 to the common prejudice of the king and bis people * The mayors and other 
public officers were ordered to abftain from interfering in the fale of 
provifions.—Foreftallers were made liable to forfeiture of the value of 
the goods or provifions fbreflalled, or to imprifonment for two years.— 
All wears, kidells, mills, or other ereftions, by which the navigation 
of rivers was obflrufted, were ordered to be removed %. [Stat. 4, 25 
Edw. III. ] The parliament abolilhed a kind of weight called auncell, 
and ordained wool and other wares to be weighed by the beam. They 
alfo ordered, that all meafures of capacity fhould be agreeable to the 
king's ftandard; that the quarter of corn Ihould contain eight bufhels; 
and that all com fhould be fold by ftriked meafure, excepting that paid 
in rent, which fhould be according to the former ufage. [Stat. 5, 25 
Edw. Ill, cc. 9, 10.] 

The people were allowed to make exchanges of money for mtitual 
accommodation: but no one was permitted to take any profit upon 
fuch exchanges, that emolument being referved to the king’s exchange. 
[Stat. 5, 25 Edw. Ill, c. 12.] 

Auguft 1“—The quarrel with Spain, or rather with the feamen of 
the north coaft of Spain §, was terminated by a truce, which was to laft 
twenty years. It was agreed that neither party fhould do any injury to 
the other, or give any affiflance to their enemies. The manners and 
merchants of both countries were to have full liberty of failing with 
their vefiels, great or fmall, loaded with merchandize of any kind 
whatfoever, or going by land, to the ports or cities of each country, 

* The diminutions of the money by Ed- pear, what ilrength this could have, that the 
w rd 111 are mentioned here, only on account of other had not. 

their connexion with the llatute of labourers and £ The owner*, by bribe*, or by favour, got 
their confequencc. AU the alterations of the mo- them all permitted to remain. \Walfingham , p. 
ney will be found in one clear view m the ap- 170.3 

pendix. § One copy of the treaty was in the poflelfion 

+ That is to fay, the parliament enafted, that of the mantime town/ of Caftile and fiilcay, and 
it ihould be * holden, kept, arid maintained.' As another remain«.<i with the king of England and 
the former aft was not made for a limited time, France. [FaJera, V. v, p. 719.J 
and consequently could not expire, it does not ap- 
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or of any other country. Guardians were to be appointed to attend 
to theobfervatipn of tfce truce, to punifh tranfgreffor*, and to five re- 
dreft to the parties injured within two months. Spanifh property found 
onboard way veflel taken by the JEnglifh fhould be reftored to the own¬ 
ers, and in like manner English-property ihould be refpeded by Spanifh 
cantors. And the Spanifh fifharraen were permitted to come freely and 
finely to fifk in the ports of England and Bretagne, paying the duties 
and euftoanf*. \lfedera, V. %p. 717.] 

September 4“—The merchants of Scotland had now attained fuch a 
degree of refpeftability, that their oaths and fecurities were required 
by King Edward, along with thofe of the prelates, lords, and other 
principal iubjeds of Scotland, for the performance of fome articles, of 
the nature of which we are not informed. [Feedera, K v,p. 733.} 

It was this year ordained, that the fame meafures and weights fhould 
be ufed in Ireland that were ufed in England. [Rat. pat. fee. a« Edw. 
Ill, tn. 14.} 

I 35 2 ~^The Genoefe colony of Pera, in the pride of their commercial 
prosperity, had affumed the fovereignty of the Black fea, infulted the 
adjacent capital of the feeble fovereigns of the Roman world, and burnt 
two of the five gallies, which conftituted the imperial navy. After¬ 
wards, without any exertion, they defeated a fleet of feven gallies and 
fome fmaller veflels, which the emperor had colleded and fent againil 
them; and with equal cafe they repulfed his military forces from their 
walls (fjpring 1349), and compelled him to cede a trad of land, which 
they found ufeful to themfelves. The war between the obflinate rival 
republics of Venice and Genoa f being renewed, a fleet of gallies from 
Chio, an ifland lately fubjeded to the dominion of Genoa by a fleet of 
privateers, took the town of Negropont and the ifland of Cia from the 
Venetians. The later thereupon made an alliance with the Catalans: 
and the emperor of Gonftantinople, provoked by a frefh infult of his 
Gcnoefe neighbours at Pera, accede! as a humble ally to thofe power¬ 
ful maritime Rates, and added his fleet of eight gallies to Jixty-fevcn veflels 
of war, which they fent into the narrow ftrait between Afia and Europe. 
There, before the walls of Conftantinopie and Pera, they were encount¬ 
ered by forty-four Genoefe veffels, ftronger and larges than theirs. The 
allies loft fourteen Venetian, ten Catalan, and two Greek, veflels; the 
Genoefe loft only thirteen, and claimed the vidory (9* March, 1352) J. 

* Such a licence muft have been tn excellent t Stella reckons about 45 Venetian, 30 Catalan, 
cower for fmuggling, 14 Gteek, and only 60 Genoefe, veflels s and 

+ I have not thought it neccflary to ftain thefe other writers have other numbers. Stella fa j* 
pages with the recital of all the battle* between that the Greeks declined the battle, and the Ge- 
the fleets of Venice and Genoa, which were con- noele had a complete vidory. 1 have followed 
dii&ed with a fimguinary ferocity that would dif- Nicephoros Gregorss, who feem* the molt im* 
grace the traditional tongo of the moft favage partial relatoi of the events of this war. 
tribes of America or New Zealand. 

Vol. I. 3 Z 
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Alter the engagetton* the totf ^atafcbs abandoned their im¬ 

perial ally, whb fbdhd IdfafelF Obliged b &&t to fftcreaft 6f com- 
mereial privileges t 6 his OfehoCfc Vaflate, who weri* rathibr hfs ma fiefs, 
and to exclude all rival fcradfcrt from hft “port* t-Afr. Grigori L. siVK, tc. 
i^.'—SnUa, at> . Muratori Script. V. < zvu, cv& toh&-tC>92.j 
July a^'^Alfobib king of Portugal had given a general protection to 
Engmhdien in his dominions; and King EaWard in rettem gaVfc a gen¬ 
eral protedion to the merchants-of that kmgdofnlbf trading in Eng¬ 
land, and at the fame time gave particular letters «of pfotemon to the 
commanders of feven veflels, four of them belonging tb Eifbon, and 
the others apparently to Oporto. ( Fctdtra , V. v, pp. ^40, 741, 'andfit 
P ‘ 75«-3 

September 4*"—-The city of Pifa has not for fome time fumHbed any 
materials for commercial hiftory. It appears, howeVer, thfct the £ifkns 
had Hbnie trade With the wcftem parts of Europe, moft probably Fland¬ 
ers, the knowlege of which is owing to a depredation committed upon 
a fhip belonging to them in the port of Sandwich. When thfey ferit to 
demand red refs and to ptdpOfe a friendly intercourfe, the king anftver- 
ed, that their merchants trading to England fhould enjoy his prote&ion, 
and be treated like his oWn fobje&s. f Fadcru, V. v, p. 745.3 

After Artcvfile the famous brewer Of Ghent, the moft realous par¬ 
tisan of King Edward in Flanders, was fkun in a tujntfit, the king's in- 
tereft in that country declined, and many of bis adherents were banifh- 
ed. Thefe he invited September, 1351) to fettle in England Or 
his other dominions, tod to earry on their merchandize or other bufi- 
nefs under his protection. This year he gave another Very ample grant 
of liberties, more particularly to the mannfedurers of doth fettling in 
England, who were, no doubt, others of his Ffemifh friends, alfo driven 
out of their country for their attachment to him. [Fudcra, V. \,p. 727. 
— Rvt. fat. prim. 46 Edtv. Ill, m, 4*.] 

The ftapfe Was feareely ever allowed to fefnarn long enough in one 
place to give time to the merchants to form their arrangements agree¬ 
able to the iateft eftablifhment of it. This year * it was removed from 
Flanders, and fisted at Weftminfter and other places in England (Au- 
guft a*), which Was a great hardflrip upon the foreign merchants, but a 
great advantage to the king, who thereupon had £1,102 more than his 
predeceflbrs f. [K. de Avejbury, p. 1 g\.'~*Knygbton, col 4606.] 

x 353, September—The king and parliament, conlidering the great 
damage which had arifen from the flaple being held out of the king¬ 
dom, now determined that the ftaple for wool, hides, wool-fells, and 

• Stow [Jwrwy of London, f. S41, td. 161S] f Knygfcton mention* no other jplace than Weft- 
ftyfj that m the year 1351 the king fixed the mmfter, and the fiim ftaeed by him feems tv have 
ftaple of wool to be enfy at Canterbury, for the beta an increase arlhng from the bufinefi done at 
hmojr of S*. Thomai. Quere, if a mtftake * that ftaple. 3 
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lead, the produce of Engfepd* Wales, and Ireland, ftoukl be held for 
futr the fallowing places, andmo others, viz. for England in New r 
caftle upon Tine, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Weftminfter, Canterbury, 
Chiqhefter, Wiacbefter, Exetec, and Briftol ; for Wales at Carmarthen j 
and tor Ireland at Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda. All ftaple 
goodr were ordained t0 he brought to fome one of thefe towns, where 
every lack and every farpler of wool, after being fairly weighed in the 
pretence or the officers of the cuftotns *, were to be marked, and the 
quantity attested under the leal of the mayor of the ftaple, previous to 
being wipperh The goods from the ftaple at York were tQ be ftiipped 
at Hull, thofe frpm Lincoln at Bofton, from Norwich at Yarmouth, 
from Weftminfter at London, from Canterbury at Sandwich, and from 
Winchefter at Southampton, and they were to be weighed again by the 
officers qf the cuftoms at thofe ports. The cuftoms payable by denizens 
were fixed at 6/5 for a fack of wool* 6/8 for 300 wool-fells, a of for a 
half laft of hides, and 3 4 per pound ox the value for lead* The natives 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, weie moft ftri&ly prohibited, under 
penalty of death and forfeiture.of all their property ot whatever nature, 
from exporting any ftaple goods, having agents abroad for attending the 
&le of ftaple goods, or being in the final left degree imerefted, dire'frly 
or indncwy, m the file of them abroad, or even receiving payment 
abroad for, what they fold at home. Nay, the king even tied up him- 
felf and his heirs from ever granting licences to any Enghfb, Welfti, or 
Irifti, merchants for exporting fuch goods, and declared, that, if he 
Ihoujd grant any fuch licences, they fttould be null, and ihould pot pro¬ 
tect the exporters from the penalties of tl>e law. But merchant ftrangers 
might carry them whitherfoever they pleafed* being only bound by oath 
to hold no ftaple in foreign countries. In order to replenish the king¬ 
dom with gold, fiiver, and foreign merchandize, fuft liberty was grant* 
ed to all merchants, from countries pot at war with the king, to fell 
their goods at the ftaple tawns, or any other places, without being op- 
prefted by purveyors forcibly taking any part of their property for the 
ufe of the king, or any prelates, lords, or ladies. All merchants, na¬ 
tives; or ftrangers, might buy ftaple goods in any part of the kingdom, 
provided they carried them to the ftapfe. Carriers, having certificates 
from the mayors of the ftaple* that they were employed in carrying 
ftaple goods, were exempted, together with their carts, beafts,and boats, 
from being taken, to ferve the king or an X °ther perfon, faving the 
king's antient right of royal prices of carriages and vi&uals. The king’s 
judges were debarred from taking cognizance of any matters within the 
province of the mayors and mimfters of the ftaples. The officers of the 
king's houfehold were alfb prohibited from executing their office in any 

* « No* cuftumen.’ In the beginwug of the ejgbtfeptb century tm/hmer flgnified in Engbffi u 
officer of the cifftome i but it would now convey a very different meaning. 

34 * 
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houfe in the ftaple towns, occupied by the merchants, their fcrtants, or 
the ftaple goods. The mayors and corrftables df the ftaples had jprif- 
didhon over all peribns concerned in the bufineft of the ftaples in the 
towns wherein they were held and their fuburbs; and their proceedings 
in all matters of debt or contra# concerning the ftaples were regulated 
by the merchant law, and not by the common law, or the cuftoms of 
the towns. In trials, if both parties were natives, the juries were to 
confift of natives; if foreigners, of foreigners; and if one was a na¬ 
tive and the other a foreigner, the jury was to be compofed equally of 
natives and foreigners. In order to give validity to contracts, the mayors 
of the ftaples were directed to atteft them under their feals of office, 
and to charge one halfpenny for every contra# under £t oo, and one 
penny for every one above that fum. if the debtor failed to make pay¬ 
ment when due, the mayor was to iroprifon him and arreft his Property, 
if within his jurifdidHon, and to deliver it, or the proceeds of it when 
fold, to the creditor to the amount of the debt. Ir no property of the 
debtor were to be found within the mayor’s jurifdidhon, he was then to 
certify it in the chancery, from which warrants fhould be ifTued againft 
the debtor and his property according to the ftatute of merchants *. 
The uniformity of weights and meafure was again enjoined under fevere 
penalties. All merchants, denizens, of aliens, had libierty to fell their 
wines and other merchandize, by wholefale or retail, in the ftaples, 
burghs, towns, and fea-ports: but no perfon was allowed to bargain 
for any goods before they were landed. No perfon, native or foreigner, 
was permitted to carry wool, hides, or wool-fells, to Berwick upon 
Tweed f, or any other part of Scotland, or to fell them to any native 
of Scotland, or to any perfon 'who Would carry them to that kingdom, 
under the pain of death and forfeiture. If any goods were plundered 
on the fea and brought into the kingdom, they were to be returned to 
the merchant, who could prove them to be his property. Goods thrown 
on the fhore by fhipwreck were alfo to be reftored to the lawful owners, 
on paying a reafonable falvage, to be rated by the fhirrefs or bailifs of 
the place. All merchants, bringing gold or filver in coin or bullion 
into the kingdom, might receive the value of them in current money 
at the king’s exchanges, to be eftablifhed at the ftaples and dfewhere. 
No one was permitted to carry out old fterling, or any other money, ex¬ 
cept merchant ftrangers, who might carry back fuch part of their own 
money as they had not laid out. All faife money became forfeited to 
the king. In every ftaple town certain ftreets or places were to be ap¬ 
propriated for ftoring wool and other ftaple goods; and reafonable rents 
were to be fixed upon the houfes by the mayor and conftables of the 

* For the ftatute of merchants fee above, p. 439. 

f Berwick was then in the bauds Of the Enguih. But the king wu not willing to trnft Enghih 
wool in the hands of the inhabitants. 
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ftaple with four of the principal inhabitants of foe town. AUforeign 
merchants were now relieved from the grofs oppreflion of being made 
liable for the debts, and even the crimes, of other foreigners *. But the 
king referved to himfelf the right of granting letters of marque againft 
any foreign prince or people, by whom his fubje&s fhould be injured: 
and in cafe of a war breaking out, the merchants of the hollile country 
ihould have a notice of forty days, or even more if neceffary, to leave 
the country, and perfect freedom to fell, or carry away, their property. 
There being lefs refort of foreign merchants to Ireland and Wales than 
to England, the merchants of thofe countries were allowed to carry 
their ftaple goods to any ftaple in England; and their cockets, teftify- 
ing that they had paid the cuftoms in their own country, ihould clear 
them, and the purchasers of their goods, from any further demand. 
Any perfon ihipping ftaple goods in Ireland or Wales, or any part of 
the coaft of England, for a ftaple port in England, and carrying them 
to a foreign port, was condemned to death and forfeiture of property. 
No perfon was liable to lofe his property for any aCtion of his fervant, 
done without his authority. Immediate juftice was ordered to be done 
in all matters, wherein tranfient merchants were concerned, agreeable 
to the former ufuage of ftaples. A perfon, well /killed in the merchant 
law, was to be elected annually for the office of mayor of each ftaple 
by the native and foreign merchants of the place, and alfo two con- 
ftables. The adminiftration of juftice in all matters concerning the 
ftaple being in the hands of the mayors and conftables, particular prifons 
were afligned to them for the confinement of offenders j and the mayors, 
fhirrefs, and bailifs, of the towns, and lords of the adjacent country, 
were enjoined to affift the magiftrates of the ftaple on their requifition. 
A certain number of men of experience and refpeCtable chara&er, 
ftrangers as well as natives, were appointed in each ftaple town as cor¬ 
rectors, to whom all perfons might apply, if they chofe it, to have theft 1 
bargains regiftered, agreeable to the former ufage of ftaples: and they 
were not to be concerned in trade during their office. The mayors and 
conftables were to make oath in the chancery, that they would faith¬ 
fully difeharge the duties of their offices. All merchants, natives or 
foreigners, trading at any of the ftaples, were to fwear to the mayor and 
conftables, that they would pay obedience to the laws of the ftaple; 
and the porters, packers, winders and other labourers and officers in 
the fervice of the ftaple, were to fwear to do their bufinefs honeftly. 
The foreign merchants were directed to eleCt two of their number, one 
for the fouth parts of England and the other for-the north, who might 
fit along with the mayors and conftables of the ftaples to judge any 
caufe, whenever they thought proper, in order to take care that juftice 

* Several relaxation! of the rigour of this execrable law or cultom to particular communities of fo- - 
reignert have already been noticed. 
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fhould be done to foreigners. In cafe they could not agree upon the 
decifion, they were to Tefer the canfe to the chancellor and the king*!? 
council, by whom it fhould be determined without delay. Two Ger¬ 
mans, two Lombards, and two Englifhmen, were to be ele&ed to do 
immediate jullice in all complaints of the quality or weight of wool be¬ 
ing contrary to bargain. The foreign merchants having complained of 
opprdlions and delay at the ports, contrary to the charter of Edward I, 
(fee above, p. 469J the fhirrefs, mayors, and bailifs, were threatened 
with imptilonment and fine, if they a&ed contrary to that charter. All 
the privileges of the flaples were confirmed, though they nfight inter¬ 
fere with the franchifes and privileges claimed by cities, burghs, the 
Cinque ports, or other corporations, or individuals, faving to the pre¬ 
lates, dukes, earls, barons, and other lords, their fairs, markets, hun¬ 
dreds, wapentakes, &c. In the former year the mayors of the ftaple 
had levied upon every lack of wool for themfelves: but the wool 
brought to London being nearly equal to what was carried to all the 
other ports in the kingdom, and the quantities carried to the other 
ftaples being exceedingly unequal, it was now ordained that the mayors 
of all the ftaples Ihould have regular fixed falaries *, as the mayor of the 
ftaple ufed to have when it was held upon the continent, and that only 
44 Ihould be charged upon every lack as a general fund for the payment 
of all the falaries f. [Stat. 2, 27 Edw. III.'] 

The lords and commons reprefented to the king, that the feizure of 
cloths, on account of their varying from the ftatute lengths and breadths t> 
was fuch a hardlhip upon the foreign importers, that many of them 
had given up the trade ; whersfor they prayed, that the goods feized 
might be reitored for a reafonable recompenfe. The king granted their 
requeft, and enadked, that uniform lengths in cloth Ihould no longer be 
required, but that his aulneger Ihould mark the meafure upon every 
cloth, and the feller Ihould make a due allowance for defective meafure. 
The aulneger was intitled to receive a halfpenny for every cloth, and a 
farthing for every half cloth, from the feller ; and he was not to mea- 


* The falanei were as follows. 

Weftmmfter - the mayor £100 o O each conftible £ 1 j 6 8 
Lincoln ..... 26 13 4 - - 6 13 4 

York, Kingfton upon Hull (which, how> 
ever, is not a tiaple in the beginning 
of the ftatute), Norwich, Wincbcfter, 

each - - - aooo - - 500 

Newcaftle, Chichefter, Exeter, each 1000 - . - 368 

f I have been much fuller in my account of Many parts of it are curious and intcrefting to the 
the Jattiit of the fiafit than my predeceffor Mr. ftudents of manners, jumfprudencc, and antiquities, 
Anderfon, who, contrary to hn ufugl cuftora, has and might fupply abundant matter for ample com- 
cruihcd it into a few lines. But, as it exhibits a ments, which ihall, however, be left to tho reflec- 
complcte view, nowhere elfc to be found, of the tion of the reader. 

fyftem by which the principal branches of the J See above, p. jot. The ftatute breadth of 

commerce of the kingdom were conducted, it is the cloth of raye in this aft is only fix quarters, 

f irely well worthy of a more particular attention. There is apparently an error in one of the afts. 
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ftire any cloth til! it was fold *. The parliament granted the king a 
duty of Oft every plaiivcoloured cloth, 5 d on thofe dyed half in grain, 
6 d on fcarlet cloths, and in proportion on half cloths ; and they ordain¬ 
ed that the cloths fhould be fealed by the collector to atteft the payment 
of the dtfey before they could be expofed to fale. Thofe, who made 
cloth for clothing themfelves and their retinue, were exempted firojn pay¬ 
ing the dutyf. [Stat. 1, 27 Edw. Ill, c. 4.3 

Engfifh merchants were prohibited from engroffing or foreflalHng 
wines in Gafcoigne, or making any previous bargain for them, on pain 
of death and forfeiture of property of every kind. The fteward of 
Gafcoigne and the con liable of Bourdeaux were ordered to arreft aH 
tranfgreflbrs and fend them to the Tower of London, Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne were declared the only lawful markets for wine. Gafcons and 
other ft rangers were allowed to bring their Wines freely to any port of 
England, the king’s butler having, according to antient ufage, a right 
to take wines for the king, to be paid for within forty days. All wines 
were to be gauged ; and for thofe found ftiort of the ftandard meafurc 
the feller was to make allowance to the buyer: [Stef. 1, 27 Edw. Ill, 
cc. 5-8.3 

O&ober 15' b —King Edward gave his protection to the merchants and 
mariners of Catalonia, coming to England to purchase wool, hides, 
wool-fells, and lead, at the fhtples or elfewhere, and to carry them 
whitherfoever they pleafed, after having them duely troned (weighed) 
and cocketed, and paying the due cuftoms and fubfidy. [Feedera, V. v, 
p. 762.3 

October 2o ,h —The merchants, mariners, and communities, of Lifbon 
and Oporto (the king of Portugal is not mentioned) having fent meflen- 
gers to King Edward, in order to negotiate a firm alliance for the ad¬ 
vantage of both fides, it was agreed upon, and its duration fixed to be 
fifty years. It was covenanted, that neither party fhould affift the ene¬ 
mies of the other; that the vefleb of both parties fhould be free to 
carry all kinds of goods from any one country to any other country, 
and to enter into any port of either country. All by-paft damages 
fhould be funk in oblivion, and any future damages fhould be amicably 
fettled by the lords or great men without any breach of the treaty. The 
property of the merchants of Lifbon or Oporto, found in any place or 
veflel taken by the Englifh, fhould be reftored to them,unlefs they were 

* We thus fee, that it was the cuftom to fell who were belt able to pay it, the great chiefs, who 
cloths at ft> much per piece or half piece, and not kept armies of idle rulbsns in thetr h'very. The 
by the yard. In the prefent day, when they are exemption lets us know, that the doty extended 
‘ fold only by the yard, the lengths, though vari- to home-made cloths , and we muft believe, that 
able, ftill do not differ very much from the antient there were now dyers and fimlhers in England 
ltandard. capable of producing fcailcts and other grata co- 

f By this exemption the duty on home-made lours, 
cloths would be alraoft wholely ovjided by thofe , 
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affifting the enemy. Their fishermen were licenced (as thofe of <€yti{e 
had already been) to fifh in the harbours of England and Bretagne. 
IFecdera, V.\ y p. 763.] , * ' ** *- ?* 

November 2oV-The highway between Temple-bar and Weftminfter 
being already rendered To deep .and miry by the carta and horfes carry¬ 
ing merchandise and provifions to the ftaple, that it was dangerous to 
pafs upon it, the king required the proprietors of houfes, in confidera- 
tion of the improvement of their property by means of the ftaple be¬ 
ing fixed at Weftminfter, to repair the road between their houles and 
the .kennel under the infpe&ion of the mayor and conftables of the 
ftaple: and for the reparation of the main road between the two ken¬ 
nels, and alfo for the conftru&ion of a bridge * intended for the' ac¬ 
commodation of the merchants frequenting the ftaple, he dire&ed that 
a toll ihould be taken for three years upon all goods carried to or from 
the ftaple, whether by land or water f. [Feedera, V. \,p. 774. J 

The laft year, and alfo this one, were remarkable for great fcarcity 
of the fruits of the earth and the fifh of the fea, fo that many things 
were raifed to double price. The duke of Zeland gave fome relief by 
^fending over feveral cargoes of rye to London ; and confiderable quan¬ 
tities of com were alfo imported from Ireland. [Murim. contin.p. 104. 
— Stow’s Ann. p. 398.] 

A Genoefe fleet of fixty gallies was this year defeated, and forty-one 
jo£ them taken, by the combined fleets of Catalonia and Venice con- 
fifting of eighty gallies (Auguft 28 th ). The defeat was followed by keen 
diflenfions among the Genoefe, and the ruin of their independence. 
They depofed their duke, and offered the fovereignty of their ftate to 
John, archbifhop and lord of Milan; [Stella, ap. Muratori Script. V. xvii, 
col. 1092] and from that time their commercial fplendour, and their 
naval power, have continued to decline. 

1354, April—The parliament ena&ed that no iron, whether made in 
England or imported, Ihould be carried out of the country; and in or¬ 
der to prevent the price of iron from rifing too high (a confequence 
furely not to be apprehended from the prohibition of exportation) the 
fellers were fubjeaed to the controul of the juftices appointed to take 
cognizance of the labourers. [Stat. 28 Edw. Ill\ c. 5.] 

Robberies were now more frequent than formerly (a neceflary con¬ 
fequence of the continual war) and foreign merchants were more par- 

* Mr. Anderfon doubted whether this bridge for a laft of hidea - • • 6 J 

wai intended to go acrofs the river, or only to be a cart of lead - - - 4 

a landing place. From the defcnption of a bridge a tun of wine for fate - - 4 

at the New temple, evidently a landing place or other good* for zo/ia value • . f 

wharf, JT fitdtra, V. v, p. 778} and from Store’ t Good*, which paid incoming, were exempted in 
Sjrver fp. 894] it feema to have been the later. returning. We find by the patent rolls, that this 
+ The toU» were pavage duty waa renewed m the years 1356,1338, 

for a fgrpler of wool - - J d 1359, 1360, Sec. 5 

300 wool-fell* ... 3 
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ticulariy the objefts of plunder. The king, confidering the advantage 
derived from the refort of thofe merchants, therefor ordained, that the 
inhabitants of the county, wherein the robbery was committed, fhouid 
be bound to produce the robber, or make compenfation to the party in¬ 
jured, within forty days. [Stat. 28 Ed<w. Ill , c. 1*1.3 

In cafe of a voflei being driven into any port of England by {kefs of 
weather or other neceffity, the mailer or merchants were permitted to 
fell a part of the cargo without being compelled to land, or pay euftora 
for, any more than the goods fold. [Stat. 28 Edw. Ill, c. tj.J 
A record, preferved in the exchequer, contains the following 
Account of the exports and imports of England in the year 1354, together 
with the amount f the cuftoms paid upon them. 

There were exported 

Value. CuOoma. 

31,6517 fecks of wool - at £6 ,£189,909 o 0 
3,036 cwt (i 20 lb each) of wool 40 f 6,07a o o 

65 wool-fells - - 118 


Total value of wool and cuftoms upon it 195,982 t 
Hides - - - 89 5 

4,774! pieces of cloth - 40 f 9,549 o 
8,0617 pieces of worded fluff 16/B 6,717 t8 


8 £81,624 1 
6 17 

3*5 *3 


:} 


t 

6 

7 


Total value of exports and cuftoms £212,338 5 o £81,846 1* 2 


There were imported 

**831 pieces of fine cloth £6 £10,986 o O 

397| cwt of wax - 40 f 795 10 o 

1,829! tuns of wine - 40/ 3,659 o o 

Linens, mercery, groceries, &c. amount¬ 
ing to - 32,943 6 10 


£97 *3 
19 17 
182 19 


0 

5 

o 


285 *8 3 


Total value of imports and cuftoms £38,383 16 10 £586 6 8 

The balance in favour ofEngland thus appears to have been £*73,954:8:2. 
But as tin, and lead, which have been ftandard articles of exportation 
from the earHeft times, befides feverat other fmalier articles, are entire* 
ly omitted in this record, there can be no doubt that the real balance 
was confiderably larger. 


* Mr. Anderfon, and, before him, Sir William 
Temple, TOtfematioiu on the Netherlands, p. att, 
ed, 1495I DodSey, qPnt*ftar, Y. h4*4) and 
other*, though they give oa*y Ow total* lave 
flrangely flumped the cuftoms along wtifa the 
vdue or the Jnerchandiee, a* if they wiihed to 
llrike a delufive balance, which u thereby railed 
VOL. I. 


£Si,t6o 1 i : 6 above the teal amount rtftriting 
fiom the particular* 

1 have not found the particular* of thi* account 
nbh&ed by any writer befidea Anderfon, who, 
however, lay* n it 4 pubbflied in '«lmoft all the 
general hiftoriea of England a ©omnium way 
. evad, 0s accurate quoauon. 
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' This great balance, the exports amounting to almoft fix timet the 
value of the imports, (and, as juft obferved, they probably amounted 
to much more) has been held out as a proof of the moderation and 
fobriety of the age. But when we look at the articles, and find that, of 
raw materials for manufactures which conftitute fo great a part of the 
modeqp. imports, there was not one Angle article imported, and that, 
on the other hand, the expons coniifted almoft entirely of the moil 
valuable raw materials, and of cloths in an unfinilhed ftate, which may 
therefor atfo be clafied among raw materials, we muft acknowlege that 
it affords only a proof of the low ftate of manufactures and of com¬ 
mercial knowlege among a people, who were obliged to allow foreign¬ 
ers to have the profit of manufacturing their own wool, and finifhing 
their own cloths, and afterwards to repurchafe both from them in the 
form of finifhed goods. 

1355, January 20 th —I have already related the purchafe of the Ro¬ 
man empire by Didius Julian, and that of the kingdom of Mann and 
the Ifles by Alexander III king of Scotland : and I have now to relate 
the purchafe of the kingdom of Scotland by Edward III king of Eng¬ 
land,. who for the abfolute fovereignty and property of it gave Edward 
Balliol * five thoufand marks together with an annuity for his (Balhol’s) 
life of two thoufand pounds. [Feedera, V. v, pp. 832-842.] But, though 
Edward purchafed a whole kingdom for fo fmall a price, yet, with all 
his prudence, he made a very bad bargain ; for the feller was not able 
to grue him pofleflion; and he, with all his power and great military 
talents, was not able to take pofleflion. 

March 12 th —At this time the warden of Scotland (the king was a 
prifoner in England) urged by the exigency of the public affairs, and 
imitating the pernicious and miftaken policy of the king of England, 
appears to have coined money, which, both in weight and quality, was 
inferior to that of England. King Edward thereupon informed the 
fhirref of Northumberland, that the new money of Scotland, though 
of the fame figure with the old, was not, like it, of equal weight and 
quality with the fterling money of England, and therefor ordered him 
tp make proclamation within his jurifdiCtion, that the new Scottifh mo¬ 
ney fhould be taken only for its value as bullion, and carried to the 
proper office to be exchanged for current money ; but that the old mo¬ 
ney of Scotland (which fince the year 1344 was confiderably better than 
that of England) fhould flill be current as formerly f. [Eatdera, V. v, p. 

813-3 

* B&ffiol had been fupported by Edward in the of England and Scotland, apparently faded but« 
title of lung of Scotland, as hn feudal vaflal, fince very (bon time; and the money muft have been 
the year 1333, and bad aided as Icing of that very little below the ftandard of the Englifli, a* it 
country a few weeks. required a proclamation to put the people on their 

f This deterioration, unknown to the hiilomna guard againft it. * 
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The Scottifh pearls were dill an article of exportation. They were 
efteemed in France, but not equally with thofe brought from India, 
as appears by the manufcript ftatutes of the goldfmiths of Paris of this 
year, wherein it is ordained, that no worker in gold or filver fliall fet 
any Scottifh pearls along with Oriental ones, except in large jewels * for 
churches (for which probably a fufficient quantity of Oriental pearls 
could not be obtained, or would be too expenfive). [Da Cange, Ghjf. 
Lat. vo. Per/a.} 

This year Sir John de Mandeville returned to England from his pere¬ 
grination of thirty-three years through Turkey, Armenia, Egypt, Africa, 
Syria, Arabia, Perfia, Chaldsea, Ethiopia, Tartary, Amazonia, India, 
China, and many iflands. His travels, or rather defcriptions of coun¬ 
tries, written by himfelf, inform us that the Venetian merchants fre¬ 
quently went to the ifland of Ormus in the Perfian gulf, and fometimes 
even penetrated to Cambalu. He diftinguiih.es Famagufta in Cyprus as 
one of the greateft ports in the world, wherein the merchants of almoft 
all nations, Chriftians and pagans (Moharaedans), aflembled. The ihort- 
eft abridgement, that could be made, of his account of the countries of 
Afia would be tedious, as he has raked together all the fables accumu¬ 
lated in the courfe of ages, and, if we except the Angle notice refpe&mg 
the confiderable trade of Cyprus, gives fcarcely any commercial inform¬ 
ation worth noticing f. 

1357, Spring—The parliament now permitted Engliih merchants, as 
well as foreigners, to export wool, hides, and wool-fells, to any country 
in amity with the king, from the 5 ,h of May to the 29'” of September 
enfuing, on paying a duty of 50 f for every fack of wool, 50 f for 300 
wool-fells, and £5 for every laft of hides. The buyers were prohibited 
from refuting any other parts of the wool than what ufed formerly to 
be reje&ed ; and the fack was again ordained to contain exa&ly 364 
pounds of the exchequer ftandard weight. All wool, fells, and hides, 
wherever bought, were ordered to be carried to a ftaple, and there to 
remain at leaft fifteen days, after which, if they were not fold, they 
might be exported. Wool was not permitted to be ftored or fold with¬ 
in three leagues of a ftaple, except by the owners of ftieep, who might 
fell the wool of their own growth, where they thought proper. [Sto. 
1,31 Edw. Ill, c. 8.1 

An author, who lived at this time, eftimates the annual exportation 
of wool at above a hundred thoufand facks. [Avebury, p. 2 io £.] 

* In the middle ages any thing reputed pre- Owd’s temple of the Sun, and are probably the 
tious, or made of valuable materials, or richly models of fimilar buildings 111 the fairy talcs, 
adorned, was called a jewel. j He fays, the duty of 50/ was granted by the 

+ Mandeville copied trom all preceding writers parliament for da years ; and lie dates the grant 
of hiiluty and travels; and he items particularly tn the \ear 1355. It may be obferved that the 
to be largely indebted to Marco Polo. His pa. wool oi the well pait of L ngUnd was valued at 
laces, made of gold and jewels, are in the fllle of little more tlian 50 f. See above p. 530. 

4 A 2 
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Another attack was made upon the monopolising charter* of corpora¬ 
tions by directing the mayor and aldermen of London to prevent the 
fifliermen (or fifhmongers), butchers, poulterers, and other dealers m 
provifion#, from itiolefUng thofe who brought provifions to the city for 
me. [Star. 1,31 £du>. IJI, r. 10.] 

At the fame time was ena&ed tie Statute of herrings, the preamble of 
which lets forth, that the people of Yarmouth made a pra&ice of meet¬ 
ing the fifhermen, and buying their herrings at fea ; that the hoftilers 
(keepers of lodging houfes) auumed a prerogative of felling the herrings 
belonging to the fifliermen lodged in their houfes, and paying them 
what they thought proper for them, whereby the fifliermen were de¬ 
frauded and difcouraged, and the price of herrings was advanced upon 
the public. The parliament therefor eiuufted, that no herrings Ihould 
be told, till the boat bringing them was made fell to the land. 
The fifliermen Ihould have perfed liberty to fell their herrings at the 
fair, openly and without any interference, between the riling and fet- 
ring of the fun. No perfon Ihould be permitted to buy herrings for 
hanging up (making red herrings) at above 40 f per laft containing ten 
thoufand herrings. Pykers * were not to purchafe herrings in the har¬ 
bour of Yarmouth between the 29* of September and the n' 1 ' of No¬ 
vember, nor to enter the harbour in the time of the fair. The hoftilers 
were allowed to charge 3/4 upon every laft of herrings fold to any other 
Than a hoftiler, in confideration of which they were to jnfure the pay¬ 
ment to the fifliermen f. The people of Yarmouth were prohibited 
from felling herrings at more than 6/8 per laft above the price paid for 
them at the fair, and thofe of London were not to advance more than 
* 3/4 (a regulation which we may venture to pronounce inefficient). 
Shotten herrings were ordered to be fold at half the price of full ones, 
when frefh, and when made red, at 6/8 per laft above the half price of 
full red herrings. The pykers were allowed to buy herrings and other 
wares from the fifliermen of Kirklee and other places on the adjacent 
coaft: but the fifliermen were ordered to difebarge only as many her¬ 
rings at Kirklee road, as might be fuffkicnt for loading the pykers, and 
to carry the reft to Yarmouth, no other fale being permitted within 
feven leagues of that town, except for the herrings of a perfon’s own 
demefne fiftiery. The barons of the Cinque ports were declared to be 
the gbverndrs or conservators, of the fair, agreeable to the compofition 
between them and the people of Yarmouth, confirmed by King Ed- 

• Pykers appear to hare been fraall vtffela be- fupplying the fifhermen, who were not inhabitant* 
longing to London and other places,* employed m of Yarmouth, with all their ncccflaries, mult have 
carrying herrings and other fifb. enabled them to command the trade. They were 

f The hoAilcrs were thus allowed to purchafe required, indeed, not to change that commiflion 
lifting* nine or ten per cent lower than all other on herrings bought by themfclrea; but the differ, 
buyers, which, with the profits they made upon ence tu the price amounted to the fame thing. 
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w»r<l3fr It was ordained, that this ftatute fhould alfo regulate the trade 
in the other towns of England, where herrings were caught— The y 
chancellor and treafurer, with the aid of the juftices and others of*C#e 
king’s council, were required to regulate the fale of ftockfilh at Bolton, 
of falmon at Berwick, and of wine and filh at Briftol and elfewhere, fo 
that the king and the people might be better ferved than before. [Stat. 
2, 31 Edw. ///.] 

The people of Blakeney were aecufed of felling their fait fifh too 
dear. It was therefor ordained, that all the doggers and lode Ihips, be¬ 
longing to Blakeney and the adjacent coalt as far as Cromer, Ihould de¬ 
liver their fifh in the harbour of Blakeney only, and that the fifh Ihould 
not be carried out of the veflels, till the owners had contracted for the 
fale of them in clear day-light; that the price of dogger fifh and loche 
filh Ihould be let at the beginning of Blakeney fair; that no filh Ihould 
be fold by covine (fecret agreement) at any other price ; and that no 
fifherman Ihould Itore up mud filh or dry filh to retail them afterwards 
at a higher price. No perfons, but thofe employed in the filhery, were 
allowed to buy nets, hooks, or other filhing tackle m the county of Nor¬ 
folk. No filherman was allowed to give up his trade on account of this- 
ordinance being difagreeable to him *. [Stat. 3, 31 Edw. III.] 

From the perufal of thefe, and, indeed, of moll other antient ftatutes 
relating to commerce, manufactures, filheries, and navigation, it is evid¬ 
ent that the legislators knew nothing of the affairs which they under¬ 
took to regulate, and alfo that moll of their ordinances, either from 
want of precifion, or from ordering what was almoft impolfible to be 
obeyed (for example, that people Ihould fell their filh at a price, re¬ 
gulated, not by the Hate of the market, but by authority) muft have 
been inefficient: and hence we find many of them fo very often re¬ 
peated. No judicious commercial regulations could be drawn up by 
ecclefiaftical or military men (the only dalles who pofleffed any author¬ 
ity or influence) who defpifed trade, and confequently could know no¬ 
thing of it. It was not till long after the time now under our confider- 
ation, that the r-eprefentatives of towns, the only members of the le¬ 
gislative body who could have the fmalleft knowlege of commerce or 
manufactures, began to have any weight in parliament. 

The mayor and conftables of the ftaple in Ireland were accufed of 
taking cognizance of caufes noway concerning the bufinefs of the ftaple. 
An order of the king and council (fuppofefl of this year) was therefor 
iftued, prohibiting fuch practices, together with a vaft number of other 
enormities, which had crept into the adnuniftration of juftice in that 
cdftmtry. [ Statutes at large , V. x, Append, p. 37.] 

* As fome rorrpenfation for this reftramt, fifher- t’jat to abiih they were bred up, [Rot. pat. Ja. 
men and mariner* were this year exempted from 31 Edw HI, m. 16] 

bem.j compelled to f-rvr m any other capacity than * 
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The neutral nations thought it neceflary to obtain letters of fs^con- 
dud for their flaps from the belligerent powers. . We have three in- 
ftances of fuch letters granted by King Edward to veflels belonging to 
Venice, the chief feat of commerce in the Mediterranean, failing to 
Flanders, the chief feat of commerce on the weft qoaft of Europe. 
[. Fadera , V vi, pp. 11, 92, 120.] 

April 29 th —We now find what is probably the earlieft precedent ex¬ 
tant of the law, or ufege, of recapture, as determined by King Edward 
and his council. Some goods, which had been taken in a Portuguefe 
veflel by the French, having been retaken by the Englilh, the Portu¬ 
guefe owners claimed their property in virtue of the treaty of the year 
1353. But the Englifti admiral condemned them as lawful prize > and 
the king of Portugal thereupon wrote to the king of England for refti- 
tution. Edward, after advifing with his council, anfwered, that, if a 
neutral owner were along with his goods onboard an enemy’s veflel when 
taken, they ihould be reftored . but the goods in queftion having been 
found as French property, and taken from the French in fair war, the 
captors were entitled to them. [Feedera, V\ vi ,p. 14.] 

April 29' h —In a truce between England and Scotland it was agreed, 
that, if the Ihips of either nation Ihould be forced into the ports of the 
other by ftorm or other unavoidable neceflity, they might quietly reft 
for a leafonable time, and vidtual, without being liable to any arreft or 
hitiderance. [Fadera, V. vi, p. 15.] 

September—Three Scottilli Ihips of war, with 300 chofen armed men, 
cruifed (apparently without any authority) on the eaft coaft, and annoy¬ 
ed the Englilh commerce very much, till the equino&ial gale drove 
them, with a number of Englilh veflels, into Yarmouth, where the people 
of the place feized them, and put an end to their cruife. [Knygbton, 
col, 2617.] Tliefe were, however, powerful Ihips to be fitted out by 
private adventurers in that age, and m a country fo exhaufted as Scot¬ 
land mull have then been with almoft feventy years of war: but the 
diiliudted ftate of the country forced the people to forfake honeft in- 
dultry, and fly to rapine for fubfiftence. 

September 26 th _In a parliament, or full council, of the prelates, 

nobles, and communities, of the kingdom of Scotland, held at Edin¬ 
burgh, the following leventeen towns were reprefented, and may thence 
be prefumed to have been the chief towns of the kingdom at the time, 
viz. * 

Edinburgh, Cupar, Dunbarton, v 

Perth, S r . Andrews, Rutherglen, 

Aberdeen, Munrofs, Lanark, * 

Dundee, * Stirling, Dunfries, and 

Inverkeithing, Linlithgow, Peebles. 

CaraiJ, Hadmgton, 
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Tii&eprefcntauves, of whom Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen, Pent 
three each, and the other towns two each, are all called aldermen, 
merchants, and burgefies, of the towns reprefented by them: and it is 
worthy of obfervation, that of the feventeen towns, four were in the 
maritime, and apparently commercial, (hire of Fife, and eight more 
upon the eaft coaft. The bufinefs of the meeting was to agree to, and 
provide for, the ranfom of their king, then a prifoner in England, which 
was fixed at the prodigious fum of one hundred tboufand marksJlerling, to 
be paid by inftallments within ten years. For the payment of that fum 
the bifhops of Scotland bound all the goods, moveable and immoveable, 
then belonging, or to belong in time coming, to all the clergy of Scot¬ 
land ; the nobles bound themfelves and all the barons (or freeholders) 
of Scotland, and their heirs; and the reprefentatives of the towns bound 
themfelves and the other communities of burgefies and merchants 
throughout the whole kingdom, and all their property, for the full pay¬ 
ment of the ranfom, with damages, expenfes, and intereft*. On ac¬ 
count of fome delays in the payment, the ranfom was afterwards raifed 
to one hundred tboufand pounds Jlerltng , a fum equal in efficacy (the only 
true ftandard of the value of money) to at leaft two millions in the pre¬ 
lent day. We know what a lamentable pidture the writers of England 
have drawn of the miferies brought upon that kingdom by the ranfom 
of King Richard. What then tnuft have been the diftrefs of Scotland, 
a country inferior in extent, and ftill more in population and fertility, 
to England, already drained and exhaufled Jby wars, of which fcarcely 
any man then living was old enough to remember the beginning, to 
raife a fum nearly half as much more as that paid for the ranfom of 
Richard 3 We might be well warranted to queftion the pollibility of 
railing it, if there were not extant the moll undeniable proofs that the 
whole of that enormous fum was adtually paid in hard gold and filver f. 
[Fadera, V. vi, pp. 41-65 ; and V. vi\,p. 417 for the laft difcharge.] 

The payment of fo great a fum may be admitted, in the want of 
other evidence, as an unqueftionable proof that the commerce of Scot¬ 
land revived immediately upon the ceflation of hoftihties, and brought 
in a confiderable balance in money from foreign countries, which ap¬ 
parently proceeded chiefly from wool, filh, hides, cattle, and probably 
alfo fome iron and lead 

* As 00 rate of interelt n mentioned, it is pre- the king himfclf, and alfo three of the principal 
fumed, that there was a known rate, fo well riia- noblemen, put into hia hands as hoitages ; and the 
bhlhed by cuftom, or the laws of both kingdoms, money remitted for their fupport was of itielf fop. 
that it was thought unnccdlary to fpccify it. ficient to diftrefs a country urcumftanced as Scot- 

There was a great deal more money drawn land then was. 
from Scotland to England, for King Edward, not $ < Firrifodims et plumbicidiis, cujuflibet etiam 
fatisfied with the obligations of all the people of * penc mctalb, fatis habilis,* fays Fordun [I,, n, 
Scotland, had, as a further fecuritr, twenty youths, e . 8] in defcribing the productions of Scotland,— 
flae heirs of the fijft men of the kingdom, add of As I have already mentioned exportations of dogs 

from. 
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After this time the notices of the attendance of trargefies in<fifepar- 
liamcnts of Scotland are more frequent: and in the title of the laws of 
Xing Robert III (as publifhed by Skene) we are told, that the bifhops, 
earIs, barons, freeholders, and burgeiTes holding of the king, were fum- 
moned in the ufual manner. Admitting this to be genuine, burgefles muft 
then have been conftituent members of the parliament for a confiderable 
time back. 

King David foon after his return into his own dominions appointed 
Adam Tore, a burgefs of Edinburgh, and James Mulekin of Florence, 
joint keepers of the exchange for all Scotland, and mailers of the mint *. 
It feems probable that the exchange, to which thefe officers were ap¬ 
pointed, was formed upon the model of the new one lately eiiabliihed 
in England by Edward, whofe example he wiihed, and greatly needed, 
to follow in all methods of acquiring money. 

1358, November—Before David was well fettled in his own king¬ 
dom, he returned to England on a vifit to his kind brother-in-law. King 
Edward. His buiinefs is faid to have been to entreat an abatement of 
his ruinous ranfom, on condition of joining Edward in his wars ; and 
he alfo requefted, that there might be mutual liberty for the merchants 
of both kingdoms to trade freely in each, and that the money of both 
might alfo pafs indiferiminately in each ; and thefe requefts, we are 
told. King Edward agreed to. [Feeder cl, V. vi, p. 98.— Knyghton, col. 
2619.] 

It is alleged that the merchant-adventurers of England this year ob¬ 
tained a grant of very ample privileges from the earl of Flanders, and 
thereupon eftablifhed their trade in Bruges ; and that Bruges and all 
Flanders, in confequence of that trade, grew to great wealth and pro- 
lperity. [Wheeler's Freatife of commerce , p. 14.] But we know from un¬ 
exceptionable authority, that Bruges and all Flanders were very profper- 
ous long before this time f. 

1359, January 1 a'*—The trade of driving cattle from Scotland for 
file in England, which has continued down to the prefent day, is at 

from the fouth part of Britain, w may be proper lone captivity in O&ober 1356, the end of 1356. 
to obferve, that the greyhound* (‘ lepcrarii’l of or feme time in 1357, feem* the probable date of 
Scotland weie fo much efteemed, that the fluke the appomtment. In 1357 Adam Tore was one 
of Berry in France thought it worthwhile to fend of the reprefentatives of Edinburgh in parliament, 
his valet and three other men to procure fome of [Fadera, V. vi, pp. 44-59.] It is worthy of in- 
them, and to obtain letters of fate conduit from veftigation, whether the new exchange was e (la¬ 
the king of England for them to travel through bhftied for exchanging gold and filter money. See 
his dominions upon that bufinefc. [Fadera, V. vu, below ttnder the year 1367. 

^..831.] f Wheeler, who was Secretary to the company 

9 Tin's information is from a Table of eontents of of merchant-adventurers about the year i6co, 
charters, Ear. MS. Bib. Hart. 4609, Rod n a a x, writes with great zeal for the honour and int||e(t 
n‘. 34, 35. There are no dates mentioned ; but of his employers: he afleits roundly ; but he pro¬ 
as n°. 4* of the fame roll contains the charter of duces no authorities, though he mentions fcveral 
creation of the eaildom of Douglas, which was in charters, His only original documents are fome 
February 1358 (a* we now reckon the commence- certificates, probably procured by himfelf, the ear- 
ment of the year) and the king returned from his lied of them being dated in 1583. 
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\eafX 40 o\d as the times now under oar confideration. for we find a let¬ 
ter oriafe condu<ft granted to Andrew Moray and Alan Erlkine, two 
Scottifli drovers, with three horfemen and their fervants, for traveling 
through England or the king’s foreign dominions for a year, with horfes, 
oxen, cows, £pid other goods and merchandize. [ Foedera , V. vi ,p. 114.] 

The fleet, with which King Edward this year invaded France, is laid 
by one author to have confifted of eleven hundred well-appointed {hips. 
\Walfingbam r , p. 174.] 

November 22 *—In January the Flemings banilhed all the Englifli 
merchants in their country into Brabant, and put to death many of the 
citizens of Bruges, who had been favourable to them. King Edward 
therefor ordered all foreigners of whatever condition, except his own 
farmers, to leave his dominions before the 2o ,l ‘ of July. But, as I have 
already obferved, in thofe days neither the Englifh nor the Flemings 
could live without the benefits derived from mutual friendly intercourfe. 
When King Edward was this year on the continent, the Flemings were 
zealoufly attentive in providing his camp with necefiaries; and he in 
return granted them liberty to trade in England, and to export corn and 
other provifions on obtaining his fpecial licences and paying the cuftoms. 
[Knygbton, col. 2620 .—Feeder a, V. vi, pp. 40, 47.] 

136°, January—The prerogative of purveying (that is forcibly tak¬ 
ing provifions, liquors, or other wares) was not only veiled in the king 
and the royal family, but was alfo afiumed, legally or illegally, by many 
others, to the ruin of the people and the great hmderance of trade. It 
was therefor now reftridled by adl of parliament to the king, the queen, 
and the king’s oldeft fon j and feveral things purveyed for the queen 
and the prince were ordered to be paid for. [Aids 34 Edzv. Ill, cc. 
2, 3 -] 

The ftatutes of labourers were confirmed : new penalties were ena<ft- 
ed for labourers leaving their fervice and going into another county • 
and they were deprived of the antient privilege annexed to refidence in 
cities or burghs, the chief officers of which were now required to de¬ 
liver them up. [Alls 34 Edw. Ill, cc. 9-11.] 

All merchants and others, aliens or natives, had liberty to trade free¬ 
ly to and from Ireland with their merchandize, victuals, &c. without pay¬ 
ing fine or ranfom beyond the antient cuftoms and duties. [Alls 34 
Edw. Ill, cc. 17, 18.] 

The exportation of corn was now reftri&ed to the fupply of Calais 
and Gafcoigne. [Alls 34 Edw. HI, c. 20.] From this a (ft, and the licence 
granted in the preceding year to the Flemings, it appears that corn form¬ 
ed a part of the ufual exports of England at this time *. 

* In the year 1350 Everard Fitz-Nicol of Flar- [Eymer’s ABa manufer. Edw. 111 , V. vii, n*. 130] 
dyng obtained licence to purchafe 800 quarters of and there is reafon to believe that dill no corn could 
corn in England, and to carry it to Holland, .be exported without a fpecial licence. 
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The permifllon granted to Englifh merchants to export wool 4 i* now . 
confirmed. [A&s 34 Edvt, III, c, 21.] 

March—King Edward iflued orders for arrefting all the veflels in the 
kingdom, loaded or unloaded, in order to get together a fleet for an¬ 
other expedition to the continent: and he directed, that the largeft fhips 
fhould carry 40 mariners, 40 armed men, and 60 archers ; and barges 
fhould be manned in proportion. {Foedera, V. vi, pp. 167, 169, 174.] 

April i6' h —The king, underftanding that there were various mines 
of gold and filver in Ireland, which might be very beneficial to himfelf 
and the people of that country, commiffioned his principal minifters 
there to order a fearch for the mines, and to do what would be moft for 
his advantage. [Foedera, V. v\,p. 173.] 

At this time there were fome confiderable manufactures in Ireland. 
The fluffs called /ayes, made in that country, were in iuch requeft, that 
they were imitated by the manufacturers of Catalonia, who were in the 
practice of making the fingft woollen goods of every kind : they were 
alfo efteemed in Italy, and were worn by the ladies of Florence, a city 
abounding with the richeft manufactures, and in which the luxury of 
drefs was carried to the greateft height. [ Capmany , Mem. hift. de Barce¬ 
lona, V. i, Com. p. 242.— Fazio dellt Uberti, L. iv, c. 26.— Tran/. 0/ Royal 
Irifh acad. Antiq. p. 17.] The annual revenue derived from Ireland, 
which amounted to near £\o,ooo *, [Warai Hibernia, p. 136, ed. 1654} 
gives a very refpeCtable idea of the balance drawn into that country by 
its commerce and manufactures, though we know next to nothing of the 
particular nature of them; unlefs we fuppofe a great part of the money 
to have been drawn from the mines, for which, I believe, there is neither 
authority nor probability. 

May 8 th —The long war with France was terminated (or fufpended) 
by a treaty of peace and friendfhip concluded at Bretigny, whereby King 
Edward gave up his claim to the crown of France, and the king of 
France, then Edward’s prifoner, ceded many provinces and towns in 
France to him, and became bound to pay him three millions of gold 
ecus, which, at the declared value of 3/4. fterling, were equal to half a 
million of pounds of the Englifh money then current. The treaty, 
which is very long, contains no hint of any commercial intercourfe 
between the two countries. [ Foedera, V. vi ,p. 178.] France, then de- 
ftituteof commerce and manufactures, was prodigioufly diftrefled by the 
ranfom, which never was completely paid off. 

We are told, that Nicolas of Lynne, an Englrfli friar and a good 
aftronomer, made a voyage this year to the northern polar regions, 
which he repeated five times afterwards, and then prefented an account 

* Walfmgham f. 350} ftates the net re. and money at random j whereas Ware’s rnforma- 
venqe received from Ireland at thin time at £30,000. tiot) if taken from the records flill remaining. 

But that author often dailies his numbers of men 
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t>f his difcoveries to King Edward *. [ Hakluyt's Voiages, V. i, pp. rzi, 
122.] 

It was about the fame time, if we may depend upon the authenticity 
of Zeno’s voyage, with Dodtor Forfter’s expofition of the geography of 
it, that fome fifliermen belonging to the Orkney lflands were driven by 
ftrefs of weather upon an ifland, fituated in the Weftern ocean, called 
Eftotiland, which was apparently the country called Winland by the 
Norwegian difcoverers. (See above, p. 279). The people of Eftotiland 
were ingenious and fenfible; they raifed corn; their drink was ale> they 
poflefied the arts and handicrafts known in Europe f; they had flups, 
with which they traded to Greenland and to the continent afterwards 
called Americas and they retained the intrepidity of their Norwegian 
anceftors in crofting the tracklefs ocean, though ignorant of the com- 
pafs ; .but they immediately underftood the prodigious advantage the 
Orkney-men enjoyed in pollefling that wonderful guide. From Green¬ 
land they imported furs, brimftone, and pitch, and from the continent, 
apparently, gold. The king of Eftotiland, confidering the Orkney-men 
as fuperior in nautical fcience to his own fubje&s, gave them the charge 
of a fleet of twelve veflels for a voyage to the continent. Thofe velfels 
were driven by a dreadful ftorm upon a part of the coaft occupied by 
cannibals, who devoured the moil of the feamen: but the Orkney-men 
faved themfelves from the fame fate by teaching the favages to catch 
filh with nets. The only one of them who returned to Orkney related, 
that he lived thirteen years on the continent, traveling through a great 
number of tribes, one of whom, fituated in a mild climate to the fouth- 
weft, was more civilized than any of the others whom he had known, 
having gold and iilver ; cities and temples; that he afterwards got back 
to Eftotiland, whence he made many voyages to the continent, and having 
acquired wealth, had fitted out a veflel to return to his native country 

* Lcland fays, that Nicolas wrote Canons, of to Zeno, or the recorder of his rovage, or indeed 
tables, an elfay on the nature of the zodiak, and to any perfon in Italy, before books were render* 
another on the houfes of the planets, which were ed common by printing. That the people of Ork- 
txtant in hr own time. £Dt fcnpiortbut, p. 347.J wey, a Norwegian colony, Ihould be ignorant of 
riot he has not a word of his voyages; aod, 1 be- the language ot thofe of Eftotiland, apparently a 
l.eve, they may be conGdeied as lather doubtful. colony trom the fa me parent itock, may ieem a 

f The king of Eftotiland had a library, where circumltante unfavourable to the credit of the 
in there were fome Latin books, not underftood narrative. But, as all languages are continually 
by lum, which were probably earned thither by changing, we may well admit, that a feparation of 
l.nc bifliop of Greenland, who went to convert about hve centimes fince the fettkment of Iceland 
1 ‘ic people of Winland to Chnfttamty in the year would produce a difference in two dialedts of the 
1121, and feenu to have died there. lame language fufficicnt to prevent them from be* 

J Zeno's voyage was conlidered as a very doubt- lug mutually intelligible. Very little of the lan- 
ful dory, or mtlier a nxrc fable, till Dodtor For- guage, fpoken in England five hundred years ago, 
rter's able and ingenious expofition removed the tan be unffitrflood in ihcprefent day by thofe 
mill, which overwhelmed it, and poured upon it a who have mot ftudied it, Chaucer's language is 
dream qf hght, little .inferior to hitlonc demon- difficult to ordfciary readers} and many words even 
ft ration. It is fupported by, and it in return il- in Shakfpesrc are obfeure, if not unknown, to 
luftrates, the hiftory of the difcovery of Winland the moll zealous aud diligent of his comments* 
•about the year icoo, an event probably not known tors. 
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[Foy/Itr’s Di/ccvenes in the North, pp. 188, 204 Engl, tranflj\ The 
fuperior people, here defcribed, muft nave been the Mexicans, who thus 
appear to have been known to this native of the Orkneys about 160 
years before they were invaded by the Spaniards. 

1361—The traditions of the North give very pompous accounts of 
the commercial profperity of Wifbuy, a city on the weft fide of Goth¬ 
land, an illand in the Baltic fea. They tell us, that after the total'de¬ 
finition of Winet and Julin, famous commercial cities near the mouth 
of the Oder on the north coaft of Germany, and the fubfequent con¬ 
flagration of S lei wick, the whole trade of the peninfula of Yutland and 
the coafts of the Baltic was removed to Ripen and loon after to Wilbuy, 
which thereupon became the moft flourifhing commercial city in Eu¬ 
rope *; and the merchants of Gothland, Sweden, Rulfia, Denmark, 
Prullia, England, Scotland, Flanders, France, Finland, Vandalia, Saxony, 
and Spain, had fa&ories there, and ftreets appropriated to each feveral 
nation. There all ftrangers were made welcome, and admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of citizens. The citizens lived fplendidly m 
houfes built of marble; and the greateft abundance and profperity 
blefled the happy ifland, till, in the revolution of human affairs, the 
commerce, which had rendered Wifbuy rich and happy, was transferred 
to other places. The invention of fea charts, and a code of maritime 
laws, are alfo aferibed to Wifbuy ; and we are told, that the merchants 
of other countries fubmitted their caufes to be tried by the magiftrates 
of that city.—From thefe exaggerated accounts it feems probable, that 
Wifbuy had more trade during the dark ages than any other place in 
the inland fea wherein it is fituated. In the year 1288 the citizens had 
a quarrel with the other inhabitants of the ifland, after which they for¬ 
tified their city with a wall and a ditch ; a circumftance by no means 
agreeing with the reports of its wonderful opulence in earlier times, 
for, in thofe days of rapine and violence, no town, that contained any 
thing worth plundering, could be without walls. Probably we fhall 
come nearer the truth, if we aflume that date for the commencement 
of the commercial profperity of Wifbuy f. After that time they be¬ 
came very powerful; and, confcious of their naval fuperiority, and in¬ 
toxicated, as we are told, with their exceffive profperity, they preyed 
upon their weaker neighbours. Such conduit could not fail to ftir up 
enemies. Waldemar king of Denmark invaded them in the year 1361, 
threw down their walls, and loaded his fhips with the accumulated riches 
of the citizens. After doing them all the mifehief he could, he enter¬ 
ed into a treaty of friend^ip with them, confirmed all the privileges 

* The-authors of thofe accounts probably knew figned as one of the principal caufes of the popu- 
noihing of the commercial cities of the MccLtcr- lation and trade of Wifbuy, is dated m 1288 by 
Tanean. Eric king of Denmark in hi# Hijtory of Denmark, 

f The conflagration of Slcfwick, which is af- p. 167 m Rep. Dam*. 
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and immunities which had been granted to them by the emperors of 
Germany and kings of Sweden, and gave them liberty to trade in his 
dominions on as favourable terms as his own fubjedts, together with the 
right of coining money, which they had hitherto pradtifed without hav¬ 
ing any right*. [Pontani Hifl. rer. Dan. pp. 376, 470, 733.— Olatts Mag¬ 
nus, L. ii, c. 22.— Re/p. Danta, p. 80.] 

1362, Odtober—Notwithftanding the adt of the year 1360, the op- 
preffive abufe of purveyance ftill continued. It was now enadted, that 
there ihould be no purveyors but for the king and queen; that the 
odious name of purveyor fhould be laid afide, and that of buyet fubfti- 
tuted for it f; that ready money fhould be paid for all things taken for 
the royal household, and that the prices of them fhould be appraifed, 
except thofe of things for the ufe of the horfes, for which the buyers 
were to agree with the fellers; that commiffioners fhould be appointed 
to infpedt the condudt of the purveyors; and that no chator (or pur¬ 
veyor) for any fubjedt fhould take any thing without the confent of the 
owner. [Stat. 1, 36 Edw. Ill, cc. 1-6.] As the purveyors, or buyers, 
made very lucrative jobs of their office it is probable that thefe laws 
were no better obferved than the preceding ones on the fame fubjedt 
and, indeed, the frequent repetitions of laws for the fame things fhovrs 
plainly, that they were in general very inefficient. 

# The ftatute of the ftaple having veiled the mayors and conftables of 
the ftaples with jurifdidtion in matters of felony, aflaults, and trefpafles, 
m their towns, it was thought proper, that they fhould only take cog¬ 
nizance of debts and contradls between perfons who were known to be 
merchants, and that criminal matters fhould be tried at common law, 
as formerly ; only that alien merchants might ftill, if they chofe it, 
bring all caufes, whether civil or criminal, wherein they were any way 
concerned, before the mayor of the ftaple. It was alfo ordained, that 
the king and other lords fhould enjoy all the privileges they had pof- 
fefled before the ftatute of the ftaples was enadted, except in pleas of 
debt, which were referved to the jurifdidtion of the mayor of the ftaple, 
whoever might be the parties. [Star, r, 36 Edw. Ill, c. 7.] 

The liberty granted to all merchants to export wool was this year con¬ 
firmed. [Stat. 1, 36 Edw. Ill, c. 11.] 

The prelates, lords, and commons, reprefented to the king, that many 
people fuffered exceedingly from the laws being unknown, becaufe they 

• If they were an independent community, up- J We know, that the purveyors of wine in the 
on what principle could it be alleged, that they year 1369 were accufed of detaining cargoes of 
had not a right to coin money l wine, on pretence that they were taken for the 

f New names do not change the nature of king, to the great' difappointment of intending 
things. How long the name of purveyor remain* purchafers, and damage of the owners, that they 
ed proferibed, is perhaps unknown : but we fee it m ght make their own profit of them. [See Afts, 
revived, and holding its place (I fuppofe, very in- 43 Ed tv. Ill, c. 3.] 
nocently) in the modern lifts of the royal houfencld. 
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were ‘ pleaded, Shewed, and Judged in the French tongue,’ which was 
little known in the kingdom, fo that the parties were ignorant of what 
was faid in their own caufes by the lawyers in the courts; and that the 
laws ought in reafon to be exprefied in the language of the country, 
agreeable to the pra&ice of other nations, in order to enable the people 
to know how to conduct themfelves.—It was ordained, that all pleadings 
in courts fhould be in Englifh, but that they Jbould be inrolled in Latin; 
and that the laws fhould be kept as they were before *. [S/a/. 1,36 
Edw. Ill, c. 15.] 

The parliament fixed the duty upon wool exported at £1 : 6: 8 per 
lack, and fo to continue for three years. At the fame time duties were 
alfo granted on wool-fells and hides. [ Cotton's Abridgement, p. 94.— 
Walfingham , p. 179.] 

October 26 th —As if the enormous ranfom for the*king and the ex- 
pcnfe of the hoftages, all going out of Scotland without any return, had 
not been fufficient to impoverifh that country, the bifhop of S‘. Andrews, 
feven earls and barons, one countefs, and nine burgefles and merchants 
of Linlithgow, S'. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Tmedale (one of whom, 
however, is faid to be on the bufinefs of merchandizing) were all (truck 
with the frenzy of paying their devotions at the tomb of S'. Thomas at 
Canterbury, for which purpofe each of them obtained a paflport from 
King Edward. Some of them, whofe devotion to the martyr (till co% 
tinued ardent, returned foon after with a new (hole of devotees to Can¬ 
terbury ; and it is obfervable, that then, and afterwards, they were re- 
ftrained by the terms of their paffports from carrying any Enghfh horfes 
to Scotland with them. So far was the king of Scotland from endea¬ 
vouring to alleviate the mifery, his ranfom brought upon his fubjeds, 
by a wife public economy, and the difcouragement of this ruinous 
folly, that he himfelf, as long as he lived, was the raoft frequent vilitor 
to S\ Thomas; and, by his example, the people of all ranks in Scotland 
continued many years infedcd with the fame fuperftition. [Fadera, V . 
vi ,pp. 395, 407, 576, &c. &c.] 

1363, March “1—The parliament having ordained * for the profit of 
4 the realm and safe of merchants of England, that the ftaple of wool, 
* wool-fells, and hides, fhould be held at Calais,’ it now began to be 
held there accordingly f. [A£ls, 43 Ed%u. HI, preamble.'] The king ap¬ 
pointed twenty-fix principal merchants to have the cuftody of that town, 

* By this law we learn that Engliih had been f In the parliament held .n O&oher 13(12 ‘ the 
for a coufiderable tune the pxedornmint language, ‘ lords being requited to fpeak what they thought 
even among the higher dance, in England. But ‘ of the repair of merchants to Calks, thought it 
this law was ns little within the coroprehcnfion of * good to have the feme done. But the com- 
the great bulk oi the people as all tbofc which ‘ inous referred their anfwer untill conference with 
preceded it; for it, and alio all thofe after it, with ‘ the irerclurntf,’ [Cotton’1 Abndgrmcnt of ttcerdt, 
very few exceptions, for above a century, were f. 92.3 This i» a good in (lance of the attention 
wutten in unknown language, generally Trench, of the representatives to the commercial interrlhs 
only a very ft\. being in Latin. of their conftitucnts. 
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each having under him fix armed men and four archers on the king’s 
pay. He appointed a mayor for the ftaple and another for the town. 
The impoft, called maletorth, payable to the king, was fixed at 2of, 
and that payable to the merchant wardens at 3/4, for every fack of 
wool. [Knyghton, col. 2626.] Thus were the ftatute of the ftaple, and 
all the vaft multitude of regulations relating to it, rendered nugatory, 
before they were fairly eftablifhed, and before the people concerned were 
habituated to the arrangements proper for conducing their bufinefs with 
propriety and advantage. 

June 7 h —It appears that Englifii cattle were a profitable article in 
Flanders, as Andrew Deftrer of Bruges giternar (player on the guitar) 
to the queen, obtained permiffion to carry over twenty-five oxen or 
cows, without paying any duty. [ Fadera , V. vi, p. 418.] 

Odtober—Some very extraordinary laws were now enaded. The par¬ 
liament, after fetting forth that many merchants, by undue arts and 
combinations, and by means of their fraternities and gilds, had en- 
grofled all kinds of goods, which they kept up, till they could fell them 
at enormous prices, ordained that every merchant or fhopkeeper fhould 
make his eledion before Candlemas of one particular kind of goods, 
and ftiould be allowed till the 24 th of June to difpofe of his other goods 
on hand, after which time he fhould deal in the one kind chofen by 
hjim, and no other. Artificers were m like manner tied down to one 
occupation, with an exception in favour of female brewers, bakers, 
weavers, fpinfters, and other women employed upon works in wool, 
linen, or filk, in embroidery, &c. * [Stat. 37 Edw. Ill, cc. 5, 6.] 

Goldfmiths were ordered to make their work of ftandard quality, and 
to ftamp it with their own marks in addition to the eflayer’s ftamp. 
Thofe who made filver work, were prohibited from gilding. [Star, 37 
Edw. Ill, c. 7.3 

Luxury being come to a great height, the parliament took the trouble 
to preferibe a fcale of viduals and clothing for the various members of 
the community, regulated by the rank, fortune, or profeffion, of each 

* If this had been in the language of the Ip the progrefs of improvement artificers have 
country, we ftiould have feen Invfler, bttifltr, found it expedient to fubdivide their employments, 
wtbflcr, the termination tier figmfyiag a woman and reftnit themfclves, each to a parUcular_btam.il, 
(not a man) who brews, bakes, weaves, &c. as I not for the purpofeof preventing combinations, 
have oblerved i» another wont. When men be- but for a facility m carrying every particular 
gan to invade thofe departments of induftry by branch to the greater perfection by attending to 
which women ufed to earn an honeft livelihood, one only. Thus does trade, in procefs of time, 
they retained the feminine appellations (as men. regulate itfelf, far better than the interference of 
mdwivea and men-miUiners do now) for fome any legiftature can ever do. He was a wife man, 
time: but afterwards mafoiliae words drove the who,being alked by the prime miaifter of France, 
feminine ones out of the language, as the men had what the merchants wilh«I him to do for the be- 
dmeu the women out of the employments. Spin* nefit of commerce, anfwerrd him with this /hort 
fter ft ill retains its genuine termination *, and the and pithy (entente, ‘ La$% n tut fmre »’ leave uo 
language of the law feems to prefume, that efery to ourfelves. 
nnmamed woman is induftiioully employed ia 

fpinning. * 
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individual Ploughmen and others employed iff country work, and 
people not pofleffing property to the value cdP 40/J were to clothe thetn- 
l'elves in blanket and ruflet lawn. Servants or lords, tradefm’en, and 
artifans, were allowed cloth of the value of £r 16:8 per piece. Arti¬ 
ficers and yeomen might give £2 for their piece of cloth. Gentlemen 
having £100 a-year, and merchants and tradefmen worth £500 of clear 
property, might wear doth of £3 per piece. Gentlemen having £200 
a-year, and people in trade worth above £1,000, were only intitled to 
cloth of £3 :6: 8. But knights having 200 marks of income might be¬ 
llow £4 for their piece of cloth: and thofe having above 400 marks 
a-year might wear whatever they chofe, except ermine. The clergy 
were to have their cloth equal to that of the laity of the fame income 
And all women were to drefs in proportion to the incomes of their 
hulbands, fathers, &c. But it would be too tedious to go into the mi¬ 
nutiae of thefe fhort-lived and futile regulations, efpecially thofe for the 
drefles and trinkets of the women. We learn by them, that veils were 
worn, even by the wives and daughters of fervants, who were not al¬ 
lowed to give more than twelve pennies for them. [Star. 37 Edw. Ill, 
cc. 8-14.] We are told that the plunder brought from France furnifhed 
the materials of a great part of the extravagance now complained of, 
and an infectious example for the reft of it. [ Waljtngham, p. 168.] 

Thefe regulations were immediately followed by another, worthy to 
accompany them. The clothiers were ordered to make a fufficient 
quantity of cloth of the feveral prices required; and the Ihopkeepers were 
ordered to provide a proper flock of them to fupply the demand. [Stat. 
37 Edw. Ill, c. 15.] This law, however, feems to infer, that there was 
now a fufficient quantity of cloth made in England to fupply every 
confumer, except thofe of the higheft clafles, whofe number being 
fmall, their confumption of foreign-made cloth could have no influence 
in deprefiing the home manufacture. 

This year the king commanded, that no man fhould export cloth, 
butter, cheefe, fheep, malt, or beer. But the German merchants might 
export worfteds and ftreight cloths, and thofe of Gafcoigne might carry 
woollen cloths to the value of the wines imported by them. [Cotton's 
Abridgement, p. 96.] In the following year feveral licences were grant¬ 
ed for exporting cloths; and the merchants of Bofton, in particular, 
were allowed to export wooled, fhort, and ftreight (perhaps narrow), 
cloths*. [Rot, pat. prim. 38 Edw. Ill, mm. 1, 2, 3, 17.] From thefe 
prohibitions and limited permiftions it may be inferred, that Englifh 
cloth was already in great demand abroad. Probably the quantity made 
in Flanders was now diminifhed in confequence of more Englifh wool 
being worked up at home than formerly. 


* Pannoj lanutos, curtos, ct ftridoi.’ 
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. ^November 27‘k—King Edward having renounced his pretenfions to 
the kingdom of France, and finding his purchafe of the kingdom of 
Scotland from his vafial BaUiol as ineffe&ual as his attempts to fubdue it 
by 1 force/ bethought himfeif Of another method of acquiring that king¬ 
dom. Before Bang David was born, the parliament of Scotland had 
fettled the fuccefiion of the crown on the heirs male of King Robert, 
and, failing them, on Robert Stewart the fon of his deceafed daughter. 
David's wife had lately died without having ever bom a child, and, as 
often happens, he was not upon friendly terms with his declared fuc- 
cefior. Such being the fituation of the royal family of Scotland, and 
the country groaning under the preflure of the king’s ranfom, Edward 
thought it a favourable opportunity for perfuading David to confent, 
that, failing male * iflue of himfeif, he, or his fucceflors, kings of Eng¬ 
land, Ihould fucceed to the kingdom of Scotland. In order to fweeten 
the propofal to the king, the nobles, and people, of Scotland, he offered 
to remit the whole balance, then unpaid, of the ranfom (30,000 marks 
were now paid) ; to reftore Berwick, Rokfburgh, Jedburgh, and Loch- 
maben, with their annexed diftri&s, immediately to the Scots; to re- 
flore, or compenfate, to David the greateft part of the lands belonging 
to his anceftors in England j to make fimilar reftitution to Douglas (a 
powerful earl in Scotland) and to the abbays and other religious founda¬ 
tions ; to take upon himfeif to fatisfy fome Englifh barons for their 
claims upon eftates in Scotland; to fwear that the king of England and 
Scotland fhould never alienate nor divide the later kingdom ; to pre- 
ferve the anti^nt laws and ufages of the kingdom; and to conduct the 
government entirely by the adminiftration of natives of the country, 
and by parliaments to be held in Scotland ; to lay no new impofitions, 
prifes, tallages, or exactions, befides thofc which were eftablifhed in the 
times of the good kings of Scotland; that the Scottifh merchants fhould 
ufe their own franchifes in trade, without being under any compulfion 
to-go to Calais or any other place but at their own pleafure, and they 
Ihould pay no more tlian half a mark for every lack of vrool to the 
great cuftom f. [Fadtra, V. vi, p. 426.]—.Such was the (ketch of a 
treaty talked over by the privy counfelors of the two kings in their 
prefence at LondorfJ and approved of by them both. But David, hav¬ 
ing already raifed an infurreffion againft himfeif by propofing to his 
parliament to appoint Lionel, the fecond furviving fon-of Edward, to 
be his fucceflor in cafe of his death without iflue, was now more cau- 

* The word male is kept out of fight iu the be- to be liable to pay the much-heavier duty then 
ginning of tlie feheme ; but it appear* in the con. paid upon wool in England. In a propofed treaty, 
clufion of it. fomewhat fimilar, in the year 1290, when theie 

f Abercromby and I-ord Hailea give different &*s a profpeft of uniting the two kingdoms by a 
cxpofition* of this article. 1 prefumc, that half marriage, there wa* not a word of the commerce 
$ mark per fack waa the antient duty on ‘wool ex- or merchant* of either kingdom. [ Fadtra, V. 11, 
ported From Scotland, ard that the Scot* were not p. 4.82.4] 

VoL. I. 4 C 
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tious: and it appear*, tfett he fccver fur way profpe£ nf obtaimag the 
a©jD&mt of his fobje<a«, cxafpentfcd by the mifcriet. of ml age.qf war- 
fere, to m union with their inveterate enemies; and therefor he ewre- 
fully kept the foheme (&* it wat exptefsly declared ce be no more) a 
dead feerot f . Certain it i*, that, under more aufpioour drcuraftanoe*, 
fuch aa union might have been acceptable, and ulvc greatly accelerat¬ 
ed the improvement of agriculture wuinaamifefhises in both kingdoms, 
efp^ciaUy Scotland and would have enabled Great Britain much foooev 
to, aflume a pre-eminent rank among the kingdoms of Europe* 

The equitable mode of repairing the roads by fond* raifed from tolls, 
<joUedted from thole who ufed them, war now to for eftablifoed, that we 
find, hefides the renewal* of the tolls for the Wcftminfter road sdmoft 
annually, toll* granted this year for the road between Higbgate and 
Southfield, for that from Wooxbwdge (Uxbridge) by Adton to London, 
and for the venrl called Fay tor (Fetter) lane in Holbum. [jRor. pai.Jec, 
17 % 4 w. Ill, mm. a5, 44 * 47-3 

k may be proper to obfeeve, as a proof that fome of the citizens of 
London vrete already very opulent, that Henry Picard, who had been 
mayor fome years before, made a magnificent entertainment this year 
at hi* own houfo in the Vintry, to which he invited his fovereign the 
king of England, the kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, (all three 
then visitors at the court of England) the prince of Wales, and many 
of tjbe nobility j his wife at the fome time giving {mother entertainment 
m her apartments,. I prefume, to the ladies. According to the cuftom 
of the 'age, Picard preftnted rich gifts to the king, the nobles, and 
knights, who dined with him f. [Sttrw'j Jnnales, p. 415, ed. 1600.} 

1364, January—The. experiment of compelling the people to feed 
%nd clothe themfelyes according to a preferibed Sandard of rank and 
fortune was found not to anfwer expectation, and the a&s ordaining it 
were repealed. The other ftrange law, reftrkHng merchants or Ihop- 
keepers to one fingle article of merchandize, was alfo abrogated; and all 
merchants, alien* or denizens, were allowed to buy and fell all kinds of 
goods, and to export them on paying the cuftoms, except that Englilh 
merchants were now again, prohibited from exporting wool and wool- 
foils. Aft perfons were again prohibited from carrying abroad any gold 
or filver, excepting (as before) the fi(hermen who fold nothing but filh. 
[StaU 1, Edm* VI, ec. 2, 6.J 

* And it remained unknown to all the hill on- when he wai mayor j bat 1363 waa the year of 
ana of England and Scotland, and utterly forgot* the wfiuuion of the kasg».—-fn the year 1350 
ten, till it waa pufclilhed by RyuKi in the year Henry Picard and another per ion were appointed 
1797. by the king to make an inquiry concerning a Ge- 

f Stow tell# ut that Picard, haring was fifty noefe reffeT} and ta 1339 he and Hugh de With- 
mark* from the king of Cyprus at play, reftored ingham lent the king (j.ooe mark*. [FmJera, 
iliem to him, and gave gift* to his retinue. Stow Kvi,/. 69 t .—K n t. fmU/H, 33 Edna. ll£ n. 14.J 
ha dated the entertainment in the yea* 1357, 1 
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It was ena&ed, that & vef&i fhould not be liable to feizure for a little 
thing put onboard, without paying cuftom, unknown to the owner. 
[Stat. t, 38 Edw. HI, c. 8.] It is evident that the want of precifion in 
this law (as indeed in moft others Of the age) left it in the bread of the 
judge to acquit or condemn any veftel, juft as he chofe to call the thing 
fmuggled a little thing or a great thing. 

That there might be the greater plenty of wine in the country, the 
kidg allowed all denizens, except artificers, to bring wine from Gaf- 
coigne, as WeH at the Gafcons and other aliens. *, 38 Edw. ///, 

c. u.J 

1365, May 20 th —A. fhip belongingto the bifhop of Aberdeen, having 
been left at anchor with only two men onboard, had beeri driven out to 
fee, and put into Yarmouth, where the admiral feized her as a wreck. 
On complaint being made to King Edward, he ordered the admiral to 
reftore the veflel, which could not be adjudged to be wreck when there 
Was any living animal onboard, and much lefs being in the charge of 
two men. [Facdera, V. vi, p, 462.] 

July 28 th —The king, obferving that many of the clergy and laity 
carried great funis of money out of the kingdom, by bills of exchange, 
and by way of advance, in merchandize, in coin, and by many other 
fubterfages, without obtaining his licence, fent orders to many of the 
great officers of his foreign dominions to make ftrid fcarch by day and 
by night, and to flop all perfons having money, bullion, bills of ex¬ 
change, &c. except known merchants ; and to make all mariners and 
merchants arriving from England fwear, that they had no money, bul¬ 
lion, or bills of exchange, except for the purpofes of their lawful trade. 
[ Fadera , V. vi, p. 475.J As the balance of trade is known to have 
been favourable to England at this time, thefe prohibitions, and very 
laborious and expenfive watchings, fhow clearly, that, though fome re¬ 
mittances were made by bills of exchange, the fcience of negotiating 
them, and, indeed, all other commercial fcience, was fcarcely known, 
at leaft in England. 

The number of perfons at this time in England, pofleffing property 
to the value of thirty pennies in cattle •, was cm\y forty-eight tboufand , 
if we 'may venture to take it from the collection of S*. Peter’s pennies, 
amounting only to 360 marks, which the king this year took to him- 
fetf. [Stow’s udnnakf, /. 420.3 

* Stow ftp, * All that baS-o penny -moorth of kh heufe. Earlier defen'ptiona may-be fcen in the 

* goods, of one manner cattel in their houfe of Safton laws, and Spelman’* explanations of them 

* th«r own proper.*—The fenfe of thtaia rather inhia ContMa and hia Gbjptry t but tbia it the 
obfcore i but it may perbipi be eiplaified from tateft $ find, for I do not know whence Stow haa 
Khygbtou’; defcriptiW{>/. *3563 of the perfena %kefc the paflage, which I hare here quoted from 
liable to pay S„ Peter'a penny in the reign bf the him, and giren on-the faith of hia general rate- 
Conqueror, »}*. ewy'perfbn haviqg the value of grity. 

thirty penniea of live money {(laves arid cattle) in « 

4 C 2 
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From the account of Bartholomew Glantville * [De praprietatibus rerun*, 
L. vi, cc, 12, 16, ed. 1481} we find, that flavery ftilf remained with all 
ks rigours in England» the child of a female Have was a Save; (he was 
debarred from marrying without the confent tof her proprietor y and a 
free man by marrying a flave reduced himfelf to the ftate of flavery. 
All flaves were fold like any other living property. We find, however, 
no accounts of flaves being imported or exported in this age. 

After an interval of almoft a century, a feeble attempt was made this 
year by the king of Cyprus to renew the holy war. He took Alexand¬ 
ria, and after keeping pofleflion of it four days, burnt the greateft part 
of it, and, underftanding that the enemy were approaching in great 
force, went off with a great deal of plunder, confiding of cloth of gold, 
filk, and other pretious articles, which his foldiers, among whom there 
were fome Englifhmen and Gafcons, proudly exhibited as trophies of 
their valour in their own countries. But in confequence of the de- 
ftru&ion made by thofe marauders, the price of fpices was raifed in all 
the weftern parts of the world. The crufade, undertaken on pretence 
of religion, being thus found deflrudive of commerce, the Venetians 
who were moreover fuffering from the refentment and revenge of the 
Egyptians, perfuadetl the king of Cyprus to negotiate a peace, in which 
the recovery of the Holy land was entirely loft fight of. The war was 
foon renewed by the turbulent king of Cyprus, who interefted the pope 
in his caufe fo far as to attempt to ftir up fome of the princes of Europe 
to renew the folly of the preceding century. But his holinefs, finding 
he could not prevail with any of them to take the crofs, perfiiaded the 
king of Cyprus to feek for peace, which he obtained. [Eadera, V. vi, p. 
533.— Anon . Vi t. Edw. Ill, p. 430.-— Walfingbam, p. 180— De -Guignes, cn 
Mem. de literature, V. xxxvii, p. 513.] 

We are told, that fome navigators of Dieppe in Normandy this year 
(or the year before) difcovered the coaft of Africa as far as the River 
Senegal, where they formed a fettlement, and obtained fome articles of 
African produce, which they had formerly received by the way of 
Alexandria. The difcoverers admitted feveral merchants of Rouen to 
lhare with them in the African trade; and in the year 1366 the enlarged 
company fitted out feveral veffels, and fettled factories on the Rivers 
Niger f and Gambia, at Sierra Leona, &c. In. 1382 they built the fort 
De la Mine d’or on the coaft of Guinea, and afterwards thofe of Acora, 
Cormentin, and others: and they went on very profperoufly till the 
year 1392, when the civil wars, together with mifmanagement among 

* Better known by the name of Bartbploroau* known better himfelf, render it often doubtful,. 
Anghcua. Hi# book upon the" propertie* of thing* whether the manner* he deferibes are thofe of h<» 
is a kind of fummary of the Knowlege of the age, own age 01 not. 

in the manner of Iudore. It i« a pity, that hi# f Rather the river which pfed to be fuppofcdL 
very frequent quotation* from antient authors, and the mouth of the Niger, 
chiefly from Indore, for what he ought to have 
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them (elves, brought on their ruin and the lofs of all their fettle- 
ments, except the one on the’Niger. Thefe eftablifhments (if they were 
unqueftionably authenticated) might be confidered as a renovation of 
the antient commerce carried on by the Carthaginians on the Africaa 
coaft, and the firft rudiments of the difcoveries, which, extending along 
the whole coaft of that continent, and at length to India, entirely un¬ 
hinged the lyftem of antient commerce, and paved the way to thofe 
mighty revolutions which have affedted the whole furface of the globe *. 
[Sec De Guignes, en Mem. de literature, V. xxxvii, pp. 518-521.] 

The Flemings, who knew, better than any other people in the weft 
parts of Europe, how to turn all raw materials to the moft profitable 
ufes, this year (and probably long before and after) received iabbit (kins 
from England, which, we may fuppofe, they made into hats. [Rof. pat. 
prim. 39 Edw. Ill , m. 28.] 

1367—Some writers have thought it worth while to inform us, that 
a thoufand citizens of Genoa, all drefied in filk, welcomed the pope to 
their city, when he flopped there in his way from Avignon to Rome : 
and the exhibition of fo much finery is adduced as a proof of the great 
opulence of the city f. 

May 15 th —It is worthy of notice, that Galeaz, lord of Milan, offer¬ 
ed his fecond daughter in marriage to Lionel, the fecond furviving fon. 
of King Edward, and to give, as her portion, lands in Piedmont of the 
annual value of 24,000 gold florins (then equal to three {hillings fter- 
ling each) together with 100,000 in ready money; or, if it were more 
agreeable to the king and his fon to have all money, he offered to give 
250,000 gold florins, befides fumifhing his daughter magnificently with 
drefles and jewels, and even furniture, and conducting her and the mo- 

* ‘ The ivory brought from the Tooth coaft by and Carthage enjoyed their fecret trades to the 

the merchants of Dieppe gave birth to the works Cafliterides and the African coaft. 

4 in ivory, by which that town was enriched a9 j- Qiicre, if not rather a proof that 1,000 
4 long at the ware continued to be etteemed by the drefles of filk appeared m the eye of the writer a 
4 public. 4 \_SpeBacU At la Nature, V. iv, p. 429, very extraordinary difplay of magnificence * When 
ta. 1 739O —Notwithftanding the very refpe£tablc filk was more worn by the ladies of this country 
authority of De Gutgnes, the author of the Spec- than it is at prefent, would it have been worthy 
tacle de la Nature, &c. the whole hiftory of the of notice, even in a newfpaper, that 1,000 ladies 
French colonies on the African coail i* contro- appeared in filk gowns in Hyde park or Kenfing- 
verted; and it is generally aflerted, that no Eu. ton gardens ? Neither was the difplay of filk be- 
ropean ever failed beyond Barbary before the Por- yond fome others of much earlier ages. In the 
tuguefe. It is faid that the Portugucfc kept tlieir year 11 to all the attendants at the coronation dm- 
difcoveries as fecret as pofEble j but, admitting the ner of Roger king of Sicily were drafted in filk. 
authenticity of the French difcoveries, the lccret [jjlex. Tettec. ap. Muraton Script. V. v, col. 622.] 
of them null have been much better preferved, as Sicily, it is true, was then a chief feat of the filk 
it feems pretty certain that the Pertuguefe had no manufacture. But even in the remote ifland of 
knowlecre of any voyages made by. the French to Great Britain the difplay of filk and other finery 
the coaft of Africa previous to their own. But a at the marriage of Alexander III king of Scot' 
continuation of a fecTet trade for above a hundred land to the daughter of Henry III king of Eng- 
years was not fo practicable in the Fourteenth and land in the year 1251 (Sec above, p. 4C0) was ra- 
fcftcenth centuries, as when tie Phoenicians of Gadir tlier fupenor to this bodied exhibition of Geuoa 
the Stately. 1 
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uey to Calais at his own expenfe. The bargain was ft ruck for the lands 
and 100,000 florins. {Fadera, V, vi, pp. 547, 564.] We have here a 
notable proof of the vaftnefs of the mafs of the pTetious metals circul¬ 
ating in Italy at this time, the fruit of flourilhing commerce and ma- 
nufadurcs : for it is idle to fuppofe, thpt any great proportion of the 
wealth of Italy could be acquired by the trade of lending money upon 
ufury or intereft, as forae have aflertcd. Produ&ive induftry muft ne- 
ceflarily provide the funds for the payment of intereft, which, unlefs 
in the cafe of intereft paid by the ftate, and provided for by national 
eftates or taxes *, is truely a participation of profits between the pro¬ 
prietor of the capital and the a&ual condu&or of the buflnefs fupported 
by that capital. 

June i'*-JKing Edward licenced a German merchant to import eight 
horfes from Flanders, and to fell them for his beft advantage in Eng¬ 
land, or to carry them to any other country, except Scotland, to which 
he did not allow any horfes to be taken out of England f. {Fadera, V. 
vi, p. 566.] 

The parliament of Scotland had in the preceding year ordered the 
money of the kingdom to be coined of the fame quality and weight 
with that of England, vi*. twenty-five fhillings out of the pound of 
ftandard filver. But this year, confidering the fcarcity of filver money, 
and thinking, according to the ftrange erroneous notion of the age, that 
it was in their power to increafe the quantity of it, merely by dimintfh- 
ing its intrinfic value, they ordered that the pound of filver ihouid be 
coined into twenty-nine {hillings and four pennies, or rather (as there 
were no fuch coins as {hillings) into 352 pennies, pennies with their 
halves and quarters, together with fome groats and half groats, being 
hitherto the only filver coins ftruck either in Scotland or in England. 
They alfo ordered that no perfon, whether native or foreigner, fhould 
carry any money of gold % or filver out of the kingdom, except what 
might be fufticient for his necefiary expenfes, without paying a duty of 

* Intereft arifing from national eftatei or taxes f It is generally agreed, that no gold money 
doe* not enrich the community, at it only tiansfert was coined in Scotlsnd before the reign of Ro- 
money from one hand to another, generally within bert II, the fuecelfor of Daud II. If the !aw« 
(he fame territory. But manufactures and com* of David II, published by Skene, were unqueftion- 
mcrce enrich the country by money drawn from ably genuine, here would be a proof, or at lealt a 
foreigner* j and of the wealth fo acquired, thii ftrong prefumption, that he coined gold.*—But the 
marriage portion, and the one given by the duke laws are not to be depended upon j and I even 
.of Brabant to King Edward m the year 1339, are hefitate in tranfetibing the regulations concerning 
Sloftrions example* and proof*. the Scotcifh money, though fupported by the «- 

f When Lionet went from England to marry ample of the diligent and accurate Ruddiman. 
the daughter of Galeaz, he took with him 1,280 See his learned to Ander/oa’t DUJonata et 

horfta, though he ntd OBly 547 men, and wa* go* numfmta Scotut. The anuentlawa of Scotland 
tug to Lombardy, a country from which England Hand much in need of a new edition j but the 
idol to import horfes. On that oceafion the king work ongbt to be undertaken by an editor, very 
alfo fent fome horfes as a prefent to Galeaz. [Fed- different in knowlege and induftry from Slune. 

■era, V. n, p. 590.— Madox’t MS- CoS, V. i63, 

M Muf. 
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half a mark for every pound (or 164 per cent), the duty impofed in the 
year 1347 being thus lowered to one half: but foreigners were permit* 
ted to carry away the money brought by themfelves without paying any 
duty. They alfo further enforced the duties* formerly impofed* of forty- 
pennies in the pound on the price of horfes, and twelve pennies on that 
of oxen and cows, carried out of the country : and they made fome re¬ 
gulations refpe&ing the payment for things taken for ihe royal houfe* 
hold, fimilar to thofe lately ena&ed in England. [Star. Dav. II, ce. 37, 
38, 46, 48, 49, 52.3 

1368, January—That the armourers of England were fuperior to thofe 
of Scotland, and probably alfo to thofe of fome other countries, appears 
from the petitions of two Scottifh gentlemen to King Edward for leave 
to purchafe armour in London for a duel, which they were engaged to 
fight in Scotland. Their petitions were granted: but fo much was arm* 
our an objed of the jealous attention of government, that the various 
pieces they were permitted to buy were carefully fpecified. Further 
proofs of the fuperioxity of the armour, and of the jealoufy of govern¬ 
ment refpe&ing it, alfo appear in fome of the pafipom granted to Scot¬ 
tish travelers in England, wherein they are charged to carry no. armour 
out of the country. [Fadera, V. vi, pp. 582, 583, 584, &c.j 

May 1“—The permiifion, lately granted to the Englifh to import wine 
foam Gafcoigne, was now revoked ; and they were not even allowed to 
bargain for any wine, till after it was landed by the foreign importer. 
IJtfs, 42 Edrv. Ill, c. 8.}. As the natives of England were now de¬ 
barred from exporting wool and woobfells, and from importing wine, 
the chief articles-of the trade of the country, we need not wonder, that 
they looked upon foreign merchants with an evil eye. I believe, no 
writer has ever attempted to account for thefe extraordinary prohibi¬ 
tions, fo glaringly and diametrically oppofire to the meft obvious prin- 
ttiples of commercial policy and common fenfe. 

May 4*—King Edward took under his protection John Uneman, Wil¬ 
liam) Uneman, and John Lietuyt, clock-makers from Delf, who pro- 
pofed 50 carry on their bufinefs in England: and he ordered all his fub- 
je&s to prated and defend them, from all injuries **. [Fadera, V. vi, p, 
59 0.] 

May 34 th —The king had promifed by at charter to the burgefles of 
Berwick upon Tweed, that they ihould be governed by the fame laws 
and cuftoms, which had been eftablifliedin the reign of Alexander king 
of Scotland. On their complaint of encroachments upon their rights, 
he ordered his warden and chamberlain of that town to pay due atten¬ 
tion to.the laws of Scotland, and regulate their proceedings by them, 

• Thefe were probably the ffrft profefled clock, chanifm in the beginning of tltia reign (fee afovt* 
reakeca in England. Wallingford, abba*, of S'. p. 505} wa* a volunteer artift. 

Alban*, who co&ftrufted a wonderful piece of mcr 
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agreeable to his charter. But his order was not obeyed ; for the fame 
complaint, and the fame order, were repeated a year after. [. Feeder*, 
V. vi ,pp. 593, 620.] 

November 20'"—In a treaty of alliance between Charles, king of 
France, and Henry, the new king of Caftile, the later engaged to con¬ 
tribute, and keep at fea, twice as many gallies as France, to a£t againft 
England. [FcctUra, V. v\,pp. 598, 622.] Though the war was chiefly 
on Henry’s account, in conlequence of the alfiftance given by the prince 
of Wales to Peter the Cruel, we (hall, perhaps, not err very much, if 
we fuppofo that Caftile had twice as much trade and navigation as 
France. 

1369, March 20 th —King Edward, underftanding that fome artificers 
refuted to work for the wages appointed by him and his council, order¬ 
ed the keepers of the peace and the fhirrefs to punifh all recufant arti¬ 
ficers, and alfo all employers who gave any more than the limited wages. 
{Feedera, V. vi, p. 615.] 

May 10 th —The merchants and other people of Flanders and Lom¬ 
bardy being injured and intuited in London, the king declared, that they 
were under his protection, and that the kingdom was benefited by 
them; and he commanded, that all who molefted them fhould be 1m- 
prifoned. {Fadera, V. vi, p. 6i8.j 

Summer—In confequence of the renewal of the war with France, it 
was thought unfafe to continue the ftaple for wool, wool-fells, and hides, 
any longer at Calais: and therefor the king and parliament ordained, 
that ftaples for thofe articles fliould be held at Newcaftle, Kingfton upon 
Hull, Bofton, Yarmouth, Queenburgh, Weftminfter, Chichefter, Win- 
chefter, Exeter,.and Briftol, and alfo in thofe towns in Ireland and 
Wales, wherein they had formerly been *. All merchants, denizens or 
aliens, were permitted freely to go over all the country to buy and fell 
all kinds of goods, carrying the ftaple articles to the ftaple towns, there 
to be weighed, cocketed, and cuftomed, and the facks of wool to be 
foaled by the mayor of the ftaple of the place. The ftaple goods of 
Weftminfter and Winchefter were obliged, as formerly, to undergo a 
fecond weighing at London and Southampton, the ports of ftnpping. 
Alien merchants were at liberty to carry their merchandize to any port 
whatever : but denizens were not permitted to export any ftaple goods 
on pain of forfeiture of veflfel and cargo, befides imprifonment for three 
years. \Stat. 43 Edw. Ill,preamble, and c. r.] 

Though it was alleged that the law for allowing foreigners only to im¬ 
port wines was found advantageous to all the kingdom, neverthelefs, as 
the prince of Wales, who was alfo prince of Aquitaine (or Gafcoigne), 
complained, that his revenue was impaired by the abfence of the Englifh 

* Stow [Annales,p. 423] mention* only Qreen- ferved that Sir Robert Cotton [Abridgement,p. 
burgh, Kmgfton upon null, and Bofton, .:» tie 110} notes the printed aft as varying much frotn 
ilupkb urd'iiued by parliament: and it may Le oU the original record. 
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buyers of wine, and great quantities of wine remained unfold, it was 
now enaded, that any native of England, Ireland, or Wales, not being 
an artificer, might go to Gafcoigne to buy wines, on finding fecurity to 
the magiftrates of the port of departure, that he would buy at leaft one 
hundred tuns of wine, and carry them to no other country but his own, 
on pain of forfeiture of veflel and cargo, befides impriionment. [Stat, 
43 Edw. Ill, c. 2.] 

A war, almoft entirely maritime, between Waldemar king of Den¬ 
mark and the citizens of the Hanfe towns was this year concluded. By 
the treaty of peace Waldemar agreed to put into their hands the towns 
of Helfingburg, Malmog, Schanore, and Falfterbo, being almoft the 
whole of Schonen, for fifteen years, during which they were to enjoy 
the revenues as a compenfation for the injuries done to them by him *. 
[Pontani Rer. Dan. Htft. L. viii, p. 499.] Thus was the dominion of the 
Baltic fea evidently in the ^hands of the merchants of the Hanfe. 

King Edward, having refumed the title of king of France, fent nm- 
bafladors to confirm the alliance with the earl and people of Flanders. 
He alfo ordered all his fubjeds to be very careful m prefcrving the truce 
between him and Ins fubjcds on the one part and his brother David of 
Bruys of Scotland f and his fubje&s on the other part. The truce with 
Scotland was foon after extended to fourteen years; mutual liberty of 
trade was confirmed, letters of fafe conduct being even declared unne- 
ceflary. [. Fcedera , V. vi, pp. 624, 625, 632, 635.] 

1370, April 22“—The king alfo ordered his admirals to proted all 
Venetian ftnps, carracks, and gallies, coming to England, provided the 
Venetians gave no afiiftance to his enemies, nor took their goods on 
freight in order to fcreen them from capture. [Feeder a, V. vi, p. 653.] 
Auguft 4 th —By a new treaty, between King Edward and the earl and 
people of Flanders, the Flemifh merchants, and all other merchants of 
countries in amity with both parties, were permitted to trade as freely 
as in time of peace. The Flemings engaged to carry no goods belong¬ 
ing to the French or Spaniards, and to make no Frenchmen nor Span¬ 
iards burgefles of their towns to enable them to fail with Flemifli papers. 
All Flemifli veflels fliould have clear papers exhibiting the contents of 
their cargoes, the real proprietors or fhippers, and the intended port of 
diicharge, attefted by the magiftrates of the port of departure and by 

* Other* fay, the) were to have only two third* of courting the fiiendflnp of David at this lime, 
of the revenues. Some date the commencement Edward could not hnd in t.ib heart to give him hr* 
of the Hanfeatic4engue from the beginning of this proper title of tmg of Scotlaml, nor even any of 
wai. So very uncertain is Hanfeatic hiftory; and thole additions which weie ufually given to princes 
therefor I truft the |.idicion* reader will not blame of rank inferior to loyalty. In like manner Ril li¬ 
me lor giving fewer pwticuij's of it than Mr ard II refuted the title of king to hit mvjt dear 
Anderfon h@s done 1 am not quite fo well af- father of Frame, whole infant daughter was mar- 
fuied, as I with •«» be, of the authenticity of fome ried to n.m. See Fadtra, V. vi, f. 756, V. vn 
parts of their lottery which I have admitted. pajfim m A. D. 1396, 

[ Notwithitanding the ltiopir political neceflity 

Vol. I. 4 
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the earl. The Flemings alfo engaged to carry no armour, artillery, or 
ftores, to the king’s enemies. [Fadera, V. vi, p. 659.] From this treaty 
we learn, that the expedient ufed by merchants and mariners for fcreen- 
mg their property from capture, when their fovereigns engaged in war, 
by becoming nominal denizens of neutral powers, is at leaft as old as 
the year 1370. 

1371, January 1 **—A {hip and two cogs or carracks, belonging to 

Genoa, and loaded with merchandize belonging to Genoefe, Florentine, 
Lucan, Venetian, and Valentine *, merchants, had been feized by the 
Englifh in the years 1 369 and 1370: and now the king ordered that 
they fhould be reftored, and that each of the merchants fhould receive 
the packages appearing by the marks to be his property. Soon after 
(February 3*) the treaty with Genoa of the year 1347 was renewed, 
and all damages and hoftilities on both fides were configned to oblivion, 
the king adding, as a condition, that the Genoefe fhould give no aflift- 
ance by land or fea to his enemies. It appears that 2,000 marks were 
paid to the Genoefe in the following year by the king *, and at the fame 
time a perpetual peace, or alliance, between England and Genoa on the 
above terms was concluded, or confirmed (26'“ January, 1372). [ Feed- 

era , V. vi, pp. 663, 670, 673, 676, 679, 682, 706, 707.] 

Lent—The parliament, apparently in confequence of the duty, in¬ 
tended to defray the expenfe of guarding the fea, being impofed by 
the king’s authority, enaded, that any new impofition laid upon wool, 
wool-fells, or hides, without their afient, fhould be null. [ Stat . 45 Edw. 
IU, e. 4] 

The commons reprefented in parliament, that (hips were often taken 
up for the king long before they were wanted, and the merchants ruin¬ 
ed by fupporting their feamen in idlenefs ; that by the merchants, the 
fupporters of the navy, being fo often deprived of their {hips, the mar¬ 
iners were driven into other trades j and that the matters of the king’s 
vefiels took up (prefled) the matters of other vefiels, as good men as 
themfelves, whereby the men were alfo obliged to feek other means of 
living, and the {hips were rendered ufelefs •, and that by thefe means the 
navy was reduced. [Cotton's Abridgement, p. 113.] 

1372, February 7“’—Notwithftanding this remonflrance, the king 
iffued orders for all vefiels m England and Wales to enter into his 
fervice, and to aflemble on or before the firfl day of May m the har¬ 
bours of Southampton, Portfmouth, Hamel m the Rys, and Hamel 
Hoke, all on the coaft of Hampshire oppofite to the Ifle.of Wight. 
[Fadera, V. vi, p. 708.] 

April 7* h —A merchant of York obtained leave to {hip four pipes of 
Rhemfh wine at York for Kingfton upon Hull, and thence to carry it 
to Pruffia for fale, he being bound to bring home wood for bows in re- 

* Apparently of Valencia in Spain. 
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turn for the value of it. [ Fader a , V. vi, p. 718.] By this very circuit¬ 
ous carriage we might fuppofe, that the merchants of England carried 
on a moil active foreign trade, when they would undertake to lupply the 
Pruflians with wine, which grew in a country between themfelves and 
York. But this was only a rare inilance for a particular purpofe. 

May 24 th —-The race of archite&s, who ereded the magnificent ca¬ 
thedrals and abbays in Scotland, the ruins of which are contemplated 
even in the prefent day with reverence and admiration, feem to have 
been extind at this time ; for we find, that fix men were licenced to go 
from England to ered a tomb for David II, the deceafed king of Scot¬ 
land ; and Scottiih agents were licenced to travel through England on 
their way to the continent to procure a done (mod probably a flab of 
marble) for it, which, we thus fee, could not be procured m all Great 
Britain* [Fadera, V. vi, p. 721 ; V. vii ,p. io.J 

There were two confiderable naval engagements this year. In the 
fird the Engliih fought with the Flemings, without knowing whom they 
were engaged with, as it is faid, and took twenty-five of their vefiels, 
loaded with fait f. The other battle was fought before Rochelle (23* 
June) with the Cadilians, who by the fuperior bulk of their vefiels, and 
alfo by the execution of fome cannon, no v for the fird time (as far as 
we know) ufed at fea, had fuch a fuperionty, that, after fighting almod 
two days, the mod of the Engliih vefiels were burnt, funk, or taken. 
[Anon. Hijl. Edw. Ill , p. 438, ed. Hearne. — Froijfart , L. 1, ce. 302-304.— 
Mu rim. Gontin. p. I27. J 

July i9' h —In a league offenfive and defenfive between King Edward 
and his fon-in-law, the duke of Bretagne, reciprocal freedom of mter- 
courfe upon land and water, and free trade in all parts of both coun¬ 
tries, were dipulated. [ Faedera , FI vi, pp. 738, 750.J 

It is worthy of notice, as illudrative of the growth and progreflivc 
profperity of the great commercial capital of the Britilh empire, that 
at this time at lead twenty of the houfes m Burcher (Birchouer or 
Birchin) lane, in the very heart of the city, came under the defcrip- 
tion of cottages, and under that denomination were conveyed to S'. 
Thomas’s hofpital in Southwark. [Rot. pat. 46 Edw. Ill, m. a.] It may 
be alfo obferved, that about this time fhops in London appear to have 
been detached and icparate tenements, or at lead feparate properties, un¬ 
connected with houfes J, as they are at this day mfeveral cities and towns. 

* The mountains of marble m Scotland were, upon the citizens of Ghent, III uges, and Yprcs, 
it Icems, unknown to the king and hn mimflers. without regarding the king of France or even thm 
\ et marble is mentioned among the productions of own earl, accommodated matters with the Engliih, 
Scotland by Fordun, \_L. it, c. 8] who furvivcd whom they eonhdired as their belt friends and al- 
Kmg David but a few ) ears lies, cornu tied with them h> the mutual benefits 

f°Thi» teems the fame battle, which Meyer, of dayly commit cial mtercourle. 
the annahtt of Flanders, dates in 1371. He fays, % Of many documents, which might be adduced 
the Flcmilh flops were loaded with wine from in iupport of this oblcivation, one grant by King 
Rochelle , and he adds that the Englifli fleet at- EJward III to William Latimer maybe fufficicnt. 
tci wards blocked up the Straits of Dover, where- It conveyed to him a mefluages and 4 fhops in the 
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The citizens of London this year reprefented to the king and his 
council, that by their induftry and their franchifes they had gained their 
livelihood by land and water and in various countries, from which they 
had imported many kinds of merchandize, whereby the city and the 
whole kingdom were greatly benefited, and the navy fupported and in- 
creafed: but that lately their franchifes were taken from them, con¬ 
trary to royal grants and Magna charta, which would be of ruinous 
coniequence to the city, the kingdom, and the navy, and difable them 
tiom paying their taxes. They therefor prayed, that they might have 
relief, and that the relief might be extended to all the cities and burghs 
in the kingdom *. [Brady on burghs , dppend. p. 36.] 

1373, January—King Edward having engaged a number of Genoefe 
-al'ies in his fervice, and appointed the brother of the duke of Genoa 
to command them, alfo employed Genoefe officers, fokliers, and mar¬ 
iners, who received certain pay, and were moreover to have all the pri- 
l'oners and merchandize they fhould take, together with all things that 
could reafonably be called pillage, to be divided among themfelves, the 
cattles, towns, and (hips, taken from the enemy being referved to the 
king, [Faedera, V. vi, pp. 753, 762, 763.] 

November—The city of Brittol with its fuburbs was detached from 
the counties of Somcrfet and Gloucefter, in both of which it is fituat- 
ed, and made a county of itfelf by parliament j and all its liberties and 
charters were confirmed. [Cotton's Abridgement, p. 119.] Bnftol, leat- 
ed in the heart of the clothing country, was at this time unqueftionably 
the fecond commercial city in England. 

By a new regulation for the meafurement of woollen cloths it was now 
enaded, that cloths of raye ffiouid be 27 elns long and 5 quarters broad, 
and cloths of colour 26 elns long meafuved by the ridge, and 6 quarters 
broad *, and half cloths in proportion. Thofe who made cloth for their 
own ufe, or for clothing their retinue, were not bound by this law. 
{St at. 47 Edw. III.] 

1374, July 24'"—-King Edward, obferving that the money of Scot¬ 
land was now inferior to that of England, ordered the chancellor of 
Berwick to proclaim that the Scottish groat fhould be taken for only 
three pennies, and other coins in proportion f. [Fadera , V. vii41.] 

p»vt(h of S'. Diome, Langburn ward, j mefluages ftandard of exchange. By the belt information vve 
.nid 5 (hops in S*. Andrews, Billingfgate j i meff. are pofiefied of, the (liver monev of both king- 
nage and 1 fhqp with a quay adjoining in S’. Mary doms was of the fame ftandard. The Englifh 
at Hill, Billmgfgate } 3 mefluages with a cellar in coined £i .5 . o, and the Scots £1:9:4, from 
S*. Botulph’s, Billinglgate ; and 1 tnefliiage and a pound of ftandaid filver. So, if the Scots had 
3 (hops in S 1 . Mildred’s, Bread ftreet. [Rot. fat. fubmitted to Km£ Edward's regulation, and given 
fie. 47 £d<w ///, w. 18.] £1.9:4 of their own money for £1.2:0 of 

* All the annahfls fay, that the merchants of Engh|h, they would have fuftained a lofs of about 
London, Norwich, dec. were inclined to rebell this 14 rnr cent.—Therefor we are fure that the people 
^ear: but there is nothing in the preceding or fub- of Northumberland difregarded the proclamation, 
lequcnt events to warrant fuch an aftertion. _ or evaded it bj colhifive paces. 

t This was hut a lumping way of fixing a 
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1375, January 31 st —Some Scattifh traders having been plundered at 
fea by pirates from Normandy, King Robert diredted his ambafiadors, 
then 'going to the court of France, to demand compenfatioa. [Robert- 
futCs Index of charters , idc. p. 100.] 

February 16 th —The Scots had very often occafion to import grain 
and malr, of which many inftances might be adduced from the records, 
but one may fuffice.—Kmg Edward licenced James, fon of the earl of 
Douglas, to purchafe for the ufe of his own houfehold 100 quarters of 
wheat and 300 quarters of malt in Lmcoln-fhire and Norfolk, and to 
fhip them at any port for Scotland. [. Fcedera , V. vii, p. 58.J 

February—Though King Edward in the year 1370 had ordered his 
nas al commanders to refpedt the Venetian flag, the duke of Venice 
thought it neceflary again to apply for letters of fafe conduit for the 
Venetian vefiels trading to Flanders, and particularly for five gallies, 
winch were foon to fail for that country *. The merchants of Catalonia 
alfo about this time applied for letters of fafe conduit, before they would 
venture to fail for Flanders-. [Fcedera, V. vii, p. 52.— Rot. pat. prim. 48 
Edw. Ill, m. 21.] 

June 27 th —The war with France was fufpended by a truce, wherein 
it was provided, that the fubjects of both powers might go and come 
unarmed m either kingdom, and excrcife merchandize or any other 
bufinefs. [Fcedera, V. vu, p. 68.] 

1376, January—It being ufual for fraudulent debtors to make over 
their tenements to their friends in confidence, and live upon the rents 
of them m the fanituaries of Weftminfter, S'. Martins le Grand, and 
other fuch privileged places, in order to compell their creditors to ac¬ 
cept trifling compofitions in full payment of their debts, the pailiament 
enaited, that all tenements or chattels, collufively conveyed, fhould be 
liable to the juft claims of the creditors. [ Stat. 50 Edw. Ill, c. 6.] 

It was enailed, that no woollen cloths fhould be exported without be¬ 
ing fulled ; nor fhould any fubfidy be demanded for them before they 
underwent that operation. 50 Edw. Ill, c. 7.] Thus we fee the 

Englifh, who had hitherto been generally only the fhepherds, fpinners, 
and weavers, for the foreign manufacturers, making a confiderable ad¬ 
vance towards getting the manufacture entirely into their own hands. 
But it was not till a very long time after that a law againft exporting 
cloths, before they were completely finifhed, could be enacted. 

The parliament alfo ordained, that neither fubfidy nor aulnage fhould 
be charged upon the cloth called fnfe, made in Ireland, or in England 
of Irifh wool brought to England} and alfo that they fhould not be fub- 

* In a funiiar application in the year 138a the and other fubjerta of England traveling to that 
duke promifea, not rrcipiocal favour to Enghlh city, [Fathm, V. tn,£ 354] the fupeuoi fplcnd- 
mcrdianti in Venice, for there were apparently our of which thus appeal a to 1 m\c all .any at 
r. ni, 1 nt 1 heral treatment and favour to the noble,, trad* d the noMce of Lngliih travel. .. 
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je& to the law, lately pafled, for regulating the lengths and breadths of 
cloths. [St at . 50 Edw. Ill, c. 8.] 

The magiftrates and community of London petitioned the parliament, 
that they might enjoy their liberties, and that ftrangers might not be 
allowed to have houfes, to be brokers, or to fell goods by retail. Soon 
after, in the fame parliament, the community of the city reprefented 
to the king and council, that their franchifes were invaded, merchant 
ftrangers a&ed as brokers, and fold goods by retail, and alfo difcovered 
fecrets to the enemy; and they prayed that a flop might be put to thofe 
enormities. Their petition was granted, ‘ faving to^the German merch- 
‘ ants of the Hanfe the franchifes granted and confirmed to them by the 
* king and his progenitors.’ [Cotton's Abridgment , p. 133.] 

July a3 d —The ftaple was again fixed on the continent. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Calais having complained to the king, that their city was declin¬ 
ing, he ordained, that the ftaple for wool, hides, wool-fells, and alfo lead, 
tin, worfted fluffs, together with cheefe, butter, feathers, ' gaulas 
honey, peltry ( 4 felparise’), and tallow {' cepi* apparently for febi), fhould 
be held there; and he ordered that all thofe articles -f, exported from 
any part of England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick upon Tweed, fhould 
be carried to Calais, and to no other place. [Fcedcra, V. vii, pp. r 16,118.] 
Licences were required for bringing corn into England as well as for 
carrying it out, as appears by a permillion granted this year to import 
400 quarters from Ireland to Kendale in Weftmereland. [Rot. pat. prim. 
50 Edw. Ill, m. 5.] 

1377, January 30 th —Some Florentine merchants being perfecuted by 
the pope, King Edward took under his protection all thofe who were in 
England or Calais by putting them in the Tower and taking all their 
property into his own hands. He then declared that they were his own 
real and unfeigned fervants, and that the property, which he again put 
into their hands, belonged to him, and was to be improved by them 
for his advantage, wherefor he ordered all perfons to abftain from doing 
them any injury [ Faedera , V. vii,/. 135.] 

January or February—The parliament granted the king a capitation 
tax of four pennies from every lay perfon of either fex in the kingdom 
above fourteen years of age, real known beggars only excepted. The 
unpromoted ecclefiaftical perfons of either fex, except the brethren of 
the four mendicant orders, paid the fame tax, and thofe who were pro¬ 
moted, twelve pennies [ Cottons Abridgement, p. 1 4 5. —Wolfing bam, 

p. 191.] 

* Gaule, in French, a fwitch, rod, or pole.*— $ Willingham [/. 190J fays, the pope gave 
Qu. if ofier blanches for the coopers and balket- them the option of being flares to the king ot 
makers on the continent ? England, or fubmitting to the mercy of the papal 

f They probably comprehended almoft all the court, and of two evils they chofe the lead, 
exports of the kingdom, except fome cloth, and $ WalGngham [p. 1913 obferves, that this was 
fomatimes corn. an unheard-of tax. 
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From the accounts of the produce of this tax, happily preferved *, we 
are enabled to form a pretty good eftimate of the population of the 
whole kingdom, and particularly of the following cities and towns. 

Lay perforw. Lay perfons, 

above 14. Eftim-totalf. above 14. Eflim.total. 

London, a city - 23,514 34,971 Cambridge - 1,722 2,583 

York, a city - 7,248 10,872 Exeter, a city - l,56o 2,340 

Bristol - 6,345 9,517 Worcester, a city - 1,557 2,335 

Plymouth - 4,837 7,256 Kingston upon Hull 1,557 2,336 

Coventry - 4,817 7,225 Ipswich - 1,507 2,260 

Norwich, a city - 3,952 5,928 Northampton - 1,477 2,216 

Lincoln, a city - 3,412 5,118 Nottingham - 1,447 2,170 

Salisbury, a city - 3,226 4,839 Winchester* a city - 1,440 2,160 

Lynne - 3,127 4,691 Stanford - 1,218 1,827 

Colchester - 2,95 5 4,432 Newark - - 1,178 1,767 

Beverly - 2,663 3,995 Wells - - 1,172 1,758 

Newcastle upon Tine 2,647 3,970 Ludlow - - 1,172 1,758 

Canterbury, a city - 2,574 3,86l Southampton - 1,152 1,728 

S‘. Edmundsbuiy - 2,442 3,663 Derby - - 1,046 1,569 

Oxford - 2,357 3,536 Litchfield, a city - 1,024 1,536 

Gloucester - 2,23Q 3,358 Chichester, a city - 669 1,304 

Leicester - 2,101 3,152 Boston - - 814 1,221 

Shrewsbury - 2,082 3,123 Carlile, a city % - 678 1,017 

Yarmouth - 1,941 2,911 Rochester, a city - 570 855 

Hereford, a city * 1,903 2,855 Bath, a city - - 570 855 

Ely, a city - 1,722 2,583 Dartmouth - - 506 759 

The counties of Bedford, Surrey §, Dorfet, Middlefex exclufive of 
London ||, Weftmereland,Rutland, Cornwall, Berks, Hertford, Hunting¬ 
don, Buckingham, and Lancafter, cpntained no towns thought worthy 
of particular enumeration. Chefter and Durham, being palatine coun¬ 
ties and having their own colle&ors, are not included in the roll; neither 
is Wales. 

The whole number of lay perfons taxed in the (hires and towns inferted 

* For the publication of them we arc indebted hie. But, notwilhdandtng the high authority of 
to Mr. Topham and the Antiquarian fociety. See a public record, and though the number ia ex. 
tbeir Archtologia, V. vu, p. 340. 4 prefled fully in words, there mull be a miftake. 

f Aa many people would endeavour to pafa their Carlile, like almo(t every other town m the king* 
children of 15 and 16 as under 14, and many mull dom, ia furely much more populous now than in 
have been omitted by the collectors, wc (hall pro the fourteenth century s ana in the year 1780 the 
bably come very near the truth, if we reckon the city and fuburbs contained only 1,605 families, or 
untaxed perfons, exclufive of beggars, equalto one 6,199 Prions, who lodged 111 891 houfes. See 
half of thofe who paid the tax. Thofe, who have Sir Frederic Eden’s State of the poor, V. ii,p. 64. 
made the duration of human life their ftudy, agree f Southwark feems to be included in London, 
that one third of the perfons living are under fix- || It is furprifing that Wciiminftcr is not no- 
teen. ticed. Wc can fcarccly fuppofe it included in 

% It is recorded in the patent rolls [fee. 14 London j and yet the taxable* of Middlefex, only 
Ru. II, w. 3] that one thoufandJive hundred houfes 11,243, feem too few to comprehend the inhahit- 
were burnt tu the three principal flreett of Car- ants of that city, or large fuburb. - 
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in the roll, agreeable to the addition * at the bottom of it, is 1 , 376 , 442 . 
Chester, supposed equal to Cornwall - 34,274 

Durham, to Northumberland, including Newcastle - ld,80y 

and Wales, including Monmouth-shire, to York-shire with its townsf IS 1,040 

1 , 539 , 36 ft 

Proportion assumed for children under fourteen, and omissions - 779 /&B 2 

Ecclesiastical persons, male and female, except mendicant friars - 29,161 

Suppose the number of ecclesiastics in Wales and Durham, mendicant 

fnan, and other beggars - 132,992 

The whole people of England and Wales appear to have been about 2 , 500,000 


The parliaments very often granted taxes of tenths and fifteenths to 
be levied upon perfonal property. In a record of the year 1373, when 
both a tenth and a fifteenth were colle&ed, the following appear to have 
been the only cities or towns which paid feparately from the {hires ±. 
London paid - g £733 6 8 Kingston upon Hull ^33 o 8 

Bristol - - 220 0 0 Bath - - 13 6 8 

York - - 162 0 O 

During the long reign of Edward III the commerce and manufe&ures 
of England appear to have been in a progrelfive ftate of advancement, 
Uotwithftanding the rapid fucceffion of contradictory laws by which they 
were harafled. The merchants began to open, their eyes to the bene¬ 
ficial effects of taking the exportation of wool and other Engliih produce 
into their own hands; and consequently they pofiefied more {hipping §, 
and carried on more adfive trade, than their anceftors had ever done. 
The woollen manufa&ure, which almoft ever fince the reign of Edward 
has been efteemed the chief fupport of England, made fuch a progrefs, 
that before his death the people teem to have been almoft entirely cloth¬ 
ed with it; we fee Englim cloths even a confiderable article of export, 
and have reafon to believe that no great quantity of Flemi/h or other 
foreign cloth was imported. The regulations for the fifliery, though far 
from being judicious, Ihow that it was at leaft an object of attention. 
But the rage of conqueft fwallowed up every other confideration: to 
that the interefts of commerce were unhefitatingly facrificed upon every 
occafion; and even the marriages projected [| for his children were di¬ 
rected by belligerent politics. Thence, though he got vaft {urns by 
marriage contracts and by the ranfoms of two captive kings, he expend- 

* The total difagreei with the particulars, and and Wales, I have followed Mr. Chalmers in his 
alfo with the fum. But it is impoflible to fay, Eftmate of theJirtngth of Gnat Britain, p. 14, td. 
where the errors lie. The appearance of four 17 <>4. 

pairs of towns, perfectly equal to each-other, is at $ This tax-roll was prefented to the fociety by 
leaft a ftrange circumftance, if not erroneous. That Mr. Topharn at the fame time with the others, and 
Bofton, a town of coniiderable foreign trade, fhould is alfo publifhed along with them, 
contain only 814 people above 14 years of age, 13 $ The proof of the increafe of (hipping is found, 

alfo very furpnfing But it muil be acknowleged, notwithftanding the aifertion to the contrary, m 
that there is much inaccuracy m the numbers, and the fis fl Navigation aB , palled in the beginning of 
alfo in the woidi, of many of the records of the his fucccffbr’s reign. 

middle ages. || Many marriages were projedted, which did not 

f I11 the numbers aflumed for Chefter, Durham, take place. a 
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ed more of the money of his fubjeds (who, dazzled with the fplendour 
of his fruitlefs Vidories, generally gave it with good will) than any of 
his predeceflors. The acquisition of the crown of France was the dar¬ 
ling wifh of his heart, and the great objed of all his politics But, of 
all that he had conquered in that kingdom, there remained fubjed to 
him at his death only the Angle town of Calais, an ufelefs incumbrance 
upon the treafury of England * : and, fortunately for Great Britain, his 
attempt to conquer France deprived him of almoft all the territories in¬ 
herited by him from his ancestors in that kingdom, except Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne, and the iflands in the Channel. In his reign the integrity of 
the fterling money was loft fight of, and permanent taxes became fami¬ 
liar to the Englilh j but that hardlhip was in fome degree alleviated by 
the reprefentatives of the commons, the branch of the parliament moft 
connected with commerce, beginning to feel and aflert their own poli¬ 
tical importance as an eflential part of the legiflative body, and truftees 
for the purfes of their conftituents. If Edward had fet himfelf down 
quietly (and there was nothing to hinder him) to mind the beft duty 
of a king, and the beft interefts of his fubjeds, the Englilh might very 
foon have become a great agricultural, manufaduring, and commercial, 
people. 

November—Before the introdudion of manufadures created profit¬ 
able employment for the people not neceflarily engaged in agriculture, 
(for the population of Europe, though far Ihort of the numbers now 
maintained in the more civilized parts of it, was more than fufficient 
for cultivating the ground, as cultivation was then managed) the fuper- 
fluous people attached themfelves to chiefs, by whom they were main¬ 
tained in idlenefs in peaceable times, and whofe ftandard they followed 
in battle, to defend the country, to convulfe it by civil war, or to at¬ 
tack a neighbouring chief, juft as their lord commanded them. In this 
ftate of fociety even the fmaller barons found it impoffible to live in 
fafety in the neighbourhood of a great lord without conneding them¬ 
felves with him by an obligation of military fervice on their part and a 
promile of protedion on his. Thus was a kingdom, though nominally 
united under one fovereign, adualiy divided into a number of inde¬ 
pendent territories, the lords of which paid no more obedience to the 
king or the laws than what their own inclinations or interefts prompted 
them to: and thence we find the perfonal charader of the fovereign in 
thofe ages have a much greater effed in exalting a kingdom to a tran- 
fitory fuperiority, or finking it into a temporary decline, than ever ap¬ 
pears in the better conftituted and confolidated governments of later 
times. It appears, that fome people of fmall eftates in England, perhaps 
defirous of imitating the condottieri, or leaders of the companions, who, 

* In the fecond year of King Richard II it was afferted in parliament, that Calais coft £20,000 a- 
year. [Cotton't Abridgement, p. 174.] 
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independent of any fovereign authority, about this time rendered ,them- 
felves the terror of France, Spain, and Italy *, alfo fet themfelves up 
as chiefs of retinues of armed idlers, The Retinues or bands of each 
chief were diftinguilhed by uniform hats and clothing, which were call¬ 
ed liveries f, and ferved as a fymbol of union and attachment. The 
parliament, fenfible of the pernicious tendency of fqch aflociations, pro¬ 
hibited the ufe of liveries under pain of imprifonment and forfeiture 
[Statute i Ric. If, t. 7,] But the law, though feveral times renewed, 
had little effect till the.extenlion of manufactures and commerce, by 
which the lower clailes of the people found ufeful employment and were 
enabled to eat the bread of independent honeft induftry, and the nobles 
found more agreeable means of employing their redundant wealth, gra¬ 
dually,. but much more effectually, relieved the kingdom from the nuif- 
ance of chiefs, who were above the law, and vaffals, whp knew no law 
but the commands of fuch chiefs. 

1378, Summer—John Mercer, a merchant of Scotland §, who ufed 
to trade to France, and was in great favour with the king of that country 
on account of his puidence and good fervices, when returning home to 
Scotland in the ji.u 1377, was driven by it refs of weather upon the coaft 
of England, 1V>^ d, and confined in the caftle of Scarburgh, till an or¬ 
der •*!!'' eflt dcd his ddchargej). His fon, to revenge the injury, 

cruifiu . , < Jvd.buign with a fleet compofed of French, Scots, and 
Spaniaiu » look feveral veflels. John Philpot, an opulent citizen .of 
London, t‘ .'capon took upon himfelf the protection of the trad,e of 
the kingdom uegleCted by the duke of Lancafter, who, without the 
name of regent, governed the kingdom in the minority of his nephew, 
and having hired a thoufand armed men, Cent them to fea in fearch of 

* The companions confifUd chiefly of Enghfh doth, feme of them fc?rlct and others gilded 
and French foidiers, diibanded after the peace of (‘ deauratos’), among knights, fq litre a, valets, and 
Bietiguy in the year 1360, who, unwilling or in- others, his dependent a. [Knjgbtun, col. 2727.] 
capable to return to honeit induftry, afTocmied un- § He ftems to have been a burjrefs of Perth, 
der the banners of profligate chiefs, and fupport- apparently the chief port of Scotland after the 
td themfelves by plunder. The king of France lots of Berwick, tiH the royal refidence, perman- 
feizcd the opportunity of the civil war m Spain to ently fixed at Edinburgh, gave Leith a fupenority 
perfuade them to enter into the fervice of Henry over the other ports of the kingdom. He obtain- 
of Traftamare, who by their means became king ed charters for feveral tenements in and near Perthj 
of Callile. The two daughters, legitimate or ille- and lie alfo held lands of the earl of Douglas, who 
githnate, of Peter the Cruel, the dcthioned ty- calls him his vaflal m a letter fent to King Richard, 
rant, were brought to England, and reamed to remonltraling upon the mjuilice of the fcizure. 
King Edward’s two font, John and Edmund, the [Rubert/ln't Index, pp. 66, 74,120,129 .—Original 
former of whom immediately aflumed the title of letter in Bib. Colt. Vtjjp . t vu, f. 34. J 
king of Caftile and Leon, and thereby drew the j| Wallmgham fays, if he bail been releafed as 
enmity of King Henry upon England. a captive for a ranlom, the king and the whole 

f The name and the uniformity of drefs ftill rt- kingdom would liave got wjlfi mailt riches by it, 
mam in the fraall retinues of noblemen and gentle- and lie regrets the lofs of it. This i« fureiy over- 
men. rating the opulence of Mercer at a prodigious rate. 

$ So Kttle regard was paid to this law by the The narrow-minded molds, blinded with, wlut he 
courtiers, that Simon Burley, warden of the Cmqnc fuppoftd, patriotic zeal, did not fee any injuftice 
ports and a great favourite with King Richard, in detaining a man a prifciner in time of peace, 
every Chriftmas gave from 140 to 230 pieces of 
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Mercer, whom they took together with his prizes and fifteen Spanifh 
Vfcflels, his conforts, all richly loaded *. [Waljtngbam, p. an.] 

Oftober—"the a 61 of 1376 having abolifhed the hberties formerly 
granted in. England to foreign merchants, except thofe of the Hanfe, it 
now appeared, that the franchifes, claimed by the cities and burghs. 
Were deftruftive of trade and hurtful to the community. The parlia¬ 
ment therefor, perceiving the advantages derived from the rdort 6f 
merchant fir angers, revived the ads of the years 1335 an d 1351, and 
gave the foreign 'merchants liberty to remain in the kingdom as long as 
they had occafion, inflead of being reftrifted to forty days, with per- 
miffion to buy and to fell, either in wholefale or retail, com, flefh, fifh, 
and other provifions, and alfo fpiceries, fruits, furs, filk, gold and filver 
wire or thread, coverchefs, and Other fmall wares, from or to any per- 
fon whatever, native or foreigner. But wmes were to be fold in the 
cafks wherein they were imported, and not to be retailed by any but the 
freemen of cities and burghs. Cloth of gold or filver, fluffs of filk, 
feudal f, napery, linen, canvafs, and other large articles might be fold 
by foreign importers to any perfon, native or foreigner, in any city, 
town, fair or market, London not excepted, but m quantities not Ids 
than a piece, only the freemen of cities and burghs being allowed to 
fell thole articles by retail as well as by wholefale. All charters and 
franchifes, containing any thing contrary to this aft, were annulled, as 
prejudicial and oppfeflive. The prelates and lords, however, ftill retain¬ 
ed their oppreffive prerogative of purveying viftuals and other necef- 
laries, as they were wont to do in old times § . and the ordinances for 
the ftaple at Calais were maintained in full force. Strangers were per¬ 
mitted to buy and fell wool, wool-fells, mercery, cloth, iron, and other 
merchandize, at fairs and markets in the country as formerly. All ma- 
giftrates and others in authority were defired to protect the foreign 
merchants in the enjoyment of the privileges now conferred upon them. 
—The laws againft foreftalling wines, viftualsj mercery, and other merch¬ 
andize. were alfo renewed. [Star. 1, 2 Ric. II, cc. 1, 2.] 

The parliament in the very next aft made an encroachment upon the 
privileges of the ftaple at Calais, by granting permifiion to the merch¬ 
ants of Genoa, Venice, Catalonia, Aragon, and other countries fituated 
to the welhvard, and in amity with the king, who brought carraks, fliips, 
gallies, or other veflels, to Southampton or other ports of England, load- 

* By this enterprife Philpot got much envy and imported, the quantity of them was very fmall ju- 
illwill among the nobles and military men, but «deed. 

much npplautc among his fellow-citirens, who iliofe § That opprcilive and unjull purogafivc was 
him for their maytn at the next election. taLen away from all persons, cxcej t the king and 

+ A thin filken fluff. [Du CangtGloJ. w. Cen - queen, in tie jur 1362, and even lor than it was 
dalum.~\ modified lu a. to be pretty tolerable, if the law 

t It 1$ well worthy of notice, that woollen had been adhered to, but (ur.ilar arts in fucceed. 
cloths are not mentioned, which, confidering their ing- reigns (how that it was not adhered to, and 
forma importance in the lift of imports, maj be the legiflators of 1377 appear not to have known 
regarded as a good proof, tint, if *n> weic now anj thing of it. 
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ed or light, to fell their merchandize freely, to load with wool, hides, 
wool-fells, tin, lead, and other merchandize of the ftaple, and to carry 
them to their own countries, on paying the cuftoms payable on goods 
carried to the ftaple at Calais, and giving fecurity not to carry them to 
the eaft countries*. [SVaf. 1, 2 Ric. II, c. 3.] 

A further infraction of the ordinance of. the itaple was a permiflion 
to merchants of Gafcoigne and England to carry to the king’s friends in 
Gafcoigne and alfo in Breft, which had been lately ceded to the king 
by the duke of Bretagne, com and other victuals, together with leather 
gloves, purfes, caps, and fome other petty articles. [Cotton's Abridge¬ 
ment, p. 157.] 

1379, March 6 th —Formerly when the kings of England borrowed 
money, they got it chiefly from the clergy, becaufe they were almoft 
the only people who had any money, the wealth of the nobles confifting 
of lands and the produce of them with the fervices of their vaflals, and 
the commons being generally too poor to have any money to lend. The 
loans, made by King Richard, (how that a happy change in the circum- 
ftances of the people had already begun to appear. In the firft year of 
his reign he borrowed ‘ infinite thoulands of pounds from certain merch- 
* ants:’ [Rot.pat. prim. 1 Ric. //, m. 12] and at this time we find in a 
lift, evidently defective f, of 145 fubferiptions, as we would now call 
them, to a loan, that 55 of them were by fix bilhops, and by abbats, 
priors, and others belonging to ecclefiaftical eftabliftiments, eight of them 
being for £100 each; 74 by noblemen and gentlemen from 4100 down 
to £2 f; and 17 by the communities of cities and towns, as follows. 
London 5^5,000 O 0 Winchester =£40 0 0 Hadley ^50 O 0 

Gloucester 40 O O Brentwood 10 0 O S'.Edmundsbury 33 6 8 

Bedford '20 O O Coggeshale 40 O O Alderton and - 

Northampton 40 O 0 Cambridge 66 13 4 Baudsey, Suffolk} 

Cirencester 33 6 8 Maldon 40 O O Ipswich 40 O 0 

Salisbury 100 0 O Retford 33 6 8 Bristol}. 666 13 4 

[Fadeia, V. vii, p. 210.— Rot. pat. sec. 2. Rtc. II. m. 17 -^ 

* Genoa, Venice, See. though fituated to the feription, but by prefeription, the king fending 
eaUward of England, were accounted weftern coun- his mandate to each perfon to advance fuch a fum 
tries, becaufe their (hips parted the weft parts of as he thought proper to order. Of 89 lenders 19 
France and England i» coming to the later. The feem to be laymen, one of whom, John of Chcrle- 
Netherlands and the countries adjacent 10 the Bal- ton of London (apparently the mayor of the 
tic fea were the eaft countries. This ail permits merchants of the ftaple, and the only one in the 
Engttlh wool to be exported to Spain. How the lift who can be fuppoftd a citizen, merchant, or 
times are altered ! trader) was charged with £i,coo, by much the 

f I call it defective, becaufe we may be allured, largcil fum in the lift. On that occasion the towns 
that no biihop or earl could ezeufe himfelf from is ere not required to advance money but to fnrmfii 
contributing on fuch an occafion, and many towns,' prefcribed numbers of men. \Fmdtra, /' v, pp. 
of more importance than thofe vi liich appear, are 491,493] 

omitted. $ To a lefs general loan in the year 1377 the 

£ Several of the fubferiptions arc by two or city of Bnllol fubferibed £62 1:13:41 Robert 
more perfon* conjunfUy ; but, as they are not dif. Spicer, a merchant of Briftol, £45 j and fome 
tinguilhed as merchants or by any profeffional ad- other laymen, very confiderable fums. The arch- 
dition, we are not warranted to fuppofe them part, biihop of Canterbury on that occafion fubferibed 
ners in trade. £333 :6:8, and now only£100. [Ftdtte, V. 

In the year 1346 there was a loan, not by fub- \ii, p. 177.] 
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June 6 th —The king, confidering the great force of warlike fhips, which 
the French had upon the north (or rather eaft) coaft of England, and 
the damage fuffered by the people of Scarburgh in particular by cap¬ 
tures, and by paying £1,000 in ranfoms within two years, whereby they 
were brought almoft to ruin, ordered two fhips, two barges, and two 
balingers, properly fitted for war, to cruife upon that coaft. For fup- 
porting the expenie of thofe veflels he, at the requeft of the commons 
m parliament, ordered the admiral and wardens of the North fea to 
levy a duty of fix pennies per tun upon every fhip and crayer for each 
voyage outward and homeward upon that fea, except thofe trading be¬ 
tween London and Flanders or Calais (which on the other hand were not 
mtitled to the prote&ion of the fquadron) ; fix pennies per tun from 
fifhing veflels for every week they fhould be employed upon the herring 
fifhery, or for every three weeks upon any other fifhery; fix pennies per 
tun upon all veflels with coals from Newcaftle to be paid quarterly; and 
fix pennies per laft of grain for each voyage from all fhips, crayers, and 
veflels, trading to Pruflia, Norway, Sconen, or the adjacent countries. 
[Feedera, V. vii, p. 220.] We here fee the Newcaftle coal trade an ob¬ 
ject of the attention, and alfo of the favour, of government, being tax¬ 
ed the loweft, while the herring fifhery was very unwifely taxed the 
higheft. The attention of government to the coal trade appears further 
in an order iflued foon after this time for meafuring the keels * at New¬ 
caftle. [Rot. pat. prim. 8 Ric. 11 , a tergo, 34.] And that coals, together 
with grindftones, were then, as at this day, the chief objects of the in- 
duftry of the country adjacent to Newcaftle, may be prefumed from 
their being firft mentioned among the things fwept away by a great flood 
in the rivers of Northumberland about the beginning of the year 1377. 
[Wal/ingbam, p. 191.] 

This year an opulent merchant of Genoa offered to raife Southampton 
to a pre-eminence above every port on the weftern coafts of Europe by 
making it the depofit of all the Oriental goods, which the Genoefe ufed 
to carry to Flanders, Normandy, and Bretagne, which countries would 
thenceforth be fupplied from it, to the great advantage of England, pro¬ 
vided the king would allow him to ftore his goods in the caftle of 
Southampton. If this plan had been carried into execution, it was fup- 
pofed, that pepper would have been fold in England at four pennies a 
pound, and other fpicenes in proportion. But the Genoefe merchant 
was murdered upon the ftreet in London j and the Englifh merchants, 
who are faid to have thought his fcheme ruinous to'their own trade, are 
charged with having hired the afiaflms. [Wal/ingbam, pp. 227, 533.] 

It muft be acknowledged, that the people of England, efpecially thofe 
engaged in any kind of trade or manufactures, were fo far from being 
fcnfible, that an acceflion of well-employed capital, or of mduftnous. 


River craft for carrying the coal* onboard the fhips, and ufed as meafurcs then, as now. 
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hands, is a powerful encouragement to every branch of the indufby of 
the country in which they fettle, that they were continually perfecuting 
the foreign traders and workmen with every infulc and injury in their 
power. The weavers in particular were perpetually quarreling with the 
Netherlanders, whofe example was deftined to exalt their trade to a fur- 
prifing height of affluence and dignity. After a long fuccelBon of 
fquabbles, embittered by national pride and a collifion, real or fuppofed, 
of interefts, between the weavers of London and thofe from the Nether¬ 
lands *, an agreement was effedled between them this year, which was 
confirmed by royal authority, as were alfo at the fame time the liberties 
granted to the foreign weavers by Edward III. [Rot. pat. fee. 3. Ric. II, 
m. 7 .] 

1380, February 10 th —The accident of a Catalan fhip bound from 
Genoa to Sluys, the port of Bruges in Flanders, being driven onfhore 
at Dunfter in Somerfet-fhirc, where fhe was feized, and the application 
of fome Genoefe merchants for the reftoration of their property fhipped 
onboard her, gives us a fpecimen of the articles earned from Italy to 
Flanders in thofe days. They confided of 

Green ginger; • White sugar, perhaps sugar-candy ; 

Ginger cured with lemon juice ; Empty boxes, 6 bales; 

Arqmnetta, one bale ; Diy prunes; 

Dried grapes, or raisins; ‘ Octo balas risarum,’ qu. rice ? 

Sulphur; Cinnamon, 5 bales; 

Wadde (perhaps woad) 172 bales; One pipe ‘ pulveris salvistri,’ 

Writing paper, 22 bales ; Bussus f, 5 bales. 

[Foedera, P. vii, p. 233.] 

Summer—Some privateers of Hull and Newcaftle took a Scottifh fhip, 
the cargo of which was valued by the captors at /even thoufand marks. 

[1 Walftngham , p. 239.] But there were probably very few veflels, belong¬ 
ing either to England or Scotland, Which had cargoes of fuch value 
September 8'“—What muft have been the condition or management 
of the navy of England, when the French, after having infulted many 
parts of the fouth coaft, went up the Thames as far as Gravefend with 
only four gallies, burnt fome houfes in that town, and after plundering 
and deftroymg on both fides of the river, carried off tHeir prey and 
prifoners with impunity ? [Munm. Contin. p. 150 — Stoiv's Ann. p. 449.] 
November—The king in parliament, ordered, that all kinds of wine, * 
oil, honey, and other liquors, fhould be gauged on importation, agree¬ 
able to the law formerly made for gauging wine. [Stat. 4 Ric. II, c. 1.] 

* Some yeais before this time tlie Netherland tied to Flanders for making cambric! See San- 
weavers in London were fo numerous, that differ- uto, p. 24., or above, p. 431. Tnere are fome 
cut places were appointed for their deliberations other articles unknown, wnich I have left in the 
on the affairs of their communities, thofe of Flan- original Latin.—A further fpecimen of Genoefe 
dtrs having the church.yaid of S*. Laurence Pult- exports to Flanders will be feen under the year 
ncy, and thofe of Brabant that of S c . Mary So- 1386. 

meifct. [Stow’i Survey, p. 407, td. 1618.] % I have already had occafion to obferve that 

\ Piobably the iinctl Egyptian flax (Bv;;<;) car- Willingham dalhej hit numbers at random. 
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About this time, according to the account of Zeno’s voyage, with 
Do&or Forfter’s geographical illuftration of it, the chief port of the 
Orkney iflands was frequented by many vefiels from Flanders, Bretagne, 
England, Scotland, Norway, and Denmark, attracted by the vaft abund¬ 
ance of filh caught there, by means of which the inhabitants got great 
wealth. \TorJlcr's Di/coveries in the North , pp. 183, 202, Engl tran/l.} 

1381—-Capitation taxes, begun in the laft year of King Edward III, 
now followed each other in rapid fueceflion. In the year 1379 thofe of 
the higher ranks were made to pay for their titles as well as their pro¬ 
perty ; for example, a duke or archbifhop £6 : 13:4, an earl, countefs 
dowager, mayor of London, £4 - y other mayors from 6/8 to 4.0/j merch¬ 
ants from 1/6 to 2of, &c. and every perfon, male or female, above fix- 
teen, 4*/. In 1380 a tax of twelve pennies was mipofed upon every 
perfon of either fex above the age of fifteen, except mere beggars. 

[ Parliatn . hiJU F.'i, pp. 346, 358.] Thefe taxes were exacted with much 
tyrannic rigour, indecency, and brutal infult, infinitely more galling 
than the payment itfelf. The confequence was an infurredion of the 
lower clafs of the people, whom the fevcrity of depreflion, and per¬ 
haps fome faint glimpfe of the independence which commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures were deftined to confer upon their pofterity, difpofed to en¬ 
gage in any defperare attempt to meliorate their condition. For fome 
little time they carried all before them, and were, as may be fuppofed, 
guilty of many atrocities. They obtained from the king charters for 
the abolition of flavery, for freedom of trade, and for the fubftitution 
of money rents for lands in place of opprefiive fervices. But Walter, 
a Kentifh tiler, who was their leader, being killed by William Walworth 
mayor of London (June 15 th ), the unorganized multitude were imme¬ 
diately difperfed: and fimilar tumults in other parts of the country were 
alfo quelled. Then the king, or rjjfher his counfelors, confidering the 
charters of liberty as extorted, and * prejudicial to the king, the nobles, 

‘ and the church,’ revoked them, and ordered the villem9 and others, 
who were under feudal fubje&ion to fuperiors, to return to the accuflom- 
ed duties and labours of their condition (July 2"). But thofe convul- 
fions were not without beneficial confequences: they admonifhed the 
feudal lords to be more moderate in the exaction of fervices, which had 
no foundation in mutual agreement, and were not warranted by reci¬ 
procal advantages j they induced them to confent to the emancipation 
of their villeins on moderate terms * j and, though they were to all ap¬ 
pearance completely fupprefied, the remembrance of them infpired the 
vaflak with a defire for the independence enjoyed by their brethren em¬ 
ployed in trades in cities and burghs, and particularly in the woollen 

* Simon Burley demanded 300 pounds of diver and imprifanment of tlic man, according to Stour, 
for the freedom of one of hit bondmen ; a price t Annulet, /. 451} provoked the mfurreflion iu , 
perfcdUy equal to an abfulute denial: and his feizurc Ken*'. 
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^ftanufa&ures, now become pretty extenfive, which never ceafed to 
operate, till manufa&ures finally baniflied llavery from the land, and 
liberty became the inherent birthright of every BritUh fubjedt. [Knygb- 
ton,col. 2633.— Walftngbam, p. 247— Fader a, K vii, pp. 316, 317, 371.] 

November—The parliament, after premising, that, in confequence of 
the grievous mifchief of carrying abroad money and bullion, there was 
fcarcely any gold or filver left in the kingdom, ftri&ly prohibited all 
merchants and clergymen, aliens or natives, from carrying abroad any 
gold or filver in coin, bullion, or veflel, or by exchange: But money 
for paying the king’s garrifons on the continent might be exported. 
Prelates, great lords, and forae others, having occafion to make pay¬ 
ments beyond the fea, might remit money by exchange on obtaining 
the king’s fpecial licence for the expreis fum. But the negotiators of 
the exchange were to be fworn, that they would fend no gold nor filver 
out of the country for the purpofe of anfwering their bills. No perfon, 
either of the clergy or laity, except lords and other great men, real 
known merchants, and the king’s foldiers, was to be allowed to go out 
of the kingdom *: and to render the prohibition the more effe&ual, 
London and fome other principal ports were declared the only places, 
whence any perfon could pafs over to the continent. The infringers 
of this law were to be punifhed by heavy forfeitures. [ Stat . 1, 5 Ric. II, 
e. 2.] 

In order to augment the navy of England, which was now faid to be 
greatly reduced, it was enaded, that no fubjed of the king ihould Ihip 
any merchandize, outward or homeward, except in flaps of the king’s 
allegiance, after the next Eafler, on penalty of forfeiture of veflel and 
cargo. [Stat. 1, 5 Ric. II, c. 3.] This was the firft Navigation ad palled 
by the parliament of England. 

If any Epglilhman palled over tta fea to import wines, he was pro¬ 
hibited from felling them in England at above £5 per tun for the bell 
wine of Galcoigne, Ofey, or Spain, and £4 for the bell Rochelle wine, 
or above 6 d per gallon for any of them in retail. Rhenilh wine, being 
imported in calks of various fizes, was to be fold by the gallon only, 
and not above 6 d, whether in wholefale or retail. Inferior wines to be 
fold in proportion. The king Hr idly commanded, that no fweet wine 
or claret (' clarree’) Ihould be retailed in the kingdom after the 2.; th of 
June 1382 f. [Stat. 1, 5 Ric. II, cc. 4, 5.— Fardera, V. vii t p. 378.] 

The citizens of Cork in Ireland this year obtained from the king an 
ample confirmation of their liberties. [Rot. pat. fee. 5 lOc. II, m. 32.] 

1382, January—The parliament granted liberty to all foreign merch- 

* Thii prohibition was in direft opposition to f By Stat. t, 6 Ric. II, c. 7 they were per. 
the 42a article of the Magna charta, which uied nutted to be retailed at the price of Gafcoigne and 
to be formally ratified, without paying any other Rhemfh wines, 
attention to it, at the beginning of every feffion 
of parliament. 
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ants, of every nation in amity with the king and kingdom, to come in¬ 
to England, to refide as long as they pleafed in franchifed places or 
others, to manage their bufinefs under the king's prote&ion, and to re¬ 
turn to their own countries at their pleafure. [Star. 2, 5 Ric. II, c. i.J 
It appears from the ftatutes, that this liberty required to be re-enadled 
in the year 1387. 

The parliament alfo permitted all merchants, natives or foreigners, to 
carry wool, hides, and wool-fells, to any country, except France, if they 
chofe to pay the Calais fubfidies and duties before-hand, for which they 
offered a difcount of 6/8 from the duty on each fack of wool, 6/8 on 
every 240 wool-fells, and in proportion on hides, to continue till Michael¬ 
mas 1383. [ Slat . 2, s Ric. II, c. 2.] This was, I believe, the firft at¬ 

tempt to anticipate the revenue. 

At the requeft of the merchants, who found themfelves much injured 
by the French cruifers, the parliament impofed a fubfidy of 2/ per tun 
on all wines imported, and fix pennies per pound on the value of woollen 
cloth and other merchandize imported or exported, except wool, hides, 
and wool-fells, over and above all other cuftoms and fubfidies, which 
were to conftitute a fund for the exprefs purpofe of guarding the foa. 
[Stat. 2, 5 Ric. II, c. 3.] * 

May 4 th —I know not whether we may venture to confider all the articles, 
which the pope’s colledlor was allowed to fliip at Briftol without paying 
duty, as fpecimens of Englifh manufactures. They confifted of 6 pieces 
of green tapeftry powdered with rofes, a prefent for the fovereign pon¬ 
tiff ; i great curtain of green ferge; 2 blue bancals f of tapeftry work; 
5 pairs of fheets (‘ lintheaminum’), 2 blankets, and 6 blue curtains, for 
beds ; 1 large coverlet for a bed ; and 6 cufhions for a chamber; 5 red 
bed-curtains; 2 long and 2 fhort pieces of red fluff for ornaments to a 
chamber, with a blue bancal; 2 ljirge pieces of red ferge, worked with 
the arms of the pope, the king, and the church for adorning a hall; 
2 large bancals and 1 fmall piece of red ferge for a hall; 1 piece of red 
undjblack tapeftry j 1 palat, 5 mantles of Irifh cloth, one of them lined 
with green cloth ; 1 mantle of mixt-coloured cloth likeways lined with 
green ; 1 garment of ruflet lined with Irifh cloth ; 1 green woollen cloth 
for counting upon ; 3 covered beds § with tefters; 1 blue ftriped cloth 
for a valet; 5 elns (‘ alas’) of blue cloth, and 16 of mixt cloth of two 
kinds; 6 elns of blanket; 1 mantle of mixt colour lined with vair 

* Walfingham [/. 2li] after a very brief ac- the additional uncertainty produced by fuch an In- 
count of the aft* of this parliament, cries out, terference (which would now be called unconftiti - 

* What is the ufe of ftatutes of parliament, when tiorial) of royal authority. 

* they have not the fmatleft effedt f The king with + Bantak is translated tend at feat by the glof- 

* bis privy council ufed to change or aboliih all fanfts. But it muft here be fame kind of fluff, 

* that was done io parliament by the community perhaps a covering or cufluon for a bench. 

4 of the whole kingdom, and even the nobles them- J The women of England were famous fr m 

* felves.’ The rapid changes of the laws by the very remote ages for their fupenot fkilL in era* 
legiflators was fufficiently diftreffing to the people, broidery. See above, pp. 290, 348. 

and efpecially to thofe engaged in trade, without { ‘ Cooperta lefla/ apparently for coaptru USt. 

Vol.T. 4 F 
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(‘ btyro’), with a fupertunic and capuce lined with their own fluff} 
I blue mantle lined with grife (« gtifeo’) with a fupertunic of the fame 
colour lined with its own fluff; t garment Unfed with fquirrd (* calabre’), 
with a tuftic lined with blanket, and a capuce lined; 1 garment without 
Ueevfes, lined with vair, with a tunic lined with lamb-flcin j a fur of vair 
for a fupertunic; a cap and a pair of gloves Uned with grife, and a pair 
of beaver gloves j a tunic of mixt colour Uned with blanket; 2 round 
mantles, one mixt, and one black; 2 garments of Norfolk cloth, one 
lined with black cloth, and one with green ; and a caflock of another 
form; 4 ftrait tunics of blanket j 1 entire blue robe lined with fine 
linen | 1 garment of bloody colour lined with fine linen; 1 violet capuce 
lined With fcarlet *; 10 elns of blue, with hand-towels and other linen 
cloths; a, tabard f with a fupertunic and capuce of the fame fluff, lined 
with-fblue linen; 1 blood-coloured capuce lined with black; 1 fear let 
capuce lined, and 1 blood-coloured one unlined; and 50 books belonging 
to the colle&or.—-He had alfo licence to fhip at Southampton a parcel 
of images of faints, with many veflels of pewter, knives, &c. which 
feem, as well as the books, to have been his own traveling equipage. 
In the yean 1388 a fimilar licence was given for flapping a bed of cloth 
of gold on a red gropnd, with gold foliage worked on a white ground 
(‘ fretflo’) with covering, &c. and curtains of red tartarine f, and fome 
other articles of furniture §. Such exemptions from cuflom in favour 
of foreign ecclefiaflical dignitaries occur pretty often. [Feedera, V. vii, 
PP • 356, 357* 577. 590-3 

Odober—It was now enaded, that Englifh merchants, being in foreign 
ports, and not finding any Efficient Englifh veflels there, might fhip 
their goods onboard foreign veflels. [5Yaf. 1, 6 Ric. II, e. 8.] 

Aliens were permitted to bring fifh and all other kinds of viduals into 
any city or town, and to cut them and fell them in any manner they 
thought proper. [Stat* 1, Ric. II, c. io.] 

Landlords, or hofts, in London, Yarmouth, Scarburgh, Winchelfea, 
Rye, and other coaft towns, were ordered to deflft from theiT noxious 
pradice of foreftalling herring or other fifh, or proviftons of any kind, 
on pretence of any cuflom Or charter, all fuch being hereby abrogated: 
and they were upon no account to hinder fifhermen or vidualers, natives 
or foreigners m frieftdfhip with the king, from felling their wares, as 
they might think proper. The fiflimongers of London were prohibited 

* There feems to be bo doubt, that^ fcarlet their armour, having their armorial bearings re¬ 
cloths were now dyed and completely finished in prefented on it in embroidery. It is ftfll worn by 
England: and we find eight cloths, fcarlet, black, the heralds on foletnn occaftons. 
ana ruffet, (Englifh manufacture undoubtedly) % Quere, if the party-coloured fluff, now called 
thought worthy of being fent as prefects to the tartan, with red the predominant colour? 
great lords of Frapcc in the year 1383. [Fmdtra, § This lift of articles, which throws light upon 
F. vii, p. 415.3 it is alfo worthy of obfer ration, the coftume, as well as the manufa&wres, of the 
that Infh cloth makes fome figure in this enumer- age, will be very acceptable to fome readers, and 
ation. will prove tedious to othen. The later have only 

f The tabard waa a drefs worn by knights over l o flcip over it. 
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from buying any frefh fifo to fell again, except eels, luces *, and pikes, 
which either they or the foreigners might fell in London. [Stat. r, <5 
Ric, II, c. 11.] 

O&ober 22 d —The exportation of corn appears not to have been law¬ 
ful without {pecial licences; but now a general proclamation was iilued, 
prohibiting, under penalty of veflel and cargo, any exportation of corn 
or malt to any foreign country, except to the king’s territories in Gaf- 
coigne, Bayonne, Calais, Breft, Cherburg, Berwick upon Tweed, and 
other forts held for the king. [ Fadera , V. vii ,p. 369.] 

1383—I* 1 die beginning of this year a large Genoefe carrack wai 
driven by ftrefs of weather into Sandwich f. It was reported, that the 
merchants of London, who had on hand great quantities of fruit, va¬ 
rious fpicery, oil, &c. fearing that their goods would be rendered un- 
faleable by the arrival of fo great a quantity of frefher articles, bribed 
the Genoefe to fail for Flanders; and it was faid, that their cargo, if it 
had been landed, was fufficient to make a glut of the articles it conlift- 
ed of throughout the whole country. [Walftngbam, p. 296.] But we 
may be permitted to doubt, if one cargo, though a very large one, could 
have had fuch an effett, efpecially as the Genoefe were under no oblig¬ 
ation to fell their goods under their value. 

October—There being great complaints of frauds in cloth, the parli¬ 
ament ordered, that all cloths expofed to fale, and found contrary to 
law, fhould be confifeated, and the informer fliould have one third of 
the value f. [Ads 7 Ric. II, c. 9.] 

The reftraints put upon the fale of wines, vi&uals, fifh, &c. were re¬ 
pealed : and the dealers were placed under the controul of the mayor 
and aldermen of London. [Ads 7 Ric. II, c, 11.] 

No perfon was permitted to carry armour, corn, malt, or any other 
victuals or refrelhments to Scotland. [Ads 7 Ric, II, c. 14.] 

1384, January 26“’—A truce was concluded between King Richard 
and his adverfary of France, to continue till fun-rifing on the i*' of Oc¬ 
tober 1384. The merchants of both countries were allowed to trade m 
either country in lawful merchandize, but not in armour or other pro- 

* A luce is a pike in tlie lad (Uge of his growth, ceiving a large (hip. In the year 1385 two French 
The gradation of names is fne, gilt-head, pod, prize (hips, whu.li were too large to get into Ca- 
jack, pickerel, pike, luce. \_Harrtfon't Defirip- tail, were brought 01 er to Sandwich. [ Wolfing, 
lion of Britain, p, 3*4 in Holinftied, cd. 1386.] ham , 6 . 319.] See an account of the changes, 
f Sandwich na* apparently arifcn in place of this limit, or river, has undergone, by Doctor 
Rhntupts, the principal port of Britain in the time Campbell, [Political Survey, V. i, p. 392] who 
of the Romans, when there was a navigable arm would have been glad to add the arrival of thefe 
of the fea, open at both ends, between Tbanet ihips to the fails he has collected, 
and the main land. The ftrait Was much diminifh- $ It appears, that the aulnage, or ulnage, was 
cd in the age of Bede, and has fince dried up en- farmed . \_Rot. pat. fee, 8 Ric, II, m. 27] and 
tirely, it3 place being now moftly occupied by two thence it is probable, that the duty was not very 
fmall rivers: and I apprehend thiajjreat carrack faithfully performed.. About this time there are 
mud have rode in the bay before Sandwich, but very frequent orders in the patent rolls for a drift 
could not enter (lie ’river, which probably never infpcftion of cloth offered for fale. 
was capable, fince it became a mete river, of rc- 

4 F 2 
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hibitecl goods; and veflels driven on either coaft by flrefs of weather, 
or putting in for want of provifions, were not to be maltreated. The 
truce was afterwards prolonged to the 1“ of May 1385, and the kings 
of Caftile and Scotland became parties to it. [Feedera, V . vii, pp, 419, 
44 1 *3 

Both kingdoms immediately felt the happy'effeds of the fufpenlion of 
hoftilities in a brilk commercial intercourfe, wherein the Normans were 
diftinguifhecl as the moft adive traders. By them was England fupplied 
in the fpring of this year with an extraordinary abundance of wine, 
fruits, fpicery, and filh, which were all fold wonderfully cheap ; and, as 
gold and filver were given by the Englifh in exchange for them, the 
reciprocal advantages of the intercourfe made the people on both fides 
very defitous of a permanent peace *. [I Waljingbam , Rift. p. 308.] 

About this time Edinburgh, though lately become the general re- 
fidence of the kings of Scotland, was reckoned by Froiflart, a French 
author who had vifited it, rather inferior to Tournay or Valenciennes, 
cities in the Netherlands, and eftimated to contain fcarcely four hundred 
houfes f. The houfes, according to Walfingham, [Hift.p 308] were 
thatched with ftraw (* ftramentum’), as, indeed, thofe of the cities of 
England generally were. Edinburgh was this year deftroyed in confe- 
quence of an Englilh invafion: and its fituation, fo near the border, 
whereby it was expofed to a frequent repetition of fuch difafters, was 
fufficient to prevent the citizens from eredting valuable houfes, though 
they had had the means. It is not probable that any other town in 
Scotland, unlefs perhaps Perth, contained even fo many houfes as Edin¬ 
burgh. 

King Richard in his feventh year appointed William Brampton of 
London to be governor £ of the merchants of the wool-ftaple at Middle- 
burg ; and he dire&ed him to fearch all merchants, natives or aliens, ar- 

• This fpintcd trade of the Normans, who with Bath, were certainly much (mailer. Such wer* 
rtfpeft to the fpiceries appear to have been the cities in thofe days. There is, therefor, no need 
carriers between the Mediterranean jports and En%- to fuppofc Froiflart miftaken, and to correft his 
land, gives fame fupport to what is faid of their aceount by altering it to four thoufand, a number 
early adventurous voyages and fcttlements on the fcarcely inferior to that of the houfes in London, 
coafl. of Africa. (See above, p. 57*.) The Nor- and valtly too great for any other city or town ctf 
mans were undoubtedly the greateft merchants on England m that age ) or to fuppofe that he muft 
the weft coaft of France, at tnofe of Marfeille were mean laude, as they are now called in Edinburgh, 
on the fouth coaft. Robert Bremville was at thia each floor of which is a feparate habitation, near- 
time diftinguiflied as the moft opulent and power- ly fimilar to a fet of chambers in the inns of court 
ful merchant in Normandy. [IValfingham, Hift . in London. The very fubftantial ftile of building, 
p, 318.] • necefTary for fuch large edifices, was apparently 

+ Though the houfes, and confequently the po- then confined to ecclefiaftical and mihtary archi- 
pulation, of Edinburgh are rated fo low by Froif- tefture in both the Britiih kingdoms, 
fart, we find he places it nearly on a level with the % The title of govtrnbr feeras to have come in 
opulent manufacturing city of Tournay. And from place of that of major of ihtfaple, This is prob- 
the tax-roll of England in the year 1377 it is pre- ably the firft eftabufliment of the ftaple at Mid- 
fumablc, that the ciues of Exeter, Worcefter, and dleburg, of which, I believe, we have no other 
Wtnchefter, were not larger or more populous than record, except the retaro from it to Calais in the 
Edinburgh, if, indeed, they were equal to it, and year 1388. * 

that Litchfield, Chichcfter, Carlile, Kochefter, and 
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tiving there, for gold or filver carried out of England. [Rot. pat. fee. 7 
Ric. II, m. 13.] 

1385—This year the governor of Calais, the feamen of the Cinque 
ports, and others, took above 800 veflels of various kinds, (hips, gallies, 
cogs, carracks, barges, lines, balingars, &c. from the French *. Of thefe 
fome, which were taken near Calais, in confequence of the fleet being 
difperled by a ftorm in September, were remarkably large and lofty: 
one m particular had been recently built for the Norman merchants in 
the Eaft country at the expenfe of 5,000 francs (£833 :6 : 8 fterling) for 
a protection to the reft of the fleet; and they had fold her at Sluys to 
Clifion, the conftable of France, for 3,000 francs (£500). Another 
ftup belonging to the fame Cliflon, taken by the Cinque-port veflels, 
was valued at 20,000 franks, which muft have comprehended her cargo, 
and is therefor no great fum, if compared with the value of fome of 
the Mediterranean (hips and cargoes. ( See above, p. 504.) Two of them 
were loaded with fpiceries, and fome of them with white herrings to the 
amount of 400 laftsf. [Knygbton, col. 2676.— Walfingham , p. 318.] 

1386, March 28 th —In an order for prefling veflels and feamen into 
the king’s fervice, the filhermen of Blakney, Cley, Cromer, and the ad¬ 
jacent coafts, were exempted. [Fardera, V. vii, p. 507.] As a edntraft 
to this indulgence, it may be obferved, that the filhermen of Suflex and 
Kent were taxed three pennies upon every boat-load for fortifying the 
town of Rye. [Rot. pat. fee. 8 Ric. 11 , a tergo 32.] The filhermen of 
Rye moreover gave a lhare of their filh to the king : and thofe of Win- 
chelfea gave a lhare to the reCtor of the church. Probably both thole 
taxes were general, at leaft on that part of the coaft ; and in moft places 
the filhermen have been obliged to give a lhare of their earnings to their 
fuperior lords f. 

June 27 th —In a truce between England and Scotland * it is accordit, 

* that fpeciale afliirance fal be on the fee fra the Watir of Spee to the 
‘ Watir of Tamyfe, for all marchandes of bath the roialmes and here 

* godes§.* [Fardera, V. vii, p. 527.J 

September i6 ,h _Loans to the king were now much more frequent than 

formerly. There was one in the year 1382 ; and in that year the king 

* Walfingliam fays, ‘ There were taken and Gain was granted, probably rather confirmed, to the 

* in thofe Ihips n6 feamen and mercenaries, lileff- reftor of S'. Thomas’s church in Winclielfca by, 

‘ ed be God for all things,’ Henry IV. [JZo/. pat. bum. 37 Edit). HI,m. 22; 

f It is pretty generally believed (notvrithftand- tiriia 2 Hen. if', m. 30. J Priles of h(h were due 
mg this and many other authentic proofs of the from the filhermen ot Hertlepool to the lord of 
contrary, to be found in thia work) that no her- the place. [Fadera, F. viu,p. 573.] 
nnga were cured in any other way than what are $ Spee, itpey —’Jam)fe, Thames —here godes, 
called red herrings, till Van Beukelen invented the their goods, and efpcciaUy cattle .—-Thia is the fe- 
method of curing white herrings in the fifteenth cond appurance of the native language of the 
century. country jn ttymer’s Fadera Anglta, the tird being 

J Edward III granted to the abbat of Stanley alfo a truce between the two Bntifh kingdoms, 
for ever the profit* arifing from the ‘ kingelhare’ dated 15 th March 1384-5, [/ 468] which con-- 
in the fiflung boats of Rye. The tenth part of tains nothing relating to commerce, 
the filh caught at Winchelfea, called * Chriftelhare/ 
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repaid £2,000, which he had borrowed from the city of London by 
laying his crown and fome valuable trinkets in pawn. The king now 
made a loan, wherein the fums fubfcribed, or demanded, were larger 
than in any preceding one. Of 51 fubfcriptions there were 25 by ec- 
clefiaftical perfons, from £4. 33 : 6 : 8, the fum lent by the archbilhop of 
Canterbury, down to £13 : 6 : 8 i none by the barons; and 26 by cities 
and towns, as follows. 

London* Chichester - iS 40 O 01 Nottingham £ SO O O 

formerly a&5,000\ n n Lynne - - 100 O O Norwich - 100 O O 

and again 4,000/ u u Worcester - 20 O O Ipswich - 40 0 0 

Cambridge - 60 0 0 Leicester - - 66 13 4 Winchester 30 0 O 

Cirencester - - 20 O O Gloucester - 34 O O Shrewsbury 66 O 0 

Salisbury - - 200 0 0 Lincoln 100 O Ol .. - Derby - 20 O O 

Coventry 133 6 S') and 70 16 0 / 7 ,0 u Canterbury 50 o O 

and 82 10 0 > 315 16 9 York 100 O 0 Hereford 50 0 0 

and too O OJ S'. Edmundsbury - 66 13 4 Litchfield 13 6 8 

Bristol - - 200 0 0 Oxford - - 40 0 0 

Whether the people of Bofton were refractory, or it was the general 

form, we find, by a mandate directed to that town, that-every perfon 
living in it and its fubuxbs, pofl'efling property to the value of £20, 
was ordered under pain of imprifonment, to contribute his proportion 
of £200, the fum demanded by the king. [Feedera, P. vii, pp. 341, 359, 
543, 544.] It does not appear that intereft was ever paid upon any of 
thofe loans, which were therefor in effedt taxes, even if they were punc¬ 
tually repaid, of at leaft the value of the intereft. In the preceding 
year the king borrowed £1,600 from a Lombard merchant. [Rot. pat. 
print. 9 Ric. II, m. 31.] Whether he had the ufe of that money without 
intereft, depended upon circumftances between him and the lender. 

September 25 th —The king obferving that the increafed demand had 
raifed the price of armour and horfes, which he thought wicked and 
unreafonable, dire died proclamations to be made in the counties of Lin¬ 
coln and Cambridge, and the Eaft and North ridings of York-fture, or¬ 
dering that they ftiould be fold no higher than formerly f. [Fadera, V. 

vii, p. 546.3 

This year fome Genoefe cogs and carracks, loaded with wines, fpices. 
Huffs of gold and filk, gold, filver, pretious ftones, &c. bound for Flan¬ 
ders, were feized on the coaft of Kent, and carried into Sandwich. By 
the interceffion of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk and chancellor of 
the kingdom, the captors were ordered to give up the veffels to the own¬ 
ers, who were moreover indemnified for the damage fuftained by them 
[Knygbton, col. 2678.— Walfingham, p. 322.] 

* The London loans do not appear along with had inveighed agatnft the refloration of Mercer 
the reft in the Feeders ; but they are found in the (fee above, p. 586) Walfingham now reprobates 
patent rolls, prim. 9 Ric. II, m. 42 and prim. 10 this aft of juftice of the earl of Suffolk, whom, 
Ric. II, m. 5. intending to diihonour hiun, he calls a merchant, 

f 7 hough the proclamation was probably of no the fun of a met chant, more engaged from his 
avail for the purpofe intended by its author, it infancy in commerce than in military afiaira, more 
ferves to let us know, that tbofe parts of England acquainted with bankers than with foldier*. In 
mentioned in it were then, as they are at this day, thofe days the church and the army engroffed all 
the chief breeding countries for horfes. refpcftability to tbfmfelves. 

£ With the fame blind avarice, wherewith he 
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The king of France got together a fleet of about twelve hundred vef- 
fels for an invafion of England, which he Rationed at Sluys and along 
the adjacent coaft, having alfo a great army * encamped upon the land. 
Though the Flemings faw their country devoured by fb many myriads 
of confumers, lb important was the herring fifhery in their eftimation, 
that the fafe arrival of all their fifhermen was thought a confolation for 
all the hardlhips they had fuffered. [Froiflart, L. iii, c. 35.— Meyeri Ann . 
Flandr.f. 207 ^.^-Walfingbam, p. 325.1 

1387, March 24 th —A great fleet of Flemifh, French, and Spanifh, 
veflels, failing together, as ufual in thofe days, for mutual protedion, 
was attacked by the earl of Arundel, who took 126 veflels, loaded with 
between twelve and thirteen thoufand tuns of wine f, the whole of which 
the ‘citizens of Middleburg offered to purchafe at £5 per tun, ready 
money, which was no flight proof of their opulence: but their offer 
was declined, and the prizes fent to England. Some time after he at¬ 
tacked the harbour of Sluys, where he took feveral Flemilh, and alfo 
fome Scottifh, veffel9. \Knygbton, col. 2692 .—Wolfing bam, pp. 326, 539-] 

1388, February—Some laws favourable to commerce, ena&ed by Ed¬ 
ward III, were now renewed, whereby foreign merchants were allowed 
to fell in wholefale or retail in London or any other city, burgh, &c. in 
England, not with (landing any claim of exclufive privileges, and all new 
impofitions upon merchandize were declared to be illegal and of no ef¬ 
fect. [Stat. 1 1 Ric. IT, ec. 7, 9.] 

Auguft 21“—That fome Engliflt merchants traded ta^Pruflia, has 
been noticed under the years 1372 and 1379. Outrages, as ufual, were 
committed on both fides in the reign of Edward III, probably in the 
very infancy of the trade. The Pruflians complained, that fix of their 
veflels had been plundered by the Englifh at the Swyn in Flanders. At 
the prayer of his fubjedts the grand matter arretted fome Englifh veflels 
at Elburg and Dantzik: and, in return, fome Pruflian veflels were ar¬ 
retted at Lynne. ‘Conrad Zolner, now the grand matter of Pruilia, de¬ 
firing to have matters amicably adjufted, had fent ambaflador$$to Eng¬ 
land, and Englifh ambafladors had alfo been fent to him. After long 
negotiation, it was now agreed upon at Marienburg, the refidence of the 
grand matter, that juftice fhould be done to the Pruflian complainants at 
London, and to the Englifli at Dantzik ; that Englifh merchants fliould 
have free accefs to every port of Pruflia, with liberty alfo to carry their 
merchandize to any part of the country, and to trade freely, * as it ufed 
* to be in ancient times,* the Pruflians having equal liberty in England. 
If any difpute fhould arife, the king and the grand matter were to ufe 

• Some writers, who tl«nk nothing worth no- but the lowed numbers are generally the ti ueft ; 
tice that does not at lead border upon the incred- and Knyghton is the earlier writer—Stow f,i) j, 
ible, hare increased the fleet to 1,400 (hips, and the wine was fold in England for 1374 a tun but 
the army to iaofioo men. that feems a mittake j foi the king paid 30/ tor 

f Walfingham makes the wine 19,000 tuns; the wine ta'.en by prerogative as lus prife. 
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their beft endeavours to accommodate it; and, if they could not con¬ 
ciliate matters, the merchants were to be allowed a year to withdraw 
with their property from either country, [Fadera, V. vii, pp. 525, 579, 
38 r, 588, 599,— Rot. pat. prim. 9 Ric. I/, m. n.— Hakluyt, K i,t>. 148.] 
The Engluh ambafladors, who were fent to Pruffia, were alfo direct¬ 
ed to adjuft fome difputes with the merchants of the Hanfe. [Fatdera, 
^vii,^.6o2.] 

September—Ever fince the infur regions in the year 1381 the court 
and parliament had been intent upon depriving the inferior clafles of 
the people (or rather the people , for the barons and clergy were but a 
fnOtaU part of the whole population) of any opportunity, or even hope, 
of "bettering their condition. In this feflion the parliament enaCted, that 
no fervant mould remove from one hundred to another, unlefs traveling 
upon his mailer’s bufinefs, and not even in pilgrimage for the good of 
his foul, without a teftimonial under the king’s feal, which it muft have 
been next to impoflible to obtain.—The penalties for taking more than 
the prefcribed wages were renewed ; and the wages for country labour 
were fixed by law *.—Boys and girls, who were employed in hufbandry 
till they were twelve years of age, were to be confined to it for life f.— 
Servants in huibandry were prohibited from carrying armour, except 
bows and arrows for practice on Sundays and holidays.—No beggars 
were permitted to travel about,, except certified people of religion, her¬ 
mits, and ‘ fcholers of the univerfities’ having the letters of the chan¬ 
cellors. Impotent beggars were to be provided for by the people of the 
towns, if they were able and willing.'—Beggars, alleging that they had 
been imprifoned beyond fea, were required to have tellimonials.—The 
ftatute of labourers was to be in force, as well in cities and burghs as in 
the open country. [Stat. 12 Ric. II, cc. 3-9.] 

It was enaCted that ftriped or coloured cloths and half cloths, made in 
Briftol and the counties around it, ihould be agreeable to the law of 
the year 1373 in length and breadth. [Stat. 12 Ric. 11 , c. 14.] This law 
is mentiwaed here, only becaufe it proves that the country around Briftol 
was thd^'as it has ever fince continued, the chief feat of the clothing 
trade. 

The ftaple was ordered to be removed from Middleburg, and to be 
again eftablifhed at Calais by the firft of December. [Stat. 12 Ric. If, 
c. 16.] 

1389—In the year 1379 a general privateering cpmmiflion was given 
to the people of Dartmouth. [Rot. pat. prim, 3 Ric. II, m. 10.] In 1385 
they brought away fome rich veflels from the mouth of the Seine, one 
of which, called Clifton’s barge, had not its equal in England or France. 

* See them in the Appendix. who put their children apprentices, when very 

f This law was made for preventing the child- young, to trades, which they afterwards followed 
ren of villeins from becoming free by being ar- or not, as inclination or circumfUnces dircdcd. 
♦ifans in burghs. It was evaded by the villeine, 
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[Waljingbam, p. 315.] And this year, after Eafter, a merchant of Dart¬ 
mouth, with a fleet fitted out by himfelf, is faid to have taken 33 veflels 
loaded with about 1,500 tuns of Rochelle wine *. [ Knygbton , col. 2735.] 
June 18 rt —In another truce with France the articles for mutual free¬ 
dom of trade were inferted, as in that of 1384, f Fader a, V. vn , p. 627.J 
The king licenced Hugh of Hulme in Middlewych and his fons to 
boil fait f and brew ale, and to fell them and other merchandize. 
pat. fee. 12 Rtc. II, m. 11.] 

He alfo granted to Thomas Scot the fifliery of the Thames from Lon¬ 
don bridge down to Yenlade. [Rot. pat. fee. 12 Ric. II, m. 21.] This 
feems an invafion of the jurifdidion of the city: and it fubjeded the 
inhabitants to the extorfion of a monopolift of river fifo. S 

139°, January—The parliament confidenng, that the prices of pro- 
vifions could not be permanently fixed J, direded, that the juftices of 
peace (hould every year afeertam the wages to be given to tradefmen 
and labourers, and alfo limit the price of provifions §. [Stat. 1,13 Ric. 
II, c. 8.J 

Becaufe the cloths called cogware and Kendal cloths of the breadth of 
three quarters or one yard, made in feveral parts of England, and ufual- 
ly fold from 3/4 to 5/per piece to poor people, or for exportation, were 
made of wool which was fit for no other ufe, they were allowed ftill to 
be made of the accuftomed lengths and breadths, notwithftanding the 
law for regulating the finer cloths, provided they were made of wool no 
better than had hitherto been ufed for them. [5>or. i, 13 Rtc. II, c. 10.] 
Frauds were now beginning to difgrace the woollen manufadure in 
the counties of Somerfet, Dorfet, Briftol, and Gloucefter, then, as in 
a great meafure now, the chief feats of it; and a common mode of 
evading detedion was to tack the cloths fo as to render it very difficult 
to mlped the inner part of the piece, which was fometimes of inferior 
wool, different colour, deficient breadth, or otherways dilhoneftly made. 
By thefe deceptions the merchants, who had the misfortune to export 
fuch cloths, were expofed to great lofles; even their lives were ip danger 
from the refentment of foreigners; and the national charadi^of the 
manufadure was finking in foreign countries. It was therefor enaded, 
that all cloths {hould be fold, agreeable to the pra&ice in Eflex, without 
any fuch tacking: and the cloth-workers, weavers, and fullers, were re- 

* Thefe feem the prize*, which, according to in a (ingle prnateer, alfo from Dartmouth, in the 
De Witt, \lntcnjl of HoUand.p. 235 Eng/ tran/1.2 >ear 1745. 

the Englilh earned into Dort and Ztriczce ; and, f Thole falt-worfcs made a part of the revenue 
at thofe town* had refufed to join their earl in the of the Saxon kings, as noticed above, p. *95. 
war againlt England, the vclTcU belonging to J Such I conceive to be the meaning of (lie 
merchants living in them were leitorcd by the words, * pur ce qe homme ne purra my* mettre eu 
Englilh captors.—If the numbers are near cor- * certetn les pris de» blech ct autres vitailles.’ 
rett, the veflels carried lefs than 50 tuns each, which $ This act orders that no hofteller (hould make 
is not likely. This capture exceeded in number, bread foi horfts, but it (hould be made by the 
though probably not ui value, the French fleet bakers. The hoftelleis are allowed a profit of a 
from Martinique, taken by Commodore Walker halfpenny upon a bulhel of oats. 

Vq|ii. I. 4 G 
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quired to affix their feveral feals to every cloth pafled through their 
hands. [Stat. 1,13 Ric. II, c. 11.] 

November—The parliament now ordered the ftaple to be removed 
from Calais by the 6 th of January, and to be eftablifhed in thofe towns 
in England (and, I fuppofe, alfo in Wales and Ireland) wherein it was 
fettled m the year 1353 *. Every foreign merchant, bringing goods 
into England, was required to give fecurity to the officers of the cuftoms 
at the port of landing, that he would invert one half of the proceeds 
of his goods in wool, hides, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, cheele, cloth, 
or other Englifh commodities. [Stat. 14 Ric. II, c. 1.] From this a&‘ 
Jj t feems prefumable, that they were allowed to carry off half the pro- 
Ipleds of their fates in money or bills of exchange, if they chofe it f. 
Every merchant, drawing a bill of exchange payable at Rome or 
elfewhere, was required to lay out the whole money received for it, 
within three months, upon the above-mentioned Englilh commodities. 
[Stat. 14 Ric. II, c. a.] 

In order to keep up the price of wool, it was enadted, that no denizen 
of England fhould buy wool from any perfon but the owners of fheep 
or of tithes, unlefs in the ftaple, nor regrate wool or other ftaple merch¬ 
andize. No Englilhman was allowed to buy wool, except on his own 
account for fale at the ftaple, or for making into cloth. The exporta¬ 
tion of wool, hides, and wool-fells, was prohibited to denizens, and al¬ 
lowed only to foreigners. [Stat. 14 Ric. //, cc. 4, 5.] 

It was enabled, that the merchants of England fhould export their 
merchandize in Englifh veflels ofily: and the owners were defired to carry 
them for reajonable freights, [r. 6.] 

Dartmouth was declared the only port for the exportation of tin. 

£'. 7 ] 

In order to encourage foreign merchants to come to England, the par¬ 
liament‘aflured them of a courteous reception and fair treatment, [c. 9.] 
Officers of the cuftoms were prohibited from being owners of veflels. 

Tbeiftfliament ordered, that the Scottifh money fhould be taken in 
Engbmior only half its nominal value f. [c. 12.] 

1391, January if h —The Englifh merchants trading to Pruffia, the 
Hanie towns, and the adjacent countries, imputing the many troubles 


* Some new ftaple town* were appointed in the 
44* year of Edward III. (See above, f. 576.) 
It is deferrable, that fbme places in England were 
called ftaple towns, when the foU legal ftaple was 
at Calais, e. g. in the year 1377 the ftaple was re¬ 
moved frail Quecnburgh to Sandwich; [Cotton’t 
Ab<tJgcnttnt, />. 157] and in 1385 King Richard 
«f removed the ftaple of wool arid wool-feHs from 
Ipfwich and London to Yarmouth. [Table in tie 
lawn ball of Yarmouth, Jwb/j/bed omth Leland't Col- 
IsQaneo, F. vi, p. 286. J n is probable that the 


exportation of ftaple goods was then confined to 
certain ports, and that they were tbencc called 
ftaple ports. 

f Then right to carry away one half of their 
money is explicitly declared in an aft, 2 Hen. IF. 
c. J. 

J Unlefs there was fome great, but ihort-hved, 
diminution of the money of Scotland, unknown to 
hiftoric or antiquarian refearch, this law was drawn 
up with ftill lets regard to accuracy than the order 
of 1373. See the tabic of money in the Appendix. 
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and difputes, which had happened in former times, to the want of a 
proper direction of their community, and, doubtlefs, obferving the ad¬ 
vantages foreign merchants, enjoyed by having regulated companies 
eftablilhed in England, had elefted John Bebys, a citizen of London, 
to be governor of the Englifli merchants in thofe countries * * * § . Their 
ele&ion was now ratified by the king, who alfo gave the governor full 
power to difpenfe juftice to all the Englifli merchants in thofe countries, 
to accommodate all difputes between them and the natives, or to de¬ 
mand redrefs from the fovereigns of the countries: he authorized the 
governor and his deputies to make ordinances, with the confent of the 
Englifli merchants, for the regulation of their affairs, agreeable to the 
privileges granted to them (apparently in the year 1388) by the granjp" 
matter of Pruflia : and he empowered the merchants to meet annually 
in all time coming for the election of a governor f. [ Fadera , V. vii, 
p. 693.] 

May 24 th —The fame of Richard’s profufion attracted to England every 
thing that was eminently magnificent and coftly. We now find two 
merchants of Luca obtaining permiflion to import two crowns of gold 
with jewels, and a fet of furniture of cloth of gold and filk for a cham¬ 
ber, to be offered firft to the king, or fold to others if he fliould de¬ 
cline purchafing them, without paying any cuftom for them, unlel's 
they fhould fell them J. [.Feeder a , V. vii, p. 699.] 

After feme years of abundance there was a comparative fcarcity of 
corn this year in England, and the price was confequently very high : 
but it would have been much higher, if there had not been as great a 
fcarcity of money, occafioned by the reftraints laid upon the exporta¬ 
tion of wool §. On this occaflon London enjoyed the advantages flow¬ 
ing from fuperior commerce and police : for, while wheat was felling at 
Leicefter from 13/4. to 16/8 per quarter, it was fold in London for about 
10 f. Some veffels || arrived with com from the continent in various 

* The prefent Britifli conful in Pruflia n pro- few people in England were now clothed in foreign 
hably the fuceeflor of this governor. The name cloth. , 

of conful, however, was wfed before this time, as Knygliton dates this fcarcity wWtpt v and he 
appears by the mention of it already in tint work, fa) s, that the wool had lam unfold m many places 
pi 536, to fay nothing of other proofs, which two, and three, years, in cunfequcnce of the Eng- 
tntght be adduced, if neceffai y. lifh merchants not being allowed to export it, and 

f The mercantile companies, who formerly car- the fale of it being confined to twelve places for 
ried on very fierce Cornells for" priority of dignity all England But, as the reftraints were not <n- 
and antiquity, without knowing any folid founda- afted till November 1390, they could not produce 
tion whereon to build their claims, might apparent- fuch effeSie in 1391, and far lefs in 1390. Stow 
ly have found fomething in this grant to guide them places the relief procured hv the magtftrates of 
to a knowlege of their antiquity. London in the mayoralty of Adam Bamnle, which 

t In the year 1409 Henry IV licenced a Ge- commenced m November 1390; and thence Wal- 
noefe merchant to import an expen five collar or fioghaoi appears more accurate than Knyghton in 
necklace on fimilarterma. [FaJera, V, vm,jti. 369.] thsfdktr. 

§ We thus fee, that the iheep of England pro- "f Knyghton fays, * xi naves’ But I appre- 
duced more wool than was required for the manu- hend, the numerals are erroneous. The cargoes of 
failure of cloth and other woollen goods for the eleven (hips, uidefs they were much above the ufual 
confumption of all the people, and the export burthen, could have but very little effe& in reducing 
trade betides: and it feems pretty certain, that the price or alleviating the calamity. 

4 G 2 
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parts of the kingdom: and the magiftrates-of London, with a,000 marks 
borrowed from the orphans’ cheft *, together with £480 contributed by 
the twenty-four aldermen, purchafed a flock of corn, wherewith the 
poor of London and the adjacent country were fupplied on eafy terms. 
[Knygbton, col 2737. — Waljtnghm, p. 346.] 

In the year ending 21* June 1391, during which the quantity of 
wool exported is faid to have been much left than ufual, the cuftoms on 
it amounted to ^rbo.ooo, over and above tunftage, poundage, aulnage, 
pellage, &c. [Cotton's Abridgement, p. 472.} 

November—It was enadied, that all merchants, denizens, or aliens, 
might buy wool from any perfon whatever till the 24 th of June next, 
Wety bringing to Calais one ounce of gold in bullion for every lack of 
wool f. After the 24 th of June the ftaple, now held at the towns ap¬ 
pointed by parliament in the year 1353, fhould be held in fuch towns 
upon the coaft as the lords of the council Ihould direct. [Cottons Abridge¬ 
ment, p. 341.] 

The ad of the preceding year, for flopping tin at Dartmouth only, 
was now repealed. Tin might now be (hipped at any port; but it was 
to be carried only to Calais, as long as Wool Ihould be carried thither. 
[1 Stat . 15 Rtc. II, c. 8.] 

From thefe reftridions Calais appears to have been ftill a ftaple, at 
^hich all wool and tin were to be landed; ftaples and reftraints in Eng¬ 
land, and a lecond ftaple and other reftraints at the fame time on the 
continent! The condition of the merchants, who were obliged to deal 
in ftaple goods, was truely pitiable in thofe days of perpetual changes. 

It was represented in parliament, that the cloths manufadured at Gild- 
ford and the adjacent parts of Surrey, Suflex, and Hamplhire, called Gild- 
ford cloths, which uled to have great reputation as well-made goods, 
were now much depredated in confequence of fullers and others buy¬ 
ing them unfulled, and injuring the fubftance by overftretching them 
in length and breadth. It was therefor now enabled, that no Gildford 
cloths fhomld be fold, till they were completely fmifhed and fealed. [Stat. 
15 Ric. 'ffle. 10.] 

The people of Amfterdam had for fome time paft traded to Schonen 
for herrings %, and they had obtained from the king of Denmark a grant 
of a piece of land tor tranfabhng their bufinefs. This year the earl of 

* Tli!» is believed to be the earlieft notice, jkw# J: Sebook [Differt. de harensu, § 34] fays, that 

h any hijtormn, of the orphan’s fund m the city of the Hollanders had not yet begun to filh on the 
London. But it may be prefumcd to be much Britilh coaft. We know that the Flemings aftual- 
more antient, as we find an eftabhihment for the ly Billed on the coafts of England and Scotland 
orphans of Sandwich in the year xapo. [£*. pat. above ico years before, land that the Hollander* 
18 Edvt I, m. 35.] obtained a licence in the year 1295 to filh on the 

+ In the year 1397 the parliament ofdefcrf the coaft of England j and they were probably among 
ounce ol gold to be earned to the Tower of Lon. the Belgians who frequented the filhery in the 
don ; and iriP*399 Calai. was again appointed to Firth of Forth in the twelfth century. See above, 
be the place for it. [Cotton's Abridgementpp. 362, pp. 325, 427, 455* 4 

^93*3 
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Holland gave a charter to his faithful fcabines and fenators of his city 
of Amfterdana, authorizing them to cleft a prefeft, and to govern their 
lands in Schonen by their own laws *. [Chart, ap. Pontani Dan. hift.p. 522 .] 
1392--JThe merchants of the Hanfe obtained from the king a de¬ 
claration, that they fhould be fubjefted to no new impofitions in any 
town. [Rot. pat. fee. 15 Ric. If, m. 36.] 

The magifurates of London having refufed to lend the king £t ,000, 
he took cccaficm to quarrel with them, deprived them of their offices, 
refeinded the city's privileges, and got a fine of £ 100,000 impofed upon 
it. He was encouraged in thefe oppreffive meafures by the nobles, who, 
not knowing that the improvement of their own lands depended upon 
the profperity of trade, envied the growing opulence of the citizens. 
was probably thought at court, that the payment of fuch an exorbitant 
fine would be impoflible ; and the king hinted a defire to be reconciled 
to the citizens, who were fo tranfported with joy at the news, that they 
begged to be honoured with his prefence in the city. He accordingly 
made a proceffion through the city (Auguft 29 th ) ; and the citizens 
flrained their abilities to receive him with fplendour and magnificence. 
Two crowns of gold (probably thofe imported from Luca m the pre¬ 
ceding year), two tables or plates of gold, one reprefenting the Trinity, 
and valued at £8oo, an( j t h e ot her a pifture of S'. Anne, with a vaft 
profufion of other coftly baubles, were prefented to him and the queen, 
and gratioufly received. The fine of £100,000 was remitted, and all 
offences were pardoned, except treafons andfelonies (September 19 th ). The 
citizens now rejoiced in the belief that the ftorm of royal indignation 
was blown over. But they were foon convinced of their mi flake by a 
demand of £\ 0,000, to be paid for obtaining the king’s good will: and 
that fum, fufficiently diflrefling, was collefted by an affeffment upon 
all the inhabitants, and aftually paid to the king f. [ Foedcra , V. vii, pp. 
735* 739— Knyghton , col. 2740.— Walfmgham , p. 348.] 

* According to fome author*, it was not before ferrmg him to thole who place it in 1400. Per« 
the year 1400 that the fea made a breach through haps it may hate happened in the great inundation 
the 1 idge of lulls, which guarded the noith coall in January 1198-9 recorded by Ho^jUyf 326 b. 
of Holland and Fnftland, into the lakes formed —jinn, ll'avciI and Clron. Mtlrot, ad an. 1198. 
by the ftagnation of the noith mouth of the Rhine, Mc\er [ jinn, bhndr. f. 117 b] is fo diltrefled by 
which, according to Pliny, [//1/?. not. L. iv, c. 15] the caieleflntfaof writers 1 elpetlmg the inundations, 
was called the Fle\ us, and converted them into an that he is quite angry with them • and, to-be-furc, 
inland fea, well known in modern limes by the name there can be little dependence upon the early hii- 
of the Zuyder zee, the thief entrance of which tory of a country, wherein an event of futh un¬ 
is at the ifland called the Texcl. Before that ir- portancc is fo very difcordantly related, 
ruption took place, AmAerdam could have no f The prefent citizens of London, aecultormil 
other navigation than by boats upon the frefli- to turn much largci funn 111 their private concerns 
water lakes and the rivers connected with them, than what is here dated as perhaps impoflible to be- 
We here fee undoubted proof that it was earlier paidjjiy the community of the city, will not blame 
than the year J4C0. but it is impoflible to afeer. n ffiSlV rather Walfmgham, for faying, that the 
tain the precife time on account of the numerous dtnMpm of £10,000 diltrefled the whole city, 
inundations difcordantly and indiltm&ly recorded wtwrfthe) recoiled that j£io,ooo contained 8,000 
by the Dutch writers. £See Schenk tie Inundahom. pounds or 96,000 ounces of (Iji da*t£ idvti, and 
but, and Jiintt Batavta, p 1223 De Witt [_p. 301 could purchafe jo,000 quarters of wheat at a* 
Engl, tran/ 1.2 quotes Pantalcon (pubhfhtd by M. average price. 

Voiliuy) who dates it in 1170, bufr without pre- 
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1393, January—London, and the other incorporated communities, 
were now indulged with an ad of parliament, prohibiting all foreign 
merchants from buying and felling with each other, and from cutting 
up or retailing any goods *, except provifions (' vivres et vitailes’). No 
fpiceries were to be carried out of the kingdom, either by denizens or 
aliens. [Stat. 16 Ric. II, c. 1.] Thus, a^er being unfairly deprived of 
their juft rights, were the citizens of London, in return for what ought 
not to have been demanded from them, gratified with what ought not 
to have been granted to them. 

March 8 th —Some merchants of Plafencia, a city on the north coaft 
of Spain, having plundered Nicholas Collyng of Chepftow, the king had 
panted him letters of reprifal to the amount of £3,200, that he might 
recompenfe himfelf by taking vefTels belonging to Plafencia; and he 
had moreover, at his fuit, imprifoned all the Plafencians found in Eng¬ 
land. But at the requeft of the earl of Virtues (* comitis Virtutum’), 
the lord of that city, who appears to have undertaken to compenfate the 
damage, the letters were now fufpended. {Foedera, V. vii, pp, 740, 749.] 

April 20'”—Margaret, queen of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, the 
countries whofe naval power four centuries before this time had been 
a terror to all the weftern coafts of Europe, finding her fleet fcarcely 
able to make head againft that of the Hanfe towns, and having applied 
to the king of England for his afliftance, he licenced three large warlike 
fhips of Lynne, with their commanders and mariners, to enter into her 
l'ervice. {Feedera, V. vii, p. 744.3 

April 22 d —The following articles, which were permitted to be (hipped 
at London for the duke of Bretagne without paying any duty, may ap¬ 
parently be confidered as fpecimens of the manufactures, filhery, and 
trade 01 England, viz. 1 piece and 15 elns of fcarlet cloth ; 9 cloths of 
various colours j 15 elns of blanket f; 15 elns of black cloth; 16 faddles; 
3 buts of Malvefey wine; 132 pounds of fugar ; 50 grelings, 50 lings, 
3 barrels of white herrings, 4 cades of red herrings, i2oftock-fifh; 
|t2 brafs pots with covers, and fundry other articles of metal; 1 bed of 
bloody rolour and green with 8 * tapetis’ (figured cloths, or perhaps bed 
blankets) and curtains; t image of alabafter, and feveral fmall articles. 
{Fadera, V. vn, p. 745.] From forae other fuch licences, occurring in 
the fubfequent parts of the Foedera (and particularly V. vin, p. 117) it 
appears, that the goldfimths of England Hill kept up their reputation as 
excellent workmen. 

1 394, January—It was enacted that no filver money thould be melted 
for making veflels or any other things; and that Scottith, or other 

* It may be remarked once for all, upon foreign- dealers in fifti, Sec. was repealed by^ 

iianiient foieign merchant, who could fatqpgpa Henry IV in the firft year of hi. reign 
t*ie petty dmdgcry of retailing his goods, ’fault -J Blanket, a coarfc kind of t 'otfi, allotted for 
hare had bj§pl very trifling cargo.—The reilraint the drefg of country labourers by parliament m the 
3 year 1363. 
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foreign, money (hould not circulate, but be carried to the mint. \Stat. 

17 Ric. II\ c. 1.] 

All perfons were now permitted to make cloth and kerfey of any 
length and breadth, the quantity (and apparently alfo the fufficiency of 
the fabric) being certified by the aulneger’s feal, befoie it might be 
offered for fale. [r. 2.] 

The merchants, and the makers of the fluff called fmglc worjled, were 
allowed to export bolts of it to any country not at war with the king, 
paying only the cufloms and fubfidies without the Calais duties, not- 
withftanding the charters granted to the burgeffes of Calais and the 
merchants of the flaple of Calais. But they were not permitted to carry 
any double worjlcds or half doubles , or Jlriped or mot led worjleds. (V. 3.]^ 

All the fubje&s of England were allowed to export com to any country 
not hoflile, on paying the due cufloms. A power was however referred 
to the king’s council to flop the exportation, if neceflary. [c. 7.] 

According to the ordinances of Edwaid II and Edward III, the alder- 
, men of London continued in office only one year. But now it was enaded, 
that they fhould not be removed out of office at all, unlefs for fome juft 
and reasonable caufe *.—The ward of Farrmgdon being lately very much 
increafed m houfes and inhabitants f, it was enaded, that there fhould 
be one alderman for the divifion within the walls, and another for the 
divifion without, in all time coming, and that they fhould thenceforth 
be called the wards of Farringdon within and Farringdon without 
[cc. 11, 13.] 

Auguft 29 th —The king, underftanding, that, m confequence of the 
failure of herrings in other places J, many foreigners, with veffels, fait, 
and other requifites for curing herrings, had come laft year and this 
year upon the coaft of York-fhire, where they had bought up great 
quantities of herrings, which they falted and barreled, or cured red, 
and carried away for their own advantage, to the great hurt of the 
whole kingdom by railing herrings to an extravagant price, but efpeciai- 
Jy of the inhabitants of Whitby, who fupported themfelves chiefly by^. 
curing herrings, he therefor ordered the magiflrates of that town § to* 
proclaim, that no ftrangers fhould thenceforth be permitted to carry 
away any herrings. [ Ycedcra, V. vii, p. 788.] We do not, however, 
fee, that any attention, adequate to the importance of the obje<ft, was 

* Stow, in his lift of temporal governors at the of tliofe gardens may be the modem Salisbury 
end of his Survey dates this alteration in the con- lquare. 

dilution of the city in the year 1354. J Weidenhagcn [/. 366] fu>s, the fifhmyon 

+ We mull not fuppofe, that this ward then the coaft ot Schoncn was interrupted by the pirate*, 
jjpproachcd to any refemblanceof its nrefent crowd- who infjlcd the B.dtic fea. But King Richard's 
Po date. In the fecond year of Henry IV the jU^tc is far bettci authoiity 
bi/hop of Sahibury leafed two gardens in S'. Brides ^^Hinilar orders, we may prefuir.e, were fent to 
panlh, fleet dreet for 80 years to George Caffey, tRUpker towns on the toad"\ifited by the her 
s citizen of London, at a rent of zof a-year. rings, though they do not appear, .j 
[Rot. fat. fc. 2 lien. IF. m. 15.] Perhaps a part 
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paid to the fishery, To a&to. make herrings a confiderable article of ex* 
portation. 

1396, October 25**—The Genoefe, formerly raifed by profperous com¬ 
merce to iuch a height of power and inference that they pretended to 
prohibit the neighbouring nates from navigating the Mediterranean foa, 
were io far reduced by their intefline divifions as to be incapable of 
conducing their own government, and now furrendered themlelvcs to 
the dominion and protection of the king of France, under which they 
remained till the year 1409, when rhe French, unwilling to be at the 
expenfe of maintaining a efficient force in their city, obliged them to 
refume their independence. [Stella Ann. op. Muratori Script. V. xvii, col. 
IPkl,— Muratori Ann. V. xii, p. 473.] 

ft was not long before the king of France found himfelf obliged to 
his new vaflals for a piece of fervice, which his own fubjeds could not 
perform for him. The religious and military ardour of fome of the 
princes of France and Burgundy had plunged them into a kind of cruf- 
ade agamft the Turkifh fultan Bajazet, and in the battle of Nicopolis 
theii; own impetuous valour made them his prifoners. . In the prefents, 
fent to the fultan by the king of France to induce him to ranfom his 
captives, we have a foecimen of the moft valuable manufactures of 
Europe. They confined of fcarlet cloth, fine linen of Rheims, and 
tapeftry of Arras reprefenting the' battles of Alexander the Great. The 
ranfom was fixed by Bajazet at 200,000 ducats : and the merchants of 
Genoa became bound for their fovereign in an obligation for five times 
the fum, * a leflon to thofe warlike times, that commerce and credit are 
' the links of the fociety of nations,’ [Gibbon's Roman btft . V. xi, p. 453] 
and alfo a proof, that the commerce of Genoa was ftill very great and 
refpeCtable in the eyes of the Oriental princes, who, however, might 
eftunate it rather by its former fome than its aCtual ftate at the time. 

1397, Afcguft 10 th —We bear of no loans for fome years paft. But 
there was one made now, the contributors to which were more numer- 

|OUs, and the fums larger, than in any preceding one. Of 193 fubferip- 
F tions there were 78 by the clergy, from £1 ,000 by the biihop of Win- 
chefter down to £13 : 6 : 8 j 45 by gentlemen from £400 by Sir Robert 
Knoltys down to'£3 : 6 : 8 ; and 70 by cities and towns, as follows. 

London [£6,666 13 4 Cambridge <£100 0 O Chicbeater £66 13 4 

Bristol - 800 o o Winchester - \oO O O Northampton 66 13 4 

Norwich - 333 0 8 Colchester - 100 0 0 Yarmouth • 6b 13 4 

Boston - 300 0 0 Kingston upon Hull 100 0 0 Abingdon - 66 13 4 

Lynne - a 66 13 4 Hereford • 100 0 0 Scarbuigh • 66 13 4 

York - 200 O 0 Shrewsbury - 100 0 0 Nottingham . 66 13 4 

Gloucester - 200 O O Canterbury - 66 13 4 Worcester - 66 13 4 

Salisbury - 200 0 0 Sandw ich.,. - 66 13 4 Leicester * 66 13 A* 

Lincoln 133 6 8 Stan&flH& - 66 1? 4 Cirencester . 60 O 

Southampton 113 6 8 Gran^^Hl \ M . Oxford S3 6 8 

St. Edmundsbury 106 13 4 H&mKtr f 00 13 4 Well* (' Walleys’) S3 6 8 

and otltifelbr fums under £50 down to £6:13:4. f Fader a, V. viii, 

t-9-1 W 
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, This lift, though evidently very defective *, fhows that the people were 
much richer, or the king much greedier, now than a few years before. 

1398, January—The commons represented m parliament, that the 
ftaple was appointed to remain at Calais,, and that all wool, wool>fells, 
hides, lead, tin, cheefe, butter, honey*, peltry, and tallow, from England, 
Ireland, and Wales, ought to be carried to Calais and no other place j 
but that Ibme perfons had purchafed licences to carry thofe articles to 
other ports, which gave them an unfair advantage over other traders, to 
the deftru&ion of the ftaple, and detriment of the coinage and cuftoms 
of Calais. The king thereupon ordained that the ftatute fhould be ob- 
ferved with refpetft to wool, hides, wool-fells, tin, and lead, and that no 
licences fhould be granted to the contrary, unleis by his own efpeciai 
grant f. \Stat. 21 Ric. II, e. 17.] 

February ai**—The grand mafter of Pruflia complained to King 
Richard, that his fubje&s could get no redrefs at his court for damages 
done to them by the Englifh: and he therefor renounced the commercial 
alliance formed in the year 1388, allowing the Englilh merchants a year 
to withdraw from his dominions agreeable to the terms then ftipulated.. 
Such prohibitions were repeatedly.ifTued by the grand matters againft 
the Englilh merchants: but it is not neceflary to particularize every, 
one of them. [Hakluyt, V. i ,pp. 153, 154.] 

The city of London this year purchafed Blackwell hall, which was 
thereupon appointed to be the only place in the city wherein any for¬ 
eigner or ftranger J fhould be permitted to fell woollen cloth. [Stow's 
Survey, p. 518, ed. 1618.] 

1399, April 16 th —King Richard, while preparing for an expedition 
to Ireland, made his will, whereby it appears, that he had amafled a 
treafure of 91,000 marks. He was very particular in ordering the ce¬ 
remonial of his funeral, for which he allotted £4,000. [Feedera, V. viii, 
p. 75.J Within ten months the unhappy Richard was depofed, murder¬ 
ed, and buried without any pomp. He was fucceeded (September 30 *“} 
by Henry duke of Lancaftier, who had no hereditary right, thought 
Richard had been dead; and that ufurpation was the direful ipring of 
innumerable woes to England ; the royal family was almoft exterminat¬ 
ed, and. the kingdom depopulated, by the flaughters in the civil wars 
which enfued, whereby the manufaftures and commerce of the country 
were grievoufly deprefled, and their advancement retarded. 

During the reign of Richard feverai projects for mining were fet on 
foot in England, but we know not with what fuccefs. [Rot. pat. pajfm .] 

iJfe * The bifliop of Wmchefter for £\fioo, and .*aXte find the merchant* of Newcaftle in pof- 

bifliop of Hereford for (M 113:4. are the ovif (HHf fuch a licence in the year 1401. [Cot. 
“"®op» a» the lift, and there 11 not one noble- WRBmMgtneiit. p. 408.] 

®*n t bat we may be Cure, that no bifliop or no- XlFonignrr orjlraage* mult here mea n on^not 
htoman could beexenfed. Walfingham [p. 3J3] a citizen of London. SP" 

lay* exprefily, that no prelate, no cky, no ciueen 
reputed to be rich, in the whole kingdom efcaped. 

Vox.. L 4.H 
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It may be observed, that England mud at this time have had no 
strength of dripping btftdes thofe attending the king in his Irifh expe¬ 
dition, when the duke of Lancafter, after Ihowing himfelf on feveral 
parts of the coaft, merely for the fake of difcovermg what refinance he 
was to expe^, and thereby giving very fufficient warning, could land 
deliberately and unoppofed, with a very trifling retinue. 

Odober—For the eafe of the poor it was enadted, that cloth, kerfey, 
Kendal cloth, Coventry frife, cogware, or any other EnglUh cloth or 
Welfh cloth, of value not exceeding 13/4 per dozen *, fhouid not be re¬ 
quired to be fealed, or to pay any duty, for the fpace -of three years. 
.[Stat. 1 Hen. IV, c. 19.] 

- It was ena&ed, that the ftaple for wool-fells, (kins, lead, and tin, (hould 
be held only at Calais; faving that the merchants of Genoa, Venice, and 
other places towards the Weft, in friendftrip with the king, might dif- 
charge their merchandize at Southampton, and take in fuch ftaple wares; 
and faving alfo to the people of Berwick their liberties for their wool f. 
[Cotton's Abridgement, p. 393.] 

October 27 th —Letters of -marque and reprisal were granted not only 
for revenging -or compenfating hoftile aggrefiions upon individuals, but 
.alfo for procuring payment of debts due to them in foreign'countries, as 
appears by fuch letters now granted to John of Waghen of Beverley 
againft the fubjeds of the earl of Holland, becaufe he had not com¬ 
pelled two of them to pay fome money due to Waghen. King Henry 
moreover ordered his admirals to detain all veflels and property found 
in England belonging to Holland and Zeland, till the earl fliould de¬ 
termine the affair according to juftice X- [. Fcedera , V. viii, p. 96.] 

December 6 th —King Henry fummoned the grand mafter of Pruffia, 
and the governors of Lubeck, Wifmar, Roftock, Stralfund, and Grip- 
pefwald, to appear in perfon, or by deputies, before his council to an- 
iwer to the merchants of England, who complained, that they were not 
treated in thofe places fo well as the merchants from them were treated 
% in England, though the exprefs condition, upon which they had obtain¬ 
ed their privileges in England, was, that EnglUh merchants fhould en¬ 
joy the fame advantages in their countries §. He alfo warned the merch¬ 
ants of the Hanfe, that if they allowed others to enjoy, under colour of 
their name, the privileges granted only to themfelves, he would totally 
abolifti and annuli their charter. [Fcedera, V. viii , p. 112.] 

About this time Timour (corruptly called Tamerlane) completed the 

* It appears by an aft u Hen. IV, c. 6, that his letters of marque were jmewed in J412 and 
a dozen ol doth was a half piece confiding Q&fair- 1414. {Feedera, V. vm, /. 733 ; r. ix, pp. 22c, 
teen. yards. 188,] % 

t Their liberties authorised them to enEwlil § When thofe conditions were {Updated, the 
the wool produced on the north fide of Coquet reciprocity was merely nominal, for tliere were 
rivet to ari«ttace whattoever. {Cotton*t Abridge very few Englilhmen who traded to foreign coun- 
nunt, p. 4§^J trie*: but there were now many, and thence more 

t Waghen, however, got no fatisfaftion, and frequent occasions of quarrel. 
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conqueft of Hindooftan, a country, wbicli, by the great riches and un¬ 
military temper of its inhabitants, has repeatedly invited, and fallen a 
prey to, thofe fcourges of the human race called conquerors. 

1400—About this time the fifhery on the coaft of Aberdeen-fhire,, 
which in later ages has been almoft abandoned to the Dutch, was fre¬ 
quented by the Englifh. The Scots fitted out a fmall fleet under Sir 
Robert Logan to drive away or deftroy the Enghfli veflels. But Logan’s 
force was apparently infufiicient, for he himfelf was taken by the veflels* 
belonging to Lynne. [Wolfingbam, p. 364.] 

The Roman world comprehended now but a few miles beyond the. 
walls of Confiantinople, the peninfula of Peloponnefus or Morea, and 
fome trifling fpots and iflands. Manuel, the unhappy emperor, was 
driven by the terror of the Turkifh arms to mendicate pecuniary aflift- 
ance from the defeendents of thofe barbarians , who had ufurped his 
weftern provinces. From the obfervations of the emperor, or his at¬ 
tendants, on the different countries vifited by them, I feleiSt fuch parti¬ 
culars as fhow the ftate of commerce and manufactures, at leaft as they 
appeared to the Greeks.—The natives of Germany excell in the me¬ 
chanic arts, and they boaft of the invention of gun-powder and cannons. 

Above two hundred ffee cities in it are governed by their own laws_ 

France contains many flourifhing cities, of which Paris, the royal refid- 
cnce, is pre-eminent in wealth and luxury.—Flanders is an opulent pro¬ 
vince, the ports of which are frequented by merchants of our own fea 
(the Mediterranean) and the Ocean.—Britain (or rather England) is full 
of towns and villages. It has no vines and but little fruit, but it abounds 
in corn, honey, and -wool, from which the natives make great quantities of 
cloth. London, the capital, may be preferred to every city of the Weft 
for population, opulence, and luxury. It is feated on the River Thames, 
which, by the advantage of the tide, dayly receives and difparehes trad¬ 
ing veflels from and to various countries.—Venice * excells all the cities 
of Italy in the opulence of its citizens and the magnificence of its btuld- 
mgs. The Venetians fend every year ten triremes f to the Ionian and 
iEgaean feas to protect the {hips trading to Egypt and Africa againft 
pirates ; and they are relieved by other ten at the end of a year’s cruife. 
Twenty-two veflels, larger than others, tiade to Alexandria, Syria, Ta- 
nais (or Afof), the Britifh iflands, and Africa, under the caie of the 
fons of the nobles, for fuch is the cuftom. [Laon. Cbcdcocondyles , L. ii, 
pp. 36-50; L . iv, p. 105.J 

1401, January n' h —King Henry propofing to go to war, and under- 

* The defeription of Venice is taken from the gave the clafiical name of turemisor tjmuhj. Stella, 
emperors vifit to it in the year 1438, and brought the Genocfc chronicler, fays exprefsly that the iri- 
,n here for the fake of connection. reroes were the-fame veflels, whu.li in his time were 

f From Sanuto [_/>. $7] and many other Italian nJuUcally called callus. Tbe teal Internes were 
authors it is pretty certain, thst the terzaroli (gal- then as much unknown and forgotten, as tf they 
lies with three men to au oar) were the veflels, to Lad never canted, 
which they, and this Greek writer imitating their, 

4 H 2 
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(landing that barges and balingers were the vefiels mod proper for that 
purpofe, ordered the community of the city of London to provide one 
of each at their own expenfe. The other confiderable towns, inland as 
well as maritime, were taxed, fome to find a barge, and fome a balinger; 
and the fmaller towns were made to join, two, three, or more, according 
to their abilities, to find a barge or a balinger *. [Fcedera, V. viii,^. 172..} 
January—In order to put a (lop to the frauds committed by means of 
the currency of Flemilh and Scottifh coins in England, it was enadled, 
that they (hould be all coined into Englifh money in England or Calais^; 
and that no more (hould be admitted into the kingdom +. [Stat. 2 Hen. 

IK c. 6.3 

June 8“—Notwithftanding the complaints on both fides, and the 
formal renunciation of the grand mafter, the commercial intercourfe 
between England and Pruffia was dill kept up, and many Englifh merch¬ 
ants were fettled in that country. But the harmony was interrupted by 
the capture of a Pruffian veflel by the Scots, which being retaken by 
fome vefiels belonging to Lynne, it was reported in Pruffia that (he was 
taken by the Englifh, and, in confequence thereof, all the Englifh fub- 
jedts found in that country, with all their property, were arrefted. King 
Henry, therefor, now wrote to the grand mafter in order to corredt the 
mifreprefentation, and requefted him to take off the arreft from his 
fubjedls and their property. [Fcedera, V. viii, p. 203.3 

This year the magiftrates of Barcelona eftablifhed their bank of ex¬ 
change and depofit, called Taula de cambi (Table of exchange), upon the 
fecurity of the funds of the city, and with the intention of extending 
the accommodation afforded by it to foreigners, as well as to their own 
citizens. And it appears, from records (till extant, that foreign bills of 
exchange were ufually negotiated in it, and that the directors of it gave 
affiftance to the manufadturers, when making their purchafes of raw 
materials, fuch as Englifh wool , &c. The Spanifh writers call this bank 
the firft eftablifhment of the kind in Europe %. [Capmany, Mm. hift. de 
Barcelona f, V. i, Com.pp. 144. 213; V. ii, Col. dipt. p. 203.] 

1402, Auguft n‘“—The magiftrates of Bruges complained to King 
Henry’s council of feveral injuries, and particularly, that a filherman 
of Oftend, when fifhing for herrings in the North fea, and alfo one be¬ 
longing to Briel in Holland, had been taken by the Englifh, and car¬ 
ried into Hull, though they lowered their fails § the moment the Englifh 
called to them. { Fcedera , V. viii, pp. 273, 276.] 

* In the preceding rear feveral of the barons concerning tha conftitution and management of the 
found veflels for the king at their own expenfe. bank of Venice in the early agea of its exiftencc. 
f Fadertt, P. viii, p. 135.J Capmany and the authors preceding him mull have 

f The meaning mud be, that they fhould no conCdered them aa very different from thofe of the 
longer be current. A refufal to admit money bank of Barcelona. The creditor* of the republic 
would have been in direct oppofition to the policy of Oen >a were not yet incorporated as a banking 

J I have not been able, even with the affiftance j P Tliis acknowledgment of the dominion of the 
of a Venetian gentleman, to find any information fea is marked with capital letters by Rymer. 
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Oiftober—All importers of merchandize, whether Englilh or foreign¬ 
ers, were ordered by parliament to invert the whole proceeds of their 
cargoes in Englilh merchandize for exportation, referving money only 
for their neceflary expenfes. Neither was any perfon whatfoever per¬ 
mitted to export gold or filver without the king’s fpecial licence. [Stat. 
4 Hen. IF, cc. 15, t 6 ] 

It is probable that the Canary iflands, which were undoubtedly known 
to the Phoenicians of Gadir, and by report even to the Romans, were 
never entirely forgotten in Europe *. The French and Spaniards claim 
the merit of having difcovered them in the year 1395, and feem to ac- 
knowlege that they were put upon the fearch for them by the report of 
Macham’s difcovery of Madeira. Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman gen¬ 
tleman of Dieppe, now made a conqueft of thofe iflands* [ Hakluyt , V. 
ii, part ii, p. 1. — Mem. ’de literature, V. xxxvii, p. 521.] 

1403, March 10 th —It is vexatious to find the records filled with com¬ 
plaints, made by the continental merchants and efpecially thofe of the 
Hanfe, of outrages and depredations committed by Englilh Teamen, 
who, it mull be acknowleged, feem too often to have confidered power 
as the only rtandard of right. The aldermen and jurates of the Hanfe 
merchants refiding at Bruges complained of the capture of a Pruflian 
veflel loaded with wine m July 14.02 ; and the confuls of the maritime 
cities of the Hanfe aflembled at Lubeck reprefented, that a veflel be¬ 
longing to Stetin was taken by the mayor of King Henry’s city of 
Bayonne, who prefumed to detain her in defiance of the king’s order 
for rellitution f. The magiftrates of Lubeck, and thofe of Hamburgh, 
alfo reprefented, that a veflel loaded with 29 lafts of herrings J was 
taken on her way from Malmo to Flanders in Autumn 1402 by fome 
veflels belonging to Lynne and Blackney. [Feedera, V. vui, pp. 269, 
270, 284, 287, 297.] 

June 27 th —It was agreed, in a truce with France, that all perfons, 
veflels, and property, Ihould be mutually and freely reftored; that merch¬ 
ants and others might go about their bufinefs in either kingdom with¬ 
out any hinderance, and without needing letters of fafe-condu<rt; and 
that, for the fecurity of navigation, all armed veflels Ihould be called 
into port. It was afterwards further ftipuluted, that during the ap¬ 
proaching herring feafon the filhermen of both kingdoms might fifh 
freely and together from Gravelipg and Thanet down to the mouth of 
the Seine and Southampton; and, if they ihould be obliged to go into 
port, they ihould be kindly received on either fide. [Feedera, V. viii, 
pp. 305, 336.] But all thefe harmonious meafures were very foon broken, 

• See above p. ua for Gadir, See. and p. 317 Bruges again requefted the king to enforce refli- 
for a voyage made to them by the Saracen* in the tution. [/. 3J4.] 

twelfth century. % We thus lee, that the capricious herring* had 

f The veil'd was Hill detained in April 1404, again returned to their old ftation on the coaft of 
when the aldermen and jurates of the Hanfe at Schonen. 
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This year treaties, containing ftipulations for mutual freedom of trade, 
were entered into with Caftile, Portugal, and Flanders. [Fcedera, V. viii, 
pp. 312, 327, 329] All of them were frequently renewed; and the 
renovation is a Sufficient proof of their inefficiency. 

1404, January—The parliament made it felony to multiply gold or 
filver, or to pra&ife the art of multiplication. [Staf. 5 Hen. IV, c. 4.] 

The parliament, in their anxiety to keep money within the country, 
obliged all foreign merchants to give fecurity that they lhould lay out 
their money on Engliih merchandize, and moreover compelled them to 
fell their goods within three months after their arrival, and to Engliili- 
men only, but upon no account to other foreigners. The magiftiates 
of the fea-ports were alfo dire&ed to afilgn lodgings to foreigners *. 

ic. 9.] 

To prevent deceptions in putting off gilt or plated locks, rings, beads, 
candlelticks, harnefs for girdles, chalices, fword-pomels, powder-boxes, 
and covers of cups, for folid metal, all fuch workmanflnp upon copper 
or latten was prohibited, except ornaments for the church, of which 
fome part Ihould be left uncovered to Ihow the copper or latten f. (V, 

>30 

May 13 th —King Henry borrowed 1,000 marks from ten merchants 
of Genoa, and for payment he allowed them to retain the duties on 
goods to be imported, and on wool, hides, wool-fells, cloth, and other 
goods, to be exported, by them m London, Southampton, and Sandwich, 
for four months ; and he engaged to pay them the balance, if any, at 
the end of four months by the hands of his treafurer. Five merchants 
of Florence lent him 500 marks on the fame terms. And in the fol¬ 
lowing year fums to the fame amount were lent by the fame parties, and 
on the fame terms. [ Fcedera, V. viii, pp. 358, 359, 383.] 

June 6' h —The king empowered the Engliih merchants trading to 
Pruffia, Schonen, and other places within the limits of the Hanfe, to 
meet, as often as they lhould think proper, for the purpofe of electing 
governors \ to whom he delegated the lame authority over the Engliih 
merchants, and for obtaining juftice in difputes between them and the 
natives of the places of their refidence, confiftent with the privileges and 
authority granted to them by the grand mailer of Pruffia or other po¬ 
tentates, which had been conferred on a Angle governor of the merch¬ 
ants in the year 1391. [ Fcedera , V. viii, p. 360.] 

December 4"'—The commercial reader will undoubtedly be pleafed 
to fee how nearly the tenor of bills of exchange, and the circumftances 
attending the non-payment of them, about four centuries ago refembled 
thole of the prefent day. Antonio Quarti, a merchant of Luca relid- 

* The reftramts of this law, being found de- goods imported by foreigners; a prohibition ap- 
ftruftive to the trade, were partly repealed in the parenUy unneceffary. 

enfuing year, with a faring of the privileges of f This aft deferves notice merely as an evidence 
London, and a prohibition of exporting foreign of the perfeftion to which gilding and plating were 
then brought in England. 
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ing at Bruges, the center of the commerce of the we (tern parts of 
Europe, had fold two bills of exchange for 1,000 fcutes each to John 
Colombo, a merchant of Barcelona alfo redding at Bruges, to be paid 
by Francifco de Prato a merchant of Florence, in the ufual manner, at 
Barcelona. The following is a clofe tranflation of one of the bills *. 

Francifco de Prato and Company at Barcelona. 

In the name of God, Amen , the 28' 1 day of April 1404. 

Pay by this firfl of exchange at ufance to Piero Gilbert0 and Piero Olivo one thou - 
fond fcutes at ten /billings Barcelona money per fcute ; which thoufand fcutes 
are in exchange with John Colombo at twenty-two groffes per fcute. Pay on 
our account, and Chri/i keep you. 

Antonio Styarti fed. of Bruges. 
The other differs only in the date, 18 th of May, and being payable 
to Piero Gilberto and Piero de Scorpo. 

The bills were fent to Barcelona, but were not paid by Prato ; and 
William Colombo, as agent for Gilberto, Olivo, and Scorpo, purchafed 
fcutes in Barcelona to pay the bills, for the expenfe of which he claim¬ 
ed reimburfement from Antonio Quarti, and for that purpole returned 
the bills protefted to John Colombo at Bruges. But Quarti alleged that 
William Colombo ought to have got money for the bills at the bank 
(taula di cambi) of Barcelona, according to the cuftom of the city in 
fuch cafes, which would have been led expenfive, and that therefor he 
was liable only for the expenfe attending the rc-exchange m that form, 
and not for the expenfes and intereft demanded by John Colombo. 
Thus the matter relied at this time, when the magiftrates of Bruges 
wrote to thofe of Barcelona, requefting information upon the uCigeM-e- 
fpedhng bills of exchange in their city . and to their letter we are in¬ 
debted for this curious relique of commercial antiquity. [ Capmany, Mem. 
hijl. de Barcelona, V. ii, Col. dipl. p. 203— above, p. 612.] 

1405, July i6 tn —The king had ordered fome pirates of Whitby to 
make reftitution to two Damlh merchants, whofe vcflels they had taken. 
But they paid no attention to the mandate ; anil an officer was now or¬ 
dered to bring them before the king, that they might anfwer for their 
difobedience.—The Scottifli traders were alfo harafled by lawlefs Eng- 
lilh cruifers, fome of whom, belonging to Cley on the coaft of Norfolk, 
fhowed themfelves as regardlefs of their fovereign’s commands, and of 
their own contra&s, as if they had been fubjedt to no government, and 
might adl as independent of controul upon the land, as they did upon 
the fea. [ Fcedera, V. vi n,pp. 404, 450.— MS. Bib. Cott. Vcfp. t vii, d. 22, 
89, 116, 117, 1 x 8-J 

* For the fatiafa&ion of the reader I here add the original bill. 

Francifco dc Prato & Comp. A Barfalona. 

Al nome dt Dio, Amen, a di xxvm Aprtle 1404. 

Pagate per qutjla pt tma di enmb. a ufanota a Puro Gilterto e Piero Olivo fcuti mtl’e A fold x Barfcloncjt 
her feuto •• i quoit fcuti mile fane per camlno chi con Giovanni Colombo agrojjt xxn d.g.fcuto : 13 pag. a 
>l»JIto cento, & Chrifto vt guardi. 

Antonio Quartt fal dc Bruggtat. 
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September 4'*'—'The king, defiring to anticipate the receipt of the 
taxes voted by parliament, commimoned the fhirref and fome other 
gentlemen in every (hire to oblige the richeft men to advance the money 
for the taxes to be colle&ed in their diftritrt, which fhould be repaid to 
them by the colle&ors. [. Foedera , F. viii, p. 412.] 

Odtober 12' 1 —In the Scottifh court of the Four burghs, held at Stir¬ 
ling, it was ordained, that every royal burgh on the fouth fide of the 
River Spey fhould annually commiflion two or three fufficient men as 
members of the parliament of the Four burghs, which, I have already 
obferved, was a board of trade*. [Regiam majeflatm, i£c.f. 153 b.] 
1406, March—The magiftrates and traders of London having taken 
upon them to prevent the cloth-makers and the dealers in wine, iron, 
oil, yvax, and other articles, from felling their goods by wholesale m 
London to any but the citizens, the parliament ena&ed, that they might 
freely fell their goods by wholefale in London to any of the king’s fub- 
jetrts. [Stat. 7 Hen. IV, c. 9.] 

It was ena&ed, that thofe, who did not pofiefs twenty (hillings yearly 
in land or rent, fhould not put their fons or daughters to be apprentices. 
But fuch perfons were allowed to fend their children to fchool f. [c. 17.3 
April 6 ,K —The parliament having afligned to the merchants the 1 guard 
of the fea from the i M of May 1406 to the 29 th of September 1407, 
they were empowered to receive 3/ upon every tun of wine, and one 
(hilling in the pound of the value, befides a quarter of the fubfidy, up¬ 
on wool, hides, and wool-fells, they being bound to keep 2,000 fighting 
men fufficiently armed, and 1,000 mariners, upon the fea. The merch¬ 
ants were alfo directed to appoint an admiral for the fouth and another 
for the north, to be inverted by the king with the ufual powers of ad¬ 
mirals to punifh all offenders, take up vefiels, prefs ipen, and appoint 
deputies j:. In a few months the funds allotted to the merchants were 
flopped m confequence of complaints of the many Ioffes fuftained for 
want of a fufficient guard upon the fea. [Fadera, V. viii ,pp. 437, 439, 
449, 455.— Cottoris Abridgment , p. 452.] 

O&ober 5 th —The king again granted his protection till the 2* of Fe¬ 
bruary to all fifhermen of France, Flanders, and Bretagne, for their fifh- 
ing bufinefs only, and provided they did nothing contemptuous or pre¬ 
judicial to him or his kingdom. [Foedera, V. viii, p. 451, andfee 459.} 
1407, February 5*’'—The Englifh merchants trading to Holland, Ze- 

* Skene, in his title, moft thosghtlef&Iy cadts tion of freedom enjoyed by mechanic*. The per. 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Rokiburgh, million to learn to read was of little avail before 
tie four burgh, though he ought to have known, the art of printing brought books within the reach 
even from the oppofite page of his own book, of the poor. 

that Lanark and Linlithgow were at this time fub- $ Together with the mantime towns, to which 
Aitutcd for Berwick and Rokiburgh, which were the king fent DOtice of this regulation, we find 
in the hands of the Engliih. not only Lincoln, Norwich, Beverley, and Not. 

f The poor w/uild fully comprehend the op. tingham, which were acceifible by boats, but 
prellive tendency of this law, which was to pre* Grantham, which could fcarcely have any con¬ 
sent their children from acquiring the fmall por- neftion with the fea. 
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bud, Brabant, and Flanders, feeling the inconvenience of a want of re¬ 
gulation and government, obtained authority from the king to eledt go¬ 
vernors, on whom he conferred the fame powers, which had been given 
to the governors of the merchants in Pruffia, &c. they adling agreeable 
to the privileges and authority granted to them by the lords of the places 
of their refidetice *. [ Faedera , V, viii, p. 465.] 

March io ,h —In a convention between the ambafladors of King Henry 
and thofe of the duke of Burgundy, who was alfo earl of Flanders, it 
was agreed, that the king’s fubjedts of England, Calais, Ireland, &c. and 
thofe of Flanders or other parts of France f, whether dealers in wool, 
hides, provifions, or other goods, except cannon and other warlike ftores, 
fhould have mutual freedom of trading by land between Calais and 
Flanders f.—All merchants, mariners, and veflels, fhould have free en¬ 
trance into the ports of either fide with their goods, they carrying no 
cannon or other warlike flores beyond what were needful for their own 
defence.—No reprifals fhould be made on either fide on account of al¬ 
leged hoftilities or pillage; but all fuch fhould be duely redrefled by the 
fovereigns on both fides.—The liberty lately granted to the fifhermen 
on both fides, was confirmed, and extended to the whole coaft of France. 
—Pirates were not to be allowed to enter the ports on either fide, nor 
to go out of them to prey upon the fubjeds of the other fide, nor to 
fell, or land, theirpluis^r in any port—In cafe of any infra&ion of 
the treaty, comnuffionefs, appointed by the king of England, the cap¬ 
tain of Calais, or the company of the ftaple, on the one fide, or by the 
king of France, the duke of Burgundy, or the four members of Flan¬ 
ders, on the other, fhould have free paflage by fea or land to demand 
redrefs.—The merchants of Brabant, Holland, Zeland, Italy, &c. who 
were accuftomed to frequent the wool ftaple at Calais, fhould have free 
paflage to and from it by land or water with their wool or other merch¬ 
andize, except cannon and other warlike ftores—This treaty was to be 
in force for one year, and not to be broken, even though hoftilities 
could commence between England and France within that time.—-On 
occafion of one of the feveral renewals of this treaty. King Henry ob- 
ferved, that the fuftenance of the Flemings depended upon trade, and 
very much upon drapery. We may thence infer, that the chief de¬ 
pendence of their manufactures was ftill upon Englifh wool. The po¬ 
licy of the kings in keeping up the commercial intercourfe of their fub- 

* This is the charter, by which the company trouble in fearching for record* to fubftantiate their 
of merthant-adventuren claimed the exercife of ex- pretentions. 

clufive trade. But there it here no mention of f Flander* u here reckoned a part of France, 
any exdufive privilege, nor any hint of a corporate of which it waa a fief: and thi« treaty is exprefs- 
body, or a cofledltve name, whether of $*, Thomat ly faid to be authorized by the lung of France, as 
JStclti or adventurert. Wheeler, Miffelden, Ma- the duke's over.lord. 

lyaea, and Other keen difputants on both fides of t The merchants were to have no doge with 
thofe now-dormant contefts, feem all to have af- them, and to catch no rabbits on the downs be- 
ferted boldly without giving themfelves much tween Calais and Graveling. 

Vol. I. 4 I 
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jetfts, even when themfelves fhould be at war, 4h$ws» that they, were be¬ 
ginning to di(cover that their own Welfare depended on the prosperity 
of their fubjcfts *. [Fadera, V, vi\\,pp. 469-477, yjo* 54$.] 

July 1 I th —It was alfo (lipulated, in a truce of one year between King 
Henry and his ftep-fon the duke of Bretagne, that the merchants of 
either party fhould have freedom of trade in the dominions of the other, 
without being concerned in any hoftilities. [ Fadera , V. viii, p. 490.] 
This treaty was alfo frequently renewed, 

June 27 th —The king again anticipated his revenue by borrowing on 
the fecurity of his fubfidies on wool, hides, and wool-fells, for the pay¬ 
ment of his garrifon at Calais. The tranfa&ion merits notice only as 
fhowing that laymen were now become more able to advance money 
than formerly, the happy effect of the filent influx of commercial opul¬ 
ence. The fums were as follows. 

The bishop of Durham & 66 13 4 John Norbury f 402,000 O O 

The earl of Westmerland 500 O O John Hende f - 2,000 O O 

William lord of Roos l66 13 4 Richard Whityngton f 1,000 O O 

Hugh lord of Bumel 166 13 4 The merchants of the staple 4,000 O O 

The Italian company of the Albertini alfo lent £\ ,000, fox which they 
were allowed to retain the cuftoms on wool, &c. exported “by them at 
London, Dover, and Southampton, till their debt fliould be paid up. 
[Fadera, V. viii, *. 488.] 

The bank of Genoa may be properly faid to have Commended this 
year. It had been ufual for the republic to borrow large fums from 
the citizens, and to aflign certain branches is f the public revenue as 
funds for the payment of the intereft, which Were put under the man¬ 
agement of fome of the mod re(pe<ftable citizens, who were to pay the 
intereft to the creditors, and account to the ftate for the funds bntfuft- 
ed to their care. In procefs of time the multitude of thofe funds, there 
being apparently as many as there had been loans, bred confufion ; and 
it was now thought proper to confolidate the whole into one capital 
(lock, to be managed in one ban£, called the chamber of S‘. George , and 
to be governed by eight protestors eledted anhually by the creditors or 

* On a fomewhat-fimilar occafion ft wag ob- tizens of London, and'great builders of chnrcbcs, 
ferved by Rapin, that England and the Nether- colleges, &c. Hende was elected mayor in 1391 
lands were fo dofcly connefted in ttade, that it and 1404- Whityngton was fubftituted by royal 
could not be interrupted without remarkable pre- authority in place of Adam Bamme, who died fp 
judice to both, and therefor treaties for guarding his mayoralty in 1397, and he was elected mayor 
the intereft* of commerce were often made even in in that year, and alfo jn 1406 and 1419, fo that 
tunes of the hotteft war. He adds, that * thu he was in office at the time of this Joan, and in 

* matetm toes infinitely better than eobet hat bunfol- all three years and five month*. He feems to have 

* UtutJfinct of miang a Prey if the merchants, tumcb been alfo mayor of the ftaple at Calais, but refid- 

* proves to tbetr raw.’ [Rapin’s A8a regia, V. 1 i, ing in London, about 1420. [MS. JBtb. Cott. 

p. 367, 8w «£] Galba, a i, if. 17*.} The manufacturers of books 

ff f Norbury was treafurer of tbe exchequer in for children have rooft unaccountably taken it into 
the urn year of Richard II, and firft of Henry IV, their heads to make Whityngton originally a feut- 
and afterwards king’s treafnrer, as appears by the lion boy, and have very confidently provided a 
Patent rolls. The other two gentlemen were ci. great fortune for him by means of a cat. 

i 4 .L Uu / 
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flock-holders. Under this form of government the affairs of the bank 
were conduced very profperoufly, till the further increafe of the public 
debts, and the acceffion of whole towns and territories, among which 
was the little nominal kingdom of Corfica, made them fenlible of the 
inconvenience of annual fuccefliom of new prote&ors, and determined 
them, in the year 1444, to eletff eight new governors, of whom only 

two were to go ©ut every year. [Sizari Ann . Genuenf. pp. 205, 797_ 

J. De Laet de princip. Ital. pp . 175, et feqq .] 

Emden is noted as a retreat of the northern pirates in the year 883. 
[It. Hove den, f 240 b.] At this time the citizens, being di ft refled by 
their too-powerful neighbours, applied for afliftance to the aflociated 
cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck, whofe maritime power was now very 
refpe&able. They were the firft of their nation, who were aflitmed in¬ 
to that confederacy; and, in confequence of the fupport of their new 
allies, they in their turn became formidable to their enemies. [ Pontani 
Rer. Dan . bi/i. p. 539.] 

1408, March 1"—The Englifti merchants trading to Norway, Swed¬ 
en, and Denmark, were empowered to eledt a governor, whofe functions 
and authority were made fimilar to thofe of other governors of merch¬ 
ants, already fpecified. It appears, that his refidenee was at Bergen, 
and that he was alfo called alderman of the merchants. [ Feedera, V. 
viii, pp. 511, 685.] The office of governor of the Englifh merchants 
trading to a particular country now beginning to be general, it will not 
be neceflary to particularize any more of them. 

The city of Wifbuy with the ifland of Gothland, after being jointly 
poflefled by the northern heroine, Margaret queen of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, and by the Vitalian pirates, was wrefted from them by a 
fleet equipped by the citizens of Lubeck, Dantztk, Thom, and Elbing, 
and put into the hands of the grand mafter of Pruflia, from whom Eric, 
king of Sweden (under Margaret), endeavoured to take it. But, by the 
mediation of the emperor Wenceflaus, he agreed to pay the grand maf¬ 
ter nine thoufand Engtijh nobles for the-fur render of the ifland, which 
accordingly took place in the year 1408, Eric not being able to raife 
the money before that time *. [ Pontani Rer. Dan. hift. pp. 531, 53a, 

5390 

The people of Holland were now beginning to lay the foundation of 
that commercial importance, which afterwards aftonilhed the world. 

* Olaus Magnus TL. II, c. aal makes the price to the duke of Burgundy at the current rate in the 
20,000 noble# or dubloons; and he make* Queen year 1431. [ Meyert s.Inn. Flandr. f. 278 a.] 

Margaret the purchafer, aa doe* alfo PufFendorf, After thu we hear little or nothing of the cele- 
who Hates the fum 10,000 nohles. Thu# it ap- brated commercial citv of Wiibuy, which m the 
pear#, that all the aft# of the Englifh parliament fixteenth century, perhap# earlier, wa# only known 
could not prevent the gold of England from find- by it# ruins, among which the fragment# of polifli* 
ing it# way to the continent s and the Englifh no* ea marble, door# made of iron, brafs, and copper, 
blct continued to be current money in the Nether- and windows made of copper covered with gold 
lands, a# appear# by a payment of 100,000 of them and fiber, exhibit proof# of the magnificence of 
the antient inhabitant#. [ 0 /. Mag. L. u, c. aa.] 

4 I2 
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The frequent fquabbles between the cities and villages of Flanders. and 
Brabant, refpe&ing the right of the villages to: make woollen cloth, had 
driven many of the manufacturers to take refuge in Engbmd and Hol¬ 
land, and especially in the later, whereby the towns of that province 
were greatly increafed in magnitude and population. The Hollanders 
alfo engaged in maritime commerce: but their trade was much infeft- 
ed by piratical veffels fitted out by their neighbours of Eaft Frifeland. 
The earl and the barons, thinking themfelves not at all interefted in the 
profperity of the commerce of their country, ufed to pay no attention 
to thofe depredations; and they went on with impunity, till the citizens 
of Amfterdam and fome other places in North Holland, with the abid¬ 
ance of thofe of Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Campen, cleared the fea of 
thofe'pirates * 

1409, May—The magiftrates of Norwich were authorized to infpeft 
and meafure all worded duffs made in their own city and in all Nor¬ 
folk, and to affix their feal, without which they fhould not be offered 
for fale f. [ Cotton’s Abridgement , p. 474.] 

Augud 23“—King Henry granted permiffion to the, merchants of 
Venice to bring their carracks, gallies, and other veffels, loaded with 
merchandize, into the ports of England and his other dominions, to 
tranfad their bufinefs, to pafs over to Flanders, to return to his domi¬ 
nions, to fell their goods without impediment or moledation from his 
officers, to load their veffels with wool, cloth, or other Enghih merch¬ 
andize, and to return to their own country. [Fadera, V. viii, p. 395.] 
We find frequent renewals of this permiffion, with the fame routine of 
the trade, in the fubfequent years. 

O&ober 10th—A negotiation and correfpondence were, kept up dur¬ 
ing feveral years for the purpofe of effe&ing an amicable compenfation 
for the damages fudained by the fubjeds of England on the one fide, 
and thofe of Pruflia and the Hanfe confederacy on the other, from the 
freebooters of both fides. As the complaints brought forward on each 
fide in the courfe of this bufinefk contain many curious fads illudrative 
of the nature of the trade between England and the Ead country, a 
brief enumeration of them will not, 1 truft, be deemed tedious. At the 
lad meeting, held at the Hague in Holland in Auguft 1407, the Eng- 
lifh complained, that in the year 1394 a fhip of 200 tuns belonging to 
Newcaftle, valued at £400, having onboard woollen cloth, wine, gold, 
and money, to the value of £133 : 6 : 8, was taken.—-An inhabitant of 
Hull, being paffenger onboard a Prulfian veflel, was robbed of goods to 
the amount of £53 : 6 : 8.—In 1395 an Engliihman was robbed of 5 

* See Voffn Annul. L. xr, p. 1 16, or Dt IVUt't contain* all'the term*, fabric*, and quantitie*, of 
Interet of Holland, p. 161. and alfo p. 47, of Engl, the varioui kind* of worfted fluffs. They are pro- 
tranfl. and 1 tojcri Ann. Flsndr. pajfm, bably the fame u thofe which the reader may find 

f Sir Robert Cotton obfcrvet, that the grant under the year 14M. 
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pieces of wax, 4 hundred of werke, and half a laft of ofmunds *, near 
the coall of Norway.—In 1396 a cog of Hull, with 300 woollen broad 
cloths and 1,000 other cloths, value £200, was taken.—In 1398 an¬ 
other veflel of Hull, with oil, wax, and werke, value £300, was taken_ 

In 1399 an Englifti paflenger in a Dantzik veflel was robbed of two 
cakes of wax, value £18—In 1394 werke, wax, ofmunds, and bow- 
ftaves, to the value of 1,060 nobles, belonging to three citizens of 
York, were taken out of a veflel of Elbing:—140 woollen cloths, worth 
£2 :13 : 4 each, befides other things, were taken from another citizen 
of York onboard a veflel of Holland.—In 1393 a citaea of London was 
robbed of woollen cloth, green cloth, meal, and filh, to the value of 
£133:6 : 8.—In 1405 another citizen of London was plundered of 5 

lafts of herrings in the North found_In 1398 eleven packs of woollen 

cloth, value £366 :13 : 4, the property of merchants of Colchefter, were 
plundered out of aPruflian veflel.—In 1394 four merchants of Yarmouth 
and Norwich were robbed of woollen cloth to the value of £666113:4, 
which they had onboard a Pruflian veflel.—In 1401 a veflel belonging 
to Zeland was plundered of hides of oxen and (heep, butter, mafts, fpars, 
boards, quelling (tones, and wild werke, value £66 :13 : 4, the property 
of a merchant of Yarmouth—In 1402 a barge belonging to Yarmouth 
was taken near Plymouth, with 130 weys of fait and 1,000 pieces of 
canvafs of Bretagne, value £333 : 6 : 8—In 1405 another veflel of Yar¬ 
mouth was taken in Selaw, a port of Norway, loaded with (alt, cloth, 
and falmon, value £40.—Six veflels belonging to Cley, chiefly loaded 
with fait filh, were taken, and mod of them carried over to Norway.— 
The people of Wiveton loft two doggers and another veflel employed in 
the fifhery, with their filh, &c. and two veflels of Zeland, loaded in Pruf- 
iia with mafts, fpars, &c. for account of a merchant of that town, who 
alfo loft a pack of woollen cloth, plundered out of a veflel belonging to 
Lynne.—In the year 1394 the pirates took Bergen in Norway, and 
burnt twenty-one houfes, value £146: 13:4, belonging to the merch¬ 
ants of Lynne, whom they alfo plundered of property to the amount of 
£1,815.—In 1394 four veflels or Lynne, loaded with cloth to the value 
of £3,623 : 5 : 11, befides wine and other goods, were taken on their 
way to Prulfia.—In 1396 a crayer belonging to Lynne, with ofmunds 
and other goods to the value of £643 :14 : 2, was taken between Bergen 
and the Scaw; and two veflels were robbed of cloth and other goods, 
alfo belonging to merchants of Lynne.—In r 399 many articles of con- 
fiderable value, belonging to a merchant of Lynne, were plundered out 
of a veflel, apparently foreign, belonging to Michael Van Burgh. The 
complainants further dated, that many men were killed, and many car¬ 
ried away as prifone'rs, and forced to pay heavy ranfoms : and the Eng- 
li(h commiflioners aflerted, that thofe outrages were perpetrated by pi- 

f I can find no fatisfa&ory explanation of wtrie, o/mundi, and fome other articlca mentioned in theft, 
complaints. * 
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rates fitted out by the Hanfe towns, and chiefly by the citizens of Wif- 
mar and Rofiock *. 

From this ftatement we learn, that woollen cloths now formed a eon*, 
fiderable part of the exports of England, and that there was fome ex¬ 
portation of wine notwithftanding a law again# it. From the frequent 
mention of Englifh property onboard foreign veflels, it alfo appears, that 
the navigation aft, which has been pretty generally fuppofed to have re¬ 
mained in- full force ever fince its firft enactment, was but little attend¬ 
ed to. 

The complaints of the - merchants of the Hanfe turned chiefly upon 
infringements of their chartered privileges by the communities of Lon¬ 
don and.other corporations. They alfo dated, that befides the antient 
duty of 3/4. upon every fack of wool paid by them in addition to the 
duty paid by Englifh exporters, they were of late compelled to pay ifj 
as an impoft for the town of Calais, contrary to the terms of their chart¬ 
er ; that the officers of the cuftoms over-rated their goods for the pay¬ 
ment of poundage duties, and exa&ed duties for fome kinds of cloth, 
which were exempted by the charter of merchants; that they were com¬ 
pelled to pay the duties twice upon goods, which they had occafion to 
remove from one port of England to another; that the officers aug¬ 
mented their fees, and demanded new ones ; and alfo created unnecef- 
fary delays, whereby the merchants often loft their markets, and got 
their goods damaged by lying three or four weeks upon the wharfs; 
that the officers at Southampton overcharged them 2/ for every laft of 
herrings f, pitch, and foap-afhes, 2 d for every hundred of bow-flaves 
and wainfcot boards, and 4 d for every hundred of Richolt boards, im¬ 
ported by them; and that they had alfo been impofcd upon by the ma- 
giftrates of Ncwcaftle. The Englilh commiffioners, on the other hand, 
affirmed, that the Hanfe merchants had combined to diftrefs the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of England by refuting to hold any intercourfe 
with Englilh merchants in the Hanle towns f, or to buy any Englifh 
cloth from Englilhmen, and had* even impofed fines upon thofe who 
had Engliffi cloth in their pofieflion. They accufed them alfo of pall¬ 
ing the goods of people not belonging to the Hanfe under their names, 
in order to fhelter them from paying the proper duties; and they de¬ 
manded a lift of the cities, towns, and companies, claiming the privi¬ 
leges granted by the kings of England to the Hanfe afiociation, and alfo, 
if the general afiociation difavowed the hoftile proceedings now com¬ 
plained of, the names of the cities wherein the Englilh were fo mal¬ 
treated. 

• Krantz [Ht/l. Norweg. L. vi, e. 8] alfo fays, J To fuch excefs did they carry their barbarity 
that thofe pirates, whom he calls Vitahans, a&ed in one of their principal cities, that they refufed 
by the authority of the cities of Wiftnar and Rof. to purchase doth from fome Englilh merchants, 
took. who had arrived deftitute of provifions or money, 

f Herrings thus appear to have been imported, though they defired to {ell it only for the purpofe 
as well as exported, in thofe times. of obtaining food. 4 
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The people of Hamburgh claimed reftitution to the amount of 9,117 
nobles x Gulling and 8 pennies; and upon examination their demand 
was Hayseed to 416 nobles 5 flullings. 

BremeUf demanded 4,414 nobles not fettled. 

Stndfjpii 7,415 1 8 reduced to 253 nobles. 

Lubecfe 8,690 3 4 550 

Gripefwald 3,092 34 153 3 4 

Campen i,405 o o not fettled. 

At laft the commiffioners, or ambafladors, having made the bed fet- 
tlement they could, King Henry now gave his obligations as follows, viz. 
To the grand matter of Pruflia for his fubjedts of Pruflia and Livonia, 

payable n* November 1409 - Englijb nobles 5,318 4 5 

2* February 1410 - 5.3*8 4 5 

a - February 1411 - - 10,637 2 2 

2* February 1412 - - 10,637 2 2 

and to the magittrates of Hamburgh, due 2* Feb. 1411 416 - 5 o 

At granting thefe bills he ftipulated that the money fhould not be 
carried away in gold or filver, but in bills of exchange *. 

The grand matter, on the other hand, became bound to pay 7 66 
nobles to the Englifli fufferers. f Fadera , V. viii, pp. 601-603.— Hakluyt ^, 
V. i, pp. i54-*79-] 

December 4“—The commercial treaty with Pruflia was renewed. 
Mutual freedom of trade, and oblivion of paft injuries, were agreed 
upon. In cafe of any fubfequent outrages the fovereigns were bound 
to make fatisfa&ion for the aggreflions of their fubje&s ; failing which, 
the fovereign of the party injured was at liberty to arreft any fubjedt of 
the other power, found in his dominions, within fix months after pre¬ 
ferring the complaint. It was alfo fettled, that feveral fums, particular¬ 
ly exprefled (and all reckoned in nobles), fhould be paid for outrages 
committed by the feamen of Hull, Scarburgb, Blakney, Cromer, Ply¬ 
mouth, Dartmouth, Calais, and Bayonne, and alfo by a vice-admiral of 
England for provifions taken from a Pruflian Ihip of 300 tuns, together 
with 838 nobles due by Henry de Percy for com bought for the cattle 
of Berwick upon Tweed in 1403. On the other fide only 200 nobles 
were found due for an outrage committed by a man of Dantzik. [Hai- 
luyt., V. i, p. 181 f.] . 

1410, April 28“'—In a royal grant of tolls for paving the ftreets of 

* I remember reading in a newfpaper a fpeech, al proof of the common currency of that fpecics 
made in reply to a remonflrance again ft continent- of Engliih gold com upon the continent, contrary 
al fubfidies, wherein it was afferted, that this coun- to aft of parliament. 

tiy fuffered nothing by fuch fubfidies, as they were f The king’s commiSon for treating is in the 

jJtiA ID broad cloth and bills of exchange. The Feeders, as is alfo the treaty itfelf, but without the 
antient politicians of England, like this modern ftipulations for compenfation, in a confirmation of > 
one, muft hare fuppofed that bills of exchange it in December'raio by the fucccedmg grand maf- - 
could be got for nothing.—The ftatement of all Ur. [FaJira, r. viii, />/. 6it, 664.] 
the accounts in Engliih nobles affords an addition. 
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‘Cambridge and the adjacent roads, there are fome things worth notice. 
'Coals (fold by the chalder), turfs, reeds, and fogs (fedges), appear to 
have been articles of fuel j falmon, frefh or falted, and porptife. r, paid one 
farthing each ; herrings, a halfpenny per barrel; a large boat (* navis*) 
loaded with herrings or other nfh, 4 d; a fifhing boat with fifh, oifters, 
or muflels, id; a cart-load of fifh, frefh or falted, id. Irifh cloth muft 
have been pretty common in England, as we find it here charged, 
equally with worfled fluffs, canvas, and fome other articles, id per hun¬ 
dred (‘ centena’). [Feeder)^ V. viii, p. 634.] 

This year Sir Robert Umfraville, vice-admiral of England, with ten 
fhips of war, entered the Firth of Forth, both coafts of which he plun¬ 
dered, the Scots having apparently had no naval force fit to oppofe to 
him. He burnt many veffels, among which was one, probably belong¬ 
ing to the crown, diflinguifhed by the name of the Galliot of Scotland; 
and he carried off" fourteen vefiels (called good fhips), with prizes of 
woollen and linen cloth, pitch, tar, woad, meal, wheat, and rye. Un¬ 
fortunately we are not able to diftinguifh, what part of thofe goods were 
Scottifh manufa&ure and produce, and what imported: but, if there is 
no exaggeration, the quantity of them was fo very great, that the fale 
of them lowered the prices in England ; and thence Umfraville got the 
name of Robin Mend-market. [Stow, Ann. p. 549.] 

1411, June 25*"—Guns were now become an article of Englifh manu¬ 
facture and exportation, as appears by a licence for fending two finall 
guns for a fhip, along with the king’s great gun, to Spain. [Fadera, 
F. viii, p. 694.] 

1412, February 3*—The fhare, which the Englifh had now obtained 
of the active commerce of Europe, was fuch as aroufed the jealoufy of 
thofe mercantile communities, who, in virtue of long, and almoft unri¬ 
valed, occupancy, conceived the commerce and navigation of Europe 
to be their own patrimonial inheritance: and, agreeable to the ferocious 
and unprincipled manners of the age, they had recourfe to the mofl 
atrocious meafures for crufhing the Englifh adventurers, before they 
fhould acquire much wealth and power. William Waldem and a con- 
fiderable number of other principal citizens of London * had fhipped 
wool and other goods, to the amount of £24,000, onboard feveral 
veflels f for the Mediterranean under the care of factors, or fuper- 

* William Waldern wai clefted mayor m 141a % • Verfai parte* occidentals per Diftriftut de 

and 144*. Hu partner* were Drue B»rantyn, * Marrok’ (to the weftern countries iy (or through) 
mayor in 1308, 1408, who lent the king £t,;o9 the Strait* of Morocco) t that i* to lay, within the 
in 1409 » [Ret- pet. fee. it Hen. IV, m. 5] John Mediterranean. Tor the application of rvejhrn to 
Reynewcll, mayor in 1416 ( and other gentlemen, countries really fwtb-eafl from England, fee above, 
who had been thirrefa, «cc. p. j88 note, and p. 610. There is not a Shadow 

f We are not told, whether the veffel* were of a reafon to fuppofe the voyage intended for 
Englilh or foreign 1 and Mr. Anderion fuppofe* Morocco, a country which never had occafion to 
them Venetian, and thereby account* for the feis. import wool. The (hips were probably deftined 
ure by the Genoefe. But there feems no reafon to Catalonia or Tufcany. 
to fuppofe them any other than Englilh. 
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cargoes, to whom, as it was a great, and apparently a new, undertaking, 
tre king gave fetters recommending them to the friendlhip and good 
offices of the Genoefe government. But fo little rel'ped did the Genoefe 
pay to «be 4 king’s letters, that, they feized the veflels, and publicly fold 
their .cargoes in Genoa. In Confluence of this ad of hoftility, the king 
ordered proclamation to be made in London and the other ports of Eng¬ 
land, and in Calais, j$iat none of his fubjeds, nor any ftranger within his 
dominions, Ihould fend abroad any merchandize, money, or bills of ex¬ 
change, for account of the Genoefe, or receive any merchandize brought 
in Genoefe veflels, except fuch as ihould be brought in as prize in vir¬ 
tue of the letters of marque, which he had gran tea to the injured merch¬ 
ants, empowering them to take all Genoefe veflels they could find, till 
they ihould be reimburfed of £24,000, their prime coft, and£iq,ooa 
for damages. Thus were a few merchants of London at war with the 
whole republic of Genoa. {Feeders V. viii, pp. 717. 773.] 

In the North fea the Hanieatic aflociation, actuated by the fame fpir- 
it, and utterly regardlefs of that probity, which conftitutes the princip¬ 
al feature of the modem commercial character, committed many out¬ 
rages upon the Englifli. About the year 1390 they entered the harbour 
of Bergen in Norway with a fleet of armed veflels, attacked the Englifli 
merchants fettled there under the charter of the fovereign of the coun¬ 
try, and burnt their houfes and merchandize to the value of £2,000, to¬ 
gether with fecurities for debts to the amount of above £1,000 *. Not- 
withftanding the interpofition of the king of Denmark in favour of the 
Engliih, the Hanfe pirates continued to harafs and abufe them, and, in 
mere wantonnefs of cruelty, drowned 100 fifliermen belonging to the 
coaft of Norfolk, who had fled to a Norwegian port for fafety from ene¬ 
mies. A {hip matter of Bremen, whofe veflel was chartered by fome 
merchants of Lynne, was threatened with death, if he Ihould perform 
his contra#. Some Englifli merchants were robbed of hard fim to the 
value of £100 in Bergen, where the fovereign of the country feems to 
have exercifed no government. The Hanfe merchants at Bergen enter¬ 
ed into a combination to have no intercourfe with the Englifli fettled 
there ; and by fuch means they hoped to drive them out of the North 
fea. King Henry repeatedly arrefted the merchants of the Hanfe at 
Botton, in order to make them aniwer for the aggreflions of their bre¬ 
thren in Norway; for, according to the reprefentation of the merchants 
of Lynne, the whole of the Hanfe confederacy were combined in a de¬ 
termination to diftrefs the Enghflr trade : but they found means fome- 
how to get out of his grafp. He then wrote to the alderman f of the 
Englifli merchants at Bergen^ and alfo to the alderman of the Hanfe merch¬ 
ants there, defiring them to inquire into the truth of the complaints, 

* Perhaps this la the fame outrage, whkh is already noticed, under the year 1409, aa committed in. 
^t*The fame who waa formerly called governor, 

Voi. I. 
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and fe%d him information. We are not informed* what efe&thefe 
meafure* producedbut we dad by a letter from Henry to the magis¬ 
trates of Bergen* dated 22“-September 1411 *, that the Englifo-hud hem 
treated as the aggreffora * and the affair appears to have Med Rill 
tied in December 1415. {Fadera, V. vm, /p.^684,700-, 72a, 736; V. lx, 
p. 415*1 * * 

March 5*"—‘-The Englifh were alfo infuked in -Portugal. A flaip of 
200 tufts belonging to a merchant of London, and^rrying a merchant 
or fiapercargo, -and a? ptirfer, befides her commander, was feieedon Lif- 
bon On a fatfe< infbrm|rion, after having taken* in a cargo of oil, wax, 
and other merchandize j but there is no mention of wine. Her com¬ 
mander and people were loaded With irons, and obliged to fupport them- 
felves at J .their own expenfe in the'prifbn, wherein they were kept feve- 
ral wbeks, till the error was dHoovered.- Thomas Fauconer f, the own¬ 
er, Hated that the freight of his Harp amounted to 6,o$o crowns of gold, 
for which, and the damage atuTcxpenfes; he got King Henry to make a 
demand Upon the king of Portugal. {Fadera, V. viir, p. 727.3 

June 1 i th -»-King Henry having written to the magiftrates of Ghent, 
Bruges, Ypres, and the free territory of Flanders, detirmg to know, whe¬ 
ther they would adhere to the terms of their truce with him, or aflift 
their earl again# him, they, preferring the profperity of their trade to 
the gratification of their earl, anfwered, that they wiflied to preferve 
peace withEn-gfend; and the truce was thereupon proclaimed on both 
tides. [F&dtra, V. viii, pp. 737, 751,756.— Meyeri Ann. Flandr.f 238 b.] 
June, Julyw-The king borrowed 10,000 marks from the community 
of the city of London, 400 from Norwich, and other fums from the 
prelates and nobles, for an expedition to Gutenne. \Foedera, V. vin, pp. 
747-767.3 

July 5 , 1—.The king, having given letters of reprifal $ to fome merch¬ 
ants, from whom two vefiels loaded with wine, &c. to the value of 5,250 
marks, had been taken by a French lord, at the fame time declared, 
that merchants going to, or returning from, the ftaple at Calais fhould 
not be liable to feizurc in virtue of tbofe letters. ‘[Fadtra, V. viii, p. 
755. J Thus did this favourite town enjoy the privileges of a neutral 
j>ort $. 

Notwithstanding the turbulent Hate of England during the reign of 

• i 

w ^Lt- !* worthy «ff aeries, skat 111 thkieuer the [JW# Survfa p. 934*— V. i*y pp. 29S, 
king appear, to rank the Eaghfc raerphauu -of 4^,] ( 

Lynne trading to Bergen among the merchants of $ Letters of marque or reprifal were generally 
the Hanfc >7-' Mercatores viOet ndftr* 'dfe* Let», granted fartfce rwpfery ofpeivate property, nhere- 

* partes de North Berne pm 44 to ttttrcstfabier By tie jeFjaftice* perhaps syulice, was 

* ufitantes, ex una, eeterofqu* mercatores de nanfj, put iato «bp paftyji^wn hjtw. Of a genera! nrj- 
« regtrtim obftnnb Angliae modo eoirdm^ffrwjtietflr- vsrearifig commiffijri^sw'TrftteBee hat occurred in 

‘ TMfSS-i.«*, h , 4H , W**. 

and in his mayoralty the city lent the king 10,000 ing protefted- ffop* pasture Recurs jn FtgJtra, V. 
marks, for which be received jewels in pledge. Os, J>. Ij 6 . x 
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Hemy? fV» the commcree aftd manufa&ures of the kingdom appear to 
ftave.boef* ina flute of progroffiveimprovement. The- guard of the fea 
(to thentegle# of which by hi* predeceflbr he owed his elevation) Was 
mote Stn&ly maintained ; piracy Was more rigoroufly fupprefled j and 
more attention was beftowedin terminating the quarrels, or petty war*, 
of the feamea and merchants of England with thofe of the continent, 
than in any preceding reign. 

■ *4tt}*^The book of duties on imports and exports* compiled at this . 
time; under the authority of Fernando I, king of Aragon, gives a good 
idea of the trade' and commercial policy of the antient and flourishing 
city of Barcelona—All goods, imported or exported, paid a duty of two 
thirds per cent ad valorem, except thole imported from-Canflantinople, 
Syria, and,Egypt, which paid only one third-.Com and all vegetables, 
wirie, and ‘porfc,* were free from duty on importation ; but they were 
charged with five per cent on exportation, except to Majorca, Minorca, 
and Iviza. Wrought filver, jewels, amts, and .wearing apparel, exported, 
as merchandiae^jpaid two and a half per cent.—Cloth and other manu- 
fiuSfcures. paid n<y duties on exportation : and the- like goods, imported 
for fairs, paid only at the place of fale, where a duty of three quarters 
per cent was levied on the fales, the home manufactures being charged 
three eights,—Ships built for foreign countries, and all ihip timber ex¬ 
ported, paid three per cent on the value.—Small parcels, not exceeding 
m value five fueldos (twenty reals of modem money), paid no duty, ei¬ 
ther inward or outward.—Neither was any duty charged on calks, wrap¬ 
pers, or other packages.—Veflels arriving in port, and neither landing 
nor trans-lhipping any goods, were not required to pay any duty. [Cap- 
many, Mem. bt/l. de Barcelona ; V. i, Com. p. 231 .] The wifdom and liber¬ 
ality of thefe regulations, in an age Wherein cuftoms were generally 
tmpofed with no other view than merely to raife a revenue for the fo- 
vereigrij mufi imprefa us with a very high opinion of the ‘Commercial 
policy and experience of the BarceIonian*, in which they appear to have 
been nothing inferior to the moft enlightened legislators of the prefent 
age *. It is a pity that we have no fimilar documents of the commer¬ 
cial jurifprudence-of Venice or Genoa, or of the Hanfe towns. In all 
fuch matters our own country, now fo pre-eminent, was then exceeding¬ 
ly deficient. 

King Henry V, in the beginning of his reign, confirmed the privileges 
granted by his predeceflbrs to the Venetians and to foreign merchants 
in general. \Fcedera,V. ix, pp. 26, 72.] 

* Other proofs of the comfoik&fei$Hf<fom and which occupies aJtnoft the whole of his feeoitd vo- 
KbcraKty of Barcelona hare alrtsSy appeared hi lurae: and I obferve that Sir John Talbot DiUon, 
this work. But the general «ifr poEcy of the when mentioning thefe dutin in lua Jffjory of Vt~ 
other duties and exemptions ftems to render the ter the Cruel, has written * hhptr/ed’ inftead of ex- 
genuiheneftwf tht duty on flhrer Ware, jewels, tt‘e. ported, perhaps frttm the bttginal IMre deh TV> 
exported for fale (* fi ft extrahian por ria de com- fatyalt del genet a! de Catalunya, Which certainly, ia 
• mercio’) rather doubtful. Cspmany ha* not in- more eon/illcnt with found commercial policy., * 
ferted the original in the Ctlucwn dipbmattai, 

4 K 2 
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I4r4, May 26'"—The king fanned the foie right of drawing bills of 
exchange for rhe ufe of perfons going to the papal court, the city of 
Venice, or other foreign places, for three years, to Louis John/ at an 
annual rent of £133 :6 : 8 ; and he bound him down to export no gold 
or filver on account of his bills. The merchants were, however, allow¬ 
ed to draw bills for their merchandize, but upon no other account. But 
no perfon was permitted to carry money to Bruges or any other place 
for remittances to the papal court or elfewhere. The leafe of the trade 
of exchange was afterwards renewed to Roger Salvem and Louis John, 
and the rent raifed to £200. [Foedera, ix, p. 130— Rot. pat. 5 Hen. V, 
m. i.J 

September 26**—It is probable that gun-powder was not made in 
England in the year 1386, as we find a quantity of it efteemed more 
valuable than all the other articles found onboard two French (hips 
taken at that time. In 1412 the ambafladors of the earl of Alenyon 
were licenced to export 400 pounds of faltpetre and 100 pounds of ful- 
phur, along with other military ftores, whence we may; infer, that pow¬ 
der was then made in England: and now we find the exportation of 
gun-powder ftri&ly prohibited. \Walfmgbam, p. 323. —Fader a, V. viii, 
p. 754 ; V ; ix, p. 160.] 

November—The parliament ordained, that goldfmiths ihould take 
no more than £2 : 6 : 8 for the Troye pound of ftandard filver gilded ; 
and that they fhould charge only a reafonable price for gilding *. [A£ls 
a Hen. V, Jiat. 2, c. 4.] 

The exemption from the obligation of carrying the ftaple goods to 
Calais, granted to the commercial ftates of Italy and Spain by the atft of 
the fecond year of Richard II, was renewed. The parliament alfo con¬ 
firmed to the merchants and inhabitants of Berwick their privilege of 
purchafing wool, hides, and wool-fells, of the growth of Tiviotdale and 
the adjacent part of Scotland then fubjed to England, and of England 
as for fouth as the River Cocket, and to fell the fame in Berwick, or to 
export them. The merchants of Jerfey, Guemfey, Bretagne, and Guy- 
enne, having made a practice of buying unfounded tin and (hotten tin 
in Cornwall, and carrying it to France, the Netherlands, &c. all perfons, 
except thofe above-excepted, were ftri&ly ordered to carry all kinds of 
ftaple goods to Calais, [c. 6.] 

1415, March, April—King Henry, having determined to afiert his 
claim upon the crown of France by the fword, fent commiflioners to 
hire veflels for him in Holland and Zeland. He alfo ordered all the 
veflels in England of twenty tuns burthen upwards co b® taken into 

* By this the go'dfmiths were allowed it determine^What wai a reafonable price for gild- 
jfi . 1.8 for the gold and workman fli id. If (hat ing. Butler, the author of Hudibras, who undcr- 
wat too little to pay for fufficient gilding, they ftood that matter better than our antient legiflat- 
had only to make it flight j for the law did not, ore, fay*, that the worth of nny thing i« fo much 
like the one now in force, ascertain the quantity money at 'twill bring, 
of gold to-be laid on a given furface. Neither did 
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his fcrvice; and the whole, Engliih and foreign, were directed to af- 
femble in the ports-of Southampton, London, Sandwich, Winchelfea, 
and Briftol. The commanders or feveral (hips, which, being diftinguifh- 
ed as belonging to the Tower, may be prefumed to have been royal/hips, 
were commiflioned to prefs men for their veflels. The whole fleet, col¬ 
lected for the invafion of France, confifted of 1,500 veflels. [Fcedera, V. 
ix, pp. 215, 316, 218, 238— Walfingham , p. 390.] 

November—.The parliament ordered, that none of the foreign coins, 
called galley halfpennies becaufe imported in the Genoefe gallies, thofe 
called fefkyns and doydekyns, nor any of the Scottifli filver money, 
fliould any longer be current in England *. [ABs 3 Hen. 1 ", ft. 1, c. i.J 
November 28“’—King Henry, in order to conciliate the favour of the 
king of Denmark and Norway", ordered proclamation to be made in all 
the ports on the eaft fide of England, that none of his fubjetfs ihould 
go to any of that king’s iflands, efpecially Iceland, for the fpace of a 
year, to catch filh, or do any other bufinefs, except what ufed to be done 
in antient times. [ Fcedera, V. ix, p. 322.] It may be obferved, that 
flockfiih, which were common in England above a century before this 
time, were all brought from the Norwegian territories. 

This year John king of Portugal, with the afliftance (according to 
Walfingham) of fome Engliih and German merchants, took the city of 
Ceuta, fituated on the fouth ftiore of the Straits of Morocco (or Gibral¬ 
tar), from the Saracens of Africa. If it be true, that by converfations 
with the Saracen captives John’s fon Henry firft conceived an idea of 
the practicability of a route to India by foiling round the fouth end of 
Africa, the capture of Ceuta is of great importance indeed in commer¬ 
cial hiftory. [ Walfingham, p. 393.— Purcbas's Pilgrims, B. ii, p. 5.] 
Henry, the fifth fon of King John by Philippa the daughter of John 
duke of Lancafter, was a prince enlightened beyond the ftandard of the 
age ; and he fpread the illumination of fcience all-around him by the 
munificent encouragement he gave to learned men and artifts, whom 
he endeavoured to attract from all countries to his refidence at Sagres 
near Cape S'. Vincent, where he ereCled an obfervatory, and eftabliflied 
fchools for the fciences conducive to the improvement of navigation. 
James, a man eminently fkilful in geography, navigation, and the ufe 
of the infiruments then known, whom he invited from Majorca, in- 
ftrudted the Portuguefe youth in thofe fciences: and, cherdhed by the 
beams of royal favour, a number of artifts quickly fprung up, who com- 
pofed maps, wherein all parts of the world, known by report as well as 
by difoovery, were infert&k with very little attention to corre&nefs in 
their configuration or Thofe maps, fuch as they were, difle- 

* The currency of the galley halfpennies had dayi, being fomewhat broader, but thinner, than 
already been prohibited by an aft Ii Hen. IV, the Engliih halfpennies of his time, which were 
e. 5. Stow, however, fays, that they continued much inferior ujjjgiight of filvtr to the halfpennies 
corrent m Come degree even in lus own yrftioger of the age of fTerny V. [Survey of London, p. 262.3 
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ruinated among the Portuguese a fcience hitherto Scarcely known to any 
Chriftian nation, except the commercial fates of Italy *, and contribut¬ 
ed to nounfh that Spirit of enterprise, which in time accomplished the 
greateft revolution that ever happened, or probably ever can happen, m 
the commercial world. 

Prince Henry, being deSirous of making discoveries upon the weft 
coaft of Africa (but whether with the expectation of finding a paflage to 
India, I will not venture to fay) fent out two veflels, with orders to pro¬ 
ceed as far as polfible along the coaft, which they traced only as far as 
Gape JBojador in 27 degrees north latitude. [Purchases Pilgrims, B. 1, 
c. 2, § 1 ; B. x, c. 1 ; and authors there quoted .] 

1416, March—The crimes of clipping, wafiling, and filing, the money 
of the kingdom were declared by parliament to be treafon; and the pu- 
nifhment of them, as well as of importing bafe money, was committed 
to the judges. [A£ls 3 Hen. V, Jlat. a, cc. 6 , 7.} * 

It has been obferved (p. 515) that merchant veflels ufed to fail in 
fleets in time of war, that their united force might enable them to re- 
pell the attacks of the enemy, Before they failed, they ele&ed admirals 
among themfelves, and all the commanders, in prefence of the magis¬ 
trates of the port of departure. Swore to fand by their admirals. In 
confequence of a reparation of the veflels of a fleet from Bourdeaux, one 
of the admiral fhips, a veflel belonging to Hull with a valuable cargo, 
was taken: and the owner of her applied to parliament to oblige the 
owners of the other veffeis to indemnify the lofs fuftained by their de- 
fertion. [Cotton’s Abridgement, p. 548.] 

It appears from the rolls of the king’s wardrobe, that the greateft part 
of the linen ufed in England, especially by thofe of the higher ranks, 
was imported, and was chiefly of the fabrics of Reynes (or Rennes) and 


* If we may credit the a< rounts given of maps 
executed in this age, equally the Venetian ones, 
not only the Cape of Good Hope, under t he name 
of the Fort front of y.ffrtca , but even the Straits 
of Magellan, called the Dragon ’j tail, were now 
known. Pedro, an elder brother of Henry, is faid 
to have got a map of the world at Venice m the 
year 1428, wherein thofe fnuthern extremities of 
the old and new conttnents were delineated : and 
Galvano relate*, that Francis de Sofa Tavares told 
hun, that in the year 1538 lie faw a map, drawn 
m 1408, containing ' aft the navigation of the 

• F.atl-Indics with the Cape of Bona Speranya 

• (Good Hope) according as our later maps hare 

• defcribed it.’ [Pure has, B, x, f> 1673 3 To 
thefc may be added the maps, fttll prefemd in the 
library of S*. Mark at Venice, bearing the name 
of Andrea Bianco and the date of 1436, and pub- 


liihed by Formaleom, wherein Africa appears with 
a clear fra to the fouthwarel of it, one of the A yore", 
or Wcftern lflands, has the name of Bra/it *, and to 
the weft ward of them there is a&ualfy delineated 
a great iftand called yintiirea, But it may well be 
doubted, whether envy of the naval pre-eminence, 
fnatched out of their hands by the Poitugucfe and 
Spaniards, may not have mitigated the Venetians 
to make interpolations upon, and give fictitious 
dates to, tome antient maps { for iftands can eafily 
.be inferted in the void fpace representing the fea 
long after the original conftruClion of a manufenpt 
map, without the overcrowding or erafure, which 
detc& interpolation* in a manufcrips book; and 
we, wbo .feg t hem only in engraved copies, have 
not the Opportunity to judge of their gen- 


• In Ttrccira, one of the Aforea, there are two hills 
called Crefjl. [SinfMtrn'e f'eyaget>ffi. i8l, 186J l know 
not d it be v onh while to obitrve, that * Hy jByafail, or 


1 the enchanted iflaad, the piradife of the pagan Irifh,’ was 
fuppoled to be fituated in the Ocean to the weftward of 
Ireland. [ VaUanetj’, Col! St ret. HiUrn, No. xi, f. s8 J ] 
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Champagne in France, and of Flanders and Brabant in the Netherlands *. 
[Feedera, V. ix, pp. 334, 335.] 

4 Henry Barton (mayor of London) ordained lanthornes with lights 
* to be hanged out in the winter evenings betwixt Hallontide and 
‘ Candlemafle.’ [Stova's Survey, p> 935.] 

This year the Hollanders in their herring fifhery began to ufe the 
veflels called bufles. [Scboockii Dijjfcrt. debar eng. § 35 ] 

' 1417, July 31 **—The truce with the duke of Burgundy, who was 
alfo earl of Flanders, Bologne, &c. was renewed till Eafter 1419. It 
was agreed, that during war with Genoa all goods, belonging to the 
Flemings or others, found onboard Genoefe veflels, fliould be liable to 
feizure and condemnation; but that the property of the Englifh in Flan¬ 
ders and of the Flemings in England fliould not be liable 10 any arreft, 
unlefs for debts contracted, or crimes committed, after the date of the 
truce. In the fubfequent confirmation by the duke, it was alio provid¬ 
ed, that no damage fliould be done to the merchants, feamen, pilgrims, 
clergymen, and fiihers, on either fide ; that veflels belonging to either 
party, taken by corfairs, and carried into the ports of the other party, 
fliould be reftored to their owners, or the value be made good to them j 
provifions and merchandize might be imported m neutral veflels into 
either country withodt moleftation; unarmed merchant veflels chafed 
by enemies mould be freely admitted into the ports of either party; 
the Englilh fhould make a fpacious road from Calais to Gravelings, and 
the Flemings fliould continue it along the Downs of Flanders, for the 
ufe of merchants and other perfons of both countries, who were to have 
no dogs with them, and not to moleft the rabbits on the Downs; the 
Englilh fliould have the liberty to make fall their veflels in the Flemifli 
ports, as praCtifed by the French, Hollanders, Zelanders, and Scots, the 
Flemings having the like liberty in the Englifh poits; neither party 
fliould carry goods belonging to the enemies of the other. The duke 
moreover engaged, that the four members of Flanders fhould become 
bound for the due execution of this treaty, and’that he would obtain 
the confirmation of his over-lord, the king of France. It was alfo de¬ 
clared, that the treaty fliould be obferved in all his territories from the 
coaft of Flanders to Cologne on the Rhine ; and that no infringement 
of any of the articles by individuals of either fide, nor even war be¬ 
tween France and England, fhould effect any breach of it. [Fadera, V. 
ix,pp. 476, 483.] 

Augufl—King Henry, pbferving that the fhips, brought to afiift the 
French by the CaftiUan&jij|iy£&noefe, were much larger than thofe of 
his fleet, had got fome jflHlffels, called dromons, built at Southamp¬ 
ton, fuch, lays an old wW, as were never feen m the world before, 

* The excellence of the linens of thofe coun- ation. Fine linen of Rhemw^ made a part of-the 
irks is celebrated in many romances and poems prefent» l.nt by the king of Irancc to Bajazet, at 
■compofed before the age now under our confider- already noticed, p. 608. 
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three of which had the names of the Trinity, the Grace de Diets, and the 
Holy Gbofl. But the principal vefiels of the whole fleet, wherewith he 
now made his fecond invafion of France, were two large fliips, mod 
magnificently fitted up. One of them, called the King's Chamber, in 
which he embarked himfelf, carried a fail of purple filk (furely only for 
holiday exhibitions') whereon the arms of England and France were 
embroidered ; and the other, called the King's ball , was alfo very fump- 
tuoufly adorned *. [ Fragment, attd Libell of Englijb policy, in Hakluyt, V. 
i ,pp. 185, 203.— Tit. Liv. Vit. Hen. V,p. 33.] 

We have already feen that the Normans were the mod fpirited merch¬ 
ants in France ; and, as commerce and manufactures mutually fupport 
each other, we find them alfo the greateft manufacturers, at leaft in 
the woollen branch. The arrival of the EnghJfh army in Normandy 
ftruck fuch a terror throughout the province, that above twenty-five 
thoufand families fled from it into the adjacent province of Bretagne 
(whofe duke was then in friend (hip with King Henry) and carried the 
art of making woollen cloth among the Bretons, who were hitherto ig¬ 
norant of it: and thus was Henry’s invafion the means of fpreading 
that manufacture more widely through France. [Meyeri dnti. Flandr. 
f. 250 b } 

1418, May 4' 1 '—King Henry, having got pofleffion of Normandy, 
and underftanding that his fubje&s of that country had been gnevoufly 
opprefled by heavy duties impofed upon fait in times paft by his adver- 
faries, and tyrannically compelled to buy lalt at exorbitant prices, gave 
notice, that he, being defirous to relieve his poor people from fuch op- 
predion, and to govern them according to juftice, licenced the Normans 
and his other French fubje&s to buy whatever quantities of fait they 
fliould think proper in places to be appointed by him And forafmuch 
as it was ufual m all Chriftian kingdoms to levy cuftom upon every 
kind of merchandize bought or fold, and fait among others, and he was 
111 great need of money to carry on the war, he impofed a duty of one 
fouith part of all fait fold, to be levied in kind or in money at his op¬ 
tion, and ordered that all fait fliould be ftored in warehoufes to be efta- 
blllhed by him, and meafured by his meafurers, under penalty of for¬ 
feiture of the fait, the flefli falted, carts, horfes, harnefs, &c. [Fadera, 
V.ix,p. 583.] 

September 24 th —Alfonfo king of Aragon having about a year before 
granted protection to the fubje&s of England with their veflels and merch¬ 
andize in his territories, which feems to have been little, if any thing, 
more than a fhadow of favour in order to a fubftance by way of 

reciprocration, King Henry now grantedSH? protection to the fub- 

* At the Libell of Englifli policy ha* no men- been given on the occalion to two of the three 
tmn of the King's chamber and the King’s hall, large mips particularly named in it. 
it 1* not improbable, that thofe names ftay have « 3 
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je&s of Aragon, {Fadera, V\ ix,p. 6a a] who, as we fliall fee afterwards 
(A. D. 1438), knew how to make the beft ufe of the privilege. 

1419, July 14 th -— The truce or treaty with Flanders for the fecurity 

of trade was renewed. King Henry having made a demand of £10,000 
as a compensation for merchandize taken from fome merchants of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland in the port of Sluys, and alfo feveral privileges re- 
fpedting the conveyance of money through Flanders to the ftaple at 
Calais, the Flemifh ambafladors declared, that thofe matters were not 
within their com million ; and it was agreed, that they ftiould be adjuft- 
cd in a fubfequem meeting tD be held at Calais. [.Foedera , V. ix, pp. 769, 
779*3 h 

October 1 a®—.King Henry accordingly appointed commiflioners to 
meet thofe of the duke of Burgundy. But the Flemings were prevents 
* ed from attending by the troubles confequent upon the murder of their 
duke, till January 1420, when the treaty was renewed till the 1“ of the 
enfuing November, and a comroiflion was appointed to liquidate the 
claims for damages on both fides. [Feedera, V. i x,pp. 804, 843.] 

This year Schahrok, the fon of the great Timour, fent ambafladors 
to the emperor of Cathay, or China. Some merchants went in their 
train; but no commercial tranfa&iofts are noted in a pretty circumftan- 
tial account of the embaHy, from which we learn, however, that the 
arts were then in as high a degree of perfe&ion in. that great empire as 
they are at this prefer^ day. [Tbevenot, Voyages curiettx, partie 4.J 

1420, December—The parliament g*ve a new proof of their anxiety’ 
to flock the kingdom with gold by an aft obliging every merchant 
ftranger buying wool m England, to be carried to the weftern countries* 
without previoufly going to the ftaple, to deliver to the mafter of the 
mint in the Tower one ounce of gold bullion for every fack ; and the 
lame was alfo to be delivered for every three pieces of tin. [Adis 8 Hen. 

The Portuguefe began this year to cultivate the ifland of Madeira. 
The firfl: fettlers did not think of planting vines, but gave their atten¬ 
tion chiefly to fugar canes, brought from Sicily, which fucceeded very 
Well, the prince’s fifth part amounting in fome years to 6q,qqo arobas, 
or about 15,000 hundredweights [Purcbeis, B. 11, c. i, $ 2.} 

We have the following picture of the commerce of Venice, about this 
time in a fpeech add refled by the duke Tommas Mocemgo to the fena- 

tors_The annual value of goods exported was ten millions of ducats, 

and the profits, outward and homeward, were about four millions. The 
. flopping confifted of 3><?iSgyreflel$ of from ten to two hundred amforas 
byrthen carrying 1 7,oqflB^raea, 300 fliips carrying 8,000 feamen, 

* In the fccond year of Richard II the parliu. the difcovery and fettlement of every iflaud occu- 
ment explained winch countries they comprehend- pied in thw age on the weft fide of Africa The 
ed under the term IVe/lem. See above p. 587. Portuguefe and Spaniih account! are apparently 
f I do not pretend to Rive a clear account of irreconcilable. 

Vol. I. 4 L 
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and 45 gillies, great and fmall, manned by 1 r ,000 feamen *: and there 
were 16,000 carpenters employed in the dock-yards. The mint of 
Venice coined annually 1,000,000 of ducat9 in gold, 200,000 pieces of 
filver of various fizes, and 800,000 foldi. Every year 500,000 ducats 
were fent into Syria and Egypt, and 100,000 ducats to England (the 
balance of the Venetian trade with England being thus one fifth of the 
fum paid for the oriental productions, for it may be obferved that the 
Venetians afiuredly carried a great deal of merchandize to England, and 
probably very little to Syria and Egypt). The Venetians received an¬ 
nually from the Florentines 16,000 pieces of cloth, from middling qual¬ 
ity to the very fined, which they fent to Apulia, Sicily, Barbary, Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Egypt, Romania, Candia, and the Morea through Iftria. 
Though the Florentines fold fo much cloth to Venice, they alfo carried 
thither 7,000 ducats weekly, and purchafed French and Catalonian 
wool, crimfon, and grain, filk, gold and fxlver thread (or wire, * filati’), 
wax, fugar, and violins. The value of the houfes in Venice was eftim- 
ated at feven millions of ducats, and the annual rents at half a mil¬ 
lion. ' [Sanuto, Vite de duebe di Venezia, op. Muratori Script. V. xxii, col. 
959-1 

14.21, May 6 th —As we can have^ut few opportunities of feeing any 
account of the antient revenue and expenditure of the kingdom of 
England, the following ftatement of them for one year ending with 
Michaelmals, prefented to the king by the treafurer of England, appears 
worthy of notice, efpecially as ft {hows, that, even in thofe days, the 
greateft part of the public expenfes were fupplied from the trade of the 
country. 

The revenue confided of 

Customs on wool - - - £3,976 1 2 

Subsidy on wool - 26,035 18 8 

Small customs - - - - - 2,438 9 ll 

Duty of 12 pennies on the pound in the value of goods (the whole a- 

mountofwhich thence appears to have been^e 164,7 50 : 15 : 10 ) 8,237 10 9-? 

46,676 19 

Causual revenues paid into the exchequer - - 15,066 11 1 

Total revenue - 55,749 10 ]0~ 

Out of the above were to be supported 
The custody or defence of England - «g 5,333 6 8 

- .— -ofCalais and its marches in time of war 19,119 5 10 

. of the marches of Scotland and Roks- 

burgh, in war - - 1 9,500 O 0 

-- —of Ireland f - - 1,666 13 4 

* The 3000 veffela carried only five or fix men f to the marchei of Scotland we 

each on an average, and the 300 (hips about have the carm^kmdmff teftimony of the hiftorian 
twenty one each. Of the 45 galliea fome mult of Croyland, [a/. Gale, p. 5633 that the keeping 
have been formidable veffela, each of them having, of Berwick alone coft about this time 10,000 
upon an average of the whole 45, about 244 fea- marks annually ; and thence he concluded, that 
men, a fufficient complement for a very refpectable the poffeffion of it was a loft, rather than an ac- 
modern frigate. quifition, to England. Thus thofe two anUcnt 
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The custody of the castle of Frounsake - ^£666 13 4 

Salanes.of the treasurer, keeper of the privy seal, 
judges, barons of exchequer, and 
and other officers of the court 3,002 17 6 

of the officers of the customs, &e. 547 O O 

-of dukes, earls, knights, esquires, abbess 

ofShene, &c. - - 7,751 12 7f 

Annuities charged on the customs - 4,374 4 3 

Salariesof officers of thecustomsin the several ports* 274 3 4 

Total expenditure - - - . . .— f 52,235 16 10 

Surplus of revenue - - £$,507 13 114 

out of frhich were to be defrayed the charges of 

The king’s and queen’s houfehold and wardrobe (‘ camera—hofpitio_ 

‘ garderoba’); The king’s works, the new tower at Portfmouth—clerk 
of the king’s (hips—the king’s lions and the conftable of the Tower— 
artillery—the king’s prifoners—ambafladors—meflengers, parchment, 
&c—the duchefs of Holland. 

There remained unprovided for * 

Old debts for Harfleur and Calais—the king’s wardrobe, and clerks of 
the king’s (hips and works—arrears to annuitants—debts of King Henry 
IV, and of Henry V when prince of Wales. [Fadera, V. x, p. 113 , ex 
MS. Bib. Cott. Cleop. F iii.] 

May—It being cuftomary to build the keels, ufed at Newcaftle for 
carrying coals onboard the flaps, larger than the flandard meafure of 
twenty chaldrons, in order to evade part of the duty of two pennies, 
payable by all perfons not free of Newcaftle, it was enabled, that their 
burthen fliould be meafured and marked by commiffioners appointed 
by the king %. [Afts 9 Hen. V,Jlat. i, c. 10.] 

Notwithstanding the late law againft vitiating the money, it was now 
in fo bad a ftate, that the parliament ena&ed, that the gold money of 
England fliould only be taken by weight. And the people were ordered 
to carry their light and vitiated money to the tower to be recoined, the 
king, in confideration of their lofs, foregoing the emolument due to him 
upon the coinage ||. [c. 11.] 

May 29 th —Peace being made with the king of France (May 21“), it 
was immediately followed by a reconciliation with the Genoefe, and by 

Gibraltar, Calais and Berwick, appear to have % The parliament feem to have known nothing 
coil almoft (lateen time* a* much a* the whole of an order fimilar to this aft in the reign of Rich* 
kingdom of Ireland. ard II. See above, p. 589. 

* As the officers mult have been very numcr- || Stow [Survey of London, p 85 j fays, that the 
ous, tfcfa very fmall amount of all their falanes ae- nobles wire takui this year in payment of the fif- 
counts for the frequent complaint* of their extor- tcenth granted to the king at tfic full value of 6/8, 
tions. if they were worth j/8. That regulation wa* 

f In this account we find the y&f ofual difa- probably fubfequent to the diminution of the mo- 
greement between the totals and the particular ney, for which fee the appendix, 
numbers . but, as it is impolfible to trace the error, 
wc mull take them as they ltaud in the record. 

4 L 2 
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a new freaty, whereby all pafl injuries were coufigned to oblivion. Each 
party was at liberty to trade with the enemies of the other, but not to 
give them any affifiance by fea or land. In cafe of a breach *of this 
perpetual alliance the fubjeds of either party were to be allowed eight 
months * to retire with their property. The fubjeds of each power 
might import and export in the ports of the other all kinds of merchan¬ 
dize not prohibited, on paying the ufual cuftoms, and freely tranfad 
their bufinefs. InFradions of this treaty by individuals ihould be duely 
punifhed, but fhould make no breach of the friendlhip between the 
contra&ing powers. The duke and community of Genoa became bound 
to pay to William Waldern and his partners, who had obtained letters 
of marque agakift them, (fee above, p. 62$) £6,000 fterling, as the full 
balance for damages remaining unfatisfied f. [Feedera, V> a, p. 11 7.} 
December—-The parliament enaded that ©(changes for gold and fil- 
ver money fhould be eftablifhed in London and other places in the 
kingdom, where money fhould be coined for the public on paying 5/ 
for the Tower pbund of gold, and 1/3 for the fame weight of filver, as 
the dues of feignorage and coinage. [Aclt 9 Hen. V,\ ft. 2, c. a.] 

For the eafe of the merchants and others refiding at Calais, it was 
enaded, that a mint and coinage fhould be eftablifhed there during the 
king's pleafure, faving to him his dues from the coinage, &c. (V» 6.] 
142a, Auguft 31 “■—It pleafed God to cut off King Henry in his bril¬ 
liant career of victory, and to fave the Britifh iflands from becoming 
provinces of the French empire. I fay the Britifh iflands j for not only 
Ireland, as an appendage of England, would have been fubjed to the 
king of France and England, but Scotland alfo, as foon as the French 
fhould have perceived, that, in fie ad of being a conquered and deprefled 
people, they were really the predominant nation, and had acquired a 
great and valuable addition of territory and of naval and military power 
along with their new king, rouft have fubmitted to the irrefiftible unit¬ 
ed naval and military forces of France, England, and Ireland: and 
then the agriculture, manufadures, and commerce, of the Britifh king¬ 
doms would have been as completely fubfervient to the intefeft and 
policy of France, as ever thofe of Ireland and the colonies were to thefe 
of England. By the invafions of France England was depopulated t 
and Henry, like his predeceffor who firfl flarted the fatal pretenfion to 
the fovereignty of that kingdom, found himfelf reduced to the mifer- 
able and illufory expedient of diminifhing the value of the current mo¬ 
ney of the kingdom |j. In fhort, the interefts of commerce an£ the 

* In the treaty with Pruifia in 1387 the merch- J One proof of the depopulation is recorded by- 
ants were allowed furtive months to iettle their hu- parliament, in the aft 9 Hen. V,Jl . 1, f. 5, where- 
iineft in cafe of a rupture. by the (herrifi, inflead of being changed annually, 

f In the year 1414 the Genocfe made offer* of were to continue fcveral years in office, becaufe a 
compenfation to the injured merchants, which fuffment number of perfont duely qualifiedfor the office 
were probably not fatisfaftory : [Fadcra, V. is, p, could not be found. 

160.] It 1* obfervable, that this treaty, which || See the appendix, 
contains but little matter, is almoft as prolix as a 
modern one. 
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happinefs of the people were equally difregarded during this fplendid 
reign of conqueft and defolation. The Scots, by their ftrenuous exer¬ 
tions againft Edward III, and their opportune afliftance to France again ft 
Henry V, contributed largely to prevent the fubje&ion and ruin of 
Great Britain. 

O&ober—In the firft year of Henry VI feveral laws refpetting money 
and the ftaple of Calais were confirmed by parliament. {A3s 1 Hen. VL] 

The Genoefe had obtained from the Greek emperor, Michael Palaeo- 
jbgus, a leafe of a mountain on the coaft of Afia Minor, containing a 
mine of alum ; and near it they built a fmall fort, which gave birth to 
a town called New Phocaea, being nearly on the life of the antient 
Phocaea, a city of fome note in the early annals of commerce. The 
Turks, when they became mailers of the country, permitted the Genoefe 
to enjoy their trade in alum as before. The French, Germans *, Eng¬ 
lish, Italians, Spaniards, Arabians, Egyptians, and Syrians, were their 
purchafers; and the fadlory, or colony, continued to profper, till their 
trade was interrupted by the war with Catalonia, which prevented the 
Genoefe veflels from tranfporting the alum to France, Spam, England, 
and even to their neighbouring ports of Italy j\ {Duens, c. 25, pp. 
89-91.] 

1423, October—'The parliament permitted gold and filver to be car¬ 
ried out of the kingdom for military expenfes, and to pay for horfes, 
oxen, Iheep, and other things, bought in Scotland for the fervice of the 
adjacent parts of England, and for thofe purpofes only. In order to 
prevent alien merchants from fmuggling money out of the country, 
every company Was obliged to find fecunty that none of the partners 
fhould export gold or filver. [ABs 2 Hen. VI , c. 6. ] 

Frauds in the foze9 of feveral kinds of calks having become common, 
the parliament ordained, that no perfon fhould import, or make within 
the realm a tun of wine meafuring lets than 252 gallons Englilh mea- 

* The Fleming* are furtly comprehended here thu paflage Ducas does not exprefsly fcy, where 
andtr the name of Gentians. thofe nations bought the alum , but the fubfequent 

+ I «h here obliged to differ from Mr. Gibbon, information in p 91 leave* no doubt, that they re- 
an author, whole general accuracy, ftndl attention ceived it m their own ports from the Genoefe vef- 
to authority, and extent of refearch, are almoit un* fels. In the year 1450 wc (hall fee alum to the 
equaled. He Ihys, [_V. xn, p. Jaj that the Eng- value of £4,000 delivered by the Genoefe to Henry 
liln are mentioned by Ducas among the tiation* VI kuie of England. 

that reforted to New Phocaea ; an early evidence $ * 01 Sft ordeiner ct cftablcr, qe null homme 
of Mediterranean tiade.-*-I was inyfelf very much appOrte en le rojalme d'Engletcrre, de 

pleafed to think that the Englilh were now carried 1 qel paii* qe ceo foit, ne face dein* mefme le roy* 
by the fptrit of commercial enterptife aluroft as far * alme, touell de vyn, v’d ne conteigne del mefure 
from home, a* their aneeftors had been by the * d’Engletcrre “ et xu galons.’—Does the veib 
frenzy of fuperftitioR, till I confulted the original face (matt) apply to the tun, or to the wine ? Wa* 
author, who only lays, that the manners fading wine made 111 England at this time in fuch quant* 
from the eaft to the weft thought alum a ufeful and rtie* as to be an object of trade and legiflative re- 
convemenl cargo for their ftups, (as, I fuppofe, it gulation, or was it only mentioned from ftiper. 
has, like common fait, the virtue of preferring the abundant caution ? Dodtor Henry [K vin,p. *70] 
timbers) and that the French, German*, Engliflt, think* that tin* adl indicates, that the wme* made 
ftc. purchafed the alum dug from the mountain, in England were confiderabk 111 quantity, and of. 
which i» very valuable to fullers and dyer*. la the fame kinds with foreign wine*. 
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fine, the pipe 126, the tertian and hoglhead in proportion; that the 
barrel of herrings or eels fliould contain 30 gallons, the butt of faimon 
84 gallons, and fmaller calks in proportion; the fifli in all of them* whe¬ 
ther imported or cured at home, being fully packed, [c. 11.] 

The laws for regulating the ftandard quality of filver were renewed. 
The fiiverfmiths were ordered to affix their own mark to their work. 
Keepers of the touch (or efiay-mafters) were appointed in London, 
York, Newcaftle upon Tine, Lincoln, Norwich, Briftol, Salifbury, and 
Coventry, who were to ftamp all filver work of the due ftandard with a 
leopard’s head. In other places the fiiverfmiths were allowed to fell 
their wares with their own ftamp only, but liable to a penalty of double 
the value of any filver found under the ftandard of fterHng money, 
[c. 14.] 

1424, February—James, king of Scotland, having bound himfelf and 
his kingdom to pay £ 40,000 fterhng, by inftallments in the courfe of 
fix years, to Henry VI, king of England, for his board or keeping*, 
gave his own obligation, and delivered a number of hoftages of the firft 
families in Scotland *, and moreover, as if thofe fecurities were not fuf- 
ficient, the communities of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, 
as the molt opulent towns of Scotland, gave their obligations for 50,000 
marks each, every one of them thus taking burthen for the whole, 
which, by an allowance of 10,000 marks as the portion of Lady Jane, 
daughter of the duke of Somerfet, married to King James, was reduced 
to that fum inftead of the original 60,000 marks. In a truce of feven 
years, which accompanied this pecuniary tranfa&ion, the only article, in 
the fmalleft degree conne&ed with commerce, provided that the merch¬ 
ants, pilgrims, and filhers, of either party, driven by ftrefs of weather 
into the ports of the other, fliould not be feized. [ Fcedera , V. x, pp. 
324, 329 to 

May—James I, king of Scotland, was diftinguifhed by a bright genius, 
a vigorous mind cultivated in the fchool of early adverfity, and an eager 
defire to improve the condition of his kingdom, which had been m a 
retrograde ftate fince the death of King Alexander III. With his reftor- 
ation commences the regular feries of the written laws of Scotland 
which will henceforth fumifii authentic materials for the commercial 

* • Pro tempore quo diAus dominiuft Re* Ja- $ It is worthy of obfcrvation, that the Jaws of 
' cobus (letit in prefentia regum Anglioe’. Tlie Scotland, winch had hitherto all been written m 
coramiflioners carefully avoided the word ranfm, Latin, were after the re flora tion of James, with the 
as they did not chufe to fay that James was a pnf- exception of about half a dozen, all exprcITed in 
OBCr . the language of the people, who were to he go- 

f The pages here quoted are only thofe con- verned by them, and the flnrrefa were direAtd to 
uinmg the obligations of the four towns, which make them fufficiendy public throughout the king- 
had the heav) honour of being fecunties for their dom. In England the laws were either m Latin 
fovcrcign, and the article of the truce referred to. or French, and moftly French, till the reign of 
Of the hundreds of wiitmgs concerning the libera- Richard III, when the firll Englifh ilatute was 
tion of King James, thofe printed in the ninth and ena&ed, which was long after the French lan- 
tentli volumes of the Fcedera, though only a part, guage had Ucome obfolete even among the upper 
arc far too numerous to be particularly quoted. ranks. a 
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hiftofry of that kingdom. In' his firft parliament the great and fmall 
cuftoms and the burgh raatlles (or rents) were annexed to the crown. 
—The (laughter of falmbn in the improper feafon was rtri&ly prohibit¬ 
ed*—Cruives andyairs (engines for catching fifh) were prohibited in 
tide rivers j and thofe, who had right to fet them in rivers above the 
tide, were enjoined to obferve the laws for preferving the breed of the 
fifh.—All mines, yielding three halfpennies of filver out of a pound of 

lead, were declared the property of the kingf_The exportation of 

gold and filver was permitted, but loaded with the prohibitory duty of 
aA per pound (164 per cent) j and foreign merchants were to prove 
by the evidence of their hofts, that they had inverted the proceeds of 
their imports in Scottifh merchandize, or paid the duty for exporting 
the money.—The following duties were impofed upon cattle and other 
goods carried out of the kingdom. t d 


Horses oxen, and sheep, one shillings "1 s. d. Skins of mertriks (martins) each . 2 O 

per pound of the value. / —— of fowmarts (weasels) — . . 0 1 

Herrings, per thousand. 0 1 —— of cunnings (rabbits) perhundred 1 O 

Henings,barreled, taken by natives,per last 4 0 of otters and foxes per daker O 6 

. — ■ . ■ by foreigners, — 6 O —— of harts and hinds. 1 O 

lied hen mgsycured in Scotland, per thousand O 4 of does and roes every ten 0 4 


—The parliament empowered the king to reftore the money to an 
equality with that of England J.—Able beggars were not to be permit¬ 
ted to infeft the country ; and thofe erteemed proper objetfts of charity 
were to be furniflied with tickets by the (hirrefs m the country, and by 
the aldermen and bailies in the towns ||. [Adsjac. /, cc. 8, 12, 13, 14, 
17,18,23,24,25,27.] 

Thefe regulations were intended to be permanent. But as it was ne- 
cefiiiry to make provifion for the payment for which the kingdom was 
bound to the king of England, a temporary law of this felfion [cc, 10, 
11 ] impofed a tax of twelve pennies on every pound of rent and other 
branches of income, and alfo of the annual increafe of corn and cattle, 
to be paid agreeable to a ftandard valuation fixed by parliament §: and 
this tax was to be paid by the clergy as well as the laity. We learn 
from Walter Bowar, one of the commiflloncrs for this taxation, that it 

* From aa aft of the next feffion the prohibited yet recovered from the calamity of King David's 
feafon appears then to have begun on the 15 16 of ranfom, and now further drained by the contnbu- 
Augufl and ended on the JO 1 * of November. tion for the board-money, ranfoni, or finance, of 

f This law is fomewhat obfcurc» It fays, * Gif King James, together with the erroneous ideas of 
« ony myne of gold or filver be fundm in ony lordis the age concerning money, operated more power. 

* landis of the realme, and it may be previt that fully than any aft of paihanicut, and produced a 

* thre half pennyts of iilver may be fynit out of the diminution, iniltad of an improvement, of the mu- 
« pund of leid : the lordis of parliament confentis, ney of Scotland. See the appendix. 

* that fie myne be the kingia, as is ufual of uther || The repetition of this aft in lefs than a jeai 
< realmes.’—Was the lead, with the iilver, or only (hows that it was inefficient. 

the filver, to belung to the king ? Though gold is § For the rates fee the appendix of prices. But 
mentioned, no provifion is made refpefting it. it mud be obferved, that the articles are all much 
There was probably no expeftation of ever finding undervalued, e. g. a boll of wheat only 2J, which 
any but fome gold was afterwards found in fume is much below the price m England, and, allowing 
of the nvulets of Scotland. for the diminution of the money, below the ufual 

% The impovenfljcd ftate of the country, not price in the happy days of Alexander III. 
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amounted m tlie firft year almoft to fourteen tbou&ad marks, which, 
without making any allowance for fliort returns ufual in fiich cafes, 
makes the annual income of the people of Scotland, independent of the 
lands and cattle employed by land-holders in their own hufbandry, 
which were exempted, amount to near 280,000 marks, equal in effective 
value to ahout -three millions of modern fterling money. Next year, 
the zeal of the people being cooled, the tax was left productive ; the 
people grumbled (for taxes, except in cuftoms, which became part of 
the apparent price of the goods on which they were charged, were un¬ 
known) and no more was levied. [Scotkbran. V. ii,/. 482.] 

1425, March—The parliament of Scotland prohibited the exportation 
of tallow.—No perfon was allowed to go abroad as a merchant, who 
had not three ferplaiihs* of wool, or other goods of equal value, either 
of his own property, or configned to him.—A duty of 2/in the pound 
on the value was impofed on woollen cloth exported ; and a duty of 2/5 
in the pound was kid upon falmon exported by Grangers. Enghfh 
goods imported were charged with a duty of 2^6 in the pound, alfo of 
the value. [Ads Jac. I, cc. 35, 41, 44.] Thefe laws fhow, that there 
was fome manufa&ure, and even exportation, of woollen cloth in Scot¬ 
land. And they alfo fhow, how much the principles of commerce were 
miftaken by one of the woA enlightened and patriotic kings of the age: 
but thofe principles were not then known on this fide of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, unlefs perhaps by the Flemifh and Hanfeatic merchants. 

May—It was now a common practice to carry fheep from England 
to Flanders, whereby the price of wool was lowered, to the great dam¬ 
age of the king and the kingdom. The parliament therefor ftriCtly 
prohibited all perfons from carrying fheep beyond the lea, except for 
victualing the town and marches of Calais. [Ads 3 Hen. VI, e. a.] If 
the exportation of live Cheep was really fo confiderable as to deprefs the 
price of wool in England, it proves, that there was ftill more wool ex¬ 
ported than was worked up in the home manufactures. The uncon- 
troulable opportunity of fmuggling fheep from Calais (which might as 
well have received carcafes from the butchers at Dover) was one of the 
evils attending the pofleflion of that poll. 

We find an inftance of attention to inland navigation in an aft en¬ 
forcing the ordinances formerly made for removing all impediments to 
the paflage of boats on the River Lea, whether by abftra&ion of the 
water in ditches, by kidels, wears, or mills. [<r. 5.] 

October 1 I th —.The Lombards traded to Scotland in very large car- 

* The quantity of the ferpJaith probably vaned Merchant, explains three ferplaitlis to be 2 24 Hone* 
in the courle of ages. In the year 1527 the lords of wool. Qn. if not an etror for 243 > —In Eng- 
of council in Scotland determined it* contents to land a farpler (apparently the fame word) was 
he eighty of wool. [Siene de verb fgn tu equal to two lacks and a half in the year 1449, as 

va ] Murrny in the alphahetical abridgement at appears by the aft 3J Hen. VI, t. 2, 10 be noticed 
the tnd of his edition of the Laws of Scotland, vo. in due time. 4 
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racks, one of which (‘ navis immanifiima’J was wrecked near Leith by 
a fudden ftorm with a fpring tide on the change of the moon *. [Scon- 
cbron. V, ii t p. 487.] 

The Flemings, as allies of England, having committed feveral lioftil- 
ities againft the Scots, the allies of France, King James had ordered the 
ftaple of the Scottilh commerce in the Netherlands to be removed to 
Middleburg in Zeland. About the end of this year the Flemings lent 
ambafiadors to Scotland to folicit the return of the trade, winch was 
granted in confideration of more ample privileges ftipulated for the 
Scottilh merchants in Flanders f. [Scotichron. ib. ] 

The Florentines having acquired the port of Leghorn by purchafe, 
were delirous of participating in the lucrative commerce of Alexandua, 
then almolt entirely in the hands of the Venetians. Their firft Ihip 
carried ambafladors with prefents for the fultan of Egypt, who granted 
them permiflion to eftablilh lettlements in his dominions, with a church, 
warehoufe, bath, &c. and a conl'ul, at each, with all the privileges grant¬ 
ed to the Venetians j:. [Leibnitz, Mantiffa. Cod.jur. gent. dtpl. pars 2, p. 
163.— Rofcoe's Life of Lor. de Medici, V. I, p. 136.] 

1426, February i8 ,h —Formerly one of the aldermen of London ufed 
to adt as a judge in mercantile caufes, wherein the German merchants of 
the Hanfe reliding in England were parties: but for above feven years 
the magiftrates of London had refufcd to appoint any one of their num¬ 
ber to adl m that capacity. After repeated applications of the Hanfe 
merchants to parliament, the king now nominated Alderman Crowmer 
to the office of alderman and judge of the Hanfe merchants §. [. FaJera , 
V. x, p. 351.] 

March—The Scottilh parliament dire&ed the merchants returning 
from foreign countries to import harnefs (defenfive armour), fpears, 
lhafts, bows, and Haves—They renewed the unavailing4aw for confin¬ 
ing money within the kingdom, and iubjeded foreign merchants, not 
only to the infpedion of their hofts, but alfo to the controul of two 
fupervifors in every port.—They ordained, that uniform meafures of the 
boll, firlot, half firlot, peck, and gallon, conform to ftandards kept at 
Edinburgh, ffiould be ufed throughout the kingdom; that all goods 
fold by weight fliould be weighed by the Hone, containing fifteen law¬ 
ful Troye pounds, equal to fixieen lawful Scottilh pounds, and that the 

* The fulors of this great flop, accuHomed ap- treaty with the ncming3. [ ScoUcbratt . V. n, p. 
patently only to the almoft tidelefs Mediterianean 509 J Perhaps he is. confukdly repeating the 
fea, were not aware of the great rile of the fpring lame tranfaflion a fccond time, 
tides on our Bntifh (hares, and their fhip ken is to J A fpecimen of the falcs of the Florcntne 
have been loft hy diagging her anchors or parting woollen manufattures has alicsJ, been given in the 
her cablci. She was wucktd at Gianton about view of the eommeu e of Venice under the year 
three miles above Leith. 142c. 

+ lJowar mentions, without any date, a pacific- $ In the year 1442 we find the king making a 
ation between King James and the Hollanders, fimilar nomination of Alderman 1 'towyk. [Fade/a, 
with fame circiitnflances fumlar to thofe of this V. ki, p. lC.J 

Vol. I. 4 M 
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alderman and bailies of each town fliould appoint a fufficient perfon to 
meafure coals and other goods fold by the water mete, with whom the 
fellers fliould not interfere.—Laftly, they ordered that the ads of this 
and the two preceding parliaments fliould be regiftered, and that the 
fhirrefs Ihould ufe the proper means to render them fufficiently known 
in every part of the kingdom. [Adis Jac. 7 , cc. 52, 55, 63, 64, 65, 
77-1 

July 29 th —In a treaty between James, king of Scotland, and Eric, king 
of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, theantient treaties were renewed or 
confirmed ; mutual freedom of trade in the ports formerly frequented, 
and agreeable to the rights and approved cuftoms of both kingdoms, 
was agreed upon; and all damages, tranfgreflions, and defaults, on both 
fides were forgiven and cancelled, the annual rent for the vaflal king¬ 
dom of Mann and the Ifles being flill payable to Norway. [*Tra£l. ap. 
For dun, p. 1353, ed. Hear tie d\ 

July 30“*—The commanders of fome Englifh {hips, alleging that the 
Flemings pafied the goods of Spaniards, Bretons, and other enemies, as 
their own, had feized feveral Flemilh veflels ; and the duke of Burgun¬ 
dy had interpofed in behalf of his Flemilh fubjeds. The council of 
England thereupon promifed, that juftice Ihould be done to the Flem¬ 
ings, and ordered the king’s fubjeds to abftain from doing any injury 
to them. [Fcedera, V. x, pp. 360, 361, 367.] 

1427, March—The parliament of Scotland decreed, that the elne 
fliould contain thirty-feven inches, agreeable to the law of King David I; 
and they made fome alterations on the corn meafures *, which have re¬ 
peatedly been altered fince. [Adis Jac. I, cc. 78, 79, 80 f.} 

July—They alfo ordained, that caufes concerning the property oi 
Scottifti merchants or pilgrims dying in Zeland, Flanders, or other for¬ 
eign countries 4 hould be tried in Scotland before their ordinaries, by 
whom their wills fliould be confirmed, though fome part of the property 
might be in England or beyond the fea, [Adis Jac. 7 , c. 99 f.] 

Odober—The parliament of England palled an ad, whereby all merch¬ 
ants, whether denizens or aliens, were permitted to flap wool, hides, 
wool-fells, and other merchandize, at the port of Melcomb for Calais on 
paying the due cuftoms, &c. [Adis 6 Hen. VI, c. 6.] 

1428 March—The parliament of Scotland permitted merchants for a 
year enfuing to {hips their goods in foreign veflels, where Scottifli ones 
were not to be found, notwithftandmg the llatute made to the contrary. 
[Adis Jac. 7 , c. 117.] This law, copied from the Englilh ad of the 6 <h 
of Richard II, (as, indeed, almoft all the Scottifli laws were copied from 

* The meafurea are contradiftonly defcribed in two feffions of parliament, between which another 
the aft by the' blander of the original clerk, the one, belonging to the preceding year, 11 placed in 
trsmfcriber, or printer. the editions, 

ff There » an error in the numeration of tliefe 
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tbofe of England) neceflarily infers the pre-exiftence of a ScOttiih navi¬ 
gation a£l t whereof we find no traces in any edition of the ads * 

March, May—Some idea of the progreflive ftate of the manufadures 
of England may be obtained from a companfon of the articles now 
fhipped, without paying cuftom, for the ufe of the king of Poitugal and 
the countefs of Holland, with a fimilar lift of articles in the year 1393. 
For theking, 6filver cups, weighing 6 marks each, gilded; 1 piece ol Icarlet 
cloth; t piece fanguine dyed in grain ; 1 piece blood colour; 2 pieces 
muftrevilers; 2 pieces of marble colour; 2 pieces of ruflet muftrevilers; 
2 pieces black cloth of lyre ; 1 piece white woollen cloth ; 300 pieces 
Eftex ftraits for liveries; 2,000 platters, difhes, fawccrs, pots, and other 
vefiels, of eledrum f; a number of beds of various kinds and fizes with 
curtains, &c.; 60 rolls of worfted ; 12 dozen of lances; and 26 ambl¬ 
ing horfes. For the countefs, leveral cut quantities of various woollen 
cloths; 12 yards of red figured fatin ; 2 pieces of white kerfey ; 3 man¬ 
tles of rabbit’s fur ; i-jr timber of martin’s fur ; a quantity of rye, whole 
and ground, in calks. [Fadera, V. x, pp. 391, 398.J 

July i*'—The merchants of Holland, Zeland, and Flanders, had for 
fome time in a great meafure given up trading to England in apprehen- 
lion of being arrefted on the complaints of fome Enghfli fubjeds. The 
council of England, therefor, fenlible that commerce was ufeful and ne- 
ceflary to all the world, and in compliance with the requeft of the 
merchants of England, declared, that all people of Holland, Zeland, and 
Flanders, coming in a mercantile manner, with provifions, merchandize, 
gold, filver, coins, filver veflels, jewels, and all other goods whatever, 
fhould be freely admitted in the king’s dominions to fell their goods, and 
purchafe any other lawful goods in return. [ Fadera , V. x, pp. 403,404.J 
1429, February 18 th —The king’s fubjeds of Bayonne in France were 
prohibited from exading toll, laftage, pavage, pontage, or murage, from 
the citizens of London, the charters of former kings having exempted 
them from thofe impofts. [ Fadera, V. \,p. 411.J 

May 13 th —The eftabhfhment of Bergen in Norway (‘ Norbam’), as 
the ftaple for the trade in fifli and other merchandize, bv the king of 
Denmark, was announced by the council, who ftridly prohibited the 
Englifli feamen from going to Finmark, or any other place in the Dan- 
lfh dominions than Bergen. [Fadera, V. \,p. 416.] 

September—The weight called auncel being found a means of fraud, 
it was prohibited |; and all cities and burghs were required to provide 

* The omiflion need not fuipnfe, when we find f What kind of fuhilancc or metal it here 
a fimilar want of fmne aflt of the parliament of meant b) the name ot tle&rum, I luppofc, it it 
England, where the record* have been preferved, no a lmpofiible to tell. 

probably with more cart than in any otner coun- f Though the auncel weight, which feemt to 
irv in Europe. See below m the year 1463. have been iomething of the natuic of a ftctlyard, 

waa 
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balances and weights made conform to the ftandard of the exchequer 
and fealed, for weighing wool and other merchandize. None but 
makers of cloth were permitted to buy woollen yam. [A£ts 8 Hen. VI, 
'• 5 ] 

The parliament, obferving, that many merchants for their own pro¬ 
fit carried to Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and other places, the wool 
and other ftaple goods of England, which ought all to have been carried 
to Calais, whereby the payment of the duties was evaded, and the king’s 
mint at Calais was almoft at a Hand, ftridlly prohibited all perfons from 
carrying any fuch goods from England, Wales, or Ireland, to any othei 
place than Calais, on penalty of forfeiture of double value and imprifon- 
ment for .two years. The merchants of Genoa, Venice, Tufcany, Lom¬ 
bardy, Florence, and Catalonia, were, neverthelefs ftill allowed to fiiip 
wool, &c. for their own countries; and the burgeftes of Berwick were 
alfo ftill allowed to retain their former privileges, [c. 17.] 

For the profit and wealth of the kingdom it was ordained, that the 
prices of wool, wool-fells, and tin, Ihould be raifed;—.that they fhould 
be fold only for gold and filver ;—that three quarters of the price fhould 
be carried to the mint at Calais to be coined ;—that the merchants 
fhould account faithfully to thofe concerned with them;—and that the 
fellers fhould give fealed difcharges to the buyers, and make no colluf- 
lve agreements for giving them credit, [c. 18.J 

The parliament, obferving that the people of Flanders, Holland, Ze- 
land, and Brabant, m order to avoid carrying wool and other Englifh 
merchandize of the ftaple to Calais, frequently packed them in tuns, 
pipes, £tc. and flowed them in their vefiels under wood, wheat rye, &c. 
(whence the exportation of corn appears to have been pretty common) 
all fuch fmugghng was now prohibited under the penalty of confifca- 
tion of veil'd and cargo, permiftion being ftill granted, as formerly, to 
cairy fuch goods into the Mediterranean*, [c. 19 ] 

The merchants of Calais having lately made a practice of preventing 
ftrangers from buying the ftaple goods from the importers, that they 
might get them into their own hands, whereby they made great profits, 
to the prejudice of both parties, the parliament, in their zeal for the 
welfare of trade, prohibited them from buying any ftaple goods beyond 
the fea, on pam of forfeiture, [c. 20.) 

The exemption, enjoyed by the men of Newcaftle and Berwick, from 
the obligation of carrying their ftaple goods to Calais, being found pre- 

w at. now prohibited by parliament, it appeara to * * Outre lea eftroitea de Marrock.’ Though 
hu\e been llill ufed; for we find the clergy in the outre » written in this aft inftead of par, the word 
lol’ow mg year adding their authority to that of ufed in othera which hare a fimilar claufe, there 
the parliament hj a canon enjoining the fuppref- feema no reafon to believe that any place really 
f.on of it under the teri iblc ptnalty of excoromuiu- beyond (or to the fouthxvard of) the Strait* could 
cation. [H't/ltns' Cmrl.a, /». 516 J be intended. 
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judicial to the kingdom, and it being alleged that they imported no 
money (their proceeds being apparently inverted in goods wanted at 
home, and yielding a profit upon importation) they were now ordered 
to carry their goods to Calais, as other fubjedts of England were obliged 
to do. Perfons conveying ftaple goods into Scotland, m order to evade 
this law, were to be pumfhed by confifcation of their goods with double 
value, and a year’s imprifonment. [ c . 21.] 

Some regulations againft fraudulent pradices in exporting and pack¬ 
ing wool, and againft felling the ends of woollen yarn, called thrums, 
were now enadted. [cc. 22, 23.] 

It was ufual with foreign merchants to ftipulate with the buyers, that 
the payments fliould be made in gold, apparently for the convenience 
of carriage, as the laws fubjeded them to the expenfe and rifk of fmug- 
ghng their money out of the country. The parliament, in order to 
countcrad their purpofe, ordained that no perfon ftiould be compelled 
to pay in gold and they alfo enaded, that no perfon in England ftiould 
(ell any goods to a foreigner, unlefs for ready money, or goods in ex¬ 
change immediately delivered. [ c . 24.] 

All thefe fetters upon commerce, impofed, as the legillators fincerely 
believed, for advancing the profpenty of it, were like attempts to pre¬ 
vent the rivers from running in their natural courfes. 

1430, March—In Scotland the parliament enaded, that no perfons un¬ 
der the rank of knights, or having lefs than 200 marks of yearly in¬ 
come, ftiould wear clothes made of (ilk or adorned with the finer furs. 
The fons and heirs of the noble and opulent were allowed to drefs as 
fine as their fathers—In cafe of veflels being wrecked on the coaft of 
Scotland, the prefervation of the property for the owners, or the con¬ 
fifcation of it to the king, was regulated by the law refpeding wrecks 
in the country to which they belonged —AH proprietors of land within 
fix miles of the weft and north coafts, except thofe who held their land 
by the fervice of finding veflels, were now ordered to contribute to the 
building and equipment of gallies for the public feivic, in the propor¬ 
tion of one oar of the gallies to every four marks worth of land. [A8s- 
Jac. /, rr. 133, 138, 140.] 

July 12 th —The fuperiority of the Englifh commerce and manufac- 
tuies over thofe of Scotland appears by King James employing two citi¬ 
zens of London to (hip for his own ufe 20 tuns of wine, 12 bows, 4 
dozen yards of cloth of different colours and 12 yards of fcarlet, 20 
yards of red worded, 8 dozen pewter veflels, 1,200 wooden bowls (or 
caps) packed in 4 barrels, 3 dozen coverels, a bafin and font, 2 fummer 
faddles, 1 hackney faddle, and 1 woman’s faddle with furniture, 2 
portmanteaus, 4 yards of motley, 5 yards of moirey, 5 yards of black 
cloth of lyre, 12 yards of kerfey, 12 (kins of red leather, and fome trifl¬ 
ing articles. Thefe goods, (hipped onboard a veflel belonging to Lon- 
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don, were fecured by a royal order from being molefled by Enghfh 
cruifers; but they were to pay the cuftomary dpties *. [Feedera, V. x, 
p. 470.] About this time a great cannon, made for King James in 
Flanders, and called the Lionf, was carried to Scotland. [. Scoticbm* V. 
ii,/. 490.3 ' 

May 19 th -*—The king, or rather the council, borrowed £50,000 for 
the expenfes of a coronation in France. We find only fifteen cities and 
towns in the records as lenders, whereof London gave £6,666 .13:4*, 
Briftol £333:6 :,S, York £162, Coventry £100 , Sarum £72, and the 
others fmaller fums, down to £4.. Of the clergy, the bifhop of Win- 
chefler, cardinal of England, fubfcribed the enormous fum of £9*950 i/ t 
the prior of S‘. John of Jerufalem £333 :6 :8 j and feveral others 
contributed fmaller firms. Sir John Cornwall was the only lay individ¬ 
ual, whofe fubfcription was fo high as £500. [Feedera, V: x, p. 461.] 

July i9 th --«rThe fubjedU of the crown of England were prohibited 
from attending any market in Brabant, efpecially Antwerp, till proper 
fteps fhould be taken for the fecurity of their perfons and property. 
They were alfo ordered to purchase no linens of Flanders or Hainalt, 
nor any napery nr bokeram made in thofe countries, except according 
to the regulations made by the four members of Flanders, and lately 
proclaimed in Ghent, Bruges, and other places in that country. [Feedera, 
V.x,p. 471.] 

November 8 th —A truce, to laft one year from the firft of May, was 
concluded with the king of Caftile, wherein mutual freedom of trade 
was ftipulated ; and it was agreed, that any depredations committed on 
either fide fhopld be puniftied, and juftice done to the party injured, by 
the fbvereign of the offenders, without a breach of the treaty. It was 
alfo mutually agreed, in order to prevent piracies, that no armed veflel 
fhould be allowed to fail out of the ports of either kingdom, till fuffi- 
cient fecurity were given, that ihe fhould commit no hoflilities on the 
fubje&s of the allied king, nor carry any prizes whatever into- any port, 
but that from which fhe was fitted out. [Fadera, V. x, p, 473.] 

December 15 th —A further truce of five years, reckoning from the 
i'* of May 1431, was concluded between England and Scotland, which 
is mofUy occupied with expedients for retraining the border mar¬ 
auders, The merchants, pilgrims, and fifhers, of either kingdom were, 
as in the former truce, not to be feized in the ports of the other, if 
driven in by Href* of weather; and fhipwrecked men were to be allow¬ 
ed to pals to their own home. In cafes of piracy not only the princip- 

* Though Janes had been fo profitable a dear coufin the king of the Scot* (< cnrifljmo con- 
boarder to King Henry’s grandfather, hi* fa. ' fanguitjeo noftro Jswjobo regc Scotorum’), 
ther, and himfelC the compliment, ufuallj paid to f Grafton fay*, this Lion was the gun, which 

foreign princes and prelate*,' of exempting their bum and killed King Jamei II at the liege of 
good* from cuflom, wa* withheld from hjs molt Rokfburgh. 
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afe, but alfo their receivers andtfncouragers, were made liable for com¬ 
pensation to the perfotts injured, or to punishment. It was agreed, that 
aggreflions by the fubjeCts of either king Should not occasion a breach 
of the truce. [Feedera, V, x, p. 482.] Thefe were all the mutual atcom - 
modations afforded to each-other’s commerce by the governments of the 
filter kingdoms. 

*43i. January 5“—* King James foon gave a proof of his Sincerity by 
acting apparently beyond the fpirit of the treaty. On the complaint 
of three English merchants he ifTtted letters empowering all perfons in 
authority in the ports of England, Holland, Zeland, and Flanders, to 
arreft feveralofhis own fubje&s, therein named, accufed by thofe 
merchants of having, about the end of November 1428, taken two 
vdfels belonging to them with their cargoes, valued at £1,500, which 
they conveyed to fome foreign country in contempt of the former 
treaty. The king, in his eagernels to do juftice to the injured perfons, 
defired, that not only the four principal malefactors particularized by 
name, but alfo (if there is no error in tranferibing or printing) any 
other merchants or mariners of Scotland, Should be arrefted at the re¬ 
quest of the English claimants. Surely juftice did not require that the 
innocent Should fuffer for the guilty. 

At this time Bruges was the Staple of the Scottish trade in Flanders, 
which was found fo beneficial on both Sides, that the merchants of Scot¬ 
land, authorized by their fovereign, entered into a treaty with the magi¬ 
strates of Bruges (undoubtedly alfo fan&ioned by their fovereign the 
duke of Burgundy) for the continuance of their commercial intercourfe, 
and for certain privileges to be enjoyed by the Scots at Bruges, during 
a period of one hundred years f. 

January—The law of the 8 lh year of Henry VI, which prohibited all 
fales to foreigners except on the terms of receive and deliver, having 
produced a ftagnation in the woollen manufacture of England and a 
deficiency in the cuftoms, the English merchants were now permitted 
to give credit to foreigners, but not to let it exceed fix months. [Att 9 
Ben. VI, c. 2.] 

1432, May—Many of the English merchants complained, that their 
merchandize was Seized by the king of Denmark, apparently for viol¬ 
ating his laws of the Staple. Within a year paft the merchants of York 
and Hull had loflr £5,000, and thofe of other ports of England £20,000, 
by fuch feizures. As no Danish fubjeCts traded to England, no reprifals 

« King James's letter is dated-5* January 1430 expiration of it in a treaty for renewing it for au- 
(that is 143* reckoning the j* of Jauuary the be- otner term of one hundred years, dated at Bruffels 
gfning »f the year), and the twenty-fixth of his 24™ July 1531. IMS. Bib. Hit-1. 4637 V. m.] 
reign. The twenty-fifth year did not expire till It is alfo mentioned in feveral letters of the year 
e* 1 'April 1431. But the correfponding date in ijil (as appears by their contents, for the year 
King Henry’s order to his own fubjefls mows that is omitted in the date of every one bf them), 
1431 is right, and fextts printed infttad of guln/e. preferred in the Cotton library. 

I This treaty is known from the mention of the 
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could be made within the kingdom ; and the king and parliament or* 
dered, that letters fhould be fent to the king of Denmark,- requiring re- 
ftitution of the property. [ABs 10 Hen. VI, c. 3,] 

The commons in parliament propofed (or petitioned) that the Hanfe 
merchants fettled in London fhould be made liable for compenfafion to 
thofe whofe property fhould be feized by the Hanfe merchants in their 
own countries. But the king would not confent. [Cotton's Abridge¬ 
ment, p. 604.] 

1433, July 10 th —The filverfmiths and gilders of England Hill retained 
their fuperiority of workmanfhip, as appears by a pretty, confiderable 
number of articles, partly of plain filver, and partly gilded, exported to 
France and Navarre. [Feedera, V. x, p. 553.] 

July—The parliament prohibited the ufual praCtice of accounting 
nine, inftead of eight, bufhels of corn to a quarter.—They alfo ordain¬ 
ed, that no woollen cloth fhould be offered to fale without being mea- 
fured and fealed by the king's meafurer. They moreover ordained, 
that only broad cloths fhould be fubjeCt to the regulations of the feyenth 
of Henry IV, and that the cloths called Jlraits might be made only 12 
elns in length and one in breadth. [Afts 11 Hen. VI, cc. 8, 9.] 

«November 21"—The citizens of Barcelona claim the honour of hav¬ 
ing made ordinances for regulating the important bufinefs of maritime 
infurance before any other community in Europe. The counfelors and 
chief men of the city now ordained, that no veffel fhould be infured for 
more than three quarters of her real afeertained value ; that no merch¬ 
andize belonging to'foreigners fhould be infured in Barcelona, unlefs 
it were freighted onboard a veffel belonging to a fubjeCt of the king of 
Aragon. Merchandize belonging to fubjeCls of Aragon, freighted in 
foreign veffels, fhould be infured only to the extent of half the real 
value: and no merchandize whatever, except corn and wine, fhould be 
infured for more than three quarters. The words value more or le/s, and 
the like, fometimes inferted in policies (‘ feguretats’), were declared un¬ 
lawful, and prohibited. If a veflel were not heard of for fix months, 
fhe fhould be confidered as certainly loft. The infurance-broker’s com- 
miffion fhould not exceed two fhillings on the hundred pounds, to be 
paid by the party infured ; and no broker, nearly related to, or con¬ 
nected by marriage with, either of the contracting parties, fhould be 
employed to negotiate an infurance. [Orden, ap. Capmany, Mem, bi/l. de 
Barcelona, V. xi,p. 383,] 

1434—It may appear ridiculous to introduce religious pilgrimages as 
fubjeCts of commercial hiftory. But as great fums of money were ex¬ 
ported and imported by means of thofe fuppofed aCts of devotion, they 
Teem to merit lome notice. A pilgrimage to the Holy land, being an 
arduous and expenfive undertaking, was now only performed upon very 
extraordinary occafions: but a fummer trip to Compoftella in Spain 
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was merely splcafure fail, cfpecially from the fouthern ports of Eng¬ 
land. At this time the rag® tor vifiting the Ihrine of S'. James of Com- 
poftella, which became very prevalent about the year 1428, had got to 
luch a height, that permits were granted by the king for carrying fixty- 
three cargoes of pilgrims, confifting of above three thoufand perfons, 
with the money neceflary for their charges and their devotional offer¬ 
ings ; for the feint was very fond of money. It may be here noted, in 
order to make an end of this tranfport trade, that, on a new rage for S'. 
James breaking out again in 1445, the Ihip-owners, tfho apparently 
found the trade profitable, fitted out larger vefiels than’formerly, fome 
of them being capable of carrying 200 pilgrims*. [Feeder a , V. x t fip. 
386, 396, 401, 407, 567-582; xi, pp. 77, 78.] The balance of this 
commerce of fuperftitiou isrhowever, luppofed to have been in favour 
of England, owing to the great veneration in which S'. Thomas of Cant¬ 
erbury was held by foreigners, whofe offerings at his Ihrine, it is be¬ 
lieved, amounted to more than all that was carried abroad by the Eng- 
lilh pilgrims. Thus it may have fometimes happened, that he, who 
was a peft to his country while alive, might be of fome fervice to it 
when dead. But the pecuniary advantage, derived from an exchange 
of idlers for idlers, was a miferable compenfatioh for the perverfion ©f 
the purfuits of fo great a number of people from ufeful indufhy. 

1435, June 26 "—The law, enaCted in Scotland in the year 1424, 
whereby thofe mines of lead, which were rich in filver, became the pro¬ 
perty of the crown, apparently put fuch a check upon the operations of 
mining, .that King James, having occafion for thirty fodders of lead, 
was obliged to purchafe it in the bilhoprick of Durham. The council 
of England permitted it to be carried either by land or water, on paying 
the ufual cuftoras. [Feedera, V. x, p. 615.] 

1436, April 18 th —Though the duke of Burgundy had withdrawn his 
fupport from King Henry, the people born in his dominions, fettled in 
England, were not molefted by government f on that account, provid¬ 
ed they aCted as good fubjeCts ; whereupon 1738 aliens, among whom 
were many bom in Holland, Germany, &c. as well as thofe born in 
Flanders, took the oath of allegiance, and obtained letters of protection. 
[Feedcra, V. x.,pp. 636, 637.] 

September S'* 1 —In confequence of the defection of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy an order had been ifiued, that no Englifhman Ihould fail to any 
foreign country, and particularly Flanders, without a fpecial licence: 
and the merchants of neutral nations had availed themfelves of the pro¬ 
hibition, and imported linen cloth pannum lineum’), madder, &c. 

• In the year 1434 moil of the veflels carried and 6o. Moil of the vefTels carried two cirgoes 
about 60 pilgrims. The fmalkft cargo was 24 $ i(i the feafon. 

and the Mary of Southampton was the only reflet f In the hril tranfport of the fury, excited bf 
which carried too. Only two reffek Med from the ikfc&.on of the d.iLe, fome of his fubeas le- 
London in this tranfport trade with cargoes of 80 Tiding in London were plundered and murdered by 
the populace. \MonJlrekt, f. 120.] 
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But the king’s council, determined to cut off alt communteatioti oT in- 
tercourfe, forbad all foreigners to import any goods whatever from 
Flanders. The orders were addrefled to the warden of the Cinque ports, 
to the (hirref’s of London, and to the mayors and bailifs of Kingfton 
upon Hull, Southampton, Chichefter, Briftol, Lynne, Orwell, Bofton, 
Yarmouth, Colchefter, and Pooh 

October—-The parliament of Scotland cnadled, that the exporters of 
wool ihould give iecurity to bring home, and deliver to the matter of 
the mint, three Jounces of bullion for every fack of wool, nine ounces 
fof a laft of hides, and three ounces for fuch quantity of any other goods 
§s paid freight equal to a ferplaith *.—No perion. allowed to purehafe 

English cloth or other goods from Engiiftimen ; and Englishmen, hav¬ 
ing permiflion to enter Scotland, were not permitted to carry an goods 
with them, unlefs fpecified in their fafe-conduds.—The Scots were pro-"'** 
hibited from felling fojmon to Engliflunen by previous contradt, and 
were directed either to fell them in Scotland for prefent payment in 
gold, or to export them to’ Flanders, or any other foreign country ex¬ 
cept England.—They were alfo prohibited from buying wine in Scot¬ 
land imported by the Flemings of the Dam. [4£h Jac. I, cc, 160, 162, 

164.] 4 * h 

William Elphinfton, who is reputed the founder of the commerce of 
Glalgow, flouriftied in the reign of James I f. His trade is fuppofed to 
have confifted in exporting pickled falmon. [Gibfon's Hijl. of Glafgow , 
p. 203.] ' 

1437, January—As the law flood in England, no com could be ex¬ 
ported without a fpecial licence from the king, whereby the prices of 
com were fometimes kept rather under their fair value. For relief to 
the formers, it was now enadted, that all perfons, without applying for 
licence, might fhip com for any country in friendfhip with the king, 
whenever wheat foould not exceed 6/8, and barley 3/, per quarter. \AEls 
15 Hen. VI, c, 2.] 

The Englifh merchants were fo much offended at being prohibited 
from failing to Iceland, that they got a petition prefented in parliament, 
praying the abolition of the privileges of the Eafterlings (or Hanfe 

* Thi* law, bcfidcs the impolicy of preventing of Glafgow, [p. 115] fays, the next confidcrable 
the merchant* from bringing home fuch goods as merchant in Glafgow was Archibald Lyon, who 
their own judgement and intereft might direft, re- traded to Poland, France, and Holland, with great 
gulated the delivery of the filver by the fcalc of fuccefs. The notion* of dignity in Scotland, we 
the freight, that is, by weight or meafure, and may well preform:, were then at lead at ilrongly 
not by value. infefted with feudal pride, as they have been in 

■j Gibfon dates the commencement of Elphin- later times, and are in feme degree in the prefent 
flon'a trade in the year 14*0, Dut that feems too day. It was therefor a proof of great heroifm in 
carijb as he lived till the year i486, being then Elphinfton and Lyon, both born of honourable 
jpdeed an aged man, as bis ion, the founder of the families afterwards ennobled, that they furmoun{ed 
univerfity of Aberdeen, who was born in 1437, the filly prejudice* of education, and dared to be 
wa* a bifhop fome yean before his death. [Craw- ufeful to the community and themfelve*. 
furtPt Often, p. 47.] Macure, the earlier hiftorian 
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merchants) in England. But the king would not agree to it. [Cotton's 
Abridgment , p> 616.] 

March 22*—The commiilioners of King Henry fettled a treaty with 
thofe of the grand matter of Pruflia, the cities of Lubeck and Ham¬ 
burgh, and tbe Hanfe towns, whereby the antient privileges wejfe con¬ 
firmed on both fidgs. The merchants of Pruflia and the Hanfe towns 
were exempted from the jurifdi<ttk>n of the admiral of England, and were 
indulged wjth an option of having any caufes, wherein-they fhould be 
concerned, tried with difpatch, and without the buttle and formality of 
a law-fuit, by two or more judges to be appointed by the king: and a 
*£milar mode of trial was ftipulated for the caufes of English merchants 
in their countries. There being Hill 19,274-*- Englifli nobles unpaid of 
the fum fettled in the reign of Henry IV as due to the Pruifians, (fee 
^rabove, p. 623) it was agreed that King Henry fhould pay it off by an¬ 
nual inttallments and alignments of the cuftoms upon tjieir goods. It 
was ttipulated on both lides, that in cafe of any depredation at fea, the 
inhabitants of the port, from which the piratical veflel failed, fhould be 
obliged to make compenfation, agreeable to an ordinance of King Ed¬ 
ward, and that fufficient fecurity to that effeft fhould be given before 
any armed veflel fhould go out of port. [Feedera, V. x,p. 666.) 

A politico-commercial poem, called the LibeU of Englijh policic, writ¬ 
ten about this time *, gives the following view of the commerce of 
Europe. 

The exports of Spain confiftcd of figs, raifins, baftard wine, dates, li¬ 
quorice, Seville oil, grain, Caftile foap, wax, iron, wool, wadmole, Iking 
of goats and kids, faffron, and quickfilver, which were all Ihipped for 
Bruges, the great Flemilh emporium. Of thefe wool was the chief ar¬ 
ticle. In return the Spaniards received fine cloth of Yprcs, which is 
noted as fupeiior to that of England, cloth of Curtrike (or Courtray), 
much fuftian, and linen f.—The Flemings could not make good cloth 
of the Spanifh wool by itfelf, and were obliged to mix it with the Eng- 
lilh, which was the chief fupport of their manufiuSure, and without 
which, indeed, they could not poflibly carry it on, or fupport their 
numerous population, their country not producing food fufficicnt for 
one month in the year. 

With Portugal the Englifh had confiderable intcrcourfc, and uftd to 
make voyages to it. The commodities were wine, ofay, wax, grain, figs, 
raifins, honey, cordovan, dates, fait, hides, See. 

* The poem mentions the precipitate retieat of end of 1+36 o. m 1457. in wh «.h year Sigifmun l 
the Flemings finin Calais, which was in July 1436, died. 

and the lofs of Haiflew, which Hakluyt has dated f It is neiiftiry to lcmembtr that Spain at th'4 
in his margin in 1449. lint if he has rightly given time contained leva a! kinjdomi, often .t war 
the author's text, where he fays, the emperor Si. among thrinftlvc . The trade hem dcicijked is 
gilmund ‘ yrt reigmth’ (for in the Hgrlenm manu- apparently that of Caftile. Catalon.a pomfled 
ftnpt it 19 written ‘ that lofu of Haiflew flounflimg uunufacluria in v.ooi, toitui., Inen, 

mult be the capture o‘‘ it by the French in 1432 \ filk, &c. 
at d the poem mult have been writttn in the later 

* 4 N 2 
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Bretagne exported fait, wine, crcft cloth, and tanvafa. The Bretons, 
crpecially thofe of S‘. Malo, were much addicted to piracy, and cared 
Very Httlefor the authority of their duke. They often plundered the 
eaft cofelts of England, and levied contributions, or faOfonM, from the 
towns. • - , * 

The exports of Scotland confifted of Wool, wOol-felts and hides. The 
ScOttilh wool, mixed with EnglHh, waf'mhde into cloth at POpering and 
Bell, manufacturing towns in Flanders. The Scottilh vends carried 
home From Flandersmercery, haberd&foery ware, and Oven cart-whceh 
and barrows. " ». . t ■- ‘ - 

The exports of Prujfia were beer, bacon, OfoiQnds, copper, fteel, bow*r 
ftavttj wax, peltry, 1 *pitch, tar, boards, flax, thread ofCologne, fuftian, 
canvafs, cards, buckram, and alfo fllver purchafed from Bohemia and % 
Hungary. The returns from FlandeYs Were woollen cloths of all colour^ 
And many Of-nthe Pruflians ufed to fail to the Bay of Bifcay for fait. 

The Genoefe, in great carracks, imported info England cloth of gold, 
filk, black pepper, Wgad in great plenty, wool, oil, wood-afhes, cottOn, 
roche-alum, and gold for paying their balances. They took in return 
wool, and woollen cloth of all colours, which they fometimes carried to 
Flanders, where the chief ftaple of their trade was. 

The Venetians and Florentines imported into ,England, in large gallies, 
all kinds of fpiceries and groceries, iweet wines, apes and other foreign 
animals, and many trifling articles of luxury. In return they received 
wool, cloth, and tin. The balance appears to have been in their favour; 
for the author is much difpleafed, that 

* Tfiei here the gold out of this lond, 

* And sowketh foe forifte out of our hond, 

‘ As the waspe sowketh hony of the bd.’ 

The Venetians were alfo dealers in exchange and lending money at fil¬ 
tered, which they found fo profitable, that, when they bought the Eng- 
lifh wool on credit, they did not mind felling it at Bruges five per cenc 
under the coft, in order to have the command of the money for lending, 
till it fhould fall due. They alfo ufed to* travel to Cotfwold and other 
parts of England to buy up the wool, cloth, tin, &c. Thereupon the 
author regrets, that they were not compelled to unload in forty days, 
and to load in other forty, nor obliged to adt under the controul of an 
hod or landlord-broker, as formerly, and as the Engliih at Venice were 
obliged to do *. 

In the marts or fairs of Brabant the Engliih (and probably other for¬ 
eigners alfo) were obliged to fell their cloths, &c. in fourteen days, and 
make their purchafes, conlilling chiefly of mercery, haberdafoery, and 
grtgpries, in as many more, on pain of forfeiture. Thofe fairs were . 
frequented by the Engliih, French, Dutch (or Germans), Lombards, 

* Qu. Is there any earlier notice, equally authentic, of Engltfhmen tradhf to Venice. 
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Genoefe, Catalonians, Spaniards, Scots, and Irifh. The author affirms, 
that the EnglHh bought more in the marts of Brabant, Flanders, and 
Zeknd, than all other nations. 

Brabant and Zeland exported madder, woad, garlick, onions, and fait 
fifh. The Hollanders bought the Englilh wool and wool-fells at Calais. 
In the marts of Brabant were alfo fold the merchandize of Hamault, 
France, Burgundy, Cologne, and'Cambray, which were brought in carts 
ovef land. 

The exports' of Ireland were hides, wool, falmon, hake, herrings, linen, 
falding, and the Ikins of martins, harts, otters, fquirrels, hares, rabbits, 
flieep, lambs, foxes, and kids. Some gold ore had lately been brought 
from Ireland to London. The abundant fertility and excellent harbours, 
of Ireland are noted by the author, who laments that the ifland was not 
made more profitable to England by a complete conqueft. 

The trade to Iceland for ftock-filh, hitherto almoft confined to Scar- 
burgh, had for about twelve years paft been taken up in Briftol and 
other ports, and feems at this time to have been overdone; as the veflels 
could not obtain full freights. 

The main intent of the author was to exhort his countrymen to main¬ 
tain the command of the fea, 4 which of England is the towne wall,* 
and eipecially of the firait between Dover and Calais, whereby they might 
eafily intercept the Ihipping of any of the above-mentioned nations, 
who all made Flanders the fhtion of their trade, and thereby compell 
the Flemings (who at this time were hoftile in confequence of the re¬ 
conciliation of their fovereign, the duke of Burgundy, to the king of 
France) to fee their own interefi: in amity with England 

It will not be deemed foreign from our fubjed to give the charader 
of the Englilh noblemen about this time, as drawn by Poggio, an Ital¬ 
ian, who refided fome time in England with the cardinal-bifhop of Win- 

chefter_ 4 The nobles of England think themfelves above refiding in 

*■ cities. They live retired in the country among woods and paftures. 

4 He who has the greateft revenue is moll refpeded. They attend to 
4 country bufinefs, and fell their wool and cattle, not thinking it any 
4 difparagement to engage in rural induftry f.’ [Poggii Opera, p. 69.] 

1438, March 10 th —It appears that fome Englilh merchants imported 
goods from the Mediterranean on their own account; and at this time 
there was at leaft one inllance of Ihipping them in foreign veflels by 
reafon of the war with Flanders, as we learn from the circumftance of a 
fraud being committed by the commander of a Venetian carrack, who, 
inftead of proceeding to England according to contrad, put into Lilbon, 
where he contrived to embezzle the goods. [ Fader a , V. x,/>. 751.] 

* The extraft here given »taken from Hakluyt to agricultural purfuiu, the raoft valuable part of 
rr. i, ip. 187-208] correfted by a maoufcript n". the character here delineated, i« happily reviving 
4011 in the Haileian library. in the prefent day. 

f The attention of the upper ranka in England 
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March ai“—An agent of the king of Portugal was licenced to fhip 
fixty facks of Cotfwold wool, without paying any ty/lm, for Florence, in 
order to procure Huffs of gold and filk for the ufe of that king. [Fad- 
era, v. x,/. 684.] . . Sr 

March 31 w —-Soon after the accelBon of James H, king of Scotland, 
the truce between the British kingdoms was prolonged till the i" of May 
1447. In addition to the imputations again ft feizing vefiets driven in¬ 
to port, or hindering fhipwrecked men from returning home, it was 
now agreed, that, if any veffel belonging to either kingdom were car¬ 
ried by an enemy into a port of the other kingdom, no tale of the veffel 
or car^o ihould be permitted without the content of the original own¬ 
ers j-Jthat no veffel driven into any port ihould be liable to arreft for 
any debt of the king, or of any other perfon *, but, all creditors ihould 
have fafe-conduds in order to fue for and recover their debts with law¬ 
ful damages and intereft;—that in cafes of Ihipwreck the property ihould 
be preferved, and delivered to the owners ;—that goods, landed for the 
purpofe of repairing a Chip, might be reloaded in the fame or a differ¬ 
ent veffel, without paying any cuftoms, except for fuch as might be 
fold;—that no wool or wool-fells ihould be carried from the one king¬ 
dom to the other, either by land or by water j—veffels of either king¬ 
dom, putting into the ports of the other in want of provifions, might 
fell fome goods for that purpofe, without being liable to pay cuftoms 
for the reft of the cargo.—In cafes of depredation not only the princip¬ 
als, but alfo the receivers and encouraigers, and even the communities 
of the towns in which the plundered goods were received, were made 
liable for comperrfation to the fufferers, who might fue for redrefs be¬ 
fore the confervators of the truce or the wardens of the marches.-^-No 
acts of individuals ihould be allowed to produce an infraction of this 
truce. [Fadera, V. \,p. 688.] 

November 21“—We have already feen feveral unqueftionable proofs 
of the wool of England being fuperior to that of Spain. A further, 
and a molt authentic, evidence of its fuperiority appears in a body of 
taws, drawn up at this time by the municipal magiftrates of Barcelona, 
for the exprels purpofe of regulating the nianufaElure of cloths made of fine 
Engli/h wool (‘ lanes fines de Anglatcrrd\ and other fine wools. The firft 
fe&ion (exadly like the ordinance in the patent given to the weavers of 
London by King Henry II) prohibits the mixture of any other wool 
with the Engliih. The other feCtions, to the number of thirty in all, 
are entirely filled with .precautions for prefervmg the purity of the wool 
in fpinning and through the other ftages of the manufacture, and againft 
debating the fabric, rules for the inipe&ion of the finiihed goods and 
for afeertainmg the quality by known authorized marks. \Capmmy, 
Mem. bijt. de Batcclona , V. 11, Col. dtpl.p. 417.] 

• This article feems intended to provide a remedy againft the /uperabundant zeal for tompenfaticm « 
lately manifclted by King James I. 
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As belonging to the fame fubjedt, 1 will here add, that in March 1441 
the municipal magift rates of Barcelona wrote to their agent in Bruges 
to purchafe four hundred quintals of the fineft Englifh wool to be /hip¬ 
ped at Southampton or London, to endeavour to get it weighed by the 
London weight, which was above five per cent heavier than that he had 
formerly bought .by, and to buy it ten per cent lower than the laft parcel 
(but how could he do that and get the fineft wool >) and moreover to 
ftipulate, in order to guard againft deception, that the wool ftiould be 
at the rifle of the feller till landed m Barcelona. [1 Capmany , V. ii, Col. 
dipl.p. 241.] The Engli/h wool was fometimes fent back to its native 
country in the form of manufactured cloth j as appears from a record, 
ftili preferved in the archives of Barcelona, which informs us that 250 
facks of fine Englifh wool, weighing eight arobas (about two hundred¬ 
weight) each, importedjby a Barcelona galley returned from England, 
were diftributed about this time to different manufacturers, in order to 
be made into cloth to be fent to England. [ Capmany , V. i, Com . p. 144.] 

We thus fee that the Engli/h had not yet attained the art of making 
th ejinc/l woollen cloths, *that Ypres was not the only place which excell¬ 
ed England in the manufacture, (fee above, p. 651) and that the fineft 
cloths of Catalonia were in demand in England, long after Engh/h cloths 
had become a confiderable article of exportation. On the other hand, 
we find (from Capmany , V. i, Com. p. 242) that fome of the Engli/h 
fabrics, and thofe of Florence, were afterwards thought worthy of imi¬ 
tation by the manufacturers of Barcelona, as fomc of thofe of Rheirns, 
Flanders, and even Ireland, were before this time. We lhall foon fee 
the fubjects of Aragon, whofe principal errand to England was the pur¬ 
chafe of wool, treated with peculiar favour in this country. 

We have already feen that Caftile, the principal kingdom in Spain, 
obtained a large flock of fine-wooled Iheep from England, in the reign, 
and apparently by the act, of that very king, Edward III, who has gen¬ 
erally obtained the piaife of being the great preferver of the wool, and 
founder of the woollen manufactures, of England. In procefs of time, 
the exportation of wool having never been prohibited by the govern¬ 
ment of Spain, that country, by unremitting attention to the royal 
flock, has acquired the, reputation and the eftablilhed market for the 
fineft wool in Europe: and the Spaniards now receive their own wool 
from England, made into cloth. What a wonderful change in the ftate 
of the commercial intercourfe between the two countries in the fifteenth 
and eighteenth centuries! 

1439, February—The crops of corn, efpecially wheat and rye, hay¬ 
ing been very deficient in England, while they weic more abundant in 
the Danifh dominions and the Eaft country, Robert Chapman a merch¬ 
ant of York, being furniflied with a letter from King Henry to the king 
of Denmark, failed to that country for a cargo of gram. Sir Stephen 
Browne, mayor of London, alfo imported fevcral cargoes of rye from, 
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Fruflia, which gave great relief. {Tvdera, V, x, p, 717,—nStaeV iS#rwry 
gf London, p. 937.] 

November—-The parliament, confidering that butter and cheefe could 
neither bear long keeping nor heavy expenfes, permitted them to be ex¬ 
ported, without any ipecial licence* to other places as well as to Oalais. 
[A8s 18 Hen, VI, c. 3.] The parliament mail undoubtedly have thought 
that feme good effeds arofe from the fyftem of impofing the hardihips 
of long keeping and heavy expenfes on wool, hides, tin, 8cc. 

The parliament now prohibited merchant Grangers from buying and 
felling with each other in England. They alfo enforced the law oblig¬ 
ing them to live under the furvey of holts, who were to be fuf&cient 
Englishmen, experienced in bufinefs, but not concerned in the branch 
which their guefts were engaged in, and to be appointed by the ma- 
giftrates of the towns wherein the Grangers tranfaded their bufinefs. 
The merchant Grangers were obliged to do all their bufinefs of buying 
or felling, landing or (hipping, under the infpedion of their hofis, and 
to make fale, within eight months after their arrival, of all goods im¬ 
ported by them, except cloth of gold and of filver, or of filk. They 
were bound to lay out all the proceeds of their fales in Englifli goods. 
The hofis were required to lodge in the exchequer twice a-year attefted 
accounts of all the tranfadions of their guefts in buying and felling; 
and they were entitled to two pennies out of every twenty (hillings of 
goods bought and fold, [r. 4.] 

An abufe had crept in of meafuring cloths, not by the yard and full 
inch, but by the yard and full hand, which the buyers alleged to be 
the meafure of London, and thereby got 2 yards in every cloth of 24 
yards. It was now enaded, that one inch only fhould be allowed in ad¬ 
dition to the yard. [r. x6. j 

The parliament, confidering that oil and honey were not by law liable 
to be gauged *, ordered that they fhould be gauged as well as wine, and 
that the buyer fhould have allowance for any deficiency of the ftandaru 
meafure of 252 gallons in the tun, and in proportion in the pipe and 
tertian or tierce, [c. 17.] * 

The commons propofed in parliament, that the Italians and others 
living within the Straits of Morocco fhould not be permitted to import 
into England any other merchandize than the produce of their own 
countries f. They alfo defired, that all fpiceries, fold in the out-ports 
by merchant ftrangers, fhould be as clear garbled as in London. But 
both propofitions were rejected by the king. [ Cotton's Abridgement, p. 626 .] 

1440, February a 4 —-King Henry addrefled an expoftulatory letter to 

* If the parliament had looked back to the aft one of the innumerable evils, to which the art of 
4 Rich. II, c. 1, they would have fieen, that oil printing lias applied a remedy. , 

<n.d honey were already on the fame footing with f The reader will perceive chat a principal part 
wine m refpeft to gauging. That overfignt was of the famous navigation aft was propofed by the ^ 
merchants in the year 1439. 
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*the grand matter of Pruffia, ftating, that in former times no duties were 
exatfted for veflels or cargoes in Pruflia, but of late the merchants of 
England had been often compelled to pay a duty upon the value of their 
veflels and cargoes in Dantzik, and been opprefied with other arbitrary 
exactions, detention of their veflels, &c. Some Englilh merchants hav¬ 
ing complained of being wrongoufly imprifoned and plundered in the 
towns of Stetin and Coflelyn, the king wrote alfo to the burgomafters, 
proconfuls, &c. of the Hanfe towns, demanding redrefs. [Feedera, V. 
*>PP- 753-755 ] 

February 8 th —A more productive method of making fait was now in¬ 
troduced in England: and, for the advancement of that manufacture, 
John of Schiedam, a native of Zeland, was encouraged to bring over 
from Holland and Zeland a number of people, not exceeding fixty, 
who were taken under the king’s protection. [Faedera, V. x, p. 761.] 

February 26 th —After the reflriction of the foreign trade of Norway, 
&c. to the one port of Bergen by the king of Denmark, we find feveral 
licences granted by King Henry to the two bifhops of Iceland for fend¬ 
ing Englifh veflels to that ifland on various pretences *, which feem to 
have been fchemes of collufion between the bifliops and the owners of 
the veflels for carrying on illicit trade, though that was oftenfibly guard¬ 
ed agamft in the licences. However, one now granted to the bilhop of 
Skalholt authorizes him to load two veflels with 200 quarters of corn, 
and with other provifions, and cloth, for Iceland, which the king was 
told, poflefled neither cloth, wine, ale, corn, nor fait, and to reload them 
with the produce of the ifland. [Foedera, V. x, pp. 645, 659, 682, 711, 
762.] 

June 17 th —The manufactures and commerce of the Netherlands be¬ 
ing almon ruined by the war with England, the duchefs of Burgundy 
wrote to King Henry, to whom (he was nearly related f, eameftly en¬ 
treating that he would renew the friendly intercourle, which had fo 
long fubfifted between the two countries. Commiflioncrs were accord¬ 
ingly appointed on both fides, and a truce of three years was concluded 
with the people of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, whereby they were 
again admitted to commercial intercourfe with all the king’s fubje&s on 
both fides of the fea. The hoftililies committed before the declaration 
of war were confideied as piracies, and commiflioners were appointed to 
afeertain the compenfations due on both fides, who found the Flemings 
indebted to the Englifh on that account 32,000 riders, each of the value 
of four ftnllings of Flemifli money J ; and for that fum the four mem¬ 
bers of Flanders gave their obligations. [. Fadera , V. x,pp. 730,761,791.] 

* One was, that the new-appointed bilhop of f This a&ive pacific princefs was grand-daugh- 
Hola, an Englilhmati, was afraid to go fo far, and ter of J >hn duke of Laiicaftcr and filter of D a 
therefor employed the mailer of an Englilh veil'd Henry, the prince of difeoverers. 
to tnfpe& his biflioprick as deputy bilhop. Both $ The Flemifli rider was worth 3/+ of Enghfli 
bifliops were conneded with John Weftou a ftock* money, as appears from an ad of the parliament^ 
fiflunonger in London. Scotland i.i tin. year 1451. 
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P&ober 13 th —la a treaty between King Henry andthe Me offfrtt- 
ame a mutual freedom of commercial intercourse between the fpbje&s 
of both was ftipulated; and, in order to guard againft piratical depred¬ 
ations at fea, the commanders of all veflels, fitted out in the ports of 
either country, were obliged to find Security before their departure, that 
they ihould not commit any depredations on the fubje&s of the other, 
and judges were to be appointed in each port, Who, without the formal’ 
ities of law, Ihould do Summary juftice upon the offenders and their 
Securities, or, failing them, upon the inhabitants of the place. [Fad- 
era, V. x,p. 803.] Such Securities for the peaceable conduct of veflels 
upon the fea were now become So common, that it will henceforth fierce¬ 
ly be neceflary to mention them. 

Otftober 28 th —The duke of Orleans, after a captivity of twenty-five 
years in England, agreed to pay 100,000 nobles for his ranfom, whereof 
he paid 40,000 in hand, advanced to him by four Florentine merchants 
in London. Having represented to King Henry, that he never Ihould 
be able to pay up the remaining 60,000, unlefs his vafials had the liberty 
of trading to the dominions, of England, the king granted licences to a 
great number of them to import wine, iron, Salt, linen cloths (‘ toilles’), 
and other merchandize, from any place in the obedience of his advers¬ 
ary of France, in veflels not exceeding 200 tuns burthen nor carrying 
above 20 men, or in carts, &c. to his dominions on either fide of the 
water, they paying the ufual cuftoms, &c. [. Fadera , V. x,pp. 777, 783, 
812-826.] 

Pliny obferves that paper confers immortality upon the works of man. 
That beautiful and juft eulogium may with ftill more propriety be ap¬ 
plied to the art of printing, which beftows furer immortality, together 
with univerfal circulation, upon all works worthy of preservation; which, 
by rendering books cheap, has brought knowlege within the reach of 
all mankind, and has done a thoufand times more than the lectures of 
all the philofophers of antiquity in difpelling the thick mift of ignor¬ 
ance, difiufing the lights of learning and Science, and enlarging the 
powers of the mind. This moft valuable art appears to have been in¬ 
vented about this time; and the honour of the invention has been very 
keenly contefted by the partizans of Gutenburg, Fuft, and Laurence. 
Gutenburg is Said to have printed at Strafburg in the year 1440, and 
afterwards at Mentz, his native city, where he a {Turned John Fuft as a 
partner. According to others, Fuft was the original inventor. And 
John Laurence of Harlem is alfo Said to have invented the art feme 
years before this time *. Hie firft rude efiays were made with wooden 

* Gutenburg bat the moft numerous, and the firft types, rudely cut in wood', among which there 
moft anticut, evidences m favour of hts priority of are fomc containing whole words, (fo that the 
invention. In honour of him, the invention has modem logoeraphy it oo new invention) are ftiU 
been commemorated by a jubilee held iu the for. preferred m that city along with fome imprdfions 
tieth year of every Succeeding century s and the of the firft printing, which eubibit the imperfec. 
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blocks containing the whole letters of a page in one piece: and this kind 
of printing is apparently of very high antiquity among the Chinefe, 
who (till ufe no other. Moveable types of lead, tin, &c. were very foon 
fubftituted: and the various improvements upon the manufa&ure and 
management of them in a very fhort time brought printing to a con- 
fiderable degree of perfection. 

*441—A furious war broke out in the year 1438 between Holland 
, and Zeland on the one fide, and the cities of Lubeck, Hamburgh, Lun¬ 
enburg, Wifmar, Roftock, and thofe of the Sound, aflifted by the Vene¬ 
tians, Spaniards, and Pruflians, on the other; and the Netherlander 
fuffered very much from the frequent captures made by their enemies. 
In vain the duke of Burgundy endeavoured to accommodate matters by 
a convention of deputies. The claim of his fubjeds for compenfation, 
amounting to' 50,000 florins of gold, was haughtily received by the 
Efterlings, and the meeting broke up with mutual defiance. The Hol¬ 
landers and Zelanders, with the content of the duke, immediately built 
a number of llout fliips (but not equal in fize to thofe of the Efterlings) 
at Harlem, Amfterdam, Home, Enkhuyfen, Dort, Gouda, Roterdam, 
Middelburg, Vere, Flufeing, Armuyden, Ziriczee, and fome other towns, 
and fent them out, welrarmed and manned, again ft their enemies. Thefe 
cruifers took twenty large hulks, three carracks from Pruflia, and a great 
Venetian carrack loaded with all forts of goods, by which the damages 
of the Netherlanders were compenfated. At laft a truce of ten years, 
concluded with Lubeck and five other principal cities, terminated, or 
fufpended, this war of commercial rivalry. [Petit, Cbron . de Hollands, 
p. 399.] 

1442, January 26 '^It was apparently in order to avoid the hard- 
fhips impofed upon foreign merchants by the late law, that Jeronimo 
Dandulo of Venice and his fon Marino paid forty marks for a licence, 
whereby the king made them denizens of England, and invefted them 
with all the privileges of native fubjedts *, and leave to export wool, tin, 
and cloth, without being obliged to carry them to Calais, paying in that 
cafe the duties paid by aliens. [Feeder a, V. xi2.] 

January—The parliament ena&ed, that denizen merchants, having 
the king’s licence to export wool, wool-fells, and tin, to any other place 
than the ftaple at Calais, ftiould pay the fame duties, which aliens paid 
upon fuch goods. [A6ls 20 Hen. VI, c. 4.] 

It had become ufual for the officers of the cuftoms to employ, as 
their clerks or deputies, perfons who were owners of Chips, engaged in 
trade, occupiers of wharfs and quays, tavern-keepers, brokers, &c. where- 

tion of an art in its infancy. \Sehepfim, in Mm. printing figures upon blocks, there can be no doubt, 
it Pacai. V. xvii, p. 762.] The advocates for that it is at leall as old as the year 1423. 

Full and Laurence are equally fatisfied m the juft. • The king fays, thev ftiall be natvuei indi- 
nefs of their claims to the honour of the invention. * gense’l 1 and that word continued for fome time 
The conteft will never he decided. Perhaps each to be ufcd inftead of denizen, 
of them invented fome improvement. At for 
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by die regular merchants were hindered in their bufinefs, and many 
frauds were committed. It was therefor enacted, that no perfon con¬ 
cerned in fuch branches of bufinefs fhould have any employment what¬ 
ever in the cuftoms. [r. 5.] 

It being reprefented, that the worfted goods of Norwich and Norfolk 
were unfairly made, and had loft their reputation in foreign markets, 
the parliament directed that fix wardens mould be annually chofen to 
infpetft the fufficiency and uniformity of the fabric, and the due meafurc 
of the goods *, and to feize all found defe&ive f, [c. ia] 

The legal reftraints put upon the wool trade at Calais were found to 
have very much reduced the Tales, to the great injury of the king’s re¬ 
venue, of the merchants and mariners of England, and of the country 
in general. The laws refpedhng the bullion were alfo attended with the 
bad confequence of producing retaliating laws in other countries, which 
it is wonderful that the parliament did not forefee. It was now decreed, 
that merchants might fell their wool at Calais under the rules of the 
ftaple, whenever they fhould think proper. But ftill they were ordered 
to carry a third part of the price to the mint at Calais, to be coined, and 
to bring the coined money into England. [ e . ia.] 

1443, January 18 th —King Henry, defirous of^onciliating the favour 
of the king of Aragon, granted all the Aragonefe trading to England 
an exemption from the late a<ft of parliament, obliging merchants to 
tranfadt their bufinefs under the infpedtion. of hofts. [ Fadera , V. xi, 
A 18.3 

June 25*''—The water formerly brought to London from Tyburn 
(fee above, p. 389) being found inefficient in the year 1439 f° r the in- 
creafed population of the city the magiftrates obtained from the ab- 
bat of Weftminfter a perpetual grant of a fountain in the manor of 
Paddington, together with right to break up the ground for laying their 
pipes, for an annual rent of two pounds of pepper. The king now con¬ 
firmed the abbat’s grant, and moreover authorized the magiftrates to 
break up any public road, and any ground belonging to himfelf or to 
any other perfon, to purchafe 200 fodders of lead for their pipes, &c. 

• The following were the ftandard meafure* of Norwich ftuff*, agreeable to the aft. 

Bed* of the gr$ateft fize *4 yard* largely, by 4 yard*. 

Bed* of middle fize 12 - 3 

Beds of the fmallcft fize to largely, a \ 

Monk'* cloths >12 • 1 £ 

Canon cloth* - $ - 

Cloth* called cloths 6 .2 

(h» aft 33 Hen. VI, c. 4, they 
•re called canon <;loth» of the 
other fize.) f 

Double worded* 10 - li largely. 

Half double* 6 ij 

Roll worfted* .30 - i largely, 

f Thi* law was renewed, and declared to be in force for three year* by an aft 33 Hen. Vi, t. 4. 

% The king** confirmation (ays, t£at the fountain* were defeftivc and aried op. But they continue' 
running to this prefent time. 
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and to prefs plumbers, mafons, and other workmen, into their fervice: 

[Feedera, V. xi, pp. 29-53.] 

The Portuguefe, in the prog refs of their difeoveries along the coaft: 
of Africa, having kidnapped fome of the Moors, Prince Henry this 
year ordered the commanders of his veflels to carry them home to their 
own country. His officers, however, inftead of obeying his humane 
and judicious-order, obliged the friends of the captives to redeem them, 
and received in exchange ten Negro flaves and a quantity of gold. Theft 
two kind of new obje&s, thus unexpe< 3 edly offered to the avidity of the 
Portuguefe, fllenced the murmurs againft Prince Henry’s ftbemes of 
difeovery, and immediately filled all Europe with eagernefs to embark 
under the flag of the Portuguefe, to whom the pope had very liberally 
granted all the countries between Cape Bojador and India. A company 
of merchants at Lagos’ obtained from the prince a charter for the ex- 
clufive right of trading with the Moors of the African coaft for a limit¬ 
ed time ; and in the following year (1444) a few veflels belonging to 
this firft Royal African company arrived at a fmall ifland called Nar. But 
inftead of trading with the Moors, they made a hoftile attack upon 
them, flew many, and brought off 155 captives. Prince Henry after¬ 
wards built a fort on the little ifland of Arguin for the accommodation 
of the company; and there they eftablifhed their factory, to which they 
fent regular annual ftiips with woollen cloth, linen, corn, See. and fome 
ftlver. Thefe they exchanged with the Moors, or Arabs, for Negro 
flaves (to the number of feven or eight hundred annually about the 
year 1456) and gold dull. Such was the commencement of the Euro¬ 
pean trade on the coaft of Africa for flaves, who were then all carried 
to Portugal. [Fariay Sou/a, V. i, p. 10 .—Cada Mojlo's Voyage , p. 55.— 
Purcbas , R. x, p. 1674.] 

1444, May 28 th —After an age of warfare the ambafladors of England 
and France concluded atruce to Istft till the 1“ of April 1446, whereby 
the fubje&s of both kingdoms were allowed reciprocal freedom of trade, 
and it was agreed, that their property, being in any town belonging to 
the oppoflte power at the expiration of the truce, fhould be preferved 
inviolate. [Feedera, V. xi, p. 59.] 

1445, October 21“—Notwithftanding the repeated injun&iom of 
councils againft ecclefiaftical perfons being concerned J in trade, many 
of them were merchants and traders of every denomination; and, be¬ 
ing exempted from moll of the taxes paid by the laity, they underfold 
and ruined the regular traders, who contributed to fupport them. In 
order to give fome check to the prepofterous converfion of monaftenes 
into warehoufes, work-lhops, inns, and tap-houfes, Philip duke of Bur r 
gundy now iffued a placard, wherein he fets forth, that many more con¬ 
vents for monks and nuns had been founded within a few years in his 
territories of Holland and Zeland, than were proportioned to the extent 
of thofe countries j that all trades and handicrafts are carried on in 
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them, whereby they accumulate eftates, which remain with them for 
ever, and all the land in the country mull in time come into their 
hands. He therefor prohibits them from receiving or purchafing any 
more eftates in his dominions, till commiflioners, to be appointed by 
him, (hall determine in what manner they may hold lands. [Brandt's 
fft/i. of the reformation , V. i, p. 23 Engl, tranfl. *] This perverfion of the 
privileges and wealth, obtained from the miftaken piety of princes and 
devout perfons or the remorfe of opulent criminals, this licenced (mug- 
gling, was by no means peculiar to the Netherlands: it was common in 
other countries, and perhaps in none more than in England f. 

1446, Auguft 4 ,h —A truce between King Henry and the duchefs of 
Burgundy, a&mg for her hufband, was followed by another treaty, 
whereby a free commercial intercourfe was continued till the 1“ of No¬ 
vember 1459 between the king’s fubje&s and the merchants of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Mechlin, whether dealers in wool, hides, provisions, or 
whatever other merchandize, (except armour, artillery, powder, and 
other warlike ftores) on paying the cuftoms ufual in the ports of each 

country_The fifhermen of either country were to have liberty to filh 

where they pleafed, and, if obliged to take Shelter in the ports of the 
other, they were to be admitted fieely on paying the ufual duties—No 
privateers were to be permitted to iflue from the ports of either coun¬ 
try to prey upon the fnbjetfts of the other : neither Should they be per¬ 
mitted to land their plunder in the ports of the contracting powers— 
Neutral vefiels* bringing provifions or other goods from the Eaft coun¬ 
try to the dominions of either party, Should not be molefted in any 
manner.—VeSTels of either country, not fitted for war, being driven by 
ftorm or enemies into the ports of the other. Should be allowed to enter 
and depart at their pleafure, but not to land any goods without a licence 

* Brandt next gives a book of rates, or table, of the king's own law againft the exportation of 
of the regulated prices of pardons for a variety of wool: but that law was never kept, 
fins, wherein it is obfervaUe, that the murder of The Ciftercian monks were great wool-merch- 
the 1 it draft relations is the cheaprft fin in the cata- ants, till their trade was prohibited in 1344. See 
loguc. above, p. 533. 

t la the reign of Henry I the abbat of S*. AI- The fmuggling fchemes of the two bifhops of 
bans was a fifhmonger. See alove,jb. 384. In the Iceland have been noticed, p. 637. 
reign of Henry II the bifhop of Ely'oivued a vef- It is not necefiary to add to thefe examples a 
fcl of the kind called^an cfneck j and in that of long lift of the very ufual grants enabling the popes 
Richard I the bifhop of Durham was owaer of a ana other foreign priefts to export wool and other 
fliip remarkably large. [Madox'e Htft. of the exeb. cuftomable goods without paying cuftoms. 
e. 17, J 31 Note cn Dial, de fcacc. L. i, e. 6.] Neither was Scotland without fome examples of 

A. 1 ). 1316—'The bifhop of Nidaros (Dron- trading bifhops. 
theim) 10 Norway traded to England as a merch- 136c—The bifhop of Aberdeen was owner of 
ant. See above, p. 479. note f. ’ a veffel. See above, *. 371. 

1340—In the famous battle near the Swyn there 1404—A rich veffel, which the bifhop of S*. 
was a fhip bebftgmg to the prior of Canterbury. Andrews owned, or was largely interefted in, was 
[Stow'* Jnn. f. 370.] t taken by the Engliih. [JfS. Sth. Celt, Veff. 

In the fame year King Edward III licenced a F vii.] 
cardinal to export iixty facks of wool every year The fucceeding bifhop of S'. Andrew* built the 

of bis life, [Fadera, V. v, ft, 215] which was a fineft fhip then in Scotland, which was called The 
very good annuity. It was moreover a violation bi/hop’s barge. [Lejl. fit. 303, 304.] 
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from the proper officers-—The Englifh might make faft their veffels 
in the ports of Brabant, Flanders, &c. in the manner pradlifed by the 
French, Hollanders, Zelanders, and Scots j and the Flemings, &c. might 
do the fame in the Englifh ports.—The veflels of either party were pro¬ 
hibited from carrying the property of the enemies of the other.—In 
cafe of the veflels of either country being wrecked on the coafts of the 
other, the property ihould be delivered to the owners on paying reafon* 
able expenles.—The road along the coaft from Calais fhould be renew¬ 
ed ; and the merchants were, as in former treaties, forbidden to take 
dogs with them, or to catch the rabbits on the Downs.—The Englifh 
merchants fhould have inns, or hotels, for themfelves in the cities of 
Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, and enjoy all the privileges they en¬ 
joyed in former times *—Any infraction of the treaty by individuals 
fhould be compenfated by the fovereign, but fhould not produce a rup¬ 
ture of the truce.—Laftly, it was agreed, that the four members of Flan¬ 
ders lhould bind themfelves to obferve this treaty: and they according¬ 
ly did fo in a few days after. [ Fadera , V. xi, pp. 140-146.] 

King Henry granted the mayor of Briftol the privilege of being ex¬ 
empted from the jurifdiCtion of his admirals and other mimfters. [Rot. 
pat. fee. 24 Hen. VI, m. 23.] 

1447—It is impoflible to reconcile the various aeras afligned by the 
writers of the Netherlands to the improved method of curing herrings, 
invented by William Beukels, or Beukefens, of Biervliet in Flanders, 
who, by the mofl probable account, died this year. From a variety of 
notices, difperfed through the preceding part of this work, it is evident 
that they are miftaken, who reprefent him as the firft who ever cured 
thofe fifb. The truth feems to be, that he introduced fome improve¬ 
ment in the manner of treating the fiflv or perhaps of preparing the 
fait, concerning which the information is very obfeuref, which, being 
adopted by his countrymen, procured a fuperior reputation to their fifh 

• The rtlum of the Englifh at thi» time to enjoy fearch upon it, is the following.—‘ Ctux de Byer. 
their forme- privilege* \a Antwerp, the thief city of * vlyet, [no mention of Beukelcna 3 'Ac dr Flan- 
Brabant, is related by Wheeler [TreatiJe of com - • dres, qui premiercment inventcrent (pour le 
merce, p. 16] aa their firft arrival in that city, ‘ mieux garder etant fall6) del’cgorger* et lui ofter 
which he ignorantly fay a, confifted of thatched 4 lea machoipea, qui le failoicul autrement bien toft 
huta, contained only four poor and ignorant mcrch- 4 corrompre, ce qu’en langue du pays fe difoit la- 
anta, and had only fix fmall vefTela for the river, 4 ken, e’eftadire demaclveler.* [ C'.rontqur de Hol- 
but none fit for going to fea. What he and others lande, isle. par Petit, p. 184 —See alfo Marchantd 
fay of the order of the golden fleece, being infti- FlanJna, L. i. —Otai Magnt Hiji.fept L. xx, e. 22. 
tuted by the-duke of Burgundy in honour of the — Sc hood de harengtt, § 36.— De IVitt’t Interefl oj 
Englifh wool and cloth, is unfupported, or rather Holland, pp. 49, jo, I'ngl. tranjl .] Beukelena 
is contradiftcd, by hia diploma of the original ere- feema one of thofe charaAeis, who, by fome accid- 
auou of the knights,‘dated 27 th November 1431, ental circumftanccs, have obtained higher placet 
which is recited verbatim by Meyer in his Annalet in the temple of Faroe, than their real menta eu- 
Flandria, f. 274. The duke appears to have had titled them to. Such s circumftance was the vifit 
the fleece of Giacon, the judge of Ifracl, in his eye, of the emperor Charles V and hia fitter to the tomb 
when chufing hia device. [Marchantu FlanJna, of Beukelena, where they offered up their praycra 
p. a8j. j for hia foul. Goguet moreover fays, that the em- 

f The moft diftinA account of tlje procefa that peror fcre&ed a ftatue to him. 

I have been able to find, after beftowing much re. * 
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at Home and other foreign markets, where they were diftinguiflied by 
the name of Fkmjb herrings. The herring trade, together with other 
branches of Flemifh induftry, patted afterwards into the hands of the 
Hollanders, who have been wonderfully enriched by it. 

According to Galvano, the crew of a Portuguefe fhip reported, that 
they had been driven by a ftorm to the weftward, and had arrived at an 
ifland, wherein there were feven cities inhabited by people fpeaking 
Portuguefe, who faid, their anceftors had fled from Spain on the death 
of King Roderigo (about the year 700), and aflced, if Spain was ftiM 
troubled by the Moors. Some land, brought from the ifland, produced 
a good quantity of gold. Galvano adds, that this ifland was fuppofed 
to be the Antiles, or New Spain *. [Galvano, copied in Purcbas, B. x, e. 

1] 

1448, July 24“—From King Henry’s appointment of commiflioners 
to fettle all dilputes with the grand matter of Pruffia and the people of 
the Hanfc towns, and to confirm or renew the antient treaties with them, 

* Thcfc feven cities, which afterward* became have therefor thought proper to .place in a note, 
golden cities, and filled the heads of the Spauiih —In the year 1450 Phranza went as ambaflador 
difcovcrers, and sdfo that of Sir Walter Raleigh, from the la ft emperor of Conftantinople to the king 
with golden dreams, perhaps grew out of Zeno’s of Iberia, and was told by £phrem, a native of 
report of a nation poiTeffiog gold and filver, cities that country of about too years of age, that he 
and temples, in an unknown wtfflem part of the had been carried off when a boy by barbarians, 
world, (probably Mexico,/re above, p. 563) incor- and fold in Perfia to one of a company of merch- 
porated with .forae obfeure tradition of an antient ants traveling to India. In India he found an op- 
migration from Spain. That the ftory was not m- portumty of leaving his mafter, and, after long 
■vented after the difeovery of the weftern lands by traveling through deferts, at laft arrived at ifland* 
Chriftopher Colon, it evident from a letter written inhabited by people who generally lived 150 years, 
by Paolo (Tofcinelli) a phyfician of Florence, and enjoyed a perpetual Tpring and harveft of aro- 
25 th June 1474, to Fernando Martinez, who, at matic* and large nut*.' Their country alfo pro¬ 
file defire of the king of Portugal, had confuhed duced the tnagnet; the ammala m it were of a 
him on the Ihorteft courfe by lea to India. He ftupendous magnitude 5 and thefprings of the Nile 
fent him a chart of the weftern cecils of Europe were in it. (ilow could the Nile rife in an ifland i) 
and Africa from Ireland to Guinea, exhibiting all After living among tbofc happy people long enough 
the known iflands, and alfo containing the coalt of to be mailer of their language, he wilhed to return 
India and the fpice iflands in the wejlern part of the home, and was conduced to a place, whence vcf- 
rhart. and, after a pompo >b defenption of Catai fels from the farther India failed with aromatics, 
and Mango (north and fouth parts of China) he He embtuked in one of them, and afterwards found 
obferved in his letter, that * from the ifland of An- a great Iberian flnp, w Inch carried h'm to Portugal, 

* tilia, which you call the ifland of tin feven cities ; whence he failed to the Bmifb iflands, andfrom them 

* and of which you have the knowlege, to the to Iberia. [Pbranna, /.. hi, e. 1.] Phranza wrote 

* mod noble ifland of Cipango, there are ten fpaces, in the year 1477, [/». n», c. 303 and therefor this 

* making 2,500 miles, which ifland abounds with ftory • u fpurtout or wonderful' ( Gibbon , V, xii, 

< gold, iilver, and pretious Hones.’—He afterwards />. *78.] Of Phranza’* work we poflef* only a 
fent a copy of the fame letter, and alfo of the chart, Latin tranllation, made by Pontama, who has fup- 
to Chriftopher Colon, and added descriptions and preffed fuch parts as he thought nfelefs digreflions. 
arguments, tending to inflame lus ambition of being Quere, If he has taken the further liberty of in- 
the firft European to accompliih a weftern paffage traducing fome improvements * If Ephrera ever was 
to thofe regions of riches. [f/W. de Don Chrfl. m Britain, he might fail for Genca, and thence to 
Colon, par fu hip Fernando, c. 8.J Tofcanclli was the Black fea, and fo travel by land to Iberia, which 
the artift, who about the year *460 couftrudled is an inland country between that fea and the Caf- 
the celebrated gnomon at Florence, winch is ef- pian. But that Iberia ftiould have any (hips (if 
teemed one of the noblcft aftronomical liiftruments the ftrange ronfufion Iberian does not mean Span* 
in the world. ^ i/ 5 ) is as incoroprehenflble, as that a voyage from 

Somewhat fimflar to Galvano 1 * ftory, but the Indian ocean to Portugal ftiould be invented 
,ftiil more improbable, is the following, which I by any Iberian or Greek before the year 1498. 
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it appear#, that forae depredations or other enormities had been com¬ 
mitted, probably, on both fides*. [Feeders, V. x, p. 217.] 

At this time flourifhed Cardinal Cufa, the firft European after Pytha¬ 
goras and his difciples, who conceived the truth of the fyftem of cos¬ 
mography, by which Copernicus, whofe name is attached to it, is im¬ 
mortalized. [Nouveau Dift. bijl. art. Nicholas (de Cufa) V. vi.] 

1449, February—-Engliih cloths were now prohibited in Brabant* 
Holland, and Zcland, which being judged contrary to the fubfifting 
treaty, and found very diftrefling to the men weavers, fullers, and dyers, 
and the women webfters, carders, &nd fpinners, and all others concern¬ 
ed in die trade, it was refolved in parliament, that, if the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy did not repeal the injurious ordinance, no merchandize of the 
growth or man ufafture of his dominions fhould be admitted in Eng¬ 
land. [Aft 37 Hen. VI, c. 1.] 

The parliament remarked, that the revenue arifing from the ftaple of 
Calais in the reign of Edward III was above £68,000 a-year, and the 
kingdom was enriched by the trade of the merchants of the ftaple, who 
were numerous and opulent: but that, by frauds and abufes crept into 
the trade, and by the great number of licences exempting individuals 
from the law or the ftaple, the revenue was now funk to £12,0oo f-. ’ 
Therefor it was enaded, that the mayor, conflables, and merchants, of 
the ftaple at Calais fhould enjoy all their antient privileges unimpaired, 
and that no licence to be henceforth granted by the king for carrying 
wool, wool-fells, or tin, from England, Ireland, or Wales, fhould be of 
any avail, except for fhipping them for the Mediterranean upon paying 
alien’s duty. There were, however, referved in full force, a licence 
.granted to the marquis of Suffolk (grandfon of the famous merchant 
-William de la Pole) for fhipping 2,oco facks of wool of the growth of 
Norfolk, a licence to the convent of S*. John of Bridlington for fhipping 
1 a farplers containing 30 facks, and licences to three other perfons, all 
thefe being ftjll permitted to carry their wool to the beft market accord- 
ingto the idireftion of their own judgements, [c. 2.] 

The law againft carrying money out of the kingdom had been fre¬ 
quently broken by Englifh and foreign merchants importing cargoes of 
grain. The parliament now directed, that all merchants importing 
grain fhould give fecurity, that they would faithfully beftow the money 
arifing from their fales in the purchafe of Engliftv goods, [c. 3,] A 
fcareity of corn muft immediately have broken this law. 

March 20“—William C&nyngs, an eminent merchant of Briftol, like 
the Italian merchants, fent fatfors to tranfarft his bufinefs in foreign 

* Werdenbsgen, in liis cacaWa couipofiuon call- + The funds pan? for the licences probably nude 

A&. * Hifituy of the Hatfatu rifWut, has magn rfied up the deficiency. 
ihofe fancies into a great and fcnous war. 

VOL. I. 4 P 
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countries, as we team by two iettet* «f King ffenry, addrcfled *u *hn 
grand matter of Frcttfe and tbemgittnrai flf Dsfct»k, rncamaifmdmg 
to their good offices two pc ribas detaribed by tho king** fadter# of his 
beloved and honourable merchant, WiBkum Canyngs. £F*dtm K *b 
pp. aa 6 , 8*7.3 

April i f< —The propokd marriage of Jswoc* H, king of Scotland* with 
Mary, the daughter of the duke of Gelder, $M niece of the duke of 
fiutgundy, with whom, as the more powtrfiul prince, the treaty was ne¬ 
gotiated, and aMb, the eonfidcration of the friendly oammemtai inter- 
courfe maintained between the Scot# and the pe<apie of Brabant, Flan¬ 
ders, Holland, Zeland, said other territories, all now fubje& to the duke 
of Burgundy, from the moft renfote ages, produced a treaty of perpetu¬ 
al alliance, wherein each prince promised to compel} aggreifors upon the 
fubje&s of the other/whether by land or fea, to make cornpeufation to 
die party injured. {A IS. Bib. Harl 4657, V. in,jf. 5 b, 11 a.] 

July f 7 tfe ~*-The EngHlh merchants and iteamen, in defiance of the or¬ 
ders of the king of Denmark, frequently reformed to the cnafts of Ice¬ 
land, Haig aland, and Finmark, in confequencc of which fome of them 
had been feiaed about the year 1447, *®d were ftill detained as prifoners. 
The ambafladors of the kings of England and Denmark, having met at 
Copenhagen *, now agreed that all injuries on both tides fhould he re- 
dretied, that the fubje&s of both kings ibcodd have mutual freedom of 
navigation, and particularly that the EnglbSb merchants fhould enjoy 
their anrieat liberties and privileges, and pay the sentient cwftoms. But 
they were exprefsly debarred from failing to Iceland, Helgoland, and 
Finmark, on any pretence whatever, without having a fpecial licence 
from the king of Denmark; and it was declared, that the feirOre and 
punijfhment of contumacious interlopers ihould not be confidered as a 
breach of the treaty. In a few days after, the king of Denmark more¬ 
over granted the Engldh, trading to or from Pruffia or any part of hi* 
own dominions, the privilege of traveling or (ailing through ms territe- 
tories, either in Engiifh or German veflbls. [Feeder^ V. ri, pp. 264, 
473*3 

December a 4 —John Taverner, a mariner of Kingftan upon Hull, by 
the help of God and £bme of the king’s fubjeds, bad built a (hip as 
large as a great carrack, or even larger, which he called the Grace Dieu 
(Grace of God). The king directed that (he (hould be called the Car- 
rack Grace Dieu ; and he granted Taverner the more folid advantage 
of taking onboard his-carrack ’wool, tin, lambt&ins, wool-fells, pofle&rges 
and other hides raw or tanned, and any other merchandize, the property 

* Beituta [H«r. Gtrm. L. ui, /. 159] lays, Copeohagn ssppaara by ttia treaty to b**t beeo 
that this oty ma put an a footing amb the other the royal n fidne t, and to bow bad «har«h«a» 
towns of Denmark in refpeft to municipal pn«- in the chapeer-honie of one of which, called the 
leges fo late aa the year <443. His information it greater church, the ambailadors met. 
fometimes defe&ive j and this date feems-too late, * 
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©f Englilh or foreign merchants, in the ports of London, Southampton, 
Kingfton upon Hull, and Sandwich, or in any of them, and carrying 
them direft to Italy, on paying alien’s duty. The king expeded, that 
hd would import bmv-ftaves, wax, arid other foreign produce necCflary 
for the country, to the great benefit of the revenue and of the nation. 
[Fadefa, V. xl, p. 25$.] The exemption of an Engliih fubjedt from the 
law of the ftaple, in confideration of the extraordinary fize of his £hip, is 
a clear proof; drat no fuch vriTel had hitherto been built in England. 

1450, November—In confideration of alum to the value of £4,000; 
delivered to King Henry by feme merchants of Genoa, the parliament 
licenced them to (hip any ftaple warts from the fouth part of England, 
till they ftiotild be repaid by the amount of the cuftoms. The king fold 
the alum for £8,006 in ready money to fome merchants, to whom the 
parliament gave a monopoly by prohibiting all perfons from importing, 
buying, or felling, any other alum during two yea re. [Cottods Abridge 
ment, p. 647.} 

December i6 ,fc —William Canyngs, merchant in Briftol, already men¬ 
tioned, had obtained letters from the king of Denmark, authorizing him 
to load certain VefifeU with lawful Engliih merchandize for Iceland and 
Fmmark, to take in return fifh and other merchandize, and to make as 
many voyages as he Ifcuold think proper during a limited term, in order 
to recover debts due to him in thole countries. The trade was prohi¬ 
bited by an Engliih a& of parliament: but King Henry, confidering 
the good ferviees rendered to him by Canyngs while mayor of Briftol, 
gave him leave to employ two (hips, of whatever burthen, during two 
years, in the trade to Iceland and Finmark, and to export any fpeaes of 
goods ftot reftri&ed to the ftaple of Cakis. [Fadera, t. m,p. 177.] It 
w known that Canyngs pofleffed fhips of 400, 500, and even 900 tuns 
burthen: but it is not likely that he employed them m that northern 
trade, even though the limited number of veflels would tempt him to 
have them as large as poffible. Thofe very large (hips probably trans¬ 
ported timber and other bulky articles from the Baltic, where, we may 
believe, they were purchafed, as the extraordinary notice taken of Ta¬ 
verner's great (hip m the year 1449 renders k improbable that they 
were built in England r . 

According to a roll prefetved m the Tower, the king this year bor- 

* Canyon «u fite time* mayor of Briftol, and (hip* mentioned in the teat. That the king'* dif- 
ftmndcdthe chnaoh of SlUdckff oa the pkaferc wa» not incurred by piracy, nahaabeca 
ouifidc -of the waUa» tha mod magnificent pmifli fuppofed, or by any ddhowmratle deed, » erideot 
church ft Engfaad ia the Jjfinkm of Camden, firm the being recorded on bu monument. 
IBrk. p. 17*] From hit mOMmeal in that Hi* memory baa laiely been revwed, aa conoeaed 
ehmtkVre k**, that King Edwari IV, onfoAe with Rowley, the alleged author of moft of the 
, ©ccafion of dtfnimtaee, tow from him *,470 tana mm publiwed by Chaucrton, aad m author of 
of ihipping, among which were the three gnat feme of them himfelf. 

, 4 P 2 
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rowed infinite fums from the merchants of the ftaple and other mehch 
ants f. [Rot. pat. prim. 28 Hen. VI, m. 2.] 

About this time, the Azores, or Weftera iflands, faid to have been 
previoufly difcovered by fome Flemish navigators, were occupied by the 
Portuguese under the aufpices of the enlightened prince, Don Henryf. 

1451, Auguft 14 th —The truce between the two British kingdoms was 
renewed. The promife not td plunder wrecked veffels, and to permit 
vefiels in diftrefs to purchafe provifions, was again mutually repeated; 
and each fovereign engaged, that the enemies of the other, bringing 
prizes into his ports, fliould be prohibited fronnudifpofing of their plun¬ 
der without the confent of the original owners. It was agreed that vei- 
fels, Avowing by cockets and other fufficient documents that they be¬ 
longed to either nation, fhould not be compelled to lower, or take in, 
then- fails, or be any way impeded in their navigation, by any vefiels of 
the other nation, [Feeder a r V. xi, p. 293.] Truces, nearly in the fame 
terms, were repeatedly renewed during the reigns of Henry VI and 
James II, which both terminated in the year 1460. 

1452, January 2o‘ k —In a diet, which had been held at Utrecht by 
commiflioners from King Henry and reprefentatives of the grand mat¬ 
ter of Prufiia and the Hanfe towns, the matters in difpute were adjufied 
in a manner fatisfadory to the king and the grand mafter. But the ci¬ 
tizens of Lubeck refufed to abide by the determination of the diet, re¬ 
tained a number of Engliftv fubjeds in prifon, and even preferibed to 
the king rules for the condud of his fubjeds. The other Hanfe towns 
appear, in complaxfance to Lubeck, to have alfo negleded to accept, or 
ratify, the ads of the diet. The magifirates of Cologne, however, ap^ 
prehending the difpleafure ,of King Henry, had written to him re quell¬ 
ing the continuance of his favour, and the merchants of the Teutonic 
gildhall in London importuned him to the fame effed. The king now 
wrote, in anfwer to the magifirates, that nothing fivould be wanting on 
his fide to the faithful prel'ervation of the antient friendship between 
England and Cologne* and he defired to know, whether the Hanfe towns 
were to take part with Lubeck in the hoftiie condud of that city to¬ 
wards England, or to comply with the decrees of the diet. He alfo 
wrote in the fame manner to the grand mafter, in anfwer. to his letters 
fignifying his approbation of the proceedings of the diet. [Fadera, V. xi, 
PP • 304* 305 -] 

* We afterward* find other loam from the tnerch- 1460 Martin of Nuranberg, under the aufpicet of 
ante of the ftaple ; for example, 10,000 mark* in the duchefs of Burgundy (who thereby proved 
the 31* year of King Henry VI, and £20,000 in herfelf a worthy fitter of the iBuftriou* Don Hen- 
hi* 33* year. [CeWWi’r Abridgment, ff. 653, ry of Portugal) occupied Fayal, the principal 
659 T lfland, for the troth of which he appeals to the re- 

f The difeovery of thofe iflands is varioufly dat- cords of Nareoberg. See alfo Ferjfer’e, Difteveritn 
ed in 1449, 1455, 1460, and 1481. Mr. Otto in tie Norik, p, *57 Engt. iranjf. 

[jimrr. fbtloj. tranf. V. ji, /. 263] fays, that m 
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November a 11 -— King Henry granted a fafe-conduCl for four years to 
three fkilful miners, with thirty other perfons, from Bohemia, Hungary, 
Auftria, and Micia (rather Mifnia or Meiflen), who were to be employ¬ 
ed in his mines in England. [Fardera, V. xi, p. 317.] The mines in 
thofe countries had been worked many centimes, and the miners were 
probably the moft expert in Europe. 

H' 53 . March—The parliament granted the king the duties of tunnage 
and poundage for life. They alfo granted him, during his fubfidy of 
wool, 3374 from denizens and £5 from aliens on every lack, with pro* 
portional duties on other ftaple wares. And they impofed an annual 
tax of 407upon every alien merchant keeping houfe in England, and 
20/ upon thofe who' remained only fix weeks in the country, and more¬ 
over £6 :13 :4 to be paid annually by every alien merchant during the> 
king’s life. [Cotton's Abridgement, p. 649.] Whether thele taxes operat¬ 
ed as real burthens upon the Enghlh confumers and fellers, or were, as 
intended, actually taxes upon the foreigners, depended upon the Eng- 
lilh merchants being capable, or not, of competing with them. 

May 29 th —The imperial city of Conftantinople was taken by aflauk 
by Mohamed II, emperor of the Turks. Conftantine Palaeologus, the 
laft of the many fucceffbrs of the firft Conftantine, who tranfplanted the 
feat of empire to the fhore of the Bofphorus, was found buried under 
a mountain of his flaughtered fubjeCts: and the Roman empire, after 
dragging out many centuries in the imbecillity of extreme old age, was 
finally extinguifhed. Conftantinople was no longer an emporium or 
connecting point for the commerce of the eaftern and weftern regions 
of the world. The Genoefe were obliged to abandon their fettlement 
at Pera, adjacent to that city > and they foon after loft all their other 
factories or colonies in the ASgsean fea. Their eaftern trade, which had 
been chiefly fupported by thofe fettlements, declined rapidly ; and the • 
Venetians^ almoft without a rival, fupplied the increafing demand of 
Europe for the productions of the Eaft, which they were enabled to ob¬ 
tain on the moft advantageous terms by their connections with the ful- 
tan of the Mamelukes. 

One good confequence of the overthrow of the Greek empire was, 
that many men of literature and fcience, and along with them many 
works of the learned of former ages, were difoerfed through the weftern 
countries of Europe j and the knowledge difleminated by their inftruc- 
tions, and by their books, which were multiplied, and rendered attain-, 
able by people of moderate wealth, by the late happy invention of 
printing, wonderfully enlightened Europe, and had great influence in 
bringing on a ftate of civilization, favourable to the advancement of 
commerce, the arts, and the happinefs of mankind. 

OCtober ij '*—The city of Bourdeaux was a fecond time taken by the. 
French ; and the Englifh were finally expelled from every part of France,, 
except Calais and its fmall diftriCt. Without detracting from the won- 
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-derful cfiedls of the patriotic enthufiafin of the Maid of Orleans,, or the 
military talents of the French generals, an hiftorian of commerce may be 
permitted to obferve, that this event, happyfor France, and infinitely more 
happy for England, was in a confiderable degree owing to the unexampled 
opulence and patriotism of Jacques Coeur, who, at a time when trade 
was fcarcely known in France, is faid to hare employed three hundred 
factors * to manage his vaft commerce, which extended to the Turks and 
Perfians of the Eaft, and the Saracens of Africa, the moft remote na¬ 
tions then known to the merchants of Europe. His exports confided 
chiefly of woollen cloths, linens, and paper, then the principal manufac¬ 
tures of France; and his returns were filks, fpiceries, &c. But fome fay, 
that his dealings were chiefly in gold, diver, and arms f. This illuftri- 
ous merchant was treafurer (* argentier’) to the king of France, and lent 
him 200,000 crowns, without which he could not have undertaken the 
xedu&ion of Normandy. Being fent on an embafly to Laufanne, his 
enemies took the opportunity of Ins abfence to bring felfe charges 
againft him; and the king, regardlefs of his multiplied fervices and 
zealous attachment, abandoned him to their malice. Though nothing 
could be proved againft him in a trial conduced by his enemies with 
acknowleged unfairnefs, he was condemned (tg/ lh May 1453} to the 
amende bonorabft, to confifcation of <11 his property, and imprisonment. 
Having efcaped from confinement by the graceful a fli fiance of one of his 
clerks, he recovered fome part of bib property which was in foreign 
countries; and, being appointed by the pope to command a divifion of 
his fleet, he died in that fervice at Chio in the year 1456. [Mezeray s V* 
70 3.~—ViXartf, V. vih, pp. 237-243.—Nswrtfa bjfi. V. li, /. 

704.} 

In the year 1448 the duke of Burgundy exacted a duty of 18 flul- 
Hngs, money of Paris, upon ervery Ihck of fak. The citizens of Ghent, 
unaccuftottted to arbitrary impofitions, refufod to pay any new taxes. 
Next year be laid a tax upon wheat, which they alfo refufed; and in 
1451 they refofed payment of the duty on herrings at Stays and the duty 
on wool. The confequence was a very furious war, which proves the 
great power and rcfources of the citizens, derived entirely from their 
flourishing manufactures. But the foperior power of the duke, whofe 
territories equaled in extent, and exceeded »n population and wealth, 
fome of the kingdoms of Europe, obliged them to fubmit to the con¬ 
ditions didated by him (in which the taxes are not mentioned), to pay 
him a fine of 300,000 riders, and moreover to pay 50,000 riders for the 
federation of fome churches deflroyed in the war. [Meyeri Ann. Flandr . 
jf. 301-314.] 

* Probably all the clerk* employed wider the came trtaturer to the Wrtg, hit attention would ne- 
fa&ora, and even the porter* and menial fervant* ce (Tartly be turned to the importation of the pre- 
ought to be comprehended in tbit number. tiout meted* and the fopply of amt*. 

f Bode accounts may be true, eu, after be be* 
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1454, April—The parliament having granted a fubfidj of twelve 
pennies in the pound of the value of all merchandize exported, whether 
by denizens, aliens, or merchants of the Hanfe, and raifed the duty on 
wool and woo^felis from 33J 4 to 43/4, it was reprefented, that the im~ 
pofition of twelve pennies per pound would diminilh thefale of woollen 
cloth *, and the augmentation of the other duties would lower the value 
of wool. It was therefor ena&ed, that the exporters of wool and wool- 
fells to the ftaple at Calais, or by licence to the Mediterranean, fliould 
be exempted from paying the additional ten {hillings. [Ads 31 Hen, 
VI, c. 8.j 

» 455 » March 15“—It has already been obferved, that the northern 
nations built large veflels in the tenth century, when even the Italian 
ftates had probably none equal to them ; and they ftill excelled m die 
eonftru&ion of {hips. The king of Sweden at this time owned a trad¬ 
ing {hip of near 1,000 tuns burthen, called the King's barge, which he 
font to England with a requell, that (he might be permitted to trade, 
and to reload with lawful merchandize, which was granted, provided the 
due cuftoms were paid. [Feedera, V. xi, p. 364.] 

July—The filk-women of London complained to parliament, that the 
Lombards and other foreigners, fecking to deprive women of their honeft 
employments, imported the article* made by them, indead of bringing 
unwrought fiik as formerly. To-prevent the rum of thofe induftnous 
women, it was enaded, that during the five enfuing years no perfom 
whatever fhould import any wrought lilk, twined ribands or chains, 
girdles, or any other article interfering with the manufactures of the 
filk-women, except girdles of Genoa. [Ads 33 Hen, VI, c. 5,] 

The lords, to whom the guard of the fea had been entrufted, refigned 
their charge; and it appears to have been afterwards put into the hands, 
of the mayor and merchants of the ftaple, to whom we find the tunnage 
and poundage, duties exprefsly appropriated to that objeft, ordered to 
be paid 3*. [Cotton's Abridgement\ pp. 65 a, 657.— Rot. pat. prim. 35 Hen. 
VI, m. 14 1 

1456, March 5!*—’The mifunderftanding with Lubeck feems to have 
proceeded to an open maritime war, which, at the mterceffion of the 
other Hanfe towns, was now terminated, or fufpended, by a truce of 
eight years, during which both parties Ihouki have liberty of com¬ 
merce, and the differences, it was hoped, might be amicably adjufted^ 
[Fetdera, V. <xi, p. 374.] 

» I am here obliged to notice on ovr rfight of f I am obliged to omit fomc matter* concerning 
Mr. Anderfon, who fuppofe* this the firft fubftdy the merchants of the ftaple and the merchant-ad- 
on woollen cloth. I fee no reafon to believe, that venturers, mentioned by Malyne* and Wheeler, be¬ 
lt waa exempted from paying duty on the very firft caufe their aflcrticmi arc iometimes found contra- 
exportation of it s and, not to multiply proof*, I dnftory to record, and I dareoot tuift to fuch zealous 
may only refer to the aft of parliament in 1348 ad-oecate,, when unfupported by Beitei authority, 
for new (apparently additional) duties on the ex- £ Not*ithiianding this truce then was an en- 
portation of woollen cloth, and that of 1353 fm gagement between the Lubeckers and the (hips of 
other duties, which were to be paid by Englidi the earl of Warwick in the year 1458. 
cpaftimemas well .is exporter*. K xl » /• 4 f S 3 
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May 51"—Though King Henry had in former years commiffioned at 
lead three pretended philofophers to make the pretious metals, without 
receiving any return from them in gold and filver, his credulity was un- 
fhaken by difappointment; and he now iflued a pompous grant in fa¬ 
vour of three philofophers, who boafted, that they could tranfubftan- 
tiate the meaner metals into gold and filver, and could alfo cure all dif-. 
eafes, prefcrve the life of man to the utmoft term with unimpaired 
powers of body and mind, &c. &c. all by means of a mod pretious me¬ 
dicine, called the mother and queen of medicines, the ineftimable glory , the quint - 
ejfence, the philofophers Jlone , or the elixir of Ife. In favour of thofe three 
‘ lovers of truth and haters of deception ’ he dtfpenfed with the law (5 Hen. 
IV, c. 4) againd multiplying gold and filver, and empowered them to 
tranfmute other metals into thofe more pretious ones. This extraordi¬ 
nary commidion had the fan&ion of parliament, now a common corro¬ 
boration of the king’s grants. [Fadera, V. xi, pp. 68, 128, 240, 309, 
379.] Thefe impoftors, perhaps impofing even upon themfelves, kept 
the king’s expectations wound up to the higheft pitch; and in the fol¬ 
lowing year he actually informed the people, that the happy hour was 
approaching, when, by means of the Jlone, he fhould be enabled to pay 
off all his debts in a few years *. [ Tovey's Anglia Jvdaica, p. 257.] 

1457, March 2 4 —The king of Portugal obtained a licence to fhip 
from the port of London 3,000 pounds of tin and 2,000 pounds of 
lead, paying the due cuftomsf. \Fcedera, V. xi, p. 387.] 

1458, March—The parliament of Scotland enaCted, that gold and fil¬ 
ver ware fhould be examined and damped by the deacons of the gold- 
imiths, or m towns, where there were no deacons, by the principal offi¬ 
cers.—They prohibited dyers from buying eloth to fell again, or being 

drapers_They alfo decreed, that none but perfons of good credit, and 

having at lead the value of three ferplaiths of their own property or 
configned to them, fhould go abroad as merchants.—They alfo enaCt- 
cd a fumptuary law, prohibiting merchants, unlefs they were aldermen, 
bailies, or members of the council of a town, to wear filk, fcarlet, or 
fur of martins. Landed men, having withm £40 a-year of old extent, 
were to drefs as merchants. Labourers and hufbandmen were to wear 
grey or white, and on holidays light-blue, green, or red. Women were 
directed to drels in proportion to the condition of their hufbands and 
fathers. The clergy were alfo prohibited to wear fcarlet or martin’s 
furs, unlefs they were dignitaries of the church—The parliament alfo 
ordained, that, as there was but one king and one law, there fhould be 
but one meafurc, agreeable to the dandard kept in Stirling, and that 

* After all the proofs King Henrj had of the j Were the mines now exhaufted or forgotten, 
ignorance or kqpvery of thofe projectors, he con- which produced thofe metals in Ins own coun- 
tinued to encourage otheu. of the fame clafs to the try, probably before the Britilh mines were 
end of his reign. Nor was his fuccePTor exempt known ? 
from the fame credulity. See F*d<ra, V. xi, /•/. 

462, 637, &c. 4 
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meafures of the ftandard fhould alfo be kept in Aberdeen, Perth, and 
Edinburgh.—Several atfs were palled for improving the agriculture of 
the country, for prohibiting the capture of filh in improper feafons and 
by illegal engines, for deftroying wolves and birds of prey, and for pre- 
ferving the breed of hares and rabbits.—Laftly, the parliament wifely 
ordered, that copies of their ads fhould be taken by the Ihirrefs and the 
reprefentatives of burghs, and be duely pubhlhed throughout the king¬ 
dom, that the people might not be ignorant of the laws, by which they 
were to be governed *. [Ads Jac. II, cc. 73, 74, 75, 78, 82, 91-99, 
101, 102.] 

At this time the Scots entered into a friendly treaty with the citizens 
of Embden, which, like that with Flanders, was to be in force for one 
hundred years f. [Le/l. Hi/I. Scot. p. 488.] A treaty with a commer¬ 
cial city could only regard matters of commerce. 

The attention of the Scottilh government to the mterefts of com¬ 
merce is further manifefted by a grant of duties upon veflels for repair¬ 
ing the harbour of Dundee, a port advantageoufly fituated at the mouth 
of the Tay %. [Skene de verb.Jign. vo. Fercojta.] 

About this time George Faulau and John Dalrymple, meichants of 
Scotland, and undoubtedly eminent in their profeffion, were frequently 
employed, in conjundion with the clergy, the only men of learning, 
and the nobles, m embaflies and other public negotiations by King 
James II. [ Fcedera , V. xi, pp. 213, 277, 389, 400, 403, 421.— Ads Jac. 
II, cc. 34, 72.] 

Thefe various notices, when added to the zeal for the commerce and 
improvement of the country appearing in the ads of the parliament of 
Scotland, infer that the country mud at this time have enjoyed fome 
degree of commercial profperity. 

This year all the Genocle merchants in London were impiifoned, and 
condemned to pay 6,000 marks. The reafon affigned was faid to be 
the injury done to England by plundering a fliip belonging to a merch¬ 
ant of Briftol, called Sturmyn, who was trading to various ports of 
the Levant and other parts of the Eaft, on the pietence that he had 
growing plants of pepper and other fpices onboaid, which he propofed 
to propagate in England. [Fabyans Cbronycle , V li, f. ecu b.] Eng- 

* Some of the ads of this parliament are re pc- burgh benorth the Scottifli fea (Firth of Forth), 
tilions of ads of James I, which thence appear not The port duties wire, icf cm every fhip, 5/ 011 
to have been duely enforced . but that med not evciy cujer, bull, barge, and balingcr, 1/ 011 every 
furpnfe ua, when we fie fimilar lepetitions com- fcrioil, and 6 pennies on every large, boat, as copied 
mon in the ads of the parliament of England, d by Sktnr fiom the original record. Farecoft oc- 
country more advanced 111 civilization. curs as a hind of veflil in England, [Fe/lera, V. 

f This, like the Flanders treaty, is only known xi,p. 44] and n> apparently the fame with jttcoj, 
from its renewal in the year 1557. one or other being erroneoufly tranfcnbed from the 

J Hardyng, a contemporary Enghlh traveler in record. 

Scotland, [?. 236 b] calls Dundee the principal 

Vol. I. 4 Q 
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life voyages to the Levant were as yet very rare; nM: ii this one un- 
queftionably authenticated •. 

1459—The merchants of the ftaple, probably finding the a& of par¬ 
liament of the year 1449 not fuffieient to guard their monopoly at Ca¬ 
lais again ft the licences, which had been fo prejudicial to their, trade* ob¬ 
tained from King; Henry a promife, that he would grant no more of 
them. [Rot. pat. prim. 37 Hen. VI, m. jy.J 

1460, February 13“—lln a treaty with the Genoefe it was agreed* 
that they ihould have free admiffion in every part of the Icing’s domin¬ 
ions, and leave to export all lawful goods, they having none of the king’s 
enemies in their fervice—They Ihould give no afGftance to the king’s 
enemies—They ihould not carry in their Veffels any property of the 
king’s enemies; and, if they had any fuch onboard, they ihould fur- 
render it to the commanders of his mips, who would pay them the fti- 
pttlated freight—For the fake of form it was agreed, tha£*U thefe ad¬ 
vantages ihould be reciprocal; and it was added, that the naifcondu^l of 
an individual fhould not break the treaty. [Fadera, V. xi, /.441.] 
February—Jerom Lynch, goldfmith of London, was appointed mat¬ 
ter of the mints of Dublin and Trim in Ireland +, and ordered to coin 
copper money, which was apparently the firil of the kind in the Brit- 
ifh ulands fince the days of the Roman dominion f. [Rot. pat. 39 Hen. 
VI y m. 7. —Warm Hibernia, p. 137, ed. 1654.] 

May 9*_It feems that Caen in Normandy was the moft convenient 

place known, from which ftones proper for the reparation of Weftmin- 
fter abbay could be got: and they were imported in a vefiel belonging 
to that foreign port. [Fadera, V. xi*/. 451.] 

1461—The earlieft notice, I believe, of the manufacture of beer in 
England, is found in a patent appointing John Devenifh and others to 
be fupervifors of all the beer-brewers in England, with a fee of half a 
filver penny for every barrel of beer. [Rof. pat. tert. 1 Echo. IV, m. 
16.] 

King Edward granted to die mayor and citizens of London the pack¬ 
age of all woollen cloths and {kins within‘the liberties of the city. [Raft 
pat. tert. 1 Edvo. IV, m. 16.) 

That the woollen manufacture of York-{hire was now fomewhat con¬ 
siderable, may be inferred from a grant of the ulnage of woollen cloths 
in York, Hull, and throughout the (hire, to Lord Montague. [Re/. pat. 
quart. 1 Edvo. IV, tn. I. j 

* Fabyan, who relate* thii fiery of Sturmyn la, confidering how many hand* they mtift have 
with feme hefitation, obfervea, that, of all the na- gone through, waa exceedingly improbable, or ra- 
tiont who traded to England, the Genoefe were ther impoffflWe. 

the leail concerned in the fpice trade in bil time f Drogheda Drodath*), Waterford, Corlr, 
(he wai fhirref of London in 1493), and that it Limerick, and feme ether places in IrctUhd alfo had 
waa therefor improbable that they mould have at. mints in rhe year 1474, and probably new alfe. 
tacked Sturmyn from ap-prehenGoi of fpices being [Ro/jto/.fit. 14 Earn. IP, m. ta.] 
naturalized by him in England. He might have J The Saxon nycts were made of brafs, [ Kelts, 
added, that the importation of live plants from Ind- Dffirt. efift. f. 18a.] 
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► t4$3» March 9*—King Edward gave the merchants of the Teutonic 

.gildhall in London a confirmation of all the privileges granted by his 
predecefiors j and he alfo exempted them from all new taxes impaled, 
or to be impofed, on imports or exports. Thefe privileges they were to 
enjoy during two years and a half, to be computed from Chriftmafs 
1463, provided they fhould not attempt to pafs the goods of others as 
their own, nor commit hoftilities or depredations againft himfelf or his 
fubje&s. [Feedera, V. xi, p. 498.] 

# April 29 th —The parliament, for the defence of the realm, and efpe- 
cially for the guard of the fea, granted the king for life a fubfidy, called 
tunnage, of 3? upon every tun of wine imported, and 3/ more upon 
every tun of Tweet wine imported by any foreign merchants, thofe of 
the Hanfe not excepted. They alfo granted a poundage duty of twelve 
pennies on the prime-coft value of all goods exported or imported, to be 
paid bv natives, as well as merchants of the Hanfe and other ft rangers, 
who fnould, however, pay double poundage on tin. From this duty 
were excepted woollen cloths, made by Englifh-born fubjedts, wool, 
wool-fells, bides, and provifions for Calais, exported ; and alfo the flour 
of all kinds of corn, frefh fifh, animals, and wine, imported. [Ad 3 
Edw. IV *.] 

June—The parliament, confidering that the wool of England was the 
principal commodity of the kingdom, and defirous of promoting the in- 
duftry of the people and the prosperity of the towns, prohibited foreigners 
from buying or fhipping any wool,wool-fells, morlings.or fhorlingsf .from 
England or Wales. But thofe produced in Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weftmerland, Durham, and the diftri&s of York-fhire called Alverton 
and Richmond, might be (hipped, at the port ofNewcaftle only, for any 
foreign port: and the wool, 8cc. of the reft of the kingdom might be 
exported, by denizens only, and only to the ftaple at Calais. The 
merchants of the ftaple at Calais were dire&ed not to fell any wool or 
other ftaple goods without receiving immediate payment, whereof one 
half fhould be in Englifh money, or bullion, which Ihould immediately 
be coined at tfie mint in Calais, and in three months be imported into 
England.—They alfo eua&ed fines to be levied upon tbofe found guilty 
of fraudulent package of wool.—And they ordained, that no Englifh 
merchant fhould fhip any goods, outward or homeward, in foreign vef- 
fels, unlefs fufficient freight could not be found in Englifh fhipping. 
[Ads 3 Edw. IV, c. 1.] 

The importation of corn, except the produce of Wales, Ireland, or 

* This a& doe* not appear in its proper place the Italian* in 1476, which will be found in their 
in the coUe&iona of the itatutes j nor is it even proper places. 

mentioned in Carton’/ jthndgment the retvrdt tf f Mor&ng, wool taken from the Hun of a dead 
parkament . Bat it it quoted wan ad 12 Edw. (heep. Shotting, a fell after the the fleece u (horn 
IV, e. 3, m the grant of King Henry to the Ge- off. [Colce't Dvt.] 
noefe in 1471# and in that of King Edward to all 
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the iflands belonging to England, was prohibited, Whenever wheat did 
not exceed 6/*8, rye 4/, and barley 3/ per quarter, [e. 'a.] 

The male and female artificers of London, and other cities, towns, 
and villages, of England and Wales, having rep refen ted that they were 
grievoufly injured by the importation of foreign articles of quality infer¬ 
ior to thofe made by them *, the parliament prohibited for a time to 
be limited by the king’s pleafure, the importation or fale of woollen 
caps, woollen cloths, laces, corfes, ribands, fringes of filk or thread, laces 
of thread, filk twined, filk embroidered, laces of gold, tires of filk or 
gold, fuddles, ftirrups, harnefs belonging to faddles, fpurs, bofTes of 
bridles, andirons, gridirons, locks, hammers, pinfons, nre-tongs, drip¬ 
ping-pans, dice, tennis-balls, points, purfes, gloves, girdles, harnefs for 
girdles of iron, latten, fteel, tin, or alkmine, articles made of tawed lea¬ 
ther, tawed furs, bufcans (probably bufklns), (hoes, galoches or corks, 
knives, daggers, wood-knives, bodkins, fheers for tajlors, fciflors, raf- 
ors, fheaths, playing cards f, pins, pattens, pack-needles, any painted 
ware, forcers, caikets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chafing-difhes, 
hanging candleftieks, chafing bells, facring bells, rings for curtains, 
ladles, fcummers, counterfeit bafins, ewers, hats, brufhes, cards for 
wool, and blanch iron wire, commonly called white wire. The manu¬ 
factures of Ireland and Wales might be fold in England as freely as be¬ 
fore 5 and alfo goods taken from enemies, or found in wrecked veflels. 
The tenants of the precinft of the chapel of S'. Martin le Grand in Lon¬ 
don were exempted from the operation of this aft £. [A 5 is 3 Edw. IV, 
c. 4] By it we are informed, what articles were then in requeft, and 
what manufactures were then eftablifhed, in England. 

By the king’s patent, granted to the mayor and citizens of London, 
thetronage (weighing^ of wool was transferred from Weftminfler, where 
Henry VI had eftabliflied fix wool-houfes, to Le&denhall in London ^ 
[Rot. pat. fee. 3 Edw. IV, m. 17— Stow % s*Svtvey,pp. 304, 843.3 

Hitherto all people bringing corn, fifh, fait, fuel, onions, &c. to Lon¬ 
don by water, had been ordered to land them at Queenhithe r but the 
trouble and hinderance occafioned by delays in taking up the draw¬ 
bridge had induced many of them to rilk the penalty by unloading at 
Billingfgate. It was now thought expedient to authorize what had 

* The application to parliament gives reafon to them, by means of wooden blocks, the figures of 
fufped that the foreign goods were of fuptrtor qua!- of faints with iiifcriptions. S6me fuel), executed 
ity; and thence the home-made goods required fo early as the year 1433, nay be regarded as the 
the protection of a monopoly agamft the foreign firft fpecimcns of printing. generate d’une 

manufacturer and the Engufh confumer. The colleSton d'ejlampu, pp, 239-350.] 
quantity of foreign goods poured into the country $ The fame exemption is repeated in all the afts 
as (bon as the grohimtion expired (fee below in tire containing reftraints upon trade about this time, 

\ ear 1483) proves, that they were more accept- fo that S'. Martins tenants were the only free 
able to the eonfumers. traders. Stow, in his Surwr, gives fome account 

f Playing cards were invented in Germany be- of the privilege* claimed by this college or chapel, 
fore the end of the fourteenth century. At firft § A pretty ample hiftory of Leadenhall Is given 
ufed only for amufement, they were afterwards by Stow in the account of Lime-ftreet ward in h» 
made fubfervient to fuperftition. by (lamping on Survey of London. 
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hitherto’been done againit authority; and a part of the veflels, bringing 
fait, wheat, rye, or other com, from beyond the fea ; or other grains, 
garlick, onions, herrings, fprats, eels, whiting, plaice, cod, mackerel, 
&c- were permitted to unload at Billingfgate. But ftill the greater 
number were to proceed up to Queenhithe. [S/owV Survey , p. 682.] 
This is apparently the origin of a legal market for fifh at Billingfgate. 

1464, January—King Edward owed £32,861 to the company of 
merchants of the ftaple at Calais, for payment of which he afligned them 
a yearly rate (or inftallment) out of the fubfidies of wool. [Cotton's 
Abridgement, p. 678.] 

The commencement of the Oriental trade of Florence about the year 
1425 has been noticed. The Medici, a race of fucceflive eminent 
merchants (and the anceflors of many, families of fovereign princes) 
were, it is believed, deeply concerned in that trade. Cofmo de Medici 
was the greateft merchant of the age, or equaled only by Jacques Coeur 
in France. In every part of Europe he had houfes eftablilhed for con¬ 
ducing his vail commerce, and his extenfrve money concerns, whereby 
he ferved all Europe with the accommodation of borrowing and remit¬ 
ting. Nor were his agents lefs afliduous in collecting for him the trea- 
fures of antient learning; and the choicefl productions of art, than in 
procuring the rich merchandize of India; for this illuftrious merchant, 
who dedicated his riches to the fervice of mankind, was the moil mu- 
nificient, unaffuming, patron of arts, fciences, and literature. He em¬ 
ployed his wealth and his literary treafures for the fervice of his coun¬ 
try and his friends with fuch efteCl, that, when Naples and Venice com¬ 
bined again!! Florence, he deprived them of refources for carrying on 
the war, merely by calling in the vail fums due to him in thofe ftates; 
and by a manufcript of Livy, fent as a prefent to the king of Naples, 
he conciliated '«hts friendihip. Nor were the politics of Italy only 
governed by the commercial operations of Cofmo : even the diftant 
kingdom of England was affeded by the power of his pecuniary influ¬ 
ence, and the fums, lent by his agents to Edward IV, amounting to 
120,000 crowns, contributed in a great meafure to fupport him in his 
conteft with the houfe of Lancafter. This truely-great man died, with 
the juftly-merited title of father of ms country, on the 1“ of Augufl: < 
1464 *. 

* For a more complete account of this great ed hi* money at Jaff. He alfo knew ano.her of 
merchant, and for the authorise*, fee R«fcue's Life Cofmo’s agent*, called Purtuuary, who btc-irno 
o/Loretnu de Medici, his grandfon. Sec alfo Git- fccunty for King Edward to the duke of Hut¬ 
ton, F.ni, /. 13J.— and Cominri, L. vii, t. ( 5 . gundy for 50,000 crowns, aud at another turn, fji 
The later, after noticing the wonderful extent of 24,000 —Coniines'* hint of the damage fuftamtd 
the credit ofhia commercial houfes, as he hirefelf, by delay of payment is fupporled by a grant of 
had had occafion to fee them in France ami Eng- King Edward, dated 30 1 * Nuvtmbir 1465, when.- 
land, fays, that, to hts knowlege, Guerard Quan- by it appears, tUa. ,£5,254 ly . 10 of the mtuny 
«efe, ona of Cofmo’s agents, was the chief tnHru- lent him by Geraid Cam/ian (whom Com.nis eJb 
ment in fupporting Edward IT by furmihmg him Quanvcfe) Hill remained due, for payment of 
at a time above 120,000 crowns, not much to the winch Edward permitted him to bird, clack, and 
advantage of his principal, who, however, recover- clean, any wool whatfoever, and export it, or any 

otkci 
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1465, January—The parliament, obferving that many frauds had 
crept into the manufacture of cloths, by reafon of which their reputa¬ 
tion in foreign countries was much impaired, and foreign cloths were 
even imported into England, ena&cd, that every whole .cloth, when 
properly fraifhed for (ale, fhould meafure 24 yards in length, and st 
yards, or at leaft y quarters, in breadth within the lifts: if longer, the 
buyer fhould pay for the extra meafure. Straits, properly finifhed, 
fhould meafure 12 yards in length and 1 yard in breadth; kerfeys, 18 
yards in length and i T ’ r , or at leaft 1 yard, in breadth. Half pieces of 
each in proportion, and all meafured with an allowance of an inch to 
every yard in the length. The makers were prohibited from putting 
lamb's wool, flocks, or cork *, in any cloth. Cloth might be made, 
however, all of lamb's wool: and cork might be ufed in dying cloth or 
wool woaded, or cloth perfe&ly boiled and maddered. They required, 
that cloths fhould be perfectly uniform in their fabric from end to end, 
and they ordained, that cloths of unequal fabric, and thofe of irregular 
lengths, fhould be diftinguilhed by leaden feals, different from thofe put 
upon goods of ftandard dimenfion and quality.—Another abufe, com¬ 
plained of, was, that the manufacturers compelled their carders, (pin¬ 
ners, and other work-people to take * a great part of their wages in 
4 pins, girdles, and other unprofitable wares,’ and alfo delivered wool to 
them* by exceffive weight; wherefor it was now ordained, that they fhould 
pay their labourers in money only, and ufe juft weights.—The parlia¬ 
ment alfo now declared, that all foreign-made cloth, found in England 
after the 1“ of Auguft 1465, fhould be forfeited to the king, except 
cloths made in Ireland or Wales, or taken from enemies upon the (ea 
without fraud or collufion. [A8s 4 Edw. IV, c. 1.] 

In order to abolifh the trade of fmuggling wool, which was openly 
(hipped off in defiance of the law by day-light, as well as fecretly by 
night, it was enabled, that it fhould be exported at no other ports or 
creeks, than Pool, Southampton, Chichefter, Sandwich, London, Ipf- 
wich, Bofton, Hull, and Lynne, at all which ports collectors of the cuf- 
toms were ftationed, and beams and weights provided; and alfo that it 
fhould be (hipped only in gallies and carracks, except wbat was to go to 
the Mediterranean. The cuftom-houfe officer at Calais was directed to 
give every merchant a certificate of the wool landed by him there, 

other wool, to the Mediterranean, and alfo to ex - fimilar alignment for the payment of/8468. 
port woollen doth, in grain or without grain, to [/?»/. pat. prim . 7 Edv). IV, ». 19.3 This wn 
any country whatever, and to retain in nis own apparently a new debt. Edward was forever bor* 
hands all the cultoms (which for the wool fhould rowing ; and we fhall again find him receiving fur* 
never exceed four marks per lack} till they ihould ther fupplies from the houfe of Medici, 
amount to the fum owing to him: and he alfo * Martin in his Defcription of tie WefUrnt/Iande 
exempted him from the obligation of bringing bul- [p. 13 f] mentions a plant called eorhr , which is 
lion to the mint in proportion, to his exports, ufed by the iflanders to dye their yarn of a crimfon 
[Rymtr’t unpvUi/ied rttordt, Edta. IV, fit. i, p. colour, which is probably the fame with the tori 
467,3 In the following year Camziaa had a of the aft. 
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which the merchant was required to lodge in the exchequer, as a proof 
shat he had not carried it to any other port. [c. 2.] 

In confequence of the licence of fhipping the north-country wools at 
Neweaftle, thofe of the counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 
were frequently carried to that port, and {hipped as the produce of the 
northern counties; which practice was now prohibited under a heavy 
penalty, [c. 3.] 

In favour of the woollen manufacturers it was enaded, that they alone 
ihould have a right to make contracts for wool before it was {horn. All 
other perfons were prohibited from making any fuch contracts in the 
counties of Berks, Oxford, Gloucefter, Salop, Hereford, Worcefter, 
Wilts, Somerfet, Dorfet, Hants, Eflex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent, Surrey, and Suffex. [r. 4.] 

The duke of Burgundy had publifhed another ordinance, never to be 
repealed, ordering all woollen cloth and woollen yam made in England 
to be baniihed out of his dominions, in confequence of which it was 
apprehended, that the weavers, fullers, dyers, fpinners, carders, and 
winders of yam, in England would be thrown idle. The parliament, 
in retaliation, prohibited the importation of any produce or manufac¬ 
ture of the duke's territories, except provisions, in England, Wales, or 
Ireland, till he Ihould repeal his ordinance. In the meantime, the 
merchants, pofleffing fuch goods, were ordered to take no advantage of 
the fcarcity by railing the priced The merchants of the Teutonic gild- 
hall were not bound by the prohibitions of this ad. f>. 5.] Therefor 
the non-importation ad was in fad a charter of monopoly to them j 
and the duke's fubjeds would feel no inconvenience from it. 

The foreign merchants were fo much embarraffed in finding fecurity 
for their faithfully inverting the proceeds of their cargoes inEnghlh goods, 
or perhaps fo unwilling to comply with the law, that many of them 
gave up trading to England- In order to mitigate the hardfhip, the 
officers of the cuftoms were direded to require no other fecurity of the 
merchants than their own. [c. 6J 

For the encouragement of the homers, efpecially thofe of London, 
it was enaded, that no horns foould be exported, except what might be 
to fpare after fupplying their demand, provided the homers Ihould take 
no advantage of this ad to lower the price of horns *: [c, 8.J 

Odober 13**—In a treaty of alliance between England and Denmark, 
the merchants on both fides were allowed free accefs to the ports of each 
country: but ftill the Englifh were excluded from failing to the coafts 
of Iceland, Halgaland, and Finmark; nor was their being driven upon 

* In thofe days fpoons and other utenfiii made tain s for Richard Bcnyngton was thought wor- 
«f horn were more in life than now. It la alfo thy of honourable commemoration by the niftorian 
certain that horn plates then anfwered many ofCroyland for liberally bellowing £40 for glaring 
of the purpofc«, for which window glafa it now a window in that abbay. [ffi/l. Lnjlap. GaU,p. 
employed. That glazed window* were by no 536.3 Though the window may have been large,, 
mean* common at this time, appears pretty cer. fo great a fum fhows that glafs was very dear. 
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them by ftrefa of weather to be admitted as a pretence for trading. 
[.Feedera , V. xi, p. 551.] So anxioufly did the king of Denmark leek to 
preferve the fifhery, apparently the only objcft of attradion to thole 
hyperborean regions, to his own fubje&s. Walter Cony and Henry 
Betmycham, merchants of Lynne, were two of the ambafiadors appointed 
to negotiate this treaty, they being, it may be prefumed, well acquainted 
with fuch commercial matters as might fell under difcuflion. 

1466, April 30 ,b —A treaty between King Edward and the duke of 
Bretagne ftipulated for the fubje&s of both princes a mutual liberty of 
trade in merchandize not prohibited. [Feedera, V. xt, p. 567.] 

Auguft 6' h —King Edward, defirous of fortifying himfelf againft the 
rival houfe of Lancafter by the friendfhip Of the fovereigns on the con¬ 
tinent, entered into treaties of offenfive and defenfive alliance with as 
many of them as poffible. Some negotiations (whereof, I apprehend, no 
record remains) had taken place between him and the king of Caftile 
before O&ober 1464 ; and now he concluded a perpetual alliance with 
that prince, wherein it was agreed, that the merchants of either king¬ 
dom might freely buy and fell any merchandize whatfoever in the other, 
and Ihould be treated in all refpe&s as well as the natives of the country. 
[Feedera V. «i, pp. 534, 569, 572, 583.] This treaty, though not of 
itfelfvery important in commercial hiftory, merits notice, becaufe the 
eagernefs for cultivating the friendlhip of Spain, which produced it, 
probably alfo occafioned an exportation of the Iheep of Cotefwold in 
Gloucefter-fhire to Spain about this time, which, though aflerted by 
annalifts who lived not very long after, has been ridiculed by fome late 
writers, only becaufe they thought it unlikely. It is enough to fey, 
that the feveral unqueftionable exportations of Engliih Iheep, already 
related and to be related in this work, fufficiently warrant the belief of 
the exportation faid to have taken place at this time *. 

October—The parliament of Scotland authorized a committee of 

"* Harrifon in hia Defcription of Britain, prefixed • into Spline, who having licence but for a few, 
to HoRn/hed, [/. 109 a td. 1577] complains of the • (hipped veric manic.’—Holinflied in his ClromtU 
pra&icc of exporting (hcep in his own days. Thefe « [p. 1317, ed. IJ77] relates the exportation thus, 
are his words.—* So much are our woolles to be ' —Kyng Edwarde concluded an ametie and 

* preferred before thofc of other places, that, if Ja- * league with Henryc king of Caftile and John 

• ton had knowne the value of them that are bredde ‘ king of Aragon, at the concluding whereof bee 

* and to be had in Englande,' he woulde never * granted hcence for certayne Cottefolde (heepc to 

• have gone to Colchos to kiokc for any there. * be tranfported into the countrey of Spavne (as 

* What fooles then are our countnrmen, in that * people report) wbych have there fo muttiplycd 

• they feeke to bereve themfelves of this conmo. 1 and increased, that it hath turned the commoditic 
■ date by practising dayly howe to transferee the * of England much to the Spanifhe profite’.— 

• fame to other nations, in carying over their Stow [4nn.fi. 696 ed- 1600] nearly repeats Holin- 
« rammes and ewes to breede an increafe among (htd's words} as does alfo Speed, [p. 854, ed. 
‘them.’ In the edition of 1586 [/. aai] he 16333 who adds, that cloths made from the wool 
adds, * —The firft example hereof was given un- of the dependents of the (beep now carried to 

* der Edward the fourth, who not underftanding Spain, were (in lus own time) a great hinderance 
4 the botome of the fute of fundne traitorous to the EngHfh merchants adventuring to the Le- 
1 merchants, that fought a prefent gaine with the va'nt Teas.—The other authors, whom I have ex- 
1 perpetuall hinderance of their countrie, licenced amined for this faff, are filent upon it. 

1 theta to carie over ceiteine numbers of them 
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their own, body to ratify, or annuli, as they might think expedient, the 
ftatutes advifed in the fedion of burghs (or court of the four burghs) 
for the good of merchants and the advantage of the kingdom.—They 
repeated the unavailing law againfl carrying money out of the country j 
and, thinking nothing elfe fo valuable, they ordered all merchants to 
bring two ounces of pure filver to the mint for every fack of wool ex¬ 
ported by them, and in proportion for fkins (apparently wool-fells) and 
hides.-—They ordered copper coins to be made, whereof four fhould 
be equal to a penny, and alfo another kind of fmall money, to the 
amount of only £300* with a mixture of filver in it. No perfon was 
obliged to receive more than twelve pennies in the pound of thofe in¬ 
ferior kinds of money—The coinage of the mi^ed, or black, pennies 
was abolilhed in the following year *. [A&s Jac. HI, ec. 2, 10, 11, 
12, 22.] 

1467, January—The Scottifh parliament puffed feveral ads, all intend¬ 
ed for the advancement, but moll of them probably operating for the 
obftrudtion, of commerce—They ordained, that none but burgeffes, or 
their fadors living in their families, fhould go abroad as merchants. 
But prelates and other clergymen, lords, and barons, might export their 
own goods, and import what they had occafion for, by the agency of 
their fervants f.—Handicraft tradefmen were particularly debarred from 
failing as merchants, or ufing merchandize, without obtaining, fpecial 
leave, and renouncing their former employment without diflimulation. 
—The fmalleft quantity of goods, in property or truft, qualifying a per¬ 
fon to fail as a merchant, was now fixed at half a laft.—They ordained, 
that no fliip fhould be freighted without a charter party, wherein fhould 
be expreffed, among other conditions, that difputes between the mafter 
and merchants fhould be fubmitted to the jurifditftion of the town to 
which they were bound, that goods fhould not be crufhed or damaged 
by unreafonable flowing ; if the mafter carried any goods upon deck, 
he fhould have no freight for them, and in cafe of their being thrown 
overboard or loft, the goods in the hold fhould not be liable to pay 
average for them; and the mafter fhould receive no drink-money. 
Vefiels carrying lefs than five lafts fhould pay the freight of half a fack, 

' * Rnddimsn, on the authority of Buchanan, in trade and w ere even owner* of vcflils, as appear* 

inclines to believe, that copper money wascoined by a receipt {dated B May 147 j) for 100 marks 
by fome of the earlier kings of Scotland. IPrrf. Lnghrti money paid by King Edward’s agent, 
ad Dipt. Scout, pft. 66, 67, 71.J But Buchanan's Lye, for a (hip loaded will mcrthandiac, belong- 
ulTertion, if uiifiipported by pther vouchers, is no • lug to Sir Jo in Colquhoun the chair,bet lain ot 
fuflicitnt authority (as has repeatedly been proved Scotland, winch had been taken by Lord Gray, 
by Ruddiman hrmfelf in h« Valuable note* on that [Rymtr's unpubhjhcd Ed<u >. lV t Vol. 11, />. 

author, and a* I have alfo lad- occafion to remark. 589.] Unlefs the eompeufation wa* very made- 
111 another work) cfperlully, as he confounds the quale indeed, the veffel and cargo mull have been 
copper money with the mi\ed cr black money, very trifling, merely for the lcrvite of his own 
There were feaicely any innovations, in which the houfehold In this age the kings alfo interfered 
Scot*preceded the Er.glifh. in trade, as will appear afterwards. 

+ Some of the Scoitilh barons were concerned 

Vol. I. 4 R 
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and thofe of a greater burthen the freight of a fack, to the chaplain of 
the nation in the country failed to, and on their retttm home fhould 
pay the freight of a tun to the church of the port of deKvery.—Vefiels 
were prohibited from failing to any foreign country between the afT 1 * 
of Odober and the a* of February.—The merchants of Scotland were 
now prohibited from failing to the Swyn,the Sluys, the Dam, or Bruges; 
and were required to remove their property from thofe places before 
the i** of Augtfft enfuing, and thenceforth to have no intercourfe with 
them. [A8s Jac. Ill, cc. 14-10.] The interruption of trade with 
thefe towns was an infradion of the hundred-years treaty, owing to 
fame caufe of difpleafure, which the hiftorians 01 the age have not in¬ 
formed us of. 

July—In England alfo the attention of the parliament this year was 
chiefly turned to trade-—Notwithftanding the ad for enforcing uniform¬ 
ity of fabric and quantity in the worfted-ftuff manufactures of Nor¬ 
wich and the adjacent country, pafled in the 20 th , and repeated in the 
23 4 , year of Henry VI, there were now frefh complaints of the delin¬ 
quency of the manufacturers of thofe goods; whereupon a new ad was 
made, which Was little more than a repetition of the former ones. [Afls 
7 Edto. IV, c. 1.] 

The clothiers in the hundreds of Lifton, Taviftock, and Rowburgh, 
in Devon-fhire were permitted to mix flocks with their wool, they 
having reprefented, that, on account of the groflnefs and ftubbomnefs 
of the wool in that diftrid, no cloth could be made without fuch a mix¬ 
ture. [c. 2.] 

The exportation of woollen yam and unfulled cloth, whereby the 
king loft the cuftoms payable upon finifhed cloths, and the people a part 
of their employment, was prohibited, [c. 3.] 

Auguft 29 th —-King James allowed the merchants of Scotland to foil 
to Middleburg, but not to eftablifh their trade in that city as a ftapie, 
as he intended to fend commiffioners to negotiate privileges for them in 
whatever place lhould be found moil advantageous for a ftapie.—They 
were alfo at liberty to fail to Rochelle, Bourdeaux, and the other ports 
of France. [Ads Jac. Ill , cc. 20, 21.] 

Odober—The parliament of Scotland, after having lowered their 
money of account by making a nominal rife upon their own and all 
foreign coins current in the kingdom, or, in their own language, making 
their money equivalent to the currency in Flanders, next obliged all 
debtors to make payment in the full value originally contraded for. In 
a few months the parliament obferved, that that change anfwered no 
good purpofe, that the pennyworth rofe with the penny, and that land¬ 
lords were defrauded or the fourth or fifth part of their rents *; and 

* However obvious thefe confluences might days. But fuch ignorance of the nature and cauftt 
be to the eye of reafon, none of the nation of of the wealth of nattont in thofe ages need not fur- 
Europe feem to have had any idea of them In thofe prife us, when, even in the prefent enlightened age. 
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therefor they reduced moft of the foreign coins current in Scotland to a 
fmaller numerical value than they had lately fet upon them (January 
1468). [ABs yac. Ill, ce. 22, 23, 29, and fee alfo 58.] 

November 24 th —;The Engliih and the people of the Netherlands feel¬ 
ing the bad effe&s of turning the trade of the two countries into a cir¬ 
cuitous channel* the commercial intercourfe between them was now re¬ 
vived, and regulated by a new treaty between King Edward and the 
duke of Burgundy, which was to be in force thirty years. The fubjedfe 
of both princes, whether dealers in wool,chides, or provifions, or other 
articles, were to have free accefs by land or water with liberty to buy 
and fell all kinds of merchandize, except warlike flores, on paying the 
duties, eflablifhed when commerce formerly had free courfe between 
the two countries—Each prince, in cafe of fcarcity, might prohibit the 
exportation of provifions—The fifhermen on both fides might freely 
fim in any part of the fea, without needing formal licences or fafe-con- 
du&s, and, if driven by neceffity into any port on the opposite coaft, 
they fhould be kindly treated, provided they paid the cuftomary dues, 
committed no fraud, and did no damage.—No corfairs (houldbe allowed 
to fail from the ports of either prince to prey upon the fubjcdts of the 
other: neither fhould they be allowed to fell, or even to land, their plun¬ 
der in any harbour, and the officers of any place, permitting fuch fale 
or landing, fhould be bound to make compenfation to the party injured. 
—Neutral veflels, carrying provifions or other merchandize from the 
Eaft-country to the territories of either prince, fhould not be molefled 
by the fubje&s of the other.—Merchant veflels, driven into port by 
florms or enemies, fhould be kindly treated, but fhould not land any 
merchandize without permiffion.—Mariners fhould be allowed in the 
ports to fallen their veflels to the fhore.—The fubje&s of either prince 
fhould not carry the property of the enemies of the other—Veflels 
flranded or wrecked on either fhore, wherein a human creature, or even 
a dog, cat, or cock, remained alive, fhould be preferved with their car¬ 
goes as fafely as poffible, and reflored to the owners for a reafonable 

falvage_The road from Calais to Gravelings fhould be kept up; the 

Engliih fhould have inns or hotels, with all their former privileges, in 
the towns of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin ; and the merchants of 
thofe countries fhould have the like in England—The treaty fhould not 
be infringed for the a&ion of any individual.—Laflly, the four members 
of Flanders fhould bind themfelves to preferve the treaty inviolate on 
their part. [Fadcra y V. xi, p. 591.] 

1468, June—The clothiers ia Norfolk and Suffolk having got into a 
practice of making their cloths, called fet cloths, very deficient in length, 

we fee (and feel) the race of depretiation, though profpenty. But the very lame men d> not blu(h 
by different means, proceeding with a molt deitruc. to afk, and receive, an augmentation of emolu- 
tive career, and men, who alfurr.e the changer of menu, drawn from the neceiJities of thofe who are 
ubilofophical politicians, holding up that very de. finking under the depretiation, to fhield themfelves 
pretiation as a tnumphaut evidence of national from tbe baneful effe&a of their boalled profperity. 
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breadth, and fub fiance, the parliament ena&ed, that every broad fet 
cloth , prpperly finUhed for fale, fhould meafure a 8 yards and a 8 inches 
by the fold in length* and 7 quarters in breadth within the lifts in all 
parts, and fhould weigh at lea ft 38 pounds j and ftrait fet cloths, duely 
linifhed, fhould meafure half as much in length and breadth, and weigh 
at leaft 94- pounds., All fet cloths were to be infpe<fted and fealed by 
the king’s aulneger with the feals of the fubfidy and aulnage. [A 3 s 
8 Edw. IV, c. 1.] 

In consideration of £, 3 h° 9 p due by the king jto the company of the 
ftaplers at Calais, he ailigned to them for eight years the fubfidies of the 
port, and all his other revenues in Calais, for payment, they allowing 
out of them the pay of the foldiers and maintenance of the works *. 
[Cotton's Abridgement , p> 681.] 

An account was prefented to parliament of the money exchanged in 
the Tower by the keeper of the king’s exchange in three years, whereof 
the following is an abftradt 


Years 

GOLD. 1 

ending 

(5i3H 

EmpUon for 
the king’s 

a©" 1 Sept¬ 

nobles. 

ember 

farm at 1 d 
each, 

1466 

137,673 

374 9 7 

1467 

60,153 

200 13 7 

1468 

33,400 



_SIL VER. _ I TOTAL. 

Troye "Emption at jlfemptlon, 
pounds i^tp'pc 
[weight, weight, 

3,845 72 l io;|<546 11 

183 19 g B84 13 4 


whereof 
paid to 
the king. 


land remain¬ 
ed to tho 
[kee^r, 

16 11 5{ 
[l84 13 4 


[Cotton's Abridgement , p. 685.] 

July 2 d —A treaty for commercial intercourfe with Bretagne for 
thirty years was now fettled, almoft upon the lame terms as that with 
the duke of Burgundy, except that the trade was allowed to be more 
general and free; wool, cloths, linens, wines, fruits, hides, provifions, 
and alfo harnefs, armour, artillery, horfes and other animals, and all 
other merchandize whatever, were lawful. Plymouth, Dartmouth, Win- 
chelfea within the chain and its little harbour* and Calais, were except¬ 
ed from the general liberty granted to the merchants of Bretagne of 
making fall their veflels in the harbours, and having hotels or inns in 
the towns, of England; the duke of Bretagne having an equal right to 
except any of his towns from the fimilar liberty to be granted to the 
Englilh merchants. [Feedera, V. xi, p. 618.] 

September 8“—The purchafe of the vaflal kingdom of Mann and the 
Weftern iflands by Alexander III king of Scotland in the year 1266 has 
been related. The ftipulated annual payment of 100 marks, perhaps 
as too trifling to merit attention on either fide, had been allowed to run 
in arrear for twenty-fix years. In confequence of the advice of Charles, 
the late king of France, a very amicable fettlement was now effe&ed be- 


* Thi» loan, and that of 1464, [how that the £10,000 for payment of a part of hit fitter’s por- 
merchanlt of the ftaple were very rich (£331000 tion to the duke of Burgundy : and on many other 
being ttill a great fum) and that the king knew occafiona King Edward reforted to them for pe> 
they were. In the following year he borrowed cuniary aittftance. [Cotton, pp. 683, 69a, &c.] 
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tween the parties concerned. Chriftiern king of Denmark, who, as fuc- 
ceflor to the kings of Norway, had the right to the annual, gave his 
daughter in marriage to King James, with a portion of 60,000 florins* 
together with a full difcharge of the arrears of the annual, and alfo of 
all demands on that account in time coming. Of the fum llipulated, 
he engaged to pay down 10,000 florins before his daughter’s departure 
for Scotland, and to give a mortgage of the fovereignty of the Orkney, 
iflands, which ftiould remain fubjecfl to the crown of Scotland, till he 
ihould pay the remaining 50 , 000 . When the time appointed for the em¬ 
barkation of the princefs arrived, Chriftiern, being much harafled with 
war, could only pay 2,000 florins; and therefor ( 20 th May 1496 ) he offered 
a further mortgage of the iflands of Hialtland, or Shetland, till he fliould 
find it convenient to redeem them by paying 8,000 florins. None of 
the money was ever paid ; and all the iflands, fcattered in the Northern 
ocean m the vicinity of Scotland, remain to this day attached to that 
kingdom. [Torfai Orcades, pp. 185 el feqq .] 

December—The arrival of one hundred and fifty veflels at once was 
beheld by the inhabitants of Sluys with wonder and delight: for very 
i'eldom fo many arrived at once *. [Meyeri Ann. Flandr.f. 347 a.] 

1470 , March 23 d —A proclamation of King Edward, offering a land¬ 
ed eftate of £100 a year, or, in the option of the receiver, £ 1,000 in 
ready money, as a reward for apprehending the duke of Clarence or the 
earl of Warwick, \Fcedera, V. xi, p. 65 4 ] has been adduced as a proof, 
that-land was ufually worth only ten years’ purchafe. But it is only a 
proof, that Edward was rich in lands from the very numerous forfeitures, 
and poor in money, as appears from his conftant borrowing. Neither 
was forfeited land, in thofe days of fudden revolutions, a very fecure or 
eligible property f. 

December 24 th —Several merchants and mariners of the north coaft 
of Spain fought redrefs for veflels and cargoes, which, they declared up¬ 
on oath, were piratically taken from them by the people of Sandwich, 
Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Fowey. The veflels and their cargoes were 
valued by them as follows 

a ship of lOQtuns, value .^ 107 10 O; total of vessel and cargo j£s65 . 
a ship 70 - 100 0 0 - ditto, ditto 350: 

a carvel 40 - 70 0 O ditto, ditto 250: 

a ship 120 - 110 0 O ditto, ditto, and freight 300: 

a carvel 110 - 140 O O ditto, ditto, ditto 380: 

a carvel 110 - 150 O O ditto, ditto - 2,500: 

• a carvel 120 - 180 O O ditto, ditto, ditto 430- 

• Tbit arrival has been related by fuceeeding . J The fums here dated are taken from the com. 
writers at a common occurrence, and as a proof of plaint of the merchants addrtfled tq the king . but 
the vaft commerce of Bruges, of which §luys was the particulars, fwoin to in the couit, give totah 
the fea-port. We thus fee, what miftaken" infer. fomewhat different, and in general amounting to 
enccs may be drawn from an erroneous ftatement gicater fume. The wool was valued at £4 per 
of a Ample faft. lack of 11 quintal, the iron at £4 per tun, the . 

f We have already feen (p. 448) a life-rent, wines at £4 to £5 per tun. 
not a property, in lands valued at ten years’ pur¬ 
chafe in Scotland in the thirteenth century. 
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The cargoes confided of ircm, wine, wool (440 fecks), raifins, liquor¬ 
ice, fpicery t incenfe, oranges, marfec, and 4 fecks of cheefe intend¬ 
ed for prefents. The mod, ygluable veflel with wool, iron, 8tc. was 
bound for Flanders, and .all the reft for England. [ Fadcra , V. xi,//. 
671, 672.] We do not fee, what was decided by the court. But the 
•merchants of the northern ports of Spain declined trading to England, 
as appears by an invitation held out by Edward IV in the year 1471, 
alluring them, that they had nothing to fear in his kingdom. 

December 29“—King Henry VI, being reftored for a few months, 
gave the merchants of Cologne, who, with other merchants of Germany, 
pofietled the Teutonic gildhall in London, a grant fimilar to that, given 
in the year 1463 to the merchants of the Hanfe in general, by his an- 
tagonift Edward IV: but this was to the merchants of Cologne only *, 
and was to laft for five years, inftead df f two and a half, the term grant¬ 
ed by Edward. [Fadcra, F. xi,/. 678.] 

During the Ihort fecond reign of King Henry, the earl of Warwick, 
who then governed the king and the kingdom, fent an army over to 
Calais to ad againft the duke of Burgundy and the exiled king Edward 

IV. But the Englifo merchants of the ftaple, whofe greateft fele for 
wool was to the clothiers of-the duke’s provinces of Flanders and Hol¬ 
land, knowing the ruinous confequences to their trade to be expeded 
from a war in the Netherlands, found means to divert the earl from his 
purpofe. [Comities, L. iii, c. 6.] 

1471,'February 16*—King Henry entered into a treaty, or truce, 
with the king or France, which, being merely calculated for his own 
perfbnal fefety, an objed which left him no Ieifure to attend to any 
other confideration, contains very little relating to commerce. As an 
article of courfe, the merchants and all other fubjeds of both kings were 
to have freedom of going into either kingdom on the bufinefe of merch¬ 
andize, fiftiing, or any other occafion. [Fadcra, V. xi, /. 683.] 

February 22*—He alfo granted the Genoefe an exemption from the 
additional duties laid upon foreign merchants by an ad palled by him- 
felf as well as by another of the third year of King Edward. [Fadcra, 

V. xi,/. 696.3 But a few weeks terminated his life and reign, and their 
privileges. 

Auguft—The parliament of Scotland thought it expedient, for the 
benefit of the kingdom, .and in confideration of the great riches which 
might be acquired from other countries, that certain lords fpiritual and 
temporal, and burghs, fhouid build large Ihips, bufies, and pink-boats, 
and furnilh them with nets and other apparatus proper for fiihing f. 
[ 48 sJac.III,c. 6 o .] 

* Cologne courted ilie fnendfliip of England ’contain, aa fuppofing it already generally known, 
in the year 145a, when Lubcck was hoftile, and It is from a fubfequent a& {c. 133) that we learn, 
the other Hanfe towns were not friendly. that the fifhery was intended to oe on the weft 

i The very brief a£h of the Scottifh parliament coaft, and for catching and curing herrings and 
fomeUBies fupprcfa a part of what they ought to other fiih. 
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November 9 th —King Edward, mindful of the friendfhip fhown to 
him in his exile by Peter Bladelyn, lord of the town of Middleburg in 
Flanders, granted for ever to all the traders (‘ mercatores’) of that town, 
though not aflociated in the Teutonic Hanfe, as well thofe working at 
the mechanic trade called battery, as thofe engaged in other trades, an 
exemption from all duties and imports on their wares throughout all 
England, with all the liberties and privileges which had been enjoyed by 
the people of Dynant, before it was deftroyed *. [Feedera, V. xi ,fi. 729.] 

December 22*—He alio granted for ever to Henry of Borfel, lord of 
Vere in Zeland, and to the inhabitants of that town, liberty to import 
their merchandize and export thofe of England, rtaple goods excepted, 
paying only three pennies per pound on the exports, except cloths on 
which they fliould pay twelve pennies for the piece of 28 yards, and for 
ingrained cloths the fame duty paid by the Erterlings ; and he allured 
them, that no other or higher cuftoms Ihouldever be demanded of them. 
This grant was made on the condition, that his own fubjeds fhould be 
exempted in the port of Vere from all duties already impofed, or after¬ 
wards to be impofed. [Fardcra, V. xi, p. 730.] 

This year the merchants of Lubeck, Roftock, Wifmar, Stralfund, 
Dantzik, Koninglberg, Riga (‘ Rigla*), Revel, and all the other Hanfe 
towns of Germany, Pruffia, and Livonia, bound themlelves, under the 
penalty of forfeiting all their rights and privileges, to make Bruges the 
foie rtaple for all their goods, and to ftiip them all onboard certain vef- 
fels, fufficiently armed for beating off pirates, which ihould be regular¬ 
ly Rationed at Hamburgh and Sluys for the accommodation*of the trade. 
On the other hand the citizens of Bruges engaged, that the cuftoms 
(\ portoria’) Ihould be lowered, that brokers or others employed by the 
merchants Ihould alk no exorbitant recompenfe, and that the due 
depth and other accommodations of their port of Sluys Ihould be pre- 
ferved. [ Meyeri Ann. Flandritr,/. 354. a.] 

1472, February 12 th —King Edward licenced his lifter, the duchefs of 
Burgundy, to berd, clack f, and clean, fifty facks of wool, and export 
them in any veflels whatever to the Mediterranean fea, without paying 
any cuftoms, or being obliged to import bullion on account of them. 
This active trading princefs obtained frequent repetitions of fuch grants; 
Shd as Ihe never paid any cuftoms and was not obliged to bring bullion • 
|p the mint, her traffic, which by herfelf or her proxies was very extens¬ 
ive, mull have been very injurious to the fair traders. [ Foedera, V xi, 
p, 735 .— Rymer'sMSi records, pa/Jim] 

* Off^he privilege* of Dynant in England, I duke of Burgundy in 14 66 . [Commu, L. 11', p. 74 
fnppofe, we have no further memorial extant. In —Meytn Ann. Ftandr.f. 337 b.] 

1339 Come merchant* of that town had a fafe-con- f To clack toool is to cut oif the fheep’s mark 
dud from Edward III. [Rot. pat. prim. 33 Edou. to make it lighter. [Colet's Dt£i.] Bcrchng, I 
III, m. 10.] It was famous for pots, pans, and prefume, is alfo an operation of fortmg and rejcd- 
other article* made of copper, which were called mg the inferior parts; fo the duchefo’i wool was 
Dyttandru. It waa a new town, founded by the all of prime quality, 
fame Peter Bladelyn, and it was deftroyed by the 
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- Oftober—The parliament obliged the foreign merchants to import 
four fufficient bow-ftaves along with every tun weight of goods imported 
by them. ' [Atts 12 Edw. 2.] 

In order to put a flop to the pra&ice of fmuggling cloth of gold, doth 
of Giver, bawdekyns, velvet, damafk, fatin, farcenet, tarteron *, cham- 
elets, and other ftuffs of filk and gold, and of filk, whereby the fubfidies, 
voted in the year 1463 for the guard*of the fea, were rendered inade¬ 
quate, and the law obliging foreigners to inveft the proceeds of their 
Tales in Englifh merchandize was evaded, the parliament ordained, that 
all fuch goods, now being in England^ or hereafter to be imported, 
ihottld be feated and counterfealed by the colle&or and comptroller of 
the fubfidies of tunnage and poundage in the port of delivery, before 
they could be expofed to fale, on penalty of forfeiture f.—Precautions 
were alfo taken againft another pradhce of (hipping fine cloths as coarfe 
ones, owing to the negligence of the officers of the cuftoms, who were 
now ordered to examine the contents of every package. [ c. 3.] 

The parliament, finding that wool of other parts of the country was 
ftill fmuggled to the Netherlands under colour of the permiffion to (hip 
the wool of the northern (hires from Newcaftle to any foreign country, 
now ordained, that thofe northern wools (hipped at Newcaftle fhould go 
to Calais or New Midtfteburg in Flanders, and to no other place, and 
that all other wool, wool-fells; morlings, and (horlings, exported, except 
thofe (hipped in gallies and carracks for the Mediterranean, (hould be 
carried to Calais oniy, on pain of felony, [r. 5.] 

r 473 > June 20*“—'Though the biihops of Durham had for many ages 
enjoyed the privilege of coining fterlings, or pennies, the prefent bilhop 
did not think him (elf fully authorized to coin halfpennies without ob¬ 
taining, the king’s (pecial permiffion, which was granted. [ Fcedera, V. 
7 8 3 -] 

1474, March 31"—William Caxton, a mercer of London, being a 
-man of great ingenuity and unwearied application, and having redded 
about thirty years on the continent as agent for the company of mercers 
of London,- and in the year 1464 as one of the ambafiadors fent by 
King Edward to the duke of Burgundy, found means to make himfelf 
mafter of the new art of printing. He a&ually undertook to printa 
'Hiflttry of Troy, tranflated by himfelf from the French, which he fiftiflieb 
at Cologne m the year 1471. In the following year he returned 
England with fome copies of his book, and fet up aprefs in the almonry 
of Weftminfter abbay, where he now produced the Game at Chefs, the 
firft book printed in England. ‘ From this time to his deatt*$A. I). 

‘ 1491, he applied with fo much ardour to tranflatmg and printing, that, 
* though he was an old man, he publilhed about fifty books, fome of 

* Wai this the chequered fluff, now called f Formerly the penalty had been only double 
tartan, and thought peculiai to the Highlands of payment of the fubfidy. 

Scotland ? 
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4 them large volumes, and many of them translated by himfelf. How 
4 produ&ive is inceflant labour, and how worthy are fuch men as Cax- 
‘ ton of a jflace in the hiftory of their country 

Several foreigners, probably brought over as workmen by Carton, 
and aVo Thomas Hunt and fome other Englishmen, fucceeded him in 
the bufinefs of printing in England, which profpered fo well in their 
hands that we Shall foon fee printed books an article of exportation. 
{Middleton's Origin of printing tn England.] 

There is no certainty of any establishment of a printing prefs in Scot¬ 
land before the year 1507, when Walter Chapman, a merchant of Edin¬ 
burgh, obtained the king's patent for himfelf and Andrew Myllar to 
carry on the buSmefs of printing f. 

May—The Scottish parliament, foil anxious to fill the country with 
money, and thinking they could command it to flow in, directed the 
officers of the, cuftoms to make the merchants give fecurity, that they 
Should bring to the mint two ounces of Silver for every ferplaith, four 
ounces for a laft of hides, two ounces for a laft of falmon, aud propor¬ 
tional quantities for cloth or other goods, before they Should give them 
cockets for their exportation. [A8s Jac. Ill, c. 63.] 

October—In the parliament of England the a<ft 12 Edw, IV, c. 5, 
againft fmuggling wool was renewed : and, in Stead of Middleburg, the 
town of Byrwick ia Brabant was declared the only place, befides Calais, 
to which the northern wools might be Shipped from Newcastle, a power 
being however veiled in the king to name any other port inftead of 
Byrwick, upon giving three months notice. \ABs 14 Edw. IV, c. 3.] 
December 19“'—King Edward acknowleged himfelf indebted to the 
merchants of Guipufcoa in Spain in the fum of 11 ,ooo crowns, as a com¬ 
pensation for damages done to them by the English : and he affigned 
to them half the cuftoms payable on goods imported and exported by 
the merchants of Spain, till the debt Should be discharged at the rate of 
3/4 Sterling for every crown. {Feedera, V. xi, p. 841.] 

1475, February 3 a —A large Ship built by James Kennedy bilhop of 
S'. Andrews, called the Salvator, and alfo, by way of eminence, the 
Bi/hop's barge, as being the fipeft veflel hitherto built in Scotland f, was 
wrecked in March 1473 at Bamburgh, where the cargo was plundered, 

* The two la ft fentences are taken verbatim + The original patent was difeovrred a fiw year* 
fiom 13 o&or Henry, Ht/l. V. a, p. 303—See alfo ago by Mr. William Rolxrtlon of the Rcgiittr 
Ann’a Hijt. if printing,?. 2— MuMleten'a Origin of office, who made the fearch in order to gratify Mr. 
printing in England.—AjiWa Origin of writing, p. Chalmers: and the later, by mentioning it in hia 

221. _There was a book printed at Oxford by Life of Rnddiman, p. 80, has given the knowlege 

Corfelib, a foreigner, dated mcccdaviu: but Doc- of it to the public. 

tor Middleton, Mr. Lewis, and Mi. AfUe, who { So the great flup belonging to the king of 
have bellowed much attention upon the fubjeft of Sweden [fnp- 671) was called the King’t targe. 
printing, are of opinion that an x itiuft have dropt 
out, and that mcccctxxvui u the real date of the 
book printed by Corfehs. . 

Vol. I. 4 s 
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and the men made prifoners, by the people of the country *. In the 
year 1474 the parliament of Scotland had ordered that redrefs fhould be 
demanded from the king of England; and it was now finally fettled by 
a payment of 500 marks fterling made at Edinburgh by Lye, King Ed¬ 
ward's agent, to the bifhop of Aberdeen, as a compofition to be divided 
among the merchants concerned. [Acts Jac. ZZ 7 , c. 62. — Fader a , V. xi, 
pp. 789, 820, 850— Lejl. Hi/l. Scot. pp. 303, 304.] It is not improbable 
that the intereft of the Scottifh merchants was in fome degree facrificed 
to a marriage treaty now going on between the two kings. 

February 28*—However defirable the management of the trade of 
the country by foreign merchants may have been in the early ages, 
when, if there had not been a trade of that kind, there would have been 
none, the Englifh merchants of this age, who owned many good vefiels, 
could not contentedly behold the merchants of the Hanfe invefted with 
privileges equal, in fome cafes fuperior, to thofe enjoyed by themfelves, 
which, together with their extenfive connections upon the continent, 
their mutual fupport, and other lefs juftifiable means, enabled them 
generally to command the market. The reciprocal ill will, arifing from 
fuch a ftate of affairs, had during many years paft produced frequent 
difputes and many captures of vefiels and other acts of open hoftility on 
both fides. Neither was the policy of King Edward, who, in his feveral 
renewals of the privileges of the Hanfe merchants, gave them very fhort 
terms, fometimes only one year f, calculated to give fatisfa&ion, either 
to them, or to his own fubjedts. 

The citizens of Lubeck, who had formerly diftinguiflied themfelves 
beyond their confederates by a foirit of hoftility to England, had in 
April 1473 fent deputies to a general aflembly of the reprefentatives of 
the Hanfe towns held at Bruges, with inftru&ions to ratify the articles 
agreed upon with King Edward’s commiflioners. After feveral adjourn¬ 
ments, three commiflioners from the king, with the reprefentatives of 
Lubeck, and two or three from each of the cities of Bremen, Hamburgh, 
Dortmund, Munfter, Dantzik, Daventer, Campen, and Bruges, the fe- 
cretary of the merchants of the Hanfe in London, and the fecrerary of 
thofe in Bergen in Norway, met at Utrecht in order to fettle the terms 
of a permanent amicable intercourfe, and now concluded a treaty, in 
fubftance as follows—All hoftilities ftiould ceafe, and a free inter¬ 
courfe by land and water fhould be reftored.,—All fuits for compenf- 
ation on either fide fhould be dropt, and all injuries be buried in ob¬ 
livion : no claims fhould be made upon vefiels or other property by 

* The people of Northumberland and Durham + Some of the grant* are in the Patent rollt of 

muft have been much addifted to plundering vcf- Edward IF, tert. 1, m. 18 j firm. 9, m. ia.; firm. 
fela r we find a complaint of the fame kind brought u, m. 6; fit . 14, m. 16. 
againft Lord Lumlcy and hi* vaflala of Hartlepool 
by the citizen* of Lubeck, [Fadera, V. xii,>. 38.] 
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tfaofe from whom they had been taken, nor the captains of {hips * or 
others be liable to arreft for any by-paft quarrels.—This general am- 
nefty fhould be confirmed by the king and parliament f of England; 
and all obligations entered into by the Hanfe merchants in England for 
compenfation of damages fhould be cancelled.—The merchants of Eng¬ 
land might trade to Pruflia and other places of the Hanfe as freely as in 
former times, and fhould be charged with no cuftoms or exactions but 
what had been a hundred years eftablifhed; and the merchants of the 
Hanfe fhould enjoy all the privileges in England granted by any of the 
kings to their predeceffors.—The king and parliament of England, and 
the Hanfe confederacy, by letters under the feal of the city of Lubeck, 
fhould certify, that no pretence of forfeiture of privileges on account of 
the late hoftilities fhould be advanced on either fide.—In civil or crim¬ 
inal caufes, wherein the Hanfe merchants might be concerned in Eng¬ 
land, the king fhould appoint two or more judges, who, without the form¬ 
alities of law, fhould do fpeedy juflice between the parties, the merch¬ 
ants and mariners of the Hanfe being entirely exempted from the jurif- 
di&ion of the admiralty and other courts ; and fimilar provifion fhould 
be made for the eafy and fpeedy difpenfation of juflice in the Hanfe 
countries.— As part of the recompenfe, found, due by the Englifh to 
the Hanfards, the king fhould convey to them tne abfolute property of 
the court-yard called the Staelhoef or Steelyard f with the buildings ad¬ 
hering to it, extending to the 'Teutonic gildhall in London, and alfo a 
court-yard called the Staelhoef or Steelyard in Bofton, and a proper houfe 
for their accommodation, near the water, in Lynne §, they becoming 
bound to bear all the burthens for pious purpofes, to which the Stael¬ 
hoef was made liable by antient foundation, or the bequefts of the faith¬ 
ful ||, and having full power to pull down and rebuild, as they might 

* * Capitanei navium.’—This i» the firft time I their tenements in Windgoofe lane in London, 
find the commanders of vcffeh called captains in and for their phce in L) nne, appear in Rot. pat. 
any Englifh record. For an example of it m a 15 Edit/ IV, prim, m 6, uni fee m 12 
Barcelona record of the year 1331 fee above p. H The Stcclvaid (Staelhoef) and the Teutonic 
307. gildhall have been fuppofed by Hakluyt and others 

J- The p ecaution of demanding the fanilion to be different names of the fame budding; and 
of parliament, which occurs feveral times in this thence the appellation of merchants 0f the Steelyard 
treaty, fhows that foreigners did not now think has been ufed as fynonymous with merchants of the 
the king** patent of itfeff a fufficient fecurtty. Teutonic gildhall and merchants of the Hanfe, but 

J Kihan, in his Etymologtcum Teutonica lingua, improperly till after this time, as appears from this 
explains Staei-hof to be the place where dyed cloths treaty.—Stow [Survey, p. 433, td. 1618] fays, 
are fealed with the Jlaet loot (feal of Jeadj. Q_ucre, that a great houfe called the Sitcf-boufe, near the 
if the Englifh word fteelyard be not rather a cor. Teutouic gildhall, (though he feems to confound 
rnpt tran flat ion of the lame name than any way them a few paragraphs higher) was given to the 
connected with ftcel i —Kiliau fimlhed his work in city as a fund for deeds of piety, ami that it was 
1 eng, confirmed to the merchants of the Teutonic gild- 

6 In the tranfa&iona of the year 1413 we find hall by the king and parliament in the 15“ year ol 
the merchants of the Hanfe fettled at Bofton, and Edward IV for a rent of fao 13:4, payable to 
apparently at Lynne. Queie, if the rich merchants the city. But no parliament of that j ear appear* 
plundered at Bofton in 1*88, whofe opulence was , in the ftatute books, nor in Cotton's Abridgement 
undoubtedly much exaggerated, were of the of the records of parliament, nor in Stow's own 
Hanfe ?—The grants to the Harfc merchants for Annals. 'There was, indeed, 111 that year an ex. 

empUficatiou 

4 S 2 
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fi«dcoftvcn tent.—Afte r difcuffing the claims for pillages of Slips and 
cargoes and other outrages conrnsitred cmbcd*fid<% the &m of £*5,000 
fterling was found due, as a balance of conapeu&tiou, from the Engiifh 
to the Hanfards, befides the above-mentioned hordes r but in confidera- 
tion of the protection againft fusts for by-paft grievances a fibred to them 
by the king, they agreed to reduce the fum to £10,000, and to receive 
the payment in the cuftoras falling due on their fubfequent imports and 
exports *.—If any city fhould be diftnembered from the affociation of 
the Hanfe, the king, upon receiving due intimation, fhould put the 
merchants of that city upon a footing with other foreigners, till be 
fhould be duely certified that they were re-admitted into the affociation. 
—Tbe city of London fhould be bound by the prefent treaty in tranf- 
a&ions with the Hanfe merchants, whofe antient privileges fhould not 
be unpaired by any later grants made to the city; and the Hanfe 
merchants fhould ft ill have the keeping of Bifhopfgate, as formerly.— 
The king fhould oblige the public weighers and meafurers to do juftice 
between the buyers and fellers; and he fhould prevent vexatious delays 
at the cuftom-houfe, and the repeated opening of tbrpackages contain¬ 
ing federatusres and other pretious furs and merchandize, (after being 
foaled, as having paid the cuftoms) a* Canterbury, Rocheftcr, Gravef- 
end, and elfewhere, anafhould abolifti the exadlicn of prince-money and 
feme other unlawful charges.—.Wrecked veffels fhould be preferved for 
their owners on the ufual conations.—The king fhould make diligent 
provision againft defedb in the length or breadth of cloths, or in the 

quality of the wool_The merchants of the Hanfe, after giving fecurity 

to abide the law in fuch cafes as their property ufod to be arretted for, 
fhould have perfect liberty of foiling their goods as they pleafed, and of 
retailing Rhenifh wine, according to antient ufuage : neither fhould the 
mayor of London claim a portion of their fait, as he ufed to do. [ Fad - 
era, V. xi, pp. 544, 645, 739, 765, 779, 780, Cotton** Abridgement, 

p. 692.] 

June 6 th —The commercial and political dignity of the family of Me¬ 
dici was now fupported by Lorenzo the Magnificent, the grandfon of 
Goftno. King Edward, who was perpetually in want of money, had 
now borrowed £5,000 from him and his brother Giuliano, together 
with Thomas Portunary, and others, ftiled merchants of Florence, pro¬ 
bably agents of the Mediici, for which, as ufual, he gave an alfignment 

amplification of an a Bt of the ia“ parliament of * Thii mode of payment wa» even introduced 
Edward IV, concerning the merchant* of the in the king's private tnnfaCb’ont, la 148* he 
Hanfe in London, [_Rot. tat. /tan. 15 Edna. IF, bought jewel* from forae merchant* of Genoa, 
mm. 16, 173 which » perhaps what Stow alludes who were to receive their payment id tbe fame 
to 1 and the fum, mentioned by him a* rent, was way. [ Bjmtr’t Unfabli/bed teeordt, Etht. IF, Fed. 
apparently a competition for the pious payments m, no. IOJ .1 He died foon after, and it depend- 
to be made out of the tenements, for which the ed 00 the pfeafure of his fncccffors, whether the 
magifiratcs of London were trufteet- Genoefe were p«id or not. 
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upon the cuftoms to fall due*. [Fadera, V. xii, pp. 7, 9.} Though we 
poflefs ample notices of Lorenzo’s munificence in patronizing the arts 
and literature, and of his political negotiations, in all which his fame 
has even tranfcended that of his grandfather, yet very little knowlege of 
his commercial tranfedhons has been tranfmitted by the writers of the 
age: and we are indebted to our own public records for fome of the 
moft important of them that are known to us f. 

This year Caffa, the chief fettlement of the Genoefe m the Black fea, 
was taken by the Turks The trade of the Genoefe, already declining, 
was reduced very low by the lofs of all their eaftern pofleflions; and 
their ftate being alf» convulfed by internal difcord, they were obliged 
to court the prote&ion, or fubmit to the dominion, of their more 

powerful neighbours. [ Uberti Foheta Htft. Gen. f. 243 b_ De Gtngncs, 

Htjl. des Humes ^V. iii, p. 378.] ^ 

1476, July io u —King Edward favoured all the merchants of Italy 
with an exemption from moft of the additional duties, impoled upon 
the perfons and the trade of foreigners by the adts of 31 Henry VI and 
3 Edward IV, reducing the duty payable by them on wool from 66/8 
to 52/4, and that on tin from 2/ to 1/3 J. IRymer's MS. records, Edw. 
IV, Vol in, p. 55 .> 

November 6“*—We have feen the citizens of Cologne in friend fhip - 
with England, when all the other members of the Hanfe aflociation 
were hoftile, or at leaft unfriendly . and they alone enjoyed the privi¬ 
leges of the Hanfe in England, though for very fhort tenns, fubjedt to 
the trouble and expenfe of frequent renewals ||. In confequenoe of that 
diftindtion they had either withdrawn thetnfelves, or been expelled, 
from the confederacy. But now that all the Hanfe towns were in friend- 
ihip with England, Cologne was again received into the aflociation; 
and, agreeable to the treaty, due notice of the rc-admiflion was fent to 
King Edward by the magiftrates of Lubeck m the name of the whole 
Teutonic Hanfe f;. [ Feedera, V. xii, p. 36.] 

At this time, and perhaps long before, the Hanfe towns were divided 
into fou” regions or clafles, according to the following arrangement. 

Lubeck, by general content, was placed at the head of the whole con¬ 
federacy, and inverted with authority to convoke aifemblies of the 

* The grant it nearly a copy of thofe formerly t cularlv by Edward IV in December 148a, and 
given, to Camaian, an agent of Coftno de Medici, by Richard III in January 1485. [Fadtra, V. 
abridged in the note in p. 677. *«, p. 355.] 

f We Ihall afterwaidt fee a proof of the great D Tbetr privileges were generally for only one 
and extenlive credit of the bank known by the year, agreeable to the rule fallowed by King Ed- 
family name of Mcdid, at tbe head of which Lor- ward. [Rot.fiat. Edw.^V,prm. 11, m. 13 , fie. 
enro undoubtedly was. 12, m. 171 firm 14, mm. 10, 14, 16.] 

t The inhabitants of Kubefehah, a WTlage f Bcrtiusf Gtrm. L. hi, fi. 25 J date* thi» re- 

among the mountains of Derbend, who call them, adaiiffian of Cologne (which he inadvertently fup. 
fehre* Franks, are fnppoftd to be defeended from pofes the original aceclBon of that ciry to the con- 
the Genoefe of Caffa. federaeyjm the year mcccclxxxi, wherein lxxxi 

f This indulgence was repeatedly renewed, par- i« evidently a mtlUke for lxxvi. 
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neighbouring cities, and there the archives of the Hanfe are preferved. 
To this city, as the more immediate head of the firftdivifion^ there were 
annexed • ■ 

Hamburgh, Lunenburg, Gripswald, 

Rostock, Stettin, Colbeig, 

Wisraar, Anclam, Stargard, and 

Stralsund, Golnaw, Stolpe. 

Cologne was the chief city of the second region, in which were comprehended 
Wesel, Hervorden, Venlo, 1 

Duesburg, Paderborn, Elburg, 

Emmerich, Lemgow, Harderwick, 

Warburg, BilefSd, Daventer, 

Unna, Lipstadt, Carnpen, 

Ham, Coesfeld, Swolle, 

Munster, Nimcguen Groningen, 

Osnabuig, Zutphen, Bolswert, 

Dortmund, Kuremond, and 

Soest, Amheim, Stavem. 

Brunswick, the capital of the third region, liad under its jurisdiction 


Magdeburg, Hildesheim, 

Goslar, Hanover, 

Einbcck, UJsa, 

Gottingen, Buxtehude, 

Dantzik, the chief city of Prussia, was at the head of the fourth region, 
consisting of 

Komngsberg, Brunsberg, 

Colmar, Riga, 

Thom, Dorpt, 

Elbing, Reval, 

There were alfo fome cities, whofe right to the privileges of the 
Hanfeatic aflociation was controverted, viz. 

Stendale, Breslaw, 

Soltwedale, Cracow, 

Berlin, Hall, 

Brandenburg, Aschersleben, 

Frankfort on the Oder, Quedlinburg, 

The four chief fadories of the Hanfe merchants were eftablilhed at 
Novogrod in Ruffia, London in England, probably the moft antient as 
well as the moil important of the whole, Bruges in Flanders, and Bergen 
in Norway. All the merchants of every one of the Hanfe towns had a 
right to trade to thofe factories, and to enjoy all the privileges obtained 
from the fovereigns of the countries, conforming to the regulations en¬ 
abled for the general good of the whole confederacy f. 


Stade, 
Bremen, 
Hamelen, and 
Minden. 


and also sundry towns in 
Slavonia. 


Halberstadt, 

Helmstadt, 

Ryla, 

Nordheim, and 
Dmant *. 


* Dinant was at th» time in ruin a, but after- 
wards revived. Werdenhagen extends the num¬ 
ber of cities of tbia defcription to forty-four, among 
which are Lifbon and Stockholm. 

f Thefe lift* and other notices are taken from 
Bertius, who wrote a book upon the cities of Ger- 


many, which is fometunes followed by Werden¬ 
hagen, the pro fe fled hiftorian of the Hanfe re¬ 
publics. But, though accuracy and unqucftionable 
authenticity might be expected from the record* 
preferved at Lubeck, fuch is, notwithftanding. the 
uncertainty of Hanfeatic biftory, that of the lifts 
4 given 
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This year, or perhaps a little earlier, Louis XI king of France efta- 
blilhed polls for the fpeedy conveyance of letters; an inftitution ap¬ 
parently unknown in that county ever fince it became independent of 
the Roman dominion. But thole polls were not intended for the ac¬ 
commodation of merchants, or the public, but only for the king’s own 
fervice. [ Comines , L. v, c. 10.] 

1477, Auguft—The duke of Burgundy, unwilling that his fubje&s 
Ihould fuffer by the lofs of any of their commercial connexions, had 
written to Scotland, exprelfing his wilh for a renewal of the alliance en¬ 
tered into by that kingdom with his predeceflors. The parliament of 
Scotland, in return, ordered an embally to be fent to the duke at the 
expenfe of the burghs, in order to renew the alliance, endeavour to ob¬ 
tain fome additional privileges for the merchants, and alk redrels for 
damages fuftained. [Atts, Jac. Ill , c. 90.] 

Proviftons being very fcarce in Scotland, and the fupply depending 
chiefly upon importation, the foreign merchants, importing com and 
other lawful merchandize, were allured, that they Ihould find an honour¬ 
able reception and favourable treatment, and that they Ihould not be 
harafied with new impofitions and arreftments, which, it was acknow- 
leged, had lately prevented them from continuing the trade ; that, as 
foon as their cargo was entered at the tolbooth (cuftom-houfe), the king 
and the lords of the council Ihould be firft ferved, at the price fixed with 
the merchants, and the remainder Ihould tie fold to the public with 
perfeX freedom, [r. 91.] 

The Scottilh curers of ialmon having diminilhed their barrels, where¬ 
by the reputation of the article in foreign countries was impaired, they 
were ftriXly enjoined to ufe no barrels fmaller than the old affife of Ham¬ 
burgh* [c. 95.] 

1478, January—There had been many abufes committed in the courts 
of piepoudres held at the fairs in England, chiefly by the avarice and 
injuftice of the Rewards, bailifs, and others, whofe province it was to 
hold the courts and adminifter impartial juftice in all cafes arifing dur¬ 
ing the continuance, and within the jurifdiXion, of the fairs, but who 
took cognizance of contracts and trefpaffes unconnected with the fairs, 
and frequently having no foundation m truth. Thefe enormities pre- 

f iven by Bertius, Werdenhagen, John Cluvcrru* iao6, that feventy-two cities were then compte. . 

who copies from Huitfield's Chronicle, a book I hended in the Hanfe confederacy. [R'fp* Germ. 
have not been able to find) and the writer of an V. u, pp. 366, 370.] But that charter, dated be- 
effay on the Hanfeatic confederacy m the fecond fore Henry was born, is evidently fpunous. Wc 
volume of the Rtfpubiua Germanist, no two agree in have already feen, that Henry's charter to the 
the names or numbers of the towns. The laft- merchants of the Teutonic gildhall is dated in 
mentioned author (who got his materials from 1259*—Where is any charter of iao6 to be lecni 
Henry Suderman, ambaffador from tire Hanfe cob- * The meafure is explained in an aft of a fub- 
fcderacy to Holland, England, and various parts fequent parliament [e. 131] to be fourteen gallons, 
of the empire between the years 1 jyo and 1390) By the regulation of mcafures fnafted in the reign 
fays, that it clearly appears from the charter of of James I, [f. 80] the gallon meafure contained 
Henry III king of England, dated jn the year 328 ounces o t dear river water. 
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vented merchants from attending the fairs, whereby the people d£ the 
country, we^e deprived of the convenience of purchafing goods, and the 
lords of the fairs loft their cuftomary profits. It was therefor ena&ed, 
that in fuch cafes the plaintiffs fliould fwear, that their caufes originated 
in the time of the fair and within the jurifdi&ien of it. [Afts 17 Ednv. 
IV, c. 2.] 

Tile-makers were required to have their tiles fufficiently wrought, 
well whited and anealed, #nd of ftandard dimenfions. [c, 4.] 

March 5 th —-King Edward renewed the antient friendfhip and free 
commercial intercourfe with Frifeland, which had been interrupted. 
[Fadera, V. xii, p. 51.] 

May 3 d —In this age it was cuftomary for fovereigns to be concerned 
in merchandize. We have feen a great (hip, belonging to the king of 
Sweden, in England in the year 1455- The king of Naples had a galeafle 
now in Southampton, the commander of which obtained King Edward’s 
prote&ion for himfelf and his veflel from arreft for any debt or tranf- 
grefikm. The king of Scotland was owner of at lead one veflel, a carvel, 
which was taken at Cadfant in Flanders by a veflel belonging to the 
duke of Gloucefter, for which King Edward ordered his ambaflador 
Lye to proroife reparation. But King Edward went beyond all the con¬ 
temporary fovereigns in commercial tranfafhons; he owned feveral 
veflels *, * and, like a man whofc living depended upon Ins merchandize, 

4 exported the fineft wool^loth, tin, and the other commodities of the 
‘ kingdom, to Italy and Greece, and imported their produce in return, 

‘ by the agency of fa&ors, or fupercargoes.’ [See above, p. 671.— Feed- 
era, V. xii, p. 59.—-MS'. Gut. Vefp. G. xvi, ff. 119, 120.—Htjl. Croyl. p. 
559.] But the trade of thefe royal merchants, when, they carried it to 
a great extent, as King Edward a&ually did, mud have been very op- 
preffive and ruinous to the real merchants, who could not poflibiy com¬ 
pete with rivals, ‘who paid no cufloms, and had the national force to 
aflift and protect their trading Speculations. 

June i n —Agreeable to the treaty between England and the Hanfe 
towns, notice was given, under the feal of Lubeck, that the citizens o;' 
Colberg had defiled to withdraw from the confederacy. [Feedera, V, xu, 
pp. 60, 91.J 

July 12 "—The treaty of thirty years, entered into with the duke of 
Burgundy in 1467, was now renewed, and declared perpetual. In ad¬ 
dition to the articles of the former treaty, it was ftipuiated, that the 
merchants of England fliould be at liberty to carry the gold or iilver, 
acquired by them in countries not fubjed to Burgundy, through the 

* He took from William Canyngi of Biiilol be fitted out for an invafum of Scotland, it is 
*470 tuns of flopping, at already obferved in a doubtful, whether they- had been all employed «» 
note under the year 1450. A lift of fix eeffels, trade, or were built on purpofe for war, a* thole 
called tbs king's Jbips, appear* in the year 148!. now called king's Jbtp* are. 

[Fadera, V. xii,/. 139.3 But as they were to 1 
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Burgundian territories, and the fubje&s of Burgundy Ihould have fimilar 
liberty, in England:—that the court-mailer of the Englifh merchants 
ihould not prefume to fix the prices to be paid for goods at the fairs of 
Antwerp or any other place in the dominions of Burgundy, or to make 
ordinances againil buying from the inhabitants of any town or any in¬ 
dividual, or againfl: buying till near the end of the fair, by which the 
fellers, tired out with attendance, had formerly been obliged to let their 
goods go at an under-value ; neither ihould they ufedifferent weights in 
buying and felling, as they had formerly done :—in cafe of any Englifh 
merchant being injured by a Netherlander, no other Netherland merch¬ 
ant ihould be liable to be arreiled or injured on that account. [ Foedera , 
V. xii, p . 67.] 

At the fame time the commiflioners made many regulations, refpeft- 
ing the recovery of debts, and againft frauds in the package, {hipping, 
and fale of wool. [Foedera, V. xii, p. 76.] 

October 22 d —King Edward followed the example of his predecefior in 
infringing the aft of parliament refpedting the ilaple of Bergen, and the 
treaty with Denmark, which had recently been renewed, as appears by 
two licences to Robert and Thomas Alcock, authorizing each of them 
to employ a ihip of 240 tuns in carrying goods, noc belonging to the 
ilaple, to Iceland, and trading for fiih or any other commodities of that 
ifland, during a year. [ Foedera , V. xii ,pp. 57, 94,] 

1479, February 14 th —In the year 1475 King Edward landed with an 
army in France, having previoufiy prormfed to give fome provinces of 
that kingdom to the duke of Burgundy for his a Alliance in the conquefl: 
of it. But * Lewis the XI, being a very wife prince and philofopher 
* above the common fort V diverted the threatened calamity from his 
kingdom, without the effufion of any blood but that of the grape, by 
agreeing to give Edward a prefent payment of 75,000 ecus (feutes or 
crowns), 50,000 more as a ranfom for Margaret the widow of King 
Henry VI, and an annual penfion of 50,000 for life f. Neither was he 
fparingof entertainments, prefents, and penfions, to Edward’s counfelors, 
nor negle&ful of his foldiers, whom he gratified by a prefent of 300 
cart-loads of wine. The king of France paid the annuity very regular¬ 
ly for feveral years, and now even entered into a new treaty, whereby 
he bound his 1'uccelTors to .continue the fame payment during one hun¬ 
dred years after the deceafe of himfelf or Edward, whichever of them 


* Thefe are the word# of Rymer in hi# dedic¬ 
ation of the eleventh volume of the Feeder* to 
Queen Anne. 

4 The following rate# of currency for the coin# 
of England 1 , as fettled by the commiflioners of the 
two countries in January 14/0 may be ufeful for 
underftaitding fome of the tranfa&ionsof the age. 

Englifh rote noble (3 j o French money, 
angel a 3 4 
filver groat o a d 
VOL. I. 


Old ecu of France 04a Englifh. 
new ecu of the fun o 4 j{ 
great groat 004} 

\fadtra, F. xii./. US-] 

There were two comutfltons in 1474 and 147S 
for fettling the rates of the money of England and 
that of the Burgundian dominions. But the fet- 
tlement# do not appear. [Rymrr'f MS. rttoxtb, 
£dw. IF, Fol. n, *7. 117 } Vd. Hi, no. a8.] 

4T’ 
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fhouM die fir#. What coane< 3 s this fmgular tranfa£Uon with commercial 
Biftory, is the proof it faiuifhe* of the great reputation of the com¬ 
mercial houfe of Medici, k being exprefely ftipulated m the treaty, that 
the king of France fhould engage the partners of the bank of Medici to 
become bound for the faithful and regular performance of the agree¬ 
ment on the part of himfelf and his heirs *. [Fcedera, V . xi, pp. 804 
ftfeqq; V. xii, p. 101.3 In the year 1487 & houfe of the Medici m 
Naples, apparently a branch of thi^,bank, paid a bill drawn by ftfar- 
chioni, a Florentine in Portugal, to Covilian, the Portughefe traveler 
and difcoverer of India. [Pnrcbas, A vii, c. 5, $ 15.3 

1480, September itf*—-Whatever doubt there may be refpeding the 
fheep fent from England to Spain in the reign of Edward IV, there can 
be no doubt that that prince now gave permiffion to his fifter, the duchefs 
dowager of Burgundy, and her awgns, to transport one thonfand oxen f 
and two tboufand rams out of the kingdom every year, as long as Jhe Jbould 
kve, without even paying any cuftom. [Fadera, V. xii, p. 137.] Thus 
it plainly appears, that Edward III and Edward IV had little or no ap¬ 
prehension of any bad confequence from the breed of Englifh fheep 
being naturalized on the continent: and it may be believed, that neither 
the duchefs, who well understood, and keenly purfued, her own intereft, 
nor the fagacious Netherlander adting under her alignment, allowed 
the grant to lie dormant during the reigns of her two brothers. Her 
enemy Henry VII, we may be allured, Would put an end to her ex¬ 
portation as foon as he got the power. 

1481, February 15“—A war with Scotland brought into adtion the 
gfeateft royal navy, hitherto known to have exifted in England fince the 
Norman conqueft, as appears by orders addrefled to eleven naval com¬ 
manders to prefs mariners for manning their vedels, Jix of which are 
difhnguifhed as king’s fhips. [Fadera, V. xi, p. 139.] 

It was in this war that King Edward introduced an eftablifhment of 
riders with pofl horfes, to be changed at every twenty miles, who, by 
handing letters from one to another, in two days forwarded them two 
hundred miles, apparently the fartheft extent of the eflabliflmient %. 
[ffjp. Croyl. ap. Gate, p. 571.3 This improved mode of conveyance, like 
that in France from which it was copied, had no connedHon with com¬ 
merce or public accommodation, unlefs it may be confidered as the firft 
rudiments of an eftablifhment, which, when properly extended, might 

* The Medici were to give their bond to King hiftonana of the Medici, end, if I miftake not, of 
Edward within eighteen months. But n be very all other btftorians. 

foon after made an alliance with Burgundy againft f * Milk bow*.' Thia Intin word comprehends 
France, it w probable that the bond waa never bulb and cow* at well as own. 
executed. The ftijmlation in thia treaty, (b 3 - $ We find an order of the Scottifit parliament 

Inftrathre of the commercial fplendour of the houfe in April 1481 Car expediting couriers to every part 
of.Medici, has efcaped the attention of Valon, of the kingdom > but it does not exprefs, whether 
Brani, Tcnbove, kofcoe, Noble, and Clayton, tbe they had the changes of hoifes, without which rapid 
conveyance is imptafb'eable. 
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become one of the greateft and moft efiential accommodations, that ever 
was given >to commercial and friendly intercourfe. 

The Porraguefe ftill profecuting their difcoveries along the weft coaft 
of Africa, which too often degenerated into voyages of piracy and flave- 
hunting, this year built the fort of S*. George de la Mina in 5° north la¬ 
titude : and foon after the king of Portugal aflumed the title of lord of 
Guinea. [Barros, Dec. i, L. iii, c. 1. —Feeder a, V. xii, p. 380.] 

1482, January—The parliament ordained the following flandard mea- 
furcs and regulations fox fifh cured for fale.—Salmon to be packed in 

butts of 84 gallons, barrels of 4 2, and half barrels of 21_Herrings in 

barrels of 32 gallons, half barrels, and firkins (quarters) in proportion. 
-—Eels in barrels of 42 gallons, half barrels and firkins in proportion.— 
Merchantable falmon were to meafure 26 inches at leaft from the bone 
of the fin to the third joint in the tail, and to be fplit open and freed 
from the bone as low as the navel. Grils (fmall falmon) were to be 
packed by themfelves j and thokes (broken-bellied falmon) were not to 
be packed with fizeable or found fifh.—The herrings in a barrel were 
required to be all caught at one time, falted at one time, and to be as 
good, and as well packed, in the middle of the cafk as at the ends.— 
No gall-beaten, ftarved, or pulled, eels, or red eels, were to be packed 
with good eels.—The magistrates of towns were requirecNo appoint fuf. 
ficient infpe&ors to examine the quality and meafure of fifh. [ABs 22 
Edw. IV, c. 2.] 

The aft prohibiting the importation of feveral kinds of filk goods be¬ 
ing no longer in force, fuch an inundation of corfes, ribands, laces, call 
filk, and Coleyn filk, poured into the country, that all the Englifh mak¬ 
ers of fuch goods, men as well as women, were thrown idle; a clear 
proof that the Englifh goods were ftill of inferior quality. The parlia¬ 
ment, in confideration of their diftrefs, prohibited the importation of 
all fuch goods for four years, [c. 3.] 

Machinery wgp fo far improved in England, that hats, bonnets, and 
caps, were thickened and fulled by mills. This abridgement*of labour 
gave fuch an alarm to thofe engaged in the old method of thickening 
them by the a<ftion of the hands and feet *, that they petitioned parlia¬ 
ment to prohibit the ufe of the mills, which, they alleged, deprived 
them of employment, and broke the fabric of the nats, &c. The par¬ 
liament indulged them fo far as to forbid the ufe of the mills for two 
years, [r. 5.] This is, I believe, the firft known inftance of an oppos¬ 
ition to the improvement of manufa&ures by machinery in England, 
which has regularly ever fmee rifen up againft the introdu&ion of every 
fucceedmg improvement tending to make goods cheaper by abridging 
labour. Upon the fame principle com ought not to be ground by water 

* Apparently the feme method, which it de- female manufaaurer* of the Weftera ifland* and 
fenbed by Martin about a century ago, a*d by Highlands of Scotland. 

Pennant in our own days, a* ftill pradufed by the 

4 T 2 
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or wind mills, but only by hand mills, com fields ought to be dag" rather 
than ploughed, heavy loads ought to be carried by men rather thaw 
drawn by horfes in carts or waggons, and all: canals ought to be de- 
ftroyed, » * , ' 

March o th —King Edward entered into- a treaty with the inhabitants 
of Guipufcoa in Spain * (they having the confent of their fovereigns 
Ferdinand and Ifabella) wherein, befides mutual freedom of trade, and 
fecurity to be given for the friendly conduct of veffds on both tides be¬ 
fore their failing, it was ftipulated, that, in cafe of letters of reprifat 
being ifiued by the kings of England or Spain, the Guipufcoaras fhould 
not be injured by the Englifh cruifers, and they fhould permit no 
Spanifh letters of reprifal againft the Englifh to be put in force in their 
province. [Fcedera, V. xii ,p. 148.] 

Auguft 4 th —When King Edward was preparing for aw invafion of 
France in the year 1474, he concluded a treaty with James king of Scot¬ 
land for a marriage of their infant children ; and fo defirous was he of 
being on friendly terms with that prince, that he agreed to pay his 
daughter’s portion by inftallments to commence immediately, and ac¬ 
tually made feveral payments. It was, however, ftipulated, that, if the 
marriage fhould not be accomplished, the money advanced fhould be 
reftored. Anew fyftem of politics having induced Edward to break with 
Scotland, theprovoft, fellowfhip of merchants, and community, of Edin¬ 
burgh f, in confequence of his declaration, that he did not chufe to com¬ 
plete the marriage, now bound therafelves and all their property, at 
home or abroad, for the return of the money. [ Fetdera , V. xi, p. 824; 
V. xii, pp. 161, 165, 167.] It was probably this large and patriotic pay¬ 
ment made by the citizens, that induced the contemporary hiftorian of 
Croyland [ap. Ga/e,p. 562] to call Edinburgh a very opulent town. But, 
though the merchants were evidently engaged in foreign trade, and had 
property configned in foreign countries, its opulence was probably much 
inferior to that of fome of the maritime villages (or bvjjghs of barony) 
at no great diftance from it in the prefent day. Fromthmime, however,. 
Edinburgh continued to improve with a flow, but gradual progrefs till 
the year 1603., when it loft the advantages flowing from the pretence of 
the fovereign. 

September ia th —King Edward confirmed the cxifting treaty,.or truce, 
with the king of PortugaL The Portuguefe ambafladors requefted him 
to prohibit John Tintam and William Fabian, who were fitting out {hips* 
at the defire of the Spanifh duke of Medina Sidonia, for the coaft of 
Guinea, from-proceeding on the voyage, as their fovereign, the lord of 

* We have already feen an miUnee lo the year Edinburgh it called piwtf-t* at prefcnt, and not 
13M «f the people of the north coaft of Spain en- alderman as in the earlier age*. The fttttwjbip of 
tering into a treaty fqr thcmfelvet. mmbanU it new called the merchant company. 

f In the obligation, See. the chief magiftrate of 
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rfiat country, referved the trade of it for his own fubje&s: and he grant¬ 
ed all they required of him *. 

December—The parliament of Scotland ordered, that no corrupted 
or mixed wine (hould be imported or fold in the kingdom; and they 
prohibited all mixture of wine or beer, under pain of death. [A 3 .r 
Jac. ///, c. 89f.] This ad merits notice chiefly as containing, perhaps,, 
the earlieft extant notice of beer in Scotland. 

1483, April 34*—The only matter worth notice, any way connected- 

with commerce, which occurs in the very fliort reign of Edward V, is 
a renewal for one year to Robert Alcock, merchant of Kingfeon upon. 
Hull, of the permiffion to trade to Iceland with a (hip, which he is now. 
allowed to have as large as 250 tuns £. [ Foedera , V. xii, p. 180.J 

1484, January—In the only parliament of King Richard III grievous- 
complaints were made of the many frauds introduced in the clothing 
trade. What they were, will appear from the following regulations and 
prohibitions.— Whole cloths were now to meafure only 24 yards in length' 
by the fold, and to be two yards broad. Half cloths to be of the fame 
breadth, and run from 12 to 16 yards. The buyer to allow for any 
meafure above 24" yards in whole cloths, or 12 in half cloths §. Cloths 
called Jtreits , 1 2 yards long and 1 yard broad. Kerfeys, 1-$ yards long, 
*tV yard broad. One inch was to be given in addition to every yard : 
the cloths were to meafure the required breadth within the lifts, and to 
have the fame breadth and goodnefs throughout the whole piece. Cloths 
not made according to law were to be cut afunder, and the owner of 
them was to be fined. Seals of lead, ftamped on one fide with the arms 
©f England, and on the other with the arms of the town or name of 
the county wherein the cloth was made, fhould be affixed to every cloth 
by aulnegers of fufficient (kill and reputation. No cloths (hould be of¬ 
fered to (ale, or be exported, without being fully watered; and no doth 
ihould be drawn in length or breadth after being fully watered ||. No 
flocks or other deceitful material (hould be put in cloth; neither (hould 
chalk be put upon white cloths or kerfeys. No cloth (hould be (beared 
or cancelled before being fully watered. Tenters for ftretching cloths 
ihould not be fet up within houfes, but in open places. The practice of 
exporting picked wool to the Mediterranean and leaving the locks and. 

• Thu tranfa&ion, of (Much I fee no traces in others, paflied in December 1482, are published 
any acceffible Englifh record, is tranferibed from by Murray, but do not appear in the edition of 
the Portuguefe mltorian Garcias de Refende by 1566. 

Hakluyt. [Vouku, V. ‘A, part ii,p. 3.3 Accord- % It is prebable that Alcock had got annual re- - 
ing to Do&or Campbell, £ Pol. Survey, V. ii, p. newals ever Gncc 1478. 

626] feme fay, that Tintam and Fabian actually § Surely it would have been much better to fay, 
accomphihed the voyage, and were great gainers that the cloth fhould be fold at f<» much a-yard. 
b.y jt. But, though he is generally very copious || The complaincrs alleged, that it was common 
in quotations, he has not given ui the name of any to draw a cloth of 34 yards out to 30, and from , 
one narrator of that voyage. 7 quarters to 8 in the breadth. 

f Am numbered by Murray. This ad and two 
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other refufe at home, being found prejudicial to the finer branches of 
the manufacture, was prohibited; and the exporters were obliged to 
take the whole fleece as it was clipped. No orchel or cork of the kind 
called jarecork fhouH be ufed in dying woollen cloths; but woaded wool 
and doth made of wool only, if they were perfectly boiled and mad¬ 
der ed, might be dyed with Englilh cork. The pradlice of faflening 
rufhes upon the lift, in order to make cloth dyed in the piece appear as 
if dyed m the wool, was prohibited. To all thefe prohibitions luitable 
penalties were attached—From the operation of the ad the parliament 
exempted cloths called ray, and doths made in Wiachefter and Salifbury 
ufnally joined with ray; cloths called vervi/e , plonkets , turksns, or ccleftrites, 
with broad lifts ; packing whites j vejpts ; cogware ,* worjtcds; fiorenets 
with cremil lifts, broad lifts, or fmall lifts ; ba&ards ; kendeds; and frife 
•ware*. [A8s 1 Rie. Ill, c. 8.] 

The merchants of Italy, including the Catalans f, were accufed of 
keeping houfes, warehoufes, and cellars, in London and .other places, in 
which they packed and mixed their goods, and kept them till they got 
great prices for them ; they fold by retail j they bought Englilh com¬ 
modities, and fold them again in England; and they fent part of the 
money arifing from their fetes to their own coon try by exchange ; they 
received other foreigners to lodge in their houfes, and made fecrec bar¬ 
gains with them; they bought up wool, and fold part of it again to the 
king’s fubje&s, and employed people to make part of it into cloth on 
their account j foreign artificers with their families referred to London 
and other parts of England in greater numbers than formerly, and they 
engaged in the manufa&ure of doth and other eafy handicraft occupa¬ 
tions, and alfo in the bufinefs of importing foreign goods and felling 
them by retail in fairs and markets j but they declined the more labor¬ 
ious occupations of ploughing and carting t ; they employed none but 
their pwn country people as workmen and fervtrats, whereby the king’s 
fubjetfts were driven into idlenefs, beggary, and vice; and, after making 
fortunes in England, they retired to other countries to enjoy them—In 
order to remedy thofe evils, the parliament enabled, that all Italian 
merchant*, including Catalans, not being denizens, fhould fell the goods 
they bad now in England, and inveft the whole proceeds, their reafan- 
able expenfes excepted, in Englilh commodities, before the 1“ of May 
1485; all goods arriving after Eafter 1484 fhould be fold within eight 

* There was so ordnance for the length and the people bordering on the Mediterranean under 
breadth of clothe daring the fhort reign of Ed- the name of Italian*. 

ward V, [Jtymer't MS. recordt, EJw, V\, which J To foreigner* England is indebted for the de- 
waa probably the foundation of thi* aft. The gree of perfection, which the boafted woollen ma- 
enumention of names in it, now raoftly obfolete, nufafture has attained. Several protections for 
■will not be thought ufelefs by thofe who with to foreign woollen manufacturers had been given by 
truce the progrefa of Uie manufacture, and may Edward IV. Surely, if ploughmen or carters had 
afford feme aififflnce to antiquarian refearcb. come from the continent, there would have been 

f The Englilh in thofe days ufed to include all as much rcafon for an outcry againft them. 
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months after their arrival, and all goods enfold at the end of* eight 
months ihould be carried abroad within two months more, uniefi pre¬ 
vented by the weather, cfn pain of forfeiture *. They were allowed to 
remove the goods imported by therA from one place to another within 
the eight months. 'They might take their own countrymen to lodge 
with them, but no others. They were prohibited from felling woollen, 
cloth in England, and from employing people to convert wool into cloth 
for their account; and they were enjoined to carry all the cloth and wool 
bought by them to countries within the Mediterranean. Foreigners were 
aifo prohibited from exercifing any handicraft occupation in England, 
except as fervants to Englifh mailers; and they were particularly debar¬ 
red from having any concern in the clothing trade. Foreign artificers or 
handicraftfmen were obliged to fell their wares by wholesale only, and 
only in the place of their refidence; and they were not to have any ap¬ 
prentices or fervants but natives of England, except their own children f. 
-—A dawning attention to the intereft of literature fuggefted an exempt¬ 
ion from die rigour of this aft in favour of the importers of books- 
written or printed, and the writers, illuminers, and printers of books, 
fr- 9 -] • 

The prohibition of the importation of many foreign articles, firll en- 
adfced in the year 1463, and continued for 1 four years in 1482, was now 
extended to ten years. And, at the requeft of the girdlers, point-mak¬ 
ers, pinners, purfers, glovers, cutlers, blade-fmiths, blackfmiths, fpur- 
riers, gold-beaters, painters, fadlers, lorimers %, founders, card-makers, 
hurersf, wire-mongers, weavers, homers, bottle-makers, and copper- 
fmiths, the parliament prohibited the importation of all kinds of girdles, 
points, laces, leather purfes, pouches, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, tail¬ 
ors* fheers, fciflors, andirons, cobbards, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, flock- 
locks, keys, hinges and garnets, fpurs, painted glafies, painted papers, 
painted forcers, painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold or beaten 
filver wrought in papers for painters, faddles, {"addle-trees, horfe-hamefs, 
boots, bits, ftirrups, buckles, chains, latten nails with iron fhanks, tumets. 
Handing candlefticks, hanging candlefticks, holy-water ftopps §, chafing- 
difhes, hanging lavers, curtain rings, cards for wool (thofe of Rouen ex¬ 
cepted), clafps for gowns, buckles for fhoes, broches, bells (thofe for 
hawks excepted), tin and leaden fpoons, wire of latten and iron, candle- 


* Eight, or probably rather in reality ten, or But ft it obfcurely expreffedj and the prohibition 
even twelve, month*, when compared with forty waa perhaps rettn&ed to tkefc who ftould arrive 
day*, the time formerly limited, may be reckoned after Eafter 14S4. 

a fiberal allowance. The time, now Ihortened, does Lonmtrt, maker* of bit*, fpur*, 8tc. I know 

law, but not, what kind of trade bvrtrs followed, ualclk 
nerwits they were workers in hair. Hurt is hair m North-. 
info ob- country dialed. [Calcft Did.] 

livion. § Probably rather/foir/kr, deep vetfcls with handle** 

f Tbi* fentence is contradictory to a preceding for carrying hqmd*. 
one, which allow* no foreign handicraftfmen at au. 
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dtujW grates, horns for lanterns, or any-article pertaining to any of the 
crafts above mentioned, [cc. 10, 12.] ■ 

The bowyersalfo complained of a * feditious confederacy of the Lom- 
‘ bards/ who had raifed bow-ftaves from 40/” to f8 a hundred, and 
obliged them to take the good and bad together without garbling. It 
was therefor enaded, that no Venetian or other merchant fhould be per¬ 
mitted to import merchandize without bringing ten good bow-flaves for 
eyery butt or malmfey or tyre, and that bow-ftaves (hould be garbled, 
and iold only to natives of the king’s dominions, fc. n.J 

It was reprefented in parliament, that till about the year 1450 malm¬ 
fey wine (apparently in confequence of a glutted importation) ufed to 
be fold from $of to 53/4 per butt, running from 126 to 140 gallons, the 
payment being made, two thirds in cloth, and one third in money ; but 
now, by the fubtilty of the fellers who were made denizens, the importa¬ 
tion was fo proportioned to the demand, that the butt, running only 
about 108 gallons, fold for £5:6:8, paid all in money. The parliament 
(without interfering with the price) enaded, that no malmfey (hould be 
imported in butts fmaller than 120 gallons, nor any wine or oil in calks 
fmaller than the ftandard meafures * 5 and in cafe of defedive meafure 
they only obliged the feller to allow for it to the buyer. They alfo re¬ 
newed the law for gauging all calks of wine or oil imported, before they 
(hould be fpld. [r. 13.3 

Of fifteen ads, pafled in the only parliament aflembled in the reign 
of Richard III, there were feven f for the regulation of commerce and 
manufadures, of the condition, of which they exhibit a pretty good 
view, and alfo of the fituation of foreigners trading to, or redding in, 
England, which, though to us it appears hampered with ungenerous, 
impolitic, or unavailing, reftridions, was much ameliorated in compari¬ 
son of what it had formerly been. 

All the laws of England prior to this fefiion of parliament were writ¬ 
ten in barbarous Latin or French, and laterly molt of them in a jargon 
compounded of Englilh and French, but all unintelligible to the great 
bulk of the people, whofe lives and properties were to be difpofed of by 
them. This parliament firll gave the people of England laws in their 
own language; and ever fince mongrel Latin and French'have been dif- 
carded from the ads of parliament. Richard’s ads were alfo the firft 
tjiat were printed. 

February 21*'—King Richard gave the magiftrates of Kingfton upon 
Hull permilfion to export and import all kinds of goods, wool and wool- 
fells excepted, and out of the cuftoms of them to retain j£6o atlnually 
for twenty years, to be applied for the fupport of the harbour and other 
public expenditure of the town., [Fadem, V. xii, />. 213.} 

* They are particularized in the aft, and are already in Cert ed from Ux « 4 a Hen. VI, e» n. 

f One of them f e. 6} wa» a perpetuation of the law of Edward IV refpefting courts of piepoudre. 
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February—The parliament of Scotland prohibited for two years the 
exportation of tallow, and hides, falted, dried, or barked. [<d£ls Joe. 
///. c. 115.] J 

Martin Behem of Nurenberg, after having refided about twenty year* 
in his iiland of Fayal, one of the Azores, is faid to have this year ap¬ 
plied to John II king of Portugal for the means of undertaking extend 
ive difeoveries. Having obtained fome veflels, he difeovered Brazil, 
and ranged along the coaft as far as the ftrait fince known by the name 
of Magalhanes, or Magellan. But this difeovery is not fo well authen¬ 
ticated as we could with fo important an event to be *. 

The fame Martin, in conjunction with Rodrigo and Jofeph, two Jewifh 
phyficians in the fervice of king John, firft applied the aftrolabe, hither¬ 
to ufed only by aftronomers f, to obfervations of the fun’s altitude at 
fea, and compofed tables of declination for afeertaining the latitude. [Pur¬ 
chas'd Pilgrimesy B. ii, § 3.] Before thefe improvements were introduced 
in navigation, feamen muft have had very little confidence in their con¬ 
jectures of their pofition. 

1485, June 4'*—As fome Englifh merchants intended to trade to for¬ 
eign countries, and efpecially Italy, with their own or chartered veflels 
and their merchandize. King Richard, obferving from the practice of 
other nations the advantage of having a magiftrate appointed for fettling 
difputes among them, and alfo understanding that the city of Pifa was 
moil convenient for the refidence of the Englifh merchants, he, at the 
requeft of the merchants trading, or intending to trade, to Pifa and the 
adjacent countries, appointed Lorenzo Strozzi, a merchant of Florence, 
to be conful of the Englifh merchants in thofe countries, and delegated 
to him the power of hearing, and fummarily determining, all difputes 
between Englifh fubjeCts in thofe parts, and doing all other things per¬ 
taining to the office of a conful, with a right to receive one and a quar¬ 
ter per cent on all the fales and purchafes of the Englifh in the city and 
port of Pifa$. [Feedera y V. xii, p. 270.] This was pretty certainly the 

* Mr. Otto renter. Pint. tranfaS. V. ii, p. *68] 400 mile* from north to fouth, all on the north 
fays, that thi# difeovery is authenticated by Mar- fide of the equator, which is probably drawn from 
tin’s own letters dated in i486, which are preferv- fancy for the fabulous Atlantis of antiquity, but 
rd in the archives of Nurenberg, and alfo by the could never have been drawn by a man who had 
delineation of a terreftrial globe conftru&ed by ranged along the coaft of South America as far as 
himfelf In 1492, and ftiU' preferved m the library the Straits of Magalhaucs. 
of Nurenberg. Doctor Robertfon, the hiftoiian + Chaucer, the father of Englim poetry, in 
of America, denies the difeovery. If genuine the year 1391 addrefled an effay on the aftrolajgc 
vouchers of the truth of it ftill remain at Nurcn- to little Louis his fon. IP 

berg, it it furely very unworthy of the literary in- X Actording to Rofcoe \Idfe. of Lorenzo ae 
dullry of Germany to allow them to lie id obfeurity Medici, e. ro] a Lorenzo Strozzi, probably the 
and concealment.—Quere, has not Mr. Otto rail- fame perfon, »as alne after the year 1538, and 
taken the delineation of the Nurenberg globe ? wrote the Life of his brother Filippo Strozzi, 
In the engraved copy of it, the only lands de- which is publiflied along with Benedetto Varch's 
hneated in the ocean, which has the Azores and Htftury of Florence .—Henry VII, defirous of un» 
the Canary iflands on the eaft fide of it, and.Ci- doing whatever was done by his predreeftbr, ap- 
pangu (Japan) aud the Indian iflands -on the weft pointed another Florentine merchant, called Chrjft- 
hde, are a fmall iiland, called Antilia, with the opher Spene, to be conful « Pila. ZFeedera, F. 
famous feven cities in it, and a larger one, of about an, p 3 l 4‘J 

Vol. 1. 4 U 
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firft appointment of a cenfol for the merchants of England in any of 
die countries Within the Mediterranean.; and the euftom of appointing 
foreign merchants to be confuls for the Englhh in thole .countries con¬ 
tinued for a considerable time, and continues in Ibme inftances to the 
prelent dap 

Soonafter the invention of the art of printing the induftry of Venice 
made it an objed of commercial advantage, fo that, in every part of 
Europe, thole who could read had books Imported from Venice. And 
in England alio, the bufinete of printing, though fo lately introduced, 
appears to have been already fo well eftablilbed, that books from the 
Englifli prefles now began to be articles of exportation *. 

November—The firft parliament of King Henry VU, obferving, that 
in the reign of Edward IV a great number of foreign merchants had 
obtained letters and ads of denization, whereby they were put upon a 
footing with the native fubjeds in the payment of cuftoms, and alio that 
they frequently entered the merchandize of other foreigners in their 
own names, and thereby defrauded the revenue, enacted, that all for¬ 
eigners made denizens Ihould pay the foil duties payable by foreign 
merchants. [Ads 1 Hen. VII, c. 2.] 

Confidering the danger to be apprehended from a decay of the navy, 
and the Teamen being unemployed, they enabled a law, the very reverfe 
of that of Edward III in the year 1368, which entirely excluded Eng¬ 
lishmen from the carrying trade; for now no perfon was allowed to buy 
or fell any wine of the growth of Guienne or Gafcoigne, in England, 
Ireland, Wales, Calais, or Berwick, unlels it were imported in a veflel 
belonging to England, Ireland, or’Wales, and navigated principally by 
natives of England, Wales, Ireland, or Calais—This law, being ap¬ 
parently intended as an experiment, was to be in force only till the next 
parliament. (V. 8.] 

The prohibition of the importation of a variety of foreign articles, en¬ 
abled in the year 1482 was confirmed, and twenty years added to it, the 
addition of ten years by the ad of Richard III being fet alide, as the 
ad of an ufurper. [r. 9.} 

The Italian merchants, availing themfelves of the king’s difpofition to 
undo the ads of his predecefibr, obtained a repeal of the 9* ad of 
Richard. But the fines, incurred by traufgreffions of it, were ftill to be 
mid to the king. [<*. 10.] 

Hi 486, January 17 th —King Henry very foon after his acceffion iftued 
orders to all his fubjeds to receive the merchants of France in a friendly 
manner, without requiring the produdion of fafe-conduds or licences. 

V T&i* information concerning the progref* of 148;, wherein there are the following tinea: 
the art of ptinUng in England i» derived from the * Cdatos, Veaett, nobia tranfmittere Hbroa 
colophon at the end of a Latin tranflation,of the 1 Ccdite, nu aim vmdtmut, O Vcneti.* 

EfjflUt of Pbakrit, printed at Oxford in the pear [MtiUhton't Origin of printing in England, p. io.j| 
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And now a more formal truce of three years (not a peace) was conclud¬ 
ed, whereby all grievous exadions, impofed upon commerce in the laft 
two-and-twenty years, were abolifhed in both kingdoms, except the local 
duties of towns, &c. [Fadera, V. xii, p. 281.] 

July 3 d —A truce of three years was alfo concluded between England 
and Scotland, in which the feizure of perfons and merchandize (hip- 
wrecked was more particularly guarded againft than formerly, the pre- 
fervation of the property being, however, now made to depend on the 
furvival of a human creature, and not on that of a cat, dog, or cock, 
which, it may be believed, were never allowed to live to the prejudice 
of depredators. The other articles were nearly the fame as in former 
truces between the two kingdoms. [Fcedera, V. xii, p. 285.) 

July 22 d —Henry was particularly defirous of cultivating the friepd- 
fhip of the duke of Bretagne, and therefor renewed the truce with him, 
with nearly the £ame conditions refpeding commerce, which were in 
the former treaty of the year 1468 ; the towns of S'. Malo, Breft, and 
Tongue, being now excepted from the general liberty granted to the 
Engh(h of having hotels in the towns of Bretagne, as, on the other hand, 
thofe towns in England, which the king (hould name by his letters, were 
to be excepted from the fimilar liberty enjoyed by the Bretons in Eng¬ 
land. [Foedera, V. xii, /. 303.] 

1487, Odober—A difpute between fome citizens of Cologne and fome 
fubjeds of Scotland had been decided by the king of Scotland and his 
council. The foreigners were diflatisfied, and obtained from the em¬ 
peror a letter of marque againft the Scots, which was now fufpended 
(probably upon the king’s interpofition) till Eafter 1488. In the mean¬ 
time the Scottifh parliament ordained, that a clergyman and two bur- 
geftes (hould go, at the general expenfe of the burghs, to the emperor's 
court with an authentic copy of the fentence, in order to (how that jus¬ 
tice had been done to the Cologners, and to obtain a revocation of the 
letter of marque. \_A 3 s Jac. Ill, c. 126.] 

The reprefentatives of the burghs of Scotland, ading as a feparate 
body, or committee, requefted, and obtained, a ratification of the ads 
for the qualifications of merchants, for regulating charter parties, the 
ixueafure of (almon barrels, the profecution of the herring fiCbery in the 
weft fea, 8 tc, fee. 127-131, 133-1 m „ _ 

They alfo ordained, that commifianes (reprefentatives) from all thjs 
burghs (hould afiemble at Inverkiething on the 26 th of July every year, 
in order to confider the intereft of merchandize and the burghs, and to 
make regulations for their general welfare *. lc. 132.] 

November—-King Henry, in his deteftation of avarice, with the aflent 
of the parliament, prohibited and annulled ‘ all dampnable bargayns 


* Thia apparently the origin of the convention of the royal burghs of Scotland, which is HOI kept 
up I do not find, when the convention removed from Inverkiething to Edinburgh. 
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* grounded in ufury,’ however difguifed under the name of ae# chevy f- 
a'nce, dry exchange, &c. by which the lender was to have more or left 
for the ufe of his money, and impofed a fine of £100 on the offenders, 
befides committing to the church the correction of their fouls. [ABs r 
Hen. VII, c. 5.] 

The magiftratcs of London, in order to oblige the people to refort to> 
the city for all their purchafes, had rftade an ordinance, that no citizen 
fhould carry goods for fale to any fair or market out of the city. The 
aflortment of goods in London appears tp have been fo commanding, 
that thofe interefted in the fairs of Salifbury, Briftol, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Nottingham, Ely, Coventry, and other places, and alfb the people of 
the country in general, were alarmed, and reprefented to parliament the 
deftra&ion of the fairs, and the great hardfhip of being obliged to travel 
to London to procure chalices, books, veftments, and other church or¬ 
naments, and alfo victuals for the time of Lent, linen cloth, woollen 
cloth, brafs, pewter, bedding, ofmond, iron, flax, wax, and other ne- 
ceflaries. The London ordinance was annulled; and the citizens were 
permitted to go with their goods to the fairs and markets in every part 
of England, [c. 9.J In this aCl we have a good picture of the inland- 
trade of England. 

The fhearmen, fullers, and others concerned in the clothing trade, 
reprefented, that tljp aCt of 7 Edward III, againft exporting woollen yarn 
and unfulled cloth, had not provided againft cloth being exported with¬ 
out being rowed and (horn. For the encouragement of thofe trades,, 
the parliament enaCted, that no cloths fhould be carried out of the coun¬ 
try till they were barbed, rowed, and fhorn, except thofe called veffcs, 
rays, Jailing cloths, and others fold at or under 4 of. [c. ir.] 

At this time the commercial intercourfe between Florence and Egypt, 
which began in the time of Cofmo de Medici, was greatly extended and 
improved under the direChon, and by the example, of his grandfon Lor¬ 
enzo. So highly was this illuftrious merchant efteemed by the fultan of 
Egypt, that he fent an embafly to him (a mark of refpea very feldom 
beftowed by Mohamedan princes on the moft powerful Chriftian fover- 
eigns) with magnificent prefents, among which were a fine bay horfe, 
probably an Arabian, balfam, civet, lignum aloes, large vafes of por¬ 
celain *, fine cotton cloths of various kinds, and other rich Oriental ma¬ 
nufactures. [RJeoe's Life of Lorenzo, V. ii, p, 60 ; and original letter in. 
V. iii,^. 271.] 

John II king of Portugal, who was very dcfirous of completing the 
difco^ry of the route to India, had already fent two agents to obtain 
information refpeCiing the nature of the trade of that country, who went 
no farther than Jerufalem, having these difcovered that their want of the 

* Porcelain wm far from being common, or oven ter of the maritime laws of Barcelona among the 
generally known, in Europe in this age, though it imports from Egypt. IGapmany, Mem. h\jt. dt 
u one of the articles enumerated in the 44“ chap- Barcelona, V. i, Cm. p. 44.] 
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Arabic language rendered their further progrefs impracticable. , This 
year he fent Pero de Covillan and Alfonfo de Pativa, who were both 
matters of the Arabic* withinftruCHons to travel to the country of Prefte 
lanni (or Prefter Tohn), to learn whether his dominions*extended to the 
fea, and where the pepper, cinnamon, and other fpices, which were 
brought to Venice, were produced. Along with their inftruCtions, and 
money and bills for their fubfiftence, they received a chart drawn by the 
king’s belt geographers, who faid, they had found fome memorial of a 
pafiage between the eaftem and the weftern feas. Having bought a cargo 
of honey at Rhodes, they proceeded in the character of merchants to 
Alexandria, and thence by Cairo, the defert, and the Red fea, to Aden 
in Arabia, where they feparated: Paiva crotted over to Ethiopia, and 
Covillan failed for Cananor, and thence to Calicut, where he faw ginger 
and pepper growing, and learned that cloves and cinnamon were brought 
from countries ftill more remote-. He then returned by Goa and Ormuz 
to the Red fea, and thence failed in company with fome Moorifh merch¬ 
ants on the Ethiopian fea, which he found reprefented in his chart, as 
far as Sofala, where he learned, • that the coaft might be fatted all-along 
*■ toward the weft/ and heard of the Ittand of the Moon, 900 miles in 
length. Having now acquired more knowlege of India and the eaftem 
feas than any European of that age, he returned to Cairo, where he 
heard that Paiva was dead, and found two Jews, fent to him with letters 
from the king. One of them he fent back to the king with an account 
of what he had difcovered, and his opinion,, that the {hips, which trad¬ 
ed to Guinea, by keeping along the coaft might get to Sofala and thence 
to Calicut, for there wa9 a clear fea. With the other Jew he returned to 
Ormuz, and thence back to Aden, which was ftill, as in antient times, 
the center of commercial intercourfe. There he difpatched the Jew 
home to Portugal, and bent his own courfe to the court of Prefte lanni, 
where he was well treated and enriched, but never permitted to leave 
the country till the year 1520. [ Barros , Dec. i, L. iii, c. 5.— Purcbas , 

A.'vii, p. 1091 ; B'. x,p. 1675-] 

Ip the meantime, before the arrival of Covitlan’s very encouraging 
information, Bartholomew Diaz, one of the many Portuguefe com¬ 
manders, who, during almoft a century, had been endeavouring to reach- 
the fouthem extremity of Africa in the hope of finding an open naviga¬ 
tion to the Oriental regions, returned (December 1487) from, a voyage 
in which he had made a ftretch along 1050 miles of the coaft, and act¬ 
ually patted the fouthern extremity of the continent, to which, from 
the ftormy weather he met with when off it, he gave the name of Cabo 
*formentofo (or Stormy cape): but the king, underftanding that the land 
beyond it tretided to the eaftward, and full of hope that the greateft dif¬ 
ficulty in the route to India was now furmounted, changed the name to * 
the more aufpicious one of Cabo de Boa I/peranfa (Cape of Good Hope);. 
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by which it bail ever fmee been called. {Bams, Da. i, L. iii, c. 4.—, 
rarebas, B. &,p. 7-3 

t48$-*-Wbile the Portuguefe were endeavouring to get'to India by 
an teaftent route, Chriftopher Colon (or Columbus) a Genoefe navigator, 
whofe nautical knowlege was much enlarged by reading among the 
Portuguefe, was induced by Ptolemy’s geography, wherein the eaftera 
parts of Aha are extended fo faT into tie oppofite henoifphere as to leave 
only about one third of the circumference of the globe between them 
and the Weft parts of Europe, by the discoveries of Marco Polo, and 
accounts of land accidentally feen by feveraV navigators in the Weftem 
ocean, to believe that the eafieft accefs to India, mull he by failing to 
the weftward *. Strohgly imprefled with this idea, he applied for the 
means of accompK&mg his difeovery to the king of Portugal, who,, he 
might well fuppofe, would gladly encourage a project for attaining his 
grand objetft, the trade of India, by a fhorter route than that which had 
fo long baffled all the endeavours of his predeceffors. But the Portu¬ 
guefe court very ungeneroufly and unfairly kept him in fufpenfe till the 
mum of a carvel, which they fecredy fent out to make the difeovery 
fugge&cd by him; and then, as their own vefiel had found no land, they 
refofed to pay any attention to his fcheme. It is to the credit of Eng¬ 
land, that Colon next turned his thoughts to that country, to which he 
fent his brother Bartholomew, while he himfelf made application at the 
court of Ferdinand and Ifabeila, the fovereigns of Spain, In his paflage 
to England Bartholomew was taken by pirates, plundered of his all, 
and made a Have. Hiving at laft efcaped from them, he arrived in 
England, but in no condition to obtain accefs to the royal prefence. 
Titus circumftanced he applied himfelf to drawing fea charts for a live¬ 
lihood, aad, as foon as he got himfelf decently clothed, he prefcmed a 
map of the world to the king, and laid before him his brother’s fcheme. 
King Henry was fo far pieafcd with the propofol, that he defired him to 
bring his brother to England. But fo much time had been loft, that 
when Bartholomew got to Paris in his way to Spain, be was informed 
that his brother had failed upon his voyage, and was returned, having 
accomplifhed the difeovery, not of India or the fpice iflands, but of the 
iflands Of the Weft-Indies. [Hi/l. do Don Cbrifi. Colon por Ju bgo Fer¬ 
nando, cc. 6-9, ti, 60.] ' 

The capturfe of Bartholomew Colon by pirates thus turned out, under 
the direction of Providence, the means of preferring the Englifh from 
lofing their induftry and commercial fpirit in the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. 

* The uftial belief, that Colon fet out with a geography, received from Ptolemy su'd other an, 
. <tw to difeover a new continent, it not warranted tient authors, fcarccfy left fofScient fpace'for fuch 
l»y any good btftorian, and it in direct opposition a continent al America In (ha fen between the end 
to the Hifiory- of his life by hie own fon, wliofe part of Afa and tbc weft parts of Europe and 
authority mutt certainly be preferred. Hit ideas of Africa. 
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February 18*—The firft parliament of Henry VII had granted him 
the duties of tunnage and poundage with the extra duties payable by 
foreigners, as ufual in the preceding reigns. The merchants of Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, and Luca, now obtained from him an abatement tor 
the Ipace of three years; and the whole duties of every kind payable 
by them were fixed at £3 : 6 : 8 for every lack of wool, and 1/3 for 
every twenty-fhillings worth of tin. [Fadera, V. xii, p. 335.] 

O&ober—The firft parliament of Tames IV king of Scotland, in a fet 
of new regulations for money^ftated the obligation upon the merchants 
exporting Scottifh commodities to import bullion as follows, viz. for 
each ferplaith of wool, each laft of falmon, or each four hundred cloth*, 
four ounces of fine filver; for each laft of herrings (now apparently an 
export of fome confequence) two ounces; and for other goods paying 
cuftom, in proportion. \A6ts lac. IV % c. 10.] 

They reftri&ed the arrival of veflels, whether Scottifh or foreign, to 
the free burghs, whereof Dunbarton, Irwin, Wigton, Kirkcudbright, 
and Renfrew, (all on the weft fide of the country) are mentioned, appar¬ 
ently as the moft confiderable. Foreigners were, prohibited from buy¬ 
ing fifli, till they were falted and barreled, and from having any deal¬ 
ings at the remote ifland of Lewis, or any place whatever except at the 
free burgbs. [c. it.] 

The navy of Scotland at this time confifted of two veflels, the Flow¬ 
er and the Yellow carvel. They were adapted chiefly for war, being 
well provided with guns, crofs-bows, lime-pots, fire-balls, two-handed 
fwords, and alfo with good feamen under the command of Sir Andrew 
Wood, a brave and experienced officer: but I cannot venture to affirm, 
whether they belonged to the public, or were Wood’s own private pro¬ 
perty, [Bucbanani FUJI. L. xiii, cc. I, 3, 6.— Pitfcottic, pp. 145, 155, ed. 
1778.] During the reign of Tames IV feveral warlike /hips were added 
to the Scotti/b navy, one of them particularly remarkable, as being 
longer than any other veflel that has been built from the time of Ptole¬ 
my Philopator to the prefent day. 

148^, January—The parliament of England undertook to regulate 
the prices of feveral articles, which, they conceived, were exorbitant. 
Drapers and tailors were not allowed to take for the fineft broad cloth 
of icarlet or other in-grain colours above 16/ per yard, or for cloths of 
the beft quality of plain colours, or rufTets, above 11/f. The hatters 
and cap-makers were accufed of charging 3/ or 3/4 for hats which coft 
them only 1/4, and from 3 /to $f for caps which coft them only 1/4. 
They were now ordered to fell the beft hats at 1/8, the beft caps at 278, 
and thofe of inferior quality as they could agree. [Ads 4 Hen. Fll, cc. 
8, 9-J 

* the *£t doe* not expreft, whether this wa* t da ce of price* In the prefent dhy is owing to the 
kind of cloth fo called, or 400 piece*, or 400 yardafjbw abundance of cochineal now brought from 
f The in-gram colour* were thu* about 46 i*®* America. 

•ent higher than the other*. The fmaller di cw * 



: -Tt M vety certsw, tiwt the srcatefl pirtof the fiursig#,trade of Bog. 
Tmd had hi^erto been c^rp^^n by -foreign. t^erein jfcrejfn veC- 
fels, though fome faint and tranfient indications of a tenfe of the dan¬ 
ger a^d impolicy of (Teiiwiiag the mbftTaluahle inrerefls,;and the heft 
meant of the, defence, of thecountry.'iato the hands of firangers had 
fometimes appeared. v The, parliament, now xonfiderbig, * that where 
Vgreat mjniftong and decayhath been no we of late tyrae of the, navye 

* pf „this realme of Englapde, and ydelnes of the maryners of the 

* fame, "by -the whiche this noble, fealhie within (horte procefs of 

* tyme, without reformation be had tHewn (hall not be of abylytye ne 
v of ftrjengthe and power to defend itfeife* ena£led,that no wines of 
Guienne ,or Gafcoigne, nor woad of Tholoufe, '(hould be imported into 
England, Ireland, Wales,' Calais, dr Berwick, unlefs in veflels belong¬ 
ing to the king or fome of his fubje&s of tbofe territories, and navigat¬ 
ed by Teamen of whom the greater part (hould be natives of the fame 
territories. They alfo prohibited the king’s fubje^s from (hipping goods 
in England or VSfales onboard any veflel owned by a foreigner, unlefs 
when fufhcient freight could not be found in Englilh veflels. Foreign 
Kegels, loaded with wine or woad, if driven into Englifh ports by ftorm 
qr enemies. Were allowed to fell as much as would pay for neceflary pro- 
vifions or repairs, and no more. [r. io ] 

The a <51 [4 Edw. IV, c. 4] againft foreftalling contrails for wool pro¬ 
duced in the counties of Berks, Oxford, &c. was continued for ten years 
longer, fc* 1 X ~J 

The parlijfcnent, confidering the defolation of the country, the de- 
ftrudion of houfes and towns, and the idlenefs of the people, occafloned 
by turning corn lands into failure, fome towns, wherein formerly two 
hundred perfons earned their livelihood, being now occupied by two or 
three herdfmen *, ena&ed, that all houfes, having twenty or more acres 
of land in tillage annexed to them, (hould be kept up by the proprie¬ 
tors, whether they leafed the land to farmers, or cultivated it for their 
own account, on pain of forfeiting hplf the rent to the king or other 
over-lord. [<r. 19.] Though the parliament aferibed the exceflive pre¬ 
dilection for pafturage to the avarice of the land-holders, it was more 
probably a neceflary confequence of the depopulation of the countiy 
by the civil wars between the rival families of York and Lancafter fol¬ 
lowing immediately after that occafloned by the repeated invafions of 
France, the proprietors being compelled by want of hands to feed (heep 
upon the fields Which ufed to be cultivated' by their predial fervants, as 
the Heady demand for wool prefented the only means of obtaining any 
emolument from their eftates i and moreover, in thofe calamitous times, 
living flock, which could eafily be conveyed out of the reach of an ene- 

• Many of the greater towns were alfo fo teuch granted in the reign-of Edward IV, a» appears by 
decayed a* to need parliamentary aids to prefer ve Cotta*'t jttridgemtai of tit rnertk. 

Ahem from Utter deflation, which were frequently 
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my, <w »8 amuch mote defirabhrproperty than torn, : which, whether in 
the fi«ld,the fbck-yerd, or the barn, was doomed to inevitable detrac¬ 
tion nr pillage*' 

The .embroiderers having complained to ’parliament that the pouted 
packets of the gold thread of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, contained 
only about feventhreads in (lead of twelve, (that the thread was of unequal 
thickndvarid colour, and the price was raifed from 33/4 to £3, to the 
great (prejudice of them and alfo of the buyers of ‘ broudered warke/ 
it was eoatfted, that gold thread, deficient in weight, or of unequal qual¬ 
ity, Should be forfeited, [c. an.f 

February—In the fcareity of 8cowilh commercial treaties -we muft be 
content with obferwing, that the parliament of Scotland ordained, that 
.tmb&fladors'Ihould repair to France, Denmark, and Sweden: and that 
their inftru£ions dire&ed them to endeavour to obtain friendfhip, liber¬ 
ties, and freedoms for the good of the kingdom and the courfe of merch¬ 
andise. [jti&s yac. IV, c. 22 ] In confequence of one of thofe embaf- 
lies fome commercial privileges were obtained in the Danifh dominions. 
[•£# 7 . Hift. p. 3*9.3 

1490, January a< 3 * h —A treaty between England and Denmark had 
been made in the year 1489 at Weftminfter. A more ample one was 
now concluded at Copenhagen by a dodor of laws, a herald, and two 
merchants of Lynne, for England, with the minifters of the king of 
Denmark. Befides the ufual freedom of trade on both (ides, it was 
agreed, that the merchants and fifhermen of England might freely re¬ 
pair to Iceland for the purpofe of merchandizing or fifhing, they paying 
the cuftontary dues in the ports, and acknowleging the fovereignty of 
the king of Denmark by applying at the end of every feven years for re¬ 
newals of their licences. They might purchafe frefh fUh of all kinds, 
and fait them, at Sconen, Seland, Dragor, and other ufual places in the 
kingdom of Denmark, on paying the due cuftoms. Englifh veflels, 
obliged by ftrefs Of weather ‘ to go through the Baltic lea, that is, 

4 through the Belts,’ on giving fecurity at Nyburg for the toll payable 
on palling at the Ore-found, Ihould be no way molefted for infringing 
the law or cuftom of Denmark. It, was agreed, that before veflels Jail- 
ed, fuffieient fecurity (hould be given (as now ufual) for their peaceable 
demeanour at lea, unlefs they were licenced by either of the kings, who 
Ihould thereby become liable to redrefs* ny atfs of piracy committed 
bv them.—The Englilh, whether buying, felling, or fiihing,in the Dan¬ 
ish dominions, Ihould enjoy as much liberty as any other foreigners. 
They (hould alfo freely enjoy for ever the property of the lands and ten¬ 
ements acquired by them in Bergen in Norway, Lunden, and Land- 
jQcrone in Sconen, Dragor in Seland, and Loyfa in Sweden, or afterwards 
to be acquired in any part of the Danifh dominions. They Ihould have 
perfect liberty at Bergen and other places to eledfc their governors or ald¬ 
ermen, who Ihould have the power of adroiniftering juftice to Englilh 

Vol. I. 4 X 
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agreeable-to the rules ena&ed by themfelves; and .any'Englifh* 
i$ap, refuting to fu&mit to their jurifdiaion,. fhould be deprived of the 
privileges granted to the Englifh in the Danifh donmmons,*^Tb<?execut~ 
or* or next of kin, or filing both, the aldermen ox governors, fhould 
haye the cuflody of the effe&s of Englifh fuhjeds dying in theDanifh 
-terriiories.-r-The merchants of England fhould have liberty, to fefl their 
cloths without tjhe interference of any Danifh officer *, and they might 
appoint their agents in Copenhagen, Malmo, and Landfkrone, who, i£ 
they refidcd a year or more, and paid thelocal dues, might traniaft bufi- 
nefs for abfent merchants, and fell clotos by the piece or in {mallet 
quantities—No Englifh merchant fhould be liable to arreft for the debt 
or fault of another; nor fhould his goods be arrefted for crimes or 
debts charged againft himfelf, if he gave fufficient fecurity to ftand trial, 
—In cafes of wreck the property fhould be carefully preferved for the 
owners, and no perfon fhould be permitted ‘ in fuch melancholy cafes 

* to claim, any right to the property on pretence .of a damned cuftom, 

* or make profit, of the calamities of others,’ beyond a reasonable re¬ 
ward for labour—Every poflible means fhould be ufed on both fidfcs to 
prevent the depredations of pirates.—Any infractions of this treaty 
fhould be punifhed by the fovereigrf of the offenders *. \Foedera V. xu, 


#* 375 . 38 *-] 

April 15* h —Florence, under the wife adminiftration of the illuftrioua 
merchant, Lorenzo de Medici, was npw in the zenith of profperity. The 
inhabitants, freed from wars and tumults, exerted their aCtive fpirit 
in commerce and manufactures. Their Oriental trade by the way of 
Egypt, was extended and improved by Lorenzo. Their linens and filk 
goods were made from materials produced in their own territories, but 
their woollen manufactures depended on importation from Spain and 
England. [Rofcoe’s Life Lorenzo, c. 6.\ The trade of the later coun¬ 
try with Italy had undergone a very important change in the fhort {pace 
of five years fince King Richard commiflioned the firft conful for the 
Englifh merchants at Pifa. From that commiffion we learn, that they 
prapofed to trade in their own or chartered vefiels j and now we find 
Englifh vefiels eftablifhed in the trade, and the Englifh merchants even, 
extending their ideas to the employment of their vefiels in a mere car¬ 
rying trade. A treaty of fix years for the regulation of this commerce, 
fo important to the manufedrafces of Florence, was now concluded by a 
do&or of laws and an alderman of London with the delegates of Flor¬ 
ence, as follows—The Englifh might freely refort to the territories of 
Florence, and carry thither all kinds of merchandize, whether the gro- 


* It has been very properly remarked by Mr. (except in cafes of Ihtpwreck). How prodigious 
Anderfon, that tIns-treaty fuppofes the trade be. an alteration had taken place finde the ages in whiclr 
tween the two -countries to be entirely in the hands the Danes and Norwegians domineered upon tk« 
of the Engliih, there being no reciprocation of Ocean 1 
advantages ftipulated for the Danes in England 
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dace of England or of other countries, not even excepting countries 
which might be at war with Florence, and might there buy and fell, 
with the Florentines or any other people, all goods not already prohibit- 
ed, and might carry prohibited goods through the Florentine territories 
to any other country whatever, whether friendly or hoilile to Florence. 
--The Florentines agreed, not to admit any wool produced in the Eng¬ 
lifh dominions, if imported in any other than veuels belonging to fub- 
jefts of England, the Englifh on the other hand engaging to carry every 
year to Pifa, the appointed ftaple port, as much wool as ufed to be im¬ 
ported annually, on an average of former years, to all the dates of Italy, 
except Venice, unlefs circumftances, of which the king fhould be judge, 
Ihould render it impracticable.—The Englifh merchants fhould have li¬ 
berty to hire or acquire houfes for their refidence in Pifa, and fhould 
there enjoy all the privileges enjoyed by the citizens of Pifa or thofe of 
Florence: they fhould alfo be exempted from feveral municipal bur¬ 
thens, and even from many duties upon merchandize, in all parts of the 
date, except Florence, they being only liable to pay the excife and other 
duties upon wine, com, and other food, and not even upon thofe when 
bought for fhip’s dores.—The Englifh in Pifa fhould have a right to 
form themfelves into a corporate body, with governors and other officers, 
funds, &c. agreeable to their own regulations : and the magidrates of 
Florence engaged to give them either a fuitable edifice, or a piece of 

ground for erecting one, proper for their joint accommodation_It was 

agreed, that in all matters concerning the fubjeCts of England only, they 
fhould be independent of the jurifdiCtion of the city ; in controverfies 
between them and any others, the podeda of Pifa, in conjunction with 
the chief magiftrate of the Englifh, fhould determine ; and in criminal 
cafes, the Englifh fhould be amenable to the judice of the country.— 
The Florentines promifed to endeavour to procure for the Englifh a full 
participation of the benefits of any commercial treaty they might af¬ 
terwards engage in.—The king of England engaged to allow no foreign¬ 
ers to export wool from any part of his dominions*, except the 
Venetians, who fhould be allowed m each voyage to England to carry 
away 600 facks in their gallies, and no more, merely for the ufe of the 

city and territory of Venice_If the Englifh fhould at any time fail in 

carrying the agreed quantity of wool to Pifa, the Florentines fhould be 
at liberty to receive it, either from the Englifh or from others, as be¬ 
fore_It was finally dipulated, that the wool fhould be faithfully clean- 

ed'and packed, as in former times. [Fade/ a, V. xn, p. 389 ] Though 
by this treaty the Florentines were to have all the Englifh wool that 
went to Italy, except the quantity allotted to Venice, at their own dif- 
pofal. the advantages allowed by them to the Englifli fhow a fpirit of li¬ 
berality, much beyond the ufual tenor of the treaties of the age. 

* Surely it was not intended, that foreigners fliouhi be prevented from buying wool in the ftaple 
at Calais. 

4X2 
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The English merchants engaged in the trade to Italy, of which Pifa 
was the ftaple, appear to have been a regulated company, like the 
merchants of the ftaple, and perhaps-the* raerchantadventurers: but how 
long they exifted as fuch, I fuppofe, is. utteriy unknown *. 

1491, May—Notwithftanding the treaty fo formally concluded with 
the Hanfe confederacy in rhe year 1475, the* jealoufies and collifiom, 
which became more frequent, as the Englifh came more and-more into 
the fituation of rivals in trade, had again broken out in hoftiiities, cap 1 - 
turns, and daughters. A meeting of deputies.fromt both lides was now 
held at Antwerp in order to adjuft pretenfions and compenfate damages. 
But the aftembly broke up without coming, to any* accommodation. 
[F&dera, l*. xii ,p f 441 .^Werdenbagen, V, ii, part iv, c. 10.] 

O(Sober—King Henry, intending to invade his antient enemies of 
France, granted ihveral exemptions from the oppreftive burthens of the 
feudal conftitution to thofe who lhould accompany him, particularly a 
right to alienate their honours, caftles, manors, lands, and other heredi¬ 
tary poffeflions, by licence from the king, without paying any fine or 
fee. \A8s 7 Hen. VII, cc. 2, 3.] Thefe, and fome other ads of fimilar 
tendency, laid the foundation of a raoft important change in the cir- 
cumftfinces of all the people in the kingdom. The great nobles being 
permitted, as a favour, to fquander away their enormous eftates, gradu¬ 
ally declined from that dangerous fuperrority, which had made them 
the terror of the kings, and the oppreflors of . the people, ever fince the 
Norman conqueft: and an opportunity was offered to the fuccefsful 
merchant and manufacturer to acquire the refpedtability and influence 
annexed to the property of land ; a kind of property more particularly 
deflrable in an age, wherein the greateft and moft opulent unlanded 
merchant was efteemed inferior to the fmalleft land-holder. 

The Venetians, for the maintenance of their own maritime power, 
having impofed a new duty of four golden ducats (18/fterling) on every 
butt of malmfey flapped at Candia onboard Englifh veflels, an equaliz¬ 
ing additional duty of 1 8 /was impofed by parliament on 1 every butt im¬ 
ported into England by any foreign merchant, to continue as long as 
the Venetians fhould perfift in demanding their new duty. It was more¬ 
over ordained, that no malmfey fhould be fold above £4 per butt of 
126 gallons with abatement for any deficient meafuref. [c. 8.] 

1492, March 1“—King Henry gave two French merchants a licence to 
import wines, woollen and linen cloths made in France or elfewhere, and 
any other merchandize, excepting wine of Gafeoygne and woad; in a veflel 
of 140 tuns and 64 men ; and to export tin and other merchandize, not 

* Though the public have been formerly (tunned + This aft begin* with fitting forth the great 
with tilt freice conleiVs of thofe two companies, trade of Enghlh (hips to Candia lime out of trnnd 
we hear nothing at all of the company of merchants But we know not how to truft to the chronology 
trading to Italy. of fuch reprefentationc. 
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belonging to the ftaple of Calais *, to any country whatever; repeating 
the voyage as often they pleafed during the year, and duely paying the 
cuftoms, 8tc. [Fadera, V. xii,p. 471.] 

The Chriftian provinces of Spain, almoft entirely united by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand king of Aragon with Ifabella queen of Caftile, which 
took place in the year 1469, had for fome time been in a very flouriftx- 
ing condition. About ten thoufand people were employed in the ma¬ 
nufactures of filk'and wool in Toledo. In Catalonia, before the union 
of the kingdoms of Caftile and Aragon (an event fatal to the commer¬ 
cial profperity of that province) many of the towns were filled with in- 
duftrious and {kilful manufacturers in wool, cotton, flux, filk, leather, tin, 
copper, iron, fteel, filver, &c. The fhip^carpenters of Barcelona built 
vefiels, not only for their own countrymen, but alfo for other nations 
All thefe branches of induftry, together with the produce of a fertile 
foil diligently cultivated, fupplied the materials of an extenftve commerce 
with every port of the Mediterranean fea, and alfo to Portugal, the weft 
toaft of France, Flanders, and England. [Schott. Script. Htjp . V. 11, pp. 
.■508, 844. — Capmany, Mem.btji. de Barcelona, pajjim\^\ But all the Chrift- 
lans of Spain were furpalled by the Saracens of Granada in the cultiv¬ 
ation of their lands, the excellence of their manufactures, particularly 
thofe of filk, (which, as already obferved, were in a ftourifhing condi- 
1 ion in Almeria before any of the Chriftian flutes to theweftward of 
Greece pofiefled a Angle filk-worm) the extent of their commerce, their 
riches and magnificence %. That kingdom was finally fubdued in the 
beginning of January 1492 by Ferdinand, who by the treaty fecured to 
the Saracens the free exercife of their religion with the ufe of their 
raofques, their own laws, and their property of every kind, including 
even their arms, except cannon. Ferdinand has generally obtained the 
character of a wife king : but, with fubmiflion to the wifdom of thofe 
who have given him that charader, it may be obferved, that he had 
now an opportunity, by a prudent and conciliatory treatment of his new 
lubjeds, to render his kingdom the firft manufaduring and commercial 
country in Europe, and that his condud was quite the reverfe. Urged 
by bigotry and infatuation, he had already eftabhfhed the horrible tri¬ 
bunal of the inquifition, of ltfelf fufficient 10 deftroy all (pint of in¬ 
duftry and enterprife; and, not fatisfied with fo great a iacrifice of the 
inherent rights of the human mind on the altar of fuperftition, he cqm- 

• The king’s comphjifance to the French merch- Don Antonio de Capmany, I have to aiknow- 
anti made h tn Foigtt that tin was a principal arti- lege the kindnefs of Sir John Talbot Dillon in 
tie of the ftaple, and admit not only French-made favouring me with the ufc of his copy, perhaps the 
woollen cloths, but evtu thofe of other countries only one in Gicat Britain • nor (hould I even have 
imported bv French merchants: and yet he is fa id. known of the work, but by his mention of it in 
to have underftood, and a tried upon, the principles his valuable Hiftory of Peter the Cruel, 
of the aft of navigation. t t The magnificence of then buildings appears 

J-bur this and the preceding quotations from in the remains of them ftill ejtiftmg. 
the impoituut colled on of records, publiihed by 2 
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manded (March 1492) all the Jews in Spain to become Chriftians or 
to leave the kingdom in four months; and 170,000 families*, all induf- 
trious and valuable members of fociety, by whom a great part of the 
trade of the country was conducted, were driven out to enrich other 
countries with their arts and induftry, and as much of their property as 
they could fave. With refpcft to the Saracens, or Moors, inftead of 
imitating the wife and liberal condud of the anceftors of thofe people, 
who, when they conquered Spam, permitted their Chriftian fubjeds to 
enjoy their religion and laws, or that of the Chrifttan conqueror of Si¬ 
cily, who gave the Saracen inhabitants the fame indulgence, or paying 
any regard to his own treaty, Ferdinand the Catholic f refolved to com- 
pell all his new fubjeds to become Chriftians J. Many of them pro- 
fdled the Chriftian religion, while they retained their own : but thofe 
hypocrites were foon exterminated by the burning zeal of the holy fa¬ 
thers of the inquisition. Others, by far the greateft number of them, 
were either murdered, or plundered and driven out of the country. 
Molt of the exiles took refuge among their brethren on the oppofite 
coaft of Africa, and, in revenge for the miferies infUded on them by 
the Spaniards, refolved to carry on a perpetual predatory war againft 
their oppreflors. But their war of juft reprifals has been perverted by 
their delcendents into indiferiminate piracy againft every nation pro- 
fefling the Chriftian religion, excepting only thofe, who by bribes, or fu- 
perior naval power, allure or compel! them to relped their flags: and 
thus it happens, that a private merchant in the United ftates of Ameri¬ 
ca, a country not known to exift when Granada was conquered, is ruin¬ 
ed in confequence of that event. By thefe depopulations with the fub- 
lequent drains to the colonies, by blind and furious bigotry, and the 
lazy pride introduced by the acquifition of the American mines, Spam, 
from the time of entering upon pofleflion of the greateft opportunities 
of improvement, has been falling back in civilization, induftry, and com¬ 
merce, while the other countries in Europe were rapidly advancing: 
a memorable and dreadful example of the fatal confequences of perfe- 
cution for religious opinions. [See Mariana, LI. xxv, xxvi, xxvii.] 

It has been obferved that the commerce of the Venetians acquired 
a very great extenfton by the depreflion of their rivals, the Genoefc, 
upon the eftabhfhment of the Turkifli empire m Europe. The wealth 
of Europe, and, along with it, the tafte for the fpicenes, jewels, pearls, 
and other rich productions and manufactures of the Eaft, continued to 
increale. Thole articles of luxury were alrnoft entirely lupplied by the 

* This it the muft n oderate eflimute, Sorre 1499 , but I have introduced it here for the fake 
authors make the nur.ber much greater. of connexion The archii'huj * uf Toledo and 

f He was the hrlt king ot Spam who had that Cranada wire the chief adviltrs .md executors of 
title, which was doubtlcfi given to him as .1 reward thi'e pcilecution, which, as Manana aclcnowleges, 
for his veal again!! heretics. was the fourcc of all the iubfcqiKi.t troubles, 

t This couvcrfion did not begin till the year * 
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Venetians, whofe veflels vifited every port of the Mediterranean, and 
every coaft of Europe, and whofe maritime commerce was probably 
greater than that of all the reft of Europe taken together. In Venice 
the rich manufactures of filk, cloth of gold and filver, veflels of gold 
and filver, and glafs, were carried to the higheft degree of perfection. 
The Venetian navy was fufficiently powerful to reprefs the piracies of 
the Turkifh and Barbary corfairs. The government was beneficent: 
the people were numerous, opulent, and happy. Such was the com¬ 
mercial fplendour and prosperity now enjoyed by Venice, from which 
lhe was foon to decline, without a poflibility of recovery, in confequence 
of events, which no errors in commercial policy produced, and no hum¬ 
an prudence could poflibly avert. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 





